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A  DREAM    OF  THE  CENTURIES. 


By  E.  S.    Brooks. 


CHARACTERS : 


History. 

A    MorND-BuiLDBK. 

Spanish  Advbnturbr  op  1500. 
Pocahontas. 
Pkiscilla  thb  Puritan, 
continbntal  soloibr. 
The  Boy  ik  Blub. 


Columbia. 

An  Indian  Chief. 

Mrs.  Robert  Murray  (1776). 

Dutchman  of  1607. 

Quaker  of  1650. 

soldibr  of  1812. 

The  Boy  in  Gray. 


Children  :  Harry,  Jeuny,  Tom,  Lucy. 

Place  OF  Action  —  New  York  City.    Time— Frksknt  Day. 

£nier  HiSTOkY. 
History.    Back  in  the  ages,  centuries  ago, 
When  out  ol  Chaos  life  began  to  flow ; 
When  Eden,  blossoming  with  love  and  light, 
Taught  the  hard  lesson  that  no  wrong  was  right ; 
When  on  Devonian  shores  no  eye  might  scan 
The  faintest  symptom  of  the  biped  —  man ; 
But  when  alone  in  solemn  grandeur  stalked 
The  Mega Mega Mega-a 

Ohy  dear  I   I  can't  remember  that  horrid  long  word 

when  alone  in  solemn  grandeur  stalked 

The  Mega— Mega 


Well,  it*s  a  Mega something  or  other,  and  then  there  are 

a  lot  more  of  just  such  awful  ten-syllabled  names  that  I  cant 
begin  to  pronounce.  I'll  just  drop  the  poetry  and  explain  to 
you  all  that  I  am  History,  and  she,  I  know,  was  one  of  the  Nine 
Muses,  because  I  have  read  all  about  her  in  my  reading-book. 
Her  name  was  —  let  me  see — Melpomone  ?  Terpsichore  ?  No 
— oh!  Clio  I  that's  what  it  was  —  Clio!  She  was  the  Muse  of 
History — well,  that's  me  I  And  you  must  know  that  I  am  as 
old  as  the  hills,  because  when  the  world  began,  then  I  began. 
Of  course  that's  all  make-believe,  for  you  loiow  verj'  well  that 

my  name  is and  I  am  only years  old.    But  I'm 

playing  that  I  am  History  in  this  piece. 

Well,  I  am  walking  up  and  down  the  earth  thinking  of  all  the 
events  I  have  recorded  in  past  a.^es,  and  with  my  tablets  all 
ready  to  note  down  every  new  occurrence.  Last  year  I  was 
dreadfully  busy,  for  that  was  Centennial  year,  you  know,  and  in 
fact,  as  every  day  almost  is  an  anniversary  of  some  particular 
event  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  I  expect  to  be  kept  hard  at 
work  for  some  years  yet. 

Do  you  know  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  good  fun 
to  kind  of  mix  up  all  the  things  I  have  taken  notice  of  ?  Just  in- 
troduce the  tenth  century  to  the  sixth,  for  instance,  or  1677  to 
1877.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  ?  I  shall  have  to  think 
about  it !  (A/'oisf  of  children  heard.) 

Ah !  here  comes  some  children.  I  do  so  like  children,  don't 
you  ?  They  are  a  sort  of  preface  to  my  book,  because  of  course 
their  real  history  comes  after  them.  I  don't  doubt  that  I  shall 
have  to  write  one  of  those  boys  as  president  fifty  years  from 

now  ;  —  President 1  how  would  that  sound  I     And  that 

little  girl  —  well  perhaps  she  will  be  president  too or  presi- 

dentess,  for  you  can't  tell  what  may  happen  in  these  go-ahead 
days. 

I  will  just  make  myself  invisible  and  hear  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  (waves  her  pen-wand).     There,  now  I  am  invisible. 

( She  withdraws  to  one  comer  of  the  stage  and  listens.) 


k 


Enter  Harrt,  Jenny,  Tom,  Lucy  (w*M  6oois  etc.). 

Harry.     Say,  Jenny!  just  hear  my  history  lesson,  won't  you? 

Jennie.  All  right  ^kes  the  book).  Where  did  Washington 
go  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  ? 

Harry.  After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Washington  went 
to  —  to — let  me  see — after  the  —  Battle  —  of  —  Long  —  Island 
—  Washington  went  to  —  to  —  oh,  dear  me,  just  tell  me  the  next 
word,  won't  you,  please  ? 

Jennie.     Went  —  to  —  Fort 

Harry.     Oh,  yes  I  went  to  Fort —  Sumter — where  he — 

All  {laughing).     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Harry.     What  are  you  all  laughing  at  ? 

Jennie.  Oh,  you  stupid!  How  could  General  Washington 
go  to  Fort  Sumter  ? 

Tom.  Fort  Sumter  don't  come  till  the  215th  page  in  the  his- 
tory— in  the  war.  between  the  States. 

Harry.  Well,  I  don't  know  then.  I  hate  History,  anyhow. 
I've  just  studied  that  old  lesson  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  can  say  a  word  of  it     It's  a  mean  old  study,  I  think. 

Lucy.  So  do  1 1  Do  you  know  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  then  there  couldn't  have  been  any  history  to 
study,  and  none  of  those  horrid  recapitulations  I  I'm  sure  I  don't 
care  to  know  when  William  the  Conqueror  fought  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Jennie.     I  don't  think  you  ever  will  know  that. 

Tom.  No,  the  idea,  Lucy  1  William  the  Conqueror  never  saw 
Waterloo. 

Lucy.     Well,  somebody  did,  and  I  don't  care  who  it  was. 

Jennie.  Don't  you  care  to  know  anything  of  your  own  coun- 
try? 

Harry.    No  I  what  difference  will  it  make  — 

LMcy.     A  hundred  years  from  now  ? 

Tom.  Well,  I  notice  there's  plenty  of  talk  these  days  about 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Harry.    Oh,  that's  'cause  it's  just  been  Centennial  year. 


I 


Jennie.  And  all  the  more  reason  why  we  ought  to  know  all 
about  what  we  have  been  celebrating.  Only  think  of  all  the 
things  that  have  happened  just  here  where  we  are  standing ! 

Tom,  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  if  we  could  see  all  the  people  that 
have  ever  been  here  ?    Whew  I  what  a  crowd  there  would  be  I 

Jennie,  Yes,  or  if  we  could  see  any  of  the  persons  we  read 
about.  Imagine  me  talking  to  a  lady  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
all  flounces,  and  laces,  and  powder. 

Harry,  And  me  to  an  Indian  Chief  such  as  you  read  about  in 
Cooper's  novels. 

Lucy,  O,  and  me  to  that  lovely,  darling  Pocahontas — just 
the  sweetest  Indian  girl  that  ever  was. 

Tom,  And  me  to  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  or  one  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  Dutchmen. 

Harry.  Why,  yes,  thai  would  make  History  real  interesting 
—be  a  sort  of  object-teaching,  wouldn't  it  ? 

History  {coming  forward).  Would  you  really  like  to  see  all 
these  people,  children  ? 

{The  children  all  start  hastily y  draw  backj  and  speak  together,) 

Lucy,     Oh-h — good  gracious  1 

Tom,     Why,  who  is  that  ? 

Harry,    Gemini-peltz  1 

Jennie,     O-o-oh,  my  gracious  me  1 

History.  Don't  be  alarmed,  children.  I  am  harmless  —  to 
look  at ! 

All  ( taking  a  step  towards  her).    Who  are  you  ? 

History.  I  am  what  Jennie  and  Tom  like,  and  Harry  and 
Lucy  abominate. 

All,     What  is  that? 

History,     History  I 

All,    History  ? 

History.  Yes,  I  am  the  Muse  of  History.  Would  you  Hke 
to  see  all  these  people  you  have  been  talking  about  ?  would  you  ? 
You  shall  I  Behold  I  thus  do  I  wave  my  wand  and  place  you  all 
in  the  power  of  a  lingering  dream,  and  thus,  by  the  power  ol  my 
magic  pen,  do  I  summon  the  past  and  mingle  the  centuries  into 
one. 


(  She  slowly  waves  her  hand  and  steps  backward  to  one  corner 
of  the  stagCy  while  music — low  and  soft — is  played.  Suddenly 
the  Mound-Builder  appears  at  the  back  of  the  stagc^  halts  a  mo- 
ment^ and  then  advames  to  the  front,) 

'Harry.    OkhoH  !  Tom,  Jennie,  — sec  there  !    There's  a  fel* 
low  all  dressed  in  skins. 

Tom,     I  wonder  who  he  isl 

Lucy  and  Jennie,     S-s-sh  I 

Mound' Builder : 
I  am  one  of  the  boys  of  whom  scientists  speak* 
A  man,  pre-historic ;  Dam<^  Nature's  first  freak. 
I  am  one  of  the  Mound-Builders,  dusty  with  age, 
Half  fact,  and  half  fiction  —  but,  just  now,  the  rage. 
For,  first  of  all  bipeds  with  reason  endowed, 
I  lead  in  the  van  of  the  gathering  crowd, 
The  dwellers  primevaj  !  the  first  of  the  race  I 
'Way  back  in  the  ages  we  owned  the  whole  place. 
No  trace  of  our  civilization  is  left ; 
Of  life,  home  and  country,  we  soon  were  bereft, 
When  the  Red  Men  —  a  horde  of  resistless  invaders  — 
Came — and  proved  themselves  any  but  nice  next-door  neighborSt 
They  conquered,  —  enslaved  us  —  and  you  know  the  rest 
Now  nothing  remains  of  us,  save  in  the  West, 
Where  huge  mounds,  scattered  over  the  country,  relate 
Only  part  of  our  customs,  but  not  of  our  fate. 

Tom.    Well,  now,  that  was  kind  of  rough,  wasn't  it  f 

Harry,  Yes,  it  was.  But  I  wouldn't  have  given  in  if  I  had 
been  you. 

Jennie.    Where  did  you  go  to,  please  ? 

Mound- Builder : 
Like  the  great  orb  of  heaven  when  daylight  is  done, 
We  went  westward  —  and  westward  —  and  sank  —  with  the  sun. 

( Steps  to  one  side.  With  a  bound  the  Indian  appears  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage  ^^  strides  hastily  to  the  front  and  half  faces  the 
children.) 

Tom.  Hullo,  Harry  1  There's  the  Indian  Chief  you  wanted 
to  see. 


Indian.    I  am  P^au-dan^,  —  the  Fire-Brand  I 
Chief  of  thrice  two  hundred  lodges ! 
When  I  walk,  the  mountains  tremble. 
When  I  speak,  the  ocean  listens. 
As  my  left  hand  sways  the  lightning, 
So  my  right  hand  grasps  the  whirlwind. 
All  the  arrows  in  my  quiver, 
In  my  quiver  fringed  with  wampum, 
Speed  them  straight  with  aim  unerrinj^ 
Bearing  death  to  deer  and  panther, 
Bearing  death  to  wolf  and  eagle, 
Bearing  death,  with  aim  unerring. 
To  the  heart  of  foe  and  rival. 
Stronger  than  the  oak  in  winter, 
Straighter  than  the  pine  and  cedar, 
Mightier  than  the  furious  tempest, 
Am  I  —  IVaur-ban-i  —  the  Fire4>rand, 
Chief  of  thrice  two  hundred  lodges, 
Brave  and  strong  and  straight  and  mighty — 

Ugh !  that's  me  !  that's  me ! Big  Injun  1 

Tom,    Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  fVau-^n-t\  you  are  just  about 
the  most  modest  man  I've  ever  seen.     So  unassuming  and  re- 
tiring ! 
Harry,    Say !  were  you  ever  a  small  boy,  Mr.  Fire-brand  ? 
Tom,    How  is  it  there  are  so  few  now,  if  you  were  really  so 
very  terrible  I 

Indian,    When  the  pale-face  rode  the  water 
On  his  birds  with  giant  pinions. 
With  his  tubes  that  sent  out  lightning 
And  his  drink  of  fire-water,  — 
Then,  the  red-man,  turning  westward, 
Interviewed  the  setting  sun-light. 

insteps  back.) 

Harry,    Well,  that's  rather  a  neat  way  of  putting  it    [Enter 
Spaniard— pompously.^    Hey — oh  I     Who's  this  ? 


Spimiard: 
With  Christopher  Columbus  from  Palos  did  I  sail, 
Bearing  high  Spain's  glorious  banner,  in  my  gleaming  coat-of- 

mail. 
From  the  shores  of  Hispanola,  fairest  gem  of  southern  sea, 
To  the  sunny  Land  of  Flowers  roamed  I,  gallant,  brave  and  free, 
Claiming  all  the  lands  before  us,  all  the  islands  of  the  main. 
For  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  mighty  Spain. 
Over  river,  plain  and  forest  in  our  triumph  did  we  go, 
Hunting  heretics  in  Cuba,  gathering  gold  in  Mexico ; 
Founding  empires  in  fancy,  —  builded  in  a  fertile  brain  — 
Bringing  all  the  worlds  before  us  to  the  crown  of  Sovereign 
Spain  I 

Tom.    Only  you  didn't,  Don  Magnificof 

Harry.    Say !  what  was  your  name  when  you  had  one  ? 

Spaniard: 
Don  Hernando  Pedro  Pablo  Cristoval  di  Farragon. 
Benito  Santa  Maria,  Knight  of  Fons  in  Arragon. 

Tarn.    Whew  I 

Lucy.    Did  your  mamma  call  you  all  that  when  you  were  a 
little  teenty  tonty  mite  of  a  baby  ? 

Harry.    Why,  Nannie,  his  name  was  Maria  I      How  could 
that  be  ?    That's  a  girl's  name. 

yennit.    Oh,  well,  I  suppose  they  got  sort  of  mixed  up  when 
they  were  naming  him  and  forgot  all  about  that. 

( Pocahontas  appears  at  rear  of  stage.  ^ 

Lucy.    Oh,  my  I  see  there,  Jennie  !    I  know  that's  Pocahon- 
tas, the  darling,  sweet  little  Indian  girl. 
Pocahontas  : 

In  many  a  glade 
Where  sun  and  shade 
Make  fair  the  happy  land. 
Where  broad  and  slow 
The  rivers  flow, 
My  father's  lodges  stand. 
The  mighty  chieftain,  Pow-hat-tan, 
Of  strong  and  sovereign  hand* 


A  forest  child. 
Untaught  and  wild, 
I  loved  each  tree  and  flower ; 
While  each  new  day 
I  roamed  at  play. 
Made  happy  every  hour ; 
And  ruled  my  father,  Pow-hat-tan, 
With  an  imperial  power. 

The  pale-face  came, 
My  father's  name 
And  mighty  power  feared  j 
I  stood  their  friend 
Until  the  end. 
When  war  the  hatchet  reared, 
And  made  my  father,  Pow-hat-ten, 
Spare  Mr.  Smith  —  I  did. 

The  white-man's  snare 
( But —/ don't — care  ) 
My  poor,  poor  heart  laid  low, 
For,  when  he  came 
I  changed  my  name, 
And — really — liked  it  so. 
And  Pocahontas  Pow-hat-tan 
Is  Mrs.  Rolfe,  you  know. 
(Steps  back.) 
Lucy*    Oh,  Jennie !    Wouldn't  we  like  to  have  been  Indian 
girls  and  lived  out  among  the  birds  and  the  flowers  all  the  time  ? 
Harry.    And  got  jolly  and  frost-bitten  and  nearly  frozen  in 
the  winter-time  I  hey,  Lucy  ? 
Ltuy.    Oh — well  —  only  in  summer,  I  mean. 

( Dutchmen  walks  stolidly  m,  looks  atoll  tAc  peopU  and  starts 
as  if  in  surprise.) 


T(m,    Hey,  Harry  I  look  at  the  Dutchman ! 
Dutchman : 

Potz  und  tansend  1    Donner  blitzen  I 
Was  is  das  ?    I'd  like  to  know  ? 
Vot  you  do  here  all  you  beobles 
Dot  vos  mein  owcn  blace  —  dot's  sol 
I  coomed  here  mit  Heindrik  Hoodson 
In  dot  good  old  ship  Halluf-Moon. 
Mit  mein  bipe  unt  mit  mein  pretzels 
Mit  mein  lager  and  bassoon. 
Und  I  had  von  pig  Dootch  varm-hans 
In  der  Bourie — dot  vos  me  ! 
Built  mit  bricks  I  brought  on  purpose 
From  dot  far  off  Zuyder  -  Zee. 
Vot's  my  name  ?  mein  liddle  kinder  ? 
Meinherr  Deidrich  Vanderschamm 
Of— vot  you  call  New  York  City, 
Und  /  calls  New  Amsterdam. 
Harry,    And  what  became  oiyouy  Mr.  Vanderschamm  ?    Did 
you  go  off  with  Henry  Hudson  too  ? 
Dutchman: 

I  vos  »<7W  yoost  oop  dot  river, 
Vere  dose  Kaatskill  mountains  schmile, 
Und— ^  mit  goot  old  Heindrik  Hoodson, 
I  blays  nine  pins  —  all  der  vile. 
Tom,    Why,  then  you  must  be  one  of  the  parties  Washington 
Irving  tells  about.     He  says  you  put  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  sleep, 
up  there,  for  ever  so  long. 
Dutchman  : 

Dot  vas  meinherr  Rip  Van  Wrinkle  ? 
Lazy  vellar  so  I  hears  — 
Dot  vos  so,  we  yoost  schky-yoogled 
Him  to  sleep,  for  sevansey  years. 
( Stcfs  oJufCf    Enter  PrUcilla  the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker,) 


Lucy,    Oh,  Jennie,  who  do    you    suppose  that  sweet  little 
woman  is  ?    Isn*t  she  prim  ! 

yennie,    I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  Lucy — unless  she  is  one  of 
the  girls  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
Lucy.    But  she  can't  be  a  Pilgrim  Father, 
Harry.    And  just  look  at  that  little  Quaker  man. 
Tom,    He  must  be  one  of  William  Penn^s  party. 
Priscilla: 

Where  angry  waves  in  fury  lashed 

A  rock-bound,  stormy  land, 

Where,  stem  and  cold,  the  wintry  skies 

Hung  o'er  the  Pilgrim  .band. 

We  stood  that  dark  December  day 

And  blessed  the  new-found  sod 

That  gave  us  what  our  home  denied— 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

With  Bradford  and  Miles  Standish  bold, 

I,  in  the  Mayflower,  came  — 

A  maiden  of  the  Puritans, 

Priscilla  is  my  name, 
Quaker: 

And  I,  from  persecution  dire, 

From  English  home  did  go. 

And,  sailing  westward,  came  with  Penn 

To  where,  green-banked  and  low, 

The  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware 

Down  to  the  ocean  flow. 

And  there,  between  the  kindred  streams, 

A  quiet  home  I  found. 

Where  from  the  Indians  I  bought 

A  plot  of  fertile  ground. 
Priscilla : 

And  where  John  Alden  made  our  home 

Beside  the  sounding  sea. 

From  Plymouth  up  to  Boston  Bay, 

And  westward,  where  the  forests  lay, 

Now,  in  this  later,  busy  day, 

Cities  and  towns  there  be. 


Jamie.  Oh,  yes,  Prisdlla,  it's  all  built  up  'way  back  —  ever 
solar.     My  grandfather  lives  at  Taunton,  and  that  is  a  bij^  city. 

Tom.  And  as  for  your  plot  of  ground  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Delaware — why— that's  an  awful  big  city,  almost  as 
big  as  New  York. 

Harry.    Yes  ;  that's  where  they  had  the  Centennial  last  year, 
and  everybody  in  the  world  was  there.     I  was  there,  anyhow. 
Quaker: 

Ah,  yes  I    By  Delaware's  bright  waves. 
By  Schuylkill's  field  and  fen. 
Great  squares  of  brick  and  marble  spread, 
Where  once  my  cottage  reared  its  head. 
And  countless  throngs  of  workers  tread 
The  lands  of  William  Penn. 
(  The  roll  of  a  drum  is  heard.     Continental  Soldier  appears  at 
rear  of  stage  with  gun  at  *  shoulder  arms.''    He  gives  the  salute^ 
marches  to  front  of  stage  and  *  presents  arms  ; '  then  stands  at 
*  parade  rest.^    Drum  continues  to  beat  during  the  movements 
attending  his  entrance^ 
ContinentcU  Soldier : 

I  helped  the  boys  on  Bowling  Green 
Pull  the  King's  statue  down  ; 
I  raised  the  shout, 
And  joined  the  rout, 
That  fired  this  loyal  town. 
I  fought  the  Red-coats  all  the  years,  — 
Through  which,  'midst  wavering  hopes  and  fean, 
That  baptism  of  blood  and  tears 
Our  nation  did  annoint  — 
With  Washington  at  Trenton  Plains, 
And  Wayne  at  Stony  Point 
I  strove  to  make  the  Red-coats  yield 
On  many  a  well-contested  field, 
In  many  a  bitter  fight; 
I  felt  the  ills  of  Valley  Forge 

In  sorrow's  dismal  night ; 
Till  Vorktown's  Day 
Drove  fear  away, 
And  crowned  the  cause  of  Right 


(Sups  aside,) 
Hany,  .  Thlree  cheers  for  you !    Hurrah ! 
Tom,    I  tell  you  now  he's  just  splendid,  ain*t  he? 

{Enter  Mrs,  Robert  Murray ^  who  advances  to  front  dkd 
makes  a  low  courtesy,) 

"  Lucy,    Oh,  just  see  there,  Jennie;  what  a  charming  little 
ladyl 

Tom.    She  is  one  of  the  ladies  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  whom 
you  said^^tf  would  like  to  see. 

Jennie.    What  a  lovely  dress  I    And  see,  her  hair  is  aU  pow- 
dered.   I  wonder  who  she  is  ? 
Mrs,  Murray : 

Our  homestead  stood  'midst  pleasant  fields^ 

Where  now  the  builder's  skill 

Block  after  block  of  palaces 

Has  reared  on  Murray  Hill. 

The  Murray  mansion  was  my  home, 

And  Murray  was  ray  name, 

And  there  one  day,  in  hot  pursuit, 

The  British  army  came. 

The  General,  Sir  William  Howe, 

In  haste  was  pressing  on 

Where  Washington's  retreating  force 

Across  the  hills  had  gone. 

But  I  was  rebel  to  the  core, 

And  vowed  to  do  my  part 

To  save  the  General,  who  was  dear 

To  every  patriot  heart. 

With  smiling  words  and  pleasant  talk, 

And  table  richly  spread, 

I  kept  the  British  officers, 

While  fast  the  moments  sped; 
With  anxious  heart 
I  played  my  part, 


And,  when  they  galloped  on, 
My  brief  delay 
Had  won  the  day, 
For  Washington  was  gone. 
y<nnu.    Oh  I  what  a  brave  little  woman  !    And  did  not  Gen- 
eral  Washington  thank  you  ever  so  much  ? 
Mrs.  Murray : 

Oh,  yes,  my  dear ; 
He  journeyed  here 
One  day,  in  after  years, 
And  took  my  hand 
With  words  so  grand 
He  called  forth  happy  tears. 
And  with  him  came — 
You  know  his  name  ^- 
Ah,  me  !  I  hear  it  yet, 
Our  country's  friend* 
Whom  France  did  send, 
The  Marquis  Lafayette. 
{S/fps  astd^.) 

yennu.    How  I  should  like  to  have  been  there.    I  do  so  love 
that  dear  La&yette,  don*t  you,  Tom  ? 

Tom,    Yes  ma^am  /    I  think  he  was  a  regular  brick. 
Harry.    Now,  who  comes  next  ? 

( Drum  heard  again.    Soldier  of  iSi2  enters  with  same  military 
manenevres  as  the  Centinental  Soldier^ 

Lucy,    Oh,  another  soldier  I 
Soldier  of  \%\z\ 

When  Miss  Columbia  was  young, 

Some  sixty  years  ago, 
Her  mother — Dame  Britamiia  — 

Her  power  tried  to  show. 
By  bothering  Miss  Columbia 
About  her  ships,  you  know. 


But  Miss  Columbia  would  not  stand 

Such  wicked  conduct  then ; 
She  stood  her  ground  courageously 

And  summoned  all  her  men, 
Who  taught  old  Dame  Britannia 

To  keep  the  peace  again. 

And  I  was  with  Columbia's  men 

When  fast  the  bullets  flew, 
With  Gen.  Scott,  at  Lundy's  Lane^ 

With  Perry's  gallant  crew, 
And  down  behind  the  cotton  balls 

With  General  Jackson,  too. 
( Steps  aside,) 

Harry  and  Tom : 

"  The  army  and  Navy  forever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue ! " 

{A  great  scuffling  is  heard  outside — then  enter    Columbia 
^*>i^f^  fl^gi  driving  or  dragging  in  the  Boy  in  Blue  and  the  Boy 
in  Gray — both  much  disheveled.) 
Columbia: 

You  naughty  boys !    I'm  quite  ashamed, 

Vm  pained,  I  do  declare  I 
To  find  you  so,  with  doubled  fists 

And  such  disordered  hair. 
How  many  times  must  I  repeat 

The  lesson  you  should  know — 
Those  little  lines  I  taught  you  both 
So  many  years  ago ! 

{Shakes  her  finger  at  them, ) 

"*  Let  dogs  delight 
To  bark  and  bite, 
For  'tis  their  nature  to ; 
Let  bears  and  lions 
Giowl  and  fig|it» 


Vor  God  has  made  them  toi 
Bnt^  chfldren,^<w  should  never  let 
Your  angry  passions  rise, 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes.'* 

Now  tell  me  what  the  reason  is 

For  this  disgraceful  thing  ? 
And  promise  me,  from  this  day  forth. 

There'll  be  no  quarreling. 

(  7%e  Boy  in  Blue  and  Boy  in  Gray  speak  alternately.) 

Boy  in  Blue.    We've  had  a  slight  unpleasantness, 

Boy  in  Gray.    In  fact  —  we've  had  a  row, 

Boy  in  Blue.    But  why  it  was,  and  how  it  was  — 

(  They  both  look  at  each  other ^  shake  their  heads  and  speak  to- 
together^    Well,  we  won't  say  just  now. 

Boy  in  Blue.    For,  don't  you  see,  we've  made  it  up, 

Bey  in  Gray.    And,  shaking  hands,  agree 

Boy  in  Blue.    That  from  this  day  we'll  live  in  peace, 

Boy  in  Gray.    From  strife  and  passion  free. 

Boy  in  Blue.    For  it  was  such  an  awful  row 

Boy  in  Gray.    ( A  rough-and-tumble  fight ) 

Boy  in  Blue.    That,  when  we  both  were  tired  out, 

Boy  in  Gray.    We  thought  it  wasn't  right 

Boy  in  Blue.    And  so  we  promised,  while  our  hearts  were 

beating  fast. 
Boy  in  Gray.    Henceforth  to  be  as  brothers,  both. 
And  bury  up  the  past 

(  Turning  to  Columbia.) 

Boy  in  Blue.    And  thou,  Columbia,  here  the  vow 

Boy  in  Gray.     Which  we  renew  to-day. 

(  They  join  hands.) 

Boy  in  Blue.    Hand  clasping  hand, 

Boy  in  Gray.  We'll  live  as  one, 

Boy  in  Blue.    The  Boys  in  Blue 

Boy  in  Gray.  And  Gray  I 

(  Columbia  places  the  flag  between  them  so  that  Us  folds  ceftter 
them  both.) 


Columbia : 

That's  right  !-that*s  right !  my  bonny,  bdys. 

Let  History  relate, 
In  records  true,  the  vow  which  you 

This  day  perpetuate. 
And  oh,  my  children  — one  and  all  — 
To  you  Columbia  speaks  I 
Preserve  her  honor,  guard  her  caus^, 
And  give  the  love  she  seeks: 

{Reaches  her  hands  to  the  historical  characters,) 

O  Shadows  of  the  fading  Past, 

(  Turns  iowad  the  children.) 

O  Hope,  that  is  to  be, 

Still  let  your  deeds,  like  crowns  of  light. 

Wreathe  and  encircle  me. 

Advance  your  country's  power  and  might. 

Her  honor  and  her  laws, 
Till  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Respect  her  sacred  cause. 
Let  free  America  uphold 

These  truths,  all  else  above: 
Man's  universal  brotherhood. 
And  God's  unchanging  love  I 
The  characters  all  form  a  half  circle.    History  advances  with 
Columbia  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  slowly  waves  her  wand.) 
History: 

The  dream  is  over. 
Vanish  now,  ye  memories  of  the  Past  I 
And,  children  of  the  Future, 
Let  this  recollection  last ; 
Remember'too  that  History  seeks 
To  store  your  minds  with  light, 
That  you,  by  knowledge  of  the  past^ 
May  read  life's  book  aright 
And  to  your  country,  when  the  years 
Shall  link  you  to  her  fate, 
Be  true  and  loyal,  knowing  well 
What  makes  a  perfect  State ;  — 
Not  forts,  nor  ships,  nor  armed  hosts, 
Nor  gold,  nor  titles  grand. 
But  true  hearts  beating  for  the  Rij^t, 
God,  and  your  native  land ! 
{Af$ukf  Hail  Columbia,  as  they  pass  off,or  cu  the  curtain  faUs.) 


MADEMOISELLE'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

By  Mary  Graham. 


Mademoiselle,  who  teaches  French  in  vari&us  schools  and 

homes, 
Minnie,  one  of  her  pupils^  a  child  about  six  years  of  age, 
Ellen,  Mary,  Susan,  Sophy  and  Gertrude,  her  pupils  in 

Miss  Tabby  s  School, 
Benjamin,  a  private  pupil,  a  lad  of  about  ''fifteen  summers^ 
F^NY,  daughter  of  the  lady  with  whom  M'lle  boards.    She 

is  devoted  to  M'lle. 

ACT  I. 
Scene  I. 
A  school-room  deserted  by  all  but  the  French  teacher  and  a  very 
entail  i^rl.     M'l.l.K  />  srnted  at  her  dfsk,  while  the  little  one 
comes  toward  her ^  heavily  laden  with  a  parcel  almost  as  large  as 
herself 

Minnie.    Mama*selle — 

M'lle.    Ma  petite? 

Minnie,     Here's  a  present  that  — 

M^lle.    O I  parlez  Fran^ais,  petite ;  **  voici  un  cadeaa.*^ 

Minnie,    Voici  un  cadeau  de  Noel  pour  vous  — 

MUle  {with  a  start).    Un  cadeau  de  Noel  ?  pour  moi  f    Mail 
ma  cb^re  enfant,  il  y  a  trois  semaines  dMci  k  Nogl. 

Minnie.    Oul    Je  le  sais  —  mois  j'avais  peur  de  le  —  de  le  — 
O  !  j'oublie  le  mot,  —  j'avais  peur  de  les  —  to  break  them  -» 
"  M  Ule.    De  les  casser  ? 
Minnie.    Merci !  de  les  casser,  si  je  les  gardais  si  longtemps 


et  ie  prtif^e  yom  ies  donner  maintenant,  c^est  one  paire  de 
vases. 

MHle  (opening  the  package).  Ol  le  joli  cadeaul  jc  vous 
remercie  mille  fois  — surtout  de  Tattention .  ( Throws  her  arms 
around  Minnie's  neck  and  kisses  her.  After  examining  the 
vases  and  admiring  them^  she  wraps  them  up  again,  and  kisses 
VLi^^vt  good-hy.  Exit  MiNNis,  with  a  satisfied  smile  upon  her 
face,) 

At  lie  (alone.)  Des  vases  !  des  vases  1  toujours  des  vases  I  Ces 
en&.nts  auront,  elles  jamais  Tid^e  de  me  domiee  autre  chose  que 
des  vases  k  No€l  ?    L'ann6  demi^re,  j'en  ai  re^u  une  douzaine 

—  e'en  est  trop — eh  bien  !  J'aime  ces  enfants,  et  leur  aimable 
attention  me  fait  plaiser,  mais  je  pr^^rerais  ne  pas  toujours  re- 
cevoir,  des  vases.  Ce  sont  Ies  dernier  cette  ann^e  j'esp^re ; 
allons  done  I  pourquoi  me  plaindre  ?  si  je  deviens  jamais  trop 
kgit  pour  enseigner,  je  pourrai  avoir  on  magazin  de  Faience 
alors  paurai  assez  de  brimborions pour  monter  boutique.  (She 
dresses  hernlffor  the  street^  and  walks  out,  eanying  the  package 
in  her  arms. 

SCBNX  II. 

A  bedroom  in  a  boarding^hcme.  M'llk  alam,  reading  or 
studying.  Enter  Fanny,  with  a  joyous  expression  upon  herface^ 
and  something  in  her  hand,  which  she  holds  behind  her  back. 

Fanny.  Just  guess  what  I  have  for  you  1  {She  pirouettes  on 
one  foot,  as  if  hardly  able  to  contain  herself.) 

MUle.    I  have  never  guessed  something  in  my  life. 

Fanny.  Vm  so  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  it  \o 
'ou,  and  V\\  not  keep  you  in  suspense  any  longer.  {She  hands 
M  LLE  a  letter.) 

MUle.  O,  a  letter  I  {She  starts  up  joyously,  then  her  couu' 
tenance  falls,  as  she  examines  the  envelope.)    But  not  from  home 

—  not  from  France  I 

Fanny.  O,  I  am  so  sorry  f  Bat  I  might  have  known  that  by 
the  thick  paper  and  that  big  writing. 


AtlU  {her  face  lightening  as  she  kisses  Fanny's  disconsolate 
0ne).  Never  mind  you,  ma  ch^e,  it  will  come,  my  letter,  before 
Christmas.  I  am  sure  of  it.  {She  breaks  open  the  envelope^  in 
an  indifferent  manner^  and  reads :) 

APUe.  O,  it  is  from  one  scholar  I  had  when  first  I  did  come 
to  America,  and  she  does  send  me  a  present ;  it  will  be  at  the 
office — your  Adams'  Company.  I  am  to  go  down  for  it  or  send 
a  boy  —  what  can  it  be,  I  would  like  to  be  told  ?  O  t  here  is  a 
P.  S.  on  the  other  side  {feads),  "  Be  sure  and  send  a  careful 
person —  it  will  be  easily  broken.** 

Fanny.  I  wonder  what  it  is.  /will  go  down  for  it  with 
pleasure,  if  you  will  trust  me,  and  I  will  be  so  careful. 

MHU  (laughing  heartily.)  I  feel  sure  what  it  will  bee — to  be 
so  delicat — it  must  be  either  china  or  glass — and  they  never 
do  send  anything  of  that  to  a  person  who  is  not  married,  except 
— can  I  say  it  ?  I  do  feel  it  must  be  that  —  except  vases^  Fanny, 
vases  !    JiLst  think  of  the  atrocity,  do  you  say  ? 

Fanny  (lauding).  I  believe  you  are  becoming  morbid  on  the 
subject.    It  might  be  a  thousand  other  things  besides  vases  — 

M*lle.  Yes — it  mignt  oe  -<-  it  it  was  concerning  any  soul  but 
me  —  but  you  know  —  I  have  travel,  and  I  know  the  world  byj 
this  time,  and  my  heart  tells  me  it  is  more  vase  (plaintively). 

Fanny,  Well,  do  you  want  them,  or  will  you  leave  them  at 
the  office  for  << old  hoss"? 

MUle  *"  Old  boss  "  And  pray  will  you  teU  me  what  is  ''  old 
boss*'? 

Fanny.  Well,  you  know  there  are  hundreds  of  things  sent  by 
Adams'  Express  Company,  whose  owners  are  not  to  be  found 
and  these  things  cannot  be  delivered,  and  so  they  are  kept  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  then  sold.  The  clerks  call  them  ''  old 
hossy"  though  I  don't  know  why. 

ATlle  (laughing).  That  is  very  funny,  but  I  cannot  let  my 
present  so  ^  delicat "  stay  long  in  company  with  the  "old  horses  " 
—  it  would  hurt  my  friend  if  she  knew;  but  I  hope  there  will  be- 
nothing  on  it  to  pay,  for  you  know  I  must  save  all  I  can. 


J^mmy  {hemrtUy.)    Yes,  indeed !  but  I  don't  think  there  will 
beb'    She  woold  sorely  pay  for  it  in  advance  r  and  I  hope  it  is  not 


Mi^Ui.    'i^iDityit  sais  que  trop-»I  nean,  I  know  bottooivcll 
(Exit  Faniiy.] 

ACT  VL 

SCINK  I. 

Thi  same*    VtvUL  and  Fanny  chatting  ecsily,  wkiU  sack  it 
huy  with  hir  saoing  or  fancy-work* 

Fanny,  It  really  is  becoming  ridiculous  —  two  pairs  already, 
and  Christmas  nearly  two  weeks  off.  I  should  think  they 
would  try  and  find  out  what  you  would  like  to  have  before  they 
spend  their  money. 

MUle,  One  would  think  so ;  but  I  become  resigned.  No  !  I 
will  not  give  up  so  soon  to  the  china-shop  destinee.  I  will  make 
one  more  effort — for  the  girls  of  Mees  Tabby's  school,  if  they 
do  not  take  the  hint,  they  are  not  girls  of  sense. 

(Fanny  looks  at  her  inquiringly^  and  with  much  interest,) 

MUle,  You  know  I  do  need  much  a  new  umbrella ;  that  one 
of  mine  is — well,  so  shabby  as  you  do  say  here ;  but  a  new  one 
is  costing  too  much  for  me  just  now.  I  will  take  it  every  day  to 
the  school,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  look  well  at  it  If  they 
then  do  give  me  a  pair  of  vases  instead  of  the  nice,  useful  um- 
brella, which  would  not  cost  any  more,  then  —  eh  bien  !  I  will 
yes,  I  must,  resign  myself  to  the  china  shop. 

Fanny,    If  somebody  could  only  give  them  a  hint, 

MUle,  And  do  you  not  think  that  hint  enough  broad !  It 
would  be  in  France,  I  know,  where  we  do  not  be  spending  out 
money  on  useless  toys,  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  needing 
something  for  every  day. 

Fanny,    01  if  we  could  only  go  to  France  tof^ether  I 


Af  7/^.  Ma  chcrc  !  America  is  very  nice  — very  nice  indeed, 
if  there  were  not  so  many,  many  vase.  But  we  will  see,  we  two, 
what  my  old  umbrella  will  do  before  Christmas.  I  will  give  it 
many  floorish  before  then— and  if  that  do  not  succeed^ 

Famny*  We'll  go  to  France  together,  and  set  up  a  china 
shop. 


SCSNX  VL 

A  largt  school-room.  In  the  front  is  a  class  of  five  girls  Ellen, 
Susan,  Sophy,  Mary  and  Gertruds,  waiting  for  their 
teacher,  M*LLX  enters  hurriedly^  her  umbrella  in  hand.  The 
latter  she  hangs  on  the  edge  of  her  desh,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  girls  J  and  then  proceeds  with  the  lesson, 

MHle,    Quelle  est  votre  le^on  aujourdhier,  El^ne  ? 

Ellem  Nons  avons  trois  terbet  de  la  premise  conjugaison ; 
parler,  donner,  et  marcher. 

MHle.  Marie,  veuillez  me  conjoguer  le  verbe  parler,  i  tons 
les  temps  simples  ? 

Mary  conjugates^  with  one  or  two  mistahes,  which  the  teacher 
corrects.  The  lesson  on  this  verb  may  be  continued  ad  libitum 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  girls. 

Affile,  Maintenant,  donner — conjuguez  donner,  et  ajoutez  un 
complement  direct,  parce  que  c'^t  un  verbe  transitif. 

Susany  Oui,  MUle — je  donne  un  cadeau  —  tu  donne  un 
cadean  — il  donne  un  cadeau  —  Pluriel,  nous  donnons  un  cadeau, 
vous  donnez  un  cadeau,  ils  donnent  un  cadeau. 

Affile,    Tr&  bien  —  continuez  Sophie — je  don  —  " 

Sophy,  { in  a  squeaking  kind  of  a  voice),    Je  donnais  un  cadeau. 

Affile  (interrupting  her)  Mais  il  faut  avoir  un  peu  de  variety 
dan  V06  complteent — je  donnais  —  ne  pouvez,  vous  penser  i 
autre  chose  qui  it  cadeau  ? 

Sophia.    Non  Mile  —  I  can't  think — je  ne  puis  pas  petiter. 

Affile,    El^ne — avez-vous  on  peu  plus  dlmagination  f  ^of* 


ons  :  }e  donnais  — 

Ellen  {.eagerly  and  looking  direcUy  at  the  umbreUa),  Oi  i^ 
M'lle.;  je  donnais  un  parapluie,  tu  donnais  un  paraploie  etc. 

MHle  (  Joyously)  \  la  bonne  heure  1  mais  autre  chooe  main- 
enant:  Gertrude,  je  donnai — 

Gertrude.    Je  donnai  un  vase  — 

M^Ue,  Non,  non,  non — plus  de  vases  ^nous  pr^^rons  le 
parapluie  —  je  donnai — 

Sophy.    Je  donnai  un  parapluie,  tu  donnas  un  parapluie  etc. 

AfUle.  Vous  pouvez  conjuguer  la  reste  du  verbe  avec  la 
m^me  complement,  s'il  vous  plait,  il  est  tr^  it  propos. 

(  TTie  bell  sounds,  and  the  girls  rise  to  change  classes :  Affile 
opening  out  her  umbrella  gives  it  a  shake,  moving  it  up  and  down 
on  the  handle  and  giving  a  full  view  of  the  holes  with  which  it  is 
almostflUd,) 


ACT  nL 

ScBNX  r. 

A  room  gaudily  furnished,  with  every  appearance  ef  wealth,  hut 
none  of  culture :  a  tall  awkward  boy  ai  fifteen,  or  thereabouts,  is 
busily  arranging  a  pair  of  majolica  vases,  packing  them  in  a 
box  and  talking  meanwhile  to  himself 

Benjamin.  I  do  hope  she  will  like  them — but  I  am  afraid 
not,  for  I  never  can  do  anything  to  please  her ;  bat  she  ought 
to  like  these,  they  cost  such  an  awful  lot — bat  here  the  oomeSp 
and  I  do  want  to  sorprise  her  with  them. 

(He  hides  them  in  a  cabinet  and  then  stands  awkwardly  behind 
a  chair,) 

Enter  M*llk. 

MHle,    Bon  jour,  Benjamin  —  il  fait  bien  froid,  aujourdhier. 

Benjamin,  (with  an  atrocious  accent).  Bon  jour,  MUle  —  I 
can't  say  the  rest  if  you  want  me  to. 

ATUe  (smiling),  Ohl  no^  I  did  only  want  to  say  it  is  very  cold 
to-day* 


Benjamin  {a  little  more  at  ease)  Oh!  I  might  have  known  that 
was  it  if  I  had  only  thought  a  minute,  and  I  think  I  would,  if 
you  hadn't  gone  so  much  like  a  steam-engine — but  won't  you 
come  to  the  register  and  get  warm  ?  and  let  me  take  your  um- 
brella —  I'd  like  to  know  what  anyone  would  want  with  an  um- 
brella on  such  a  day  as  this  ? 

Affile,  Oh !  they  have  more  than  one  of  uses  (smiling  as  she 
hands  it  to  him) 

Benjamin,  Yes  —  I  believe  some  folks  Jo  use  them  to  keep 
them  steady  when  it's  slippery 

Af*lle,    Avez  vous  bienprepar^  votre  lecon  ? 

Benjamin.  I  know  that's  something  about  lesson — but  I 
thought  it  was  too  near  Christmas  to  be  pouring  over  books 
and  besides — 

MHU,     Ehbien! 

Benjamin.  Mother  and  I  have  both  come  to  the  conclusion  I 
had  better  learn  American  before  I  attempt  French. 

Aflle,    Comment  ?  vous  n'6tes  pas  un  sauvage  ? 

Benjamin.  Oh  !  talk  American,  won't  you — there's  no  use  in 
my  trying  to  learn  such  gibberish. 

MUle  (laughing).  I  see  it  is  not  of  more  use  to  speak  to  you 
French,  you  will  not  learn  ever  until  you  go  to  France  —  yon 
love  not  to  study  and  you  think  there  is  not  a  use  for  you  to 
waste  your  time  and  money  this  way  any  more. 

Benjamin,  You've  about  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this  time. 
You  know  the  quarter  is  up  to-day — and  —  there's  not  much 
sense  in  commencing  another,  but  I  want  you  to  accept  a  parting 
present  from  me,  you've  been  so  jolly  kind,  though  I  dare  say 
you  have  scolded  me  sometimes,  when  I  did  not  know  it. 

(He  goes  over  to  the  cabinet  and  draws  forth  the  package,  and 
hands  it  to  his  teacher), 

MUle  Oh  !  a  thousand  thanks:  (while  he  opens  it  her  face  is  a 
mixture  cf  curiosity  and  drollery,  but  when  he  produces  the  vases, 
she  limits  her  remarks  to  a  language  which  he  cannot  understand). 

M^lle.  Mille  remercements  mon  gar^on — ce  n'est  que  la 
tioisifeme  paire  que  j'ii  re^ue  pour  Noel ;  il  aurait  micux  valu, 
m'acheter  un  parapluie  mais  enfin,  c'est  amiable  tout  le  mdme; 
It  cheval  donn^,  on  ne  regarde  pas  k  la  bride. 

Exeunt, 


SCENB  n. 

M'llb  and  Fanny,  sewing  and  chatting, 

MHle,  I  cannot  think  to-morrow  is  Christmas  —  it  is  so  soon, 
this  year. 

Fanny,  Oh  1  it  always  seems  that  way :  at  least,  it  does  to 
me.  I  never  get  half  of  my  presents  finished  in  time  :  but  you 
have  not  told  me  what  the  girls  of  Miss  Tabby's  school  gave  you, 
though  I  knew  it  was  not  an  umbrella,  un  parapluie  as  you  call 
it.  {Shi  glances  auer  at  the  old  umbrella^  which  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  room,) 

Affile,  Ohl  ma  ch^re  enfant — I  took  for  those  girls  all  the 
minutes  —  they  did  give  me  nothing  yesterday  —  they  will  bring 
it — their  committer/,  they  call  themselves,  I  believe  —  but  my 
heart  says  it  will  be  no  umbrella  for  me  —  no !  vases  are  in  the 
air,  I  think  —  it  will  be  vases,  I  fear  me,  but  we  will  see. 

(A  knoch  at  the  door.  Enter  Ellen,  Sophy,  Susan,  Mary  and 
Gertrude,  bearing  among  them  a  heavy  pachage,  M*lle  casts  a 
half  despairing^  half  triumphant  glance  at  Fanny  and  says  in  a 
lew  tone :    "  Pas  de  parapluie  —  ** 

Ellen,  Noussommes  venues — oh!  Please,  I  can't  say  it  in 
French,  and  I  have  forgotten  all  that  pretty  speech. 

MHle,  Ca  ne  me  fait  rien  ma  ch^re ;  je  suis  bien  de  vous  voir : 
veiullez  vous  asseoir. 

Sophy,  Oh  1  please,  won't  you  talk  English  to  us  just  this 
once  ?  it  isn't  in  school,  you  knew,  and  I  think  you  talk  it  so 
pretty. 

Hflle,  I  would  wish  it  were  — what  do  you  say  correct^  more 
than  pretty :  well,  yes,  I  will  be  kind  for  once :  we  will  speak 
English,  now,  but  just  this  one  time. 

Sophy  (aside  to  Gertrude)  **one  time : "  don't  that  sound  cute  ? 

{Mary  nudges  Ellen  and  looks  significantly  at  the  mysterious 
package), 

Ellen.  Oh!  Then  I  may  tell  you  in  English— but— but  I 
studied  it  in  French,  and  can't  remember  it  any  other  way  — 


nous  sommes  venue  —  we  have  come  (whispers  to  hersdf)  to 
g^ve  you  our  present  of  Christmas  —  but  {here  she  speaks  quickly, 
and  not  as  if  reciting  a  lesson)^  but  they  couldn't  all  come,  because 
we  knew  there  wouldn't  be  loom  for  all  of  us — but  they  all 
helped  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  are  the  committee :  ( looking  very 
important), 

MHle  Oh  I  you  are  the  committe^^  —  what  a  sweet  kind 
committee  you  are  —  and  am  I  to  look  at  the  present  now,  or 
wait  to-morrow  ? 

Blleu,  Whichever  you  choose  —  but  I  think  it  is  nicer  not  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  until  the  very  day  —  so  I  would 
not  open  it  until  to-morrow»  if  you  can  wait  that  long  ;  and  you 
can  tell  us  on  the  day  school  commences  again,  whether  you  like 
it  then. 

M*lle,  (aside,  "  Then !  "  )  Very  well,  my  dear,  and  now  you 
must  take,  each  of  you,  some  piece  of  the  cake  Miss  Fanny  was 
so  kind  to  make  for  me  —  and  I  thank  you  all  for  the  kind 
thought  of  me,  to  bring  me  around  this  heavy  present.  (She 
passes  around  a  plate  of  cake,  and  the  girls  eat.) 

Ellen,  We  must  go,  now,  M'Ue,  and  we  all  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

Exeunt  Ellin,  Ma&y,  Sophy,  Gertrude  and  Susan. 

MUle,  {Opening  the  package).  What  have  I  tell  you,  Fanny, 
my  dear?  (holding  up  a  vase)  pas  de  parapluie  pour  moi  et  rien 
de  sens  non  plus — toujours  des  vases,  des  vases  I  (displays  a 
pair  of  hanasome  vases)  oh  I  those  dear  children,  they  are  so 
sweet,  and  I  do  love  them — more  may-bee,  than  I  would  love  if 
they  had  more  what  you  call  coi^mon  sense  —  but  I  think  it  not 
very  common  in  America. 

Fanny,  Please  don't  say  that,  though  it  is  no  wonder  you 
think  so  — but  shall  I  bring  you  the  rest  of  your  vases? 

AfUle,    If  you  will  be  so  kind,  and  I  will  commence  already 
my  new  vocation.     (She  arranges  the  vases,  six  in  all,  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor,  and  seating  herself  in  the  center,  raises  her  old  urn- 
kreUa),    Now  we  are  all  ready  for  our  china  shop. 
(Curtain  Falls.) 


AMERICA'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 

A  CENTENNIAL  OPERETTA. 
By  Geo.  B.  Bartlktt. 


America,  bltie  waist  trimmed  with  gilt  paper  stars,  skirt  made 
of  flags;  a  pointed  crown  of  blue  paper  with  golden  star.  She 
stands  upon  a  tadle  draped  with  flags,  and  leans  with  her  left 
hand  upon  a  tall  staff  surmounted  by  a  liberty-cap.  The  other 
charctcters  stand  in  a  semi-circle  around  her.  Each  advatices 
to  the  centre  as  she  speaks  or  sings,  and  kneels  before  America 
and  presetits  her  gift,  then  retires  to  her  place.  AMERICA  ac- 
knoiuledges  each  present,  which  she  plcues  on  a  small  table  at 
her  side. 

Industry,  long  brown  robe.     Gift,  horn  of  plenty. 

Agriculture,  long  green  robe.     Gift,  sheaf  of  wheat. 

Electricity,  long  red  robe.    Gift,  coil  of  wire. 

Science,  long  black  robe.     Gift,  a  map. 

Wealth,  long  yellow  robe.'    Gift,  casket  of  jewels. 

Literature,  dark  blue  robe.     Gift,  roll  of  manuscript. 

Commerce,  light  blue  robe,  trimmed  7vith  cotton  wadding.  Gift, 
a  ship. 

Integrity,  long  white  robe.    She  presents  no  gift. 

All  join  in  singing,  to  the  tune  of**Auld  Lang  Syne,^*  this  open* 
ing  chorus : 


A  hundred  years  have  swiftly  rolled  in  endless  round  away, 
Since  our  beloved  country  first  beheld  the  light  of  day  ; 
And  now  we  bring  as  birthday  gifts  our  choicest  treasures  here, 
To  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  this  Centennial  year. 

Amerkii, 

Beloved  ones  !  with  joy  I  see  your  smiling  faces  here, 

And  listen  to  your  full  report  of  each  progressive  year. 

Stand  forth  and  tell  what  each  has  done,  my  children  strong  and 

true, — 
Industry  I   as  your  time  is  short,  suppose  we  hear  from  you. 

Industry. 

Where  the  primeval  forest  stood,  a  thousand  cities  rise  ; 
Ten  thousand  churches  upward  point  in  warning  to  the  skies ; 
Millions  of  looms  are  weaving  fast,  with  tireless,  rapid  hands  ; 
Railroads  now  bind  the  continent  with  solid  iron  bands. 

Agriculture, 

I*ve  made  the  howling  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ; 
Where  once  the  sand  blew  hot  and  fierce,  the  wheat  now  freely 

grows ; 
And  cattle,  from  the  western  plains,  go  forth  in  herds,  to  feed 
The  hungry  poor  in  distant  lands,  wherever  there  is  need. 

EUctricity. 

I've  placed  a  girdle  round  the  world,  and  underneath  the  deep ; 
Without  regard  to  time  or  space,  from  pole  to  pole  I  leap  ; 
The  darkest  places  of  the  world  now  shine  with  Hashing  light, 
And,  more  than  all  of  this,  in  truth,  I've  learned  to  read  and 
write. 

Science. 

All  things  on  earth  and  in  the  air  I  measure,  small  and  great ; 
The  orbits  of  the  starry  hosts  with  ease  I  calculate ; 
I  heal  the  sick,  and  teach  the  wise,  and  banish  every  pain ; 
And  things  that  seemed  a  useless  waste  I  bring  to  use  again. 


JVeatth. 

From  California's  golden  shore  to  realms  of  crystal  ice, 

The  nations  multiply  their  gains  by  taking  my  advice ; 

Your  bonds  are  known  in  every  land,  and  treasured  near  and 

far, 
And  by  the  next  Centennial  year  your  bills  may  be  at  par. 

Literature, 

New  books  are  published  every  day,  some  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Our  authors  now  in  foreign  lands  are  slowly  getting  fame ; 
Our  magazines  are  wide  awake,  the  children's  joy  and  pride  j 
Our  schools  the  best  the  sun  can  see  in  all  his  journey  wide. 

Commerce. 

Our  flag  now  floats  in  every  breeze,  our  prows  all  waves  divide  ; 
Our  goods  are  sent  to  every  land,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  ; 
We  gather  gems  from  Afric's  shores,  where  golden  torrents  roll. 
And  oil  from  where  the  freezing  waves  defend  the  northern 
pole. 

America. 

I  hear  with  joy  your  welcome  words  of  faithful  duty  done, 
But  in  your  noble  company  I  see  a  silent  one. 
Approach,  my  dearest,  purest  child,  and  fearlessly  proclaim 
The  progress  made  by  honest  truth,  the  best-enduring  fame. 

Integrity. 

Alas!  I  sadly  must  confess  my  labors  are  in  vain,— 
For  public  men  too  often  fall  before  the  greed  of  gain ; 
The  thirst  for  fame  has  been  too  much  for  many  a  noble  soul, 
And  self,  of  many  a  patriot  heart,  has  gained  the  full  control. 

Americcu 

With  sorrow  and  distress  I  hear  this  story,  sad,  but  true,  — 
But  next  Centennial  year  sliall  be  a  brighter  one  for  you ; 


The  faithless  ones  shall  bow  in  dust  before  your  warning  voice. 
And  our  next  set  of  public  men  shall  make  your  heart  rejoice. 

AH  kneel  before  America  and  sing  the  closing  chorus. 

We  hail  the  age  of  truth  and  right,  when  patriots  shall  be 
Like  those  of  old,  from  selfish  aims  and  low  ambitions  free  ; 
And  truth  and  progress  onward  go,  forever  hand  in  hand, 
And  our  beloved  country  make  the  greatest,  purest  land. 

Note.    These  verses  can  be  spoken,  if  preferred,  singii^  only  the  opening 
and  closing  chorus. 


TELL-TALE. 

A  CHARADE  IN  THREE  SCENEa 
By  G.  R  Bartlbtt. 


SCENE  L 
Tell.     (A  Historical  Burlesque.) 
A  small  boy  sits  upon  a  sofa,  covered  with  a  red  shawl  to  repre* 
sent  a  throne  ;  on  his  head  he  wears  a  gilt  paper  crown,  and 
holds  a  dust-brush  in  his  right  hand  as  a  sceptre.    Six  guards 
surround  the  throne,  each  holding  some  domestic  weapon,  such 
as  broom,  shovel  or  tongs,  and  all  have  shawls  draped  over  their 
left  shoulders. 
Gessler.     Bring  forth  the  prisoner  ! 

The  guards  go  out  and  bring  in  a  very  small  boy,  dressed  like  the 
others,  with  his  hands  tied  tightly  behind  his  back, 
Gessler.     Your  name  ? 
Tell.     Tell. 

Gessler.     I  to\d  you  to  tell. 
Tell.    I  told  you  it  is  Tell. 
Gessler.    Are  you  ready  for  your  sentence  ? 
Tell.     Yes ;  if  it  is  a  short  one. 
Gessler.     Bring  forth  his  son. 

Tkuo  other  guards  go  out  for  a  very  large  boy^  who  sits  down  on 
the  sofa  by  the  side  of  Gessler. 
Gessler.     Son,  rise  I 

T%e  boy  gets  up  and  stands  with  folded  hands. 


Gessler.  Having  long  desired  to  see  your  wondrous  skill  in 
drawing  the  long  bow,  I  will  grant  you  life  and  liberty  if  you 
will  shoot  an  apple  from  his  head.  I  have  chosen  a  little  one  as 
his  head  is  small,  so  you  can  choose  your  mark  ! 

The  guards  place  a  large  cabbage  on  the  soft's  head^  and  had  him 
to  the  end  of  the  room.  Tell  is  unbound^  a  bow  is  put  into  his 
hands,  and  a  single  arrow^  which  he  breaks^  and  calls  for  more* 
He  selects  one^  and  conceals  a  second  in  his  vest  pocket.  After 
putting  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  he  shoots  ;  the  boy  shaker  his 
head  and  the  cabbage  falls. 

Tell  embraces  his  son  ;  the  arrow  falls  from  his  pocket. 
Gessler.  Archest  of  archers  !  why  was  this  concealed  ? 
Tell.    To  slay  you,  t}  rant,  had  I  slain  my  boy  ! 

TvLLfres  at  Gessler,  and  escapes^  pursued  by  all, 

SCENE  11. 
Tale.  {A  Historical  Lege  fid,) 
A  party  of  children  enter  and  arrange  themselves  around  an 
arm-chair  in  a  graceful  group.  A  little  GiRL  says :  "  Now  I 
will  go  and  beg  grandpa  to  tell  you  a  story."  She  then  goes  out 
and  sooft  returns,  leading  afi  old  man^  whofn  she  plan's  tenderly 
in  the  chair.  She  then  says :  "Now,  grandpa,  we  are  all  ready  ; " 
and  the  old  man  begittSy  slowly  at  first ,  but  gradually  warming 
up  with  his  subject,  as  follows : 

**  My  dear  little  ones !  I  will  tell  you  a  true  incident  of  the 
first  battle  of  the  war  which  made  us  free  and  independent,  in 
the  very  words  in  which  I  have  so  often  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  my  dear  mother.  In  the  year  1770  two  brothers  carried  on  a 
small  farm  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Concord.  They 
were  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  grew  up  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  until  the  elder  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  his 
brother  two  years  younger,  when  the  quiet  of  their  simple  lives 
was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  a  family  from  Boston,  who  pur- 
chased a  large  farm  bordering  on  the  river  meadows.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  household  was  a  beautiful  maiden  of  eight- 
een, who  had  been  educated  in  England,  where  she  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  coquetry,  and  a  desire  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
came  across  her  path.    The  honest  farmer  boys,  beholding  for 


the  first  time  so  much  loveliness,  were  completely  fascinated, 
and  they  little  thought  the  object  of  their  affections  was  capable 
of  treating  both  alike  with  the  marks  of  her  preference.  One 
summer  evening  the  elder  brother  determined  to  offer  his  heart 
and  hand  to  the  fair  lady,  and  was  hastening  to  meet  her  by  ap- 
pointment at  a  secluded  spot  by  the  river-bank.  Hearing  voices 
he  crept  up  slowly  through  the  thicket  of  grape-vines,  and  taking 
off  his  hat  gazed  earnestly  through  the  thick  branches.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  his  brother  in  the  most  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  his  beloved,  who  seemed  listening  with  delight  to  his 
impassioned  language.  •  Filled  with  rage  and  despair  he  hurried 
away,  seeking  only  to  tear  himself  from  the  presence  of  his 
love,  and  the  sight  of  his  brother's  happiness.  The  next  morn- 
ing found  him  at  Boston,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment  which 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  home  to  England.  His  hat  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  river -bank,  he  was  long  mourned  as  dead 
by  his  brother,  who  finally  married  the  young  lady.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  ^^^  younger  brother  left  his 
young  wife,  and  assembled  with  the  minute  men,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  a  member.  At  nine  o'clock  he  was  stationed  on 
Buttrick's  Hill,  and  marched  boldly  to  the  defence  of  the  Old 
North  Bridge,  where  Capt.  Davis,  the  first  martyr,  fell.  Mad- 
dened by  the  sight,  the  brave  farmers  pursued  the  retreating 
soldiers  down  the  Lexington  road,  firing  from  behind  walls  and 
trees,  in  the  style  which  they  had  learned  in  the  old  Indian  wars. 
Foremost  among  the  patriot  band  was  our  hero,  whose  trusty 
rifle  seldom  missed  its  aim.  After  five  miles  of  this  exciting  war- 
fare he  came  around  a  house  just  in  time  to  see  a  British  soldier 
approaching.  Lifting  his  gun  he  remarked  :  "  You  are  a  dead 
man  !  "  "  So  are  you  !  "  replied  the  Briton,  and  both  fired  at 
the  same  instant,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  British  sol- 
dier drew  himself  near  an  old  well  which  was  between  them,  and 
both  approached  to  slake  their  dying  thirst.  What  was  their 
horror  at  recognizing  each  other  when  it  was  too  late !  The 
two  brothers  embraced,  but,  alas  !  it  was  the  embrace  of  death. 
The  next  day  they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  to  which  they 
were  followed  by  the  heart-broken  wife. 

The  childrcfi  seem  much  interested  in  the  story^  and  follow  the 
old  man,  who  is  led  out  by  the  little  girl. 


SCENE  III. 
Tell-Tale;  or,  the  Old- Fashioned  Quilting- Party. 
Six  or  e^ht  girls  in  old-fashioned  caps,  kerchiefs^  high  combs  and 
old  dresses,  with  white  aprons,  sit  around  a  bed-quilt  rolled 
over  twtt  poles,  and  supported  on  chairs. 

Miss  Smith.  I  tell  you,  ladies,  Mrs.  Johnson  ought  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  society,  for  they  say  she  steals  everything  she  can,  and 
rejoices  in  it,  too  I 

Mrs,  Lewis.  Now,  Miss  Smith,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  care- 
ful how  you  tell  such  stories  about  her.  I  am  sure  she  appears 
very  well,  always.  Perhaps  you  have  been  misinformed,  or  ex- 
aggerate a  little  without  intention. 

Miss  Smith.  Exaggerate  !  how  you  talk !  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  thought  I  was  deaf !  Miss  Brown  told  me  all  about  it, 
her  own  self. 

Miss  Brown.  Now,  Miss  Smith,  you  know  I  did  not  say  all 
that !  I  said  I  heard  Miss  Jones  say  that  she  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  steal,  if  you  wanted  to. 

Miss  Jones.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  Miss  Brown  I  I  only 
said  she  must  be  watched,  for  I  feared  her  principles  were  weak 
on  the  side  of  accumulation,  for  she  did  not  disapprove  of  it  by 
any  means,  as  Miss  Smart  says. 

Miss  Smart.  I  never  did  I  I  only  said  Miss  Prim  said  she 
knew  Mrs.  Johnson  loved  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  her. 

Miss  Prim.  Now,  ladies,  all  I  ever  said  was  that  Miss 
Chief  said  she  heard  her  say  so  herseli 

Miss  Chief.  Ladies,  in  order  to  see  how  a  story  would  grow, 
I  did  say  that  I  heard  Mrs.  Johnson  say,  over  and  over  again, 
that  she  loved  to  "  steal,"  which  is  quite  true ;  for  I  heard  her 
practicing  a  hymn,  and  she  kept  singing,  "  I  love  to  steal !  I  love 
to  steal  !*'  more  than  a  dozen  times  before  she  was  satisfied  to 
finish  the  line  :  "  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away." 

Mrs.  Lewis.  Now,  ladies,  you  can  sec  how  a  very  great  mat- 
ter will  come  from  very  small  beginnings,  and  let  us  all  beware 
how  we  spread  any  story  without  being  careful  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact.  But  tea  is  ready,  so  let  us 
all  go  out  to  use  our  mouths  to  a  better  purpose. 

[Curtain  falls. 


BUOYANT. 

A  DICKENS  CHARADE  IN  THREE  SCENES. 
By  Mrs.  Lucia  Chase  Bell. 

SCENE  L 

Boy  (from  Nicholas  NickUby), 

Mr.  Nickleby,  a  grim  la7vyer^  dressed  in  black. 

Mr.  Squeers,  rather  a  portly  many  with  trowsers  too  short  for 
him^  and  a  rusty  coat ;  wears  a  huge  goggle  over  one  eye  to  give 
him  a  one-eyed  appearance, 

Wackford,  his  little  son^  well  stuffed  out  with  wadding 
and  piilowsy  to  make  him  look  fat.  Short  trowsers  and  round- 
about, 

Mr.  Nickleby  is  in  his  office  at  desk.    Enter  Mr.  Squeers. 

Mr,  N.  {looking  up  startled).  Why,  this  is  a  surprise!  I 
should  know  your  face,  Mr.  Squeers. 

Mr.  Squeers,  Ah  I  And  you'd  have  known  it  better,  sir,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  all  that  I've  been  a-going  through.  (Speaking  to 
Nickleby's  servant  outside).  Just  lift  that  little  boy  off  the  tall 
stool  in  the  back  office,  will  you  ?  O I  he's  lifted  himself  off. 
{Enter  Wackford.)  My  son  sir,  little  Wackford.  What  do 
you  think  of  him  for  a  specimen  of  the  Dotheboy's  Hall  feeding.^ 
Ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  his  clothes,  and  start  the  seams,  and 
make  the  very  buttons  fly  off  with  his  fatness .''  ( Turning  the 
boy  round,  patting  him,  shozving  him  off  as  he  speaks).  Here's 
firmness!      Here's  solidnessl      Why,  you  can   hardly  get  up 


erfough  of  him  anywheres  to  pinch  between  your  thumb  and 
finger.  {Finches  Wackford,  who  screams  and  rubs  the  place,) 
AVdl,  you  see  I  had  him  there,  but  we  breakfasted  early,  and  he 
hasn't  had  his  lunch  yet  Why,  you  couldn't  shut  a  bit  of  him 
in  the  door  when  he's  had  his  dinner.  (Wackford  cries  and 
whines  about  the  pinch,)  Look  at  those  tears,  sir  !  There's  oili- 
ness! 

Mr,  N.  Are  you  stopping  at  your  old  quarters  ? 

Squeers,  Yes,  we're  at  the  Saracen.  And  as  it  don't  want  very 
long  till  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  continney  to  stop  there  till 
I've  collected  some  money  and  some  new  boys  for  the  institution. 
I've  brought  little  Wackford  up  on  purpose  to  show  to  parents 
and  guardians.  I  shall  put  him  in  the  advertisement  this  time. 
I^ook  at  that  boy,  himself  a  pupil !  He's  a  miracle  of  high  feed* 
ing,  that  boy  is  \     ( Curtain,) 

SCENE  II. 
Aunt  {from  David  Copperfield), 

Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,  David  Copperfield* s  aunt.  Tall 
^rl  with  gardening  gloves  on,  a  big  pocket  in  her  apron,  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  her  cap,  and  a  large  knife  in  her  hand, 

David  Copperfield,  a  small  boy,  very  dirty  and  ragged. 

Mr.  Dick,  a  small  man,  with  an  inky  manuscript  in  his 
hand,  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear. 

Enter  David  Copperfield,  looking  wistfully  up  at  Miss  TRai^- 
wood's  house, 

David.    If  I  only  dared  to  go  in  I 

Enter  Hiss  Trotwood. 


Go  away !  {shakiu;r  her  knife  at  Aim.)  Go  along !  Go  away  I 
No  boys  here  I     (Stools  to  dig  in  flower-bed  with  her  kmfe^ 

David  {going  up  and  touching  her  arm).  If  you  please, 
ma'am  — 

Misi  T.  {turning  sharply).     Eh  ? 

David.     If  you  please,  aunt,  I  am  your  nephew. 

Miss  T.  (sitting  flat  on  the  ground).     O  Lord  I 

David,  I  am  your  nephew,  David  Copperfield  of  Blunder- 
stone.  I  have  been  treated  very  badly  since  my  mamma  died, 
and  have  run  away  to  you,  as  you  are  my  aunt  I  have  suffered 
everything  on  my  journey. 

Miss  T.  Mercy  on  us  I  mercy  on  us  f  mercy  on  us !  {calling  to 
servant  within.)    Janet!     Tell  Mr.  Dick  I  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Dick,  laughing,  and  winking  at  David. 

Miss  T.  Mr.  Dick,  don't  be  a  fool.  Nobody  can  be  wiser 
than  you  when  you  try.  You  have  heard  me  mention  David 
Copperfield.     Don't  pretend  you  haven't. 

Afr.  D.  David  Copperfield }  David  Copperfield.  O  yes,  to 
be  sure.     David,  certainly. 

Miss  T,  Well,  this  is  his  son.  And  he's  done  a  pretty  piece 
of  business.  He's  run  away  from  home  and  come  to  me,  because 
I  am  his  aunt.  The  question  I  put  to  you  is,  what  shall  I  do 
with  him  ? 

Mr,  D.  {eyeing  David  and  scratching  his  head).  Do  with 
him? 

Miss  T.    Yes,  come,  I  want  your  advice. 

Mr.  D,  {brightening).  Do  with  him }  Why,  if  I  was  you, 
being  his  aunt,  I  should  wash  him.     {Curtain.) 

SCENE  III. 
Buoyant  {pantomime,  and  tableaux  from  Our  Mutual  Friend.) 

Jenny  Wrbn,  the  doll's  dressmaker,  a  little  girl  with  very 
long,  golden  hair,  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  thimble  on,  and  lap 


full  of  ribbon-y  scraps.  Her  crutch  leans  against  the  chair.  On 
a  table  beside  her  a  tallow  candle  burns  low,  and  dolls  and 
scraps  are  scattered  about.  Her  drunken  father  lies  asleep  on 
the  floor,  with  an  old  hat,  partly  crushed,  under  his  head  for  a 
piflow.  The  stage  is  darkened  for  a  moment  Then  music  be- 
hind the  scenes  softly  plays,  and  the  stage  gradually  grows  light. 
Six  little  girls  enter  from  the  left,  simultaneously  with  six  from 
the  right  They  are  dressed  in  short  white  dresses  of  light 
material,  with  spangled  slippers,  and  carry  garlands  of  flowers 
over  their  arms  and  in  their  hands.  They  advance  till  the  two 
**  rows  of  bright  children  "  meet,  keeping  step  lightly  and  duoy- 
anify  to  the  music,  and  form  a  drde  around  Jenny  Wren. 
Music  plays  faster,  and  the  children  dance  around  her,  in  the 
simple,  well-known  figure  of  the  may-pole  dance  in  Fanchon  the 
Cricket ;  only,  instead  of  weaving  ribbons  they  wave  their  gar 
lands.  After  dancing  around  Jenny  Wren  twice,  one  springs 
buoyantly  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  drops  wreath  upon  het 
head,  while  another  kneels  at  her  feet,  filling  her  lap.  Then  all 
suddenly  stop,  forming  tableau,  upon  which  red  light  should  be 
thrown. 


DOTAGE. 

A  DICKENS  CHARADE  IN  THREE  SCENES. 
Bt  Fannik  M.  Johnsoh. 

Scene  L  — Dot. 

[From  Cricket  an  the  Hearth.] 

John  Pseryb  ingle,  a  tall  carrier^  slow  in  motion  and  speech  ^ 
dressed  in  long  waterproof  coat  and  tall  boots. 

Dot  Pksrybingle,  a  little,  plumps  lively  woman,  tteat  dress 
large  apron  with  bib,  morning  cap,  with  little  jaunty  bows,  on  her 
head. 

Deaf  Stranger,  white  wig,  traveler  *s  dress,  carries  a  large 
ectr^trumpet  and  a  camp-chair, 

Tilly  Slowboy,  very  slow  and  awkward,  dress  made  of  sev- 
eral odd  garments,  out-grown  jacket  gaping  in  the  back. 

Dot  and  her  husband  sitting  at  supper,  Tilly  SijOWBOY  awk- 
wardly tending  the  baby,  which  maybe  made  of  a  small  pillow 
dressed  in  a  long  gown,  with  a  ruffled  cap  on  the  head.  Carrier's 
parcels,  bags  and  boxes  strewn  around  the  room.  Dot  pouring 
the  tea,  and  John  taking  great  meuthfuls  ofbreaaand  butter^ 


Dot,    So  these  are  all  the  parcels,  are  they,  John  ? 

John,  That's  all,  Dot.  Why  — no  — I  —  '*  {laying  down 
kis  knife  and  fork)  I  declare  I  I  clean  forgot  the  old  gentleman  I 

Dot,    The  old  gentleman  ? 

John,  In  the  cart,  Dot.  He  was  asleep  among  the  straw  the 
last  time  I  saw  him.  (Jdising.)  Hallo  I  Yahip  there  1  Rouse 
np  I    That's  my  hearty  t 

John  hurrigs  to  tht  door  with  a  candle  in  his  handy  and  re- 
turns  escorting  the  deaf  old  gentleman.  The  STRANGER  bows  to 
Dot,  and,  opening  the  camp-chair,  seats  himself  upon  it,  and 
pulling  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  begins  to  read. 

John,  There  I  that's  the  way  I  found  him.  Dot,  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  upright  as  a  mile-stone,  and  almost  as  deaf. 

Dot,     Sitting  in  the  open  air,  John  ? 

John,  In  the  open  air,  just  at  dusk.  '*  Carriage  paid,"  he 
said,  and  gave  me  eighteen  pence.  Then  he  got  in.  And  there 
he  is  I 

Stranger  {looking  up  from  his  paper).  If  you  please,  I  was  to 
be  left  till  called  for.  Don't  mind  me.  {Resumes  his  reading, 
but  presently  looks  up  again,  and  looks  from  DOT  to  John.)  Your 
daughter,  my  good  friend  ? 

John  {very  loudly).     WiFK  I 

Stranger  {putting  trumpet  to  his  ear).    Nieoe  f 

John  {roars),     WIFE  I 

Stranger,    Ah  1     Indeed  I     Surely  1     Very  young  I 

Strangbr  reads  a  few  moments  very  intently^  and  then  looks 
upfront  his  paper  at  the  baby. 


Stranger.  Baby  yours?  (John  nods,)  Ah  I  also  very 
young. 

Dot  {striking  in^  shouts  in  stranger's  ear).  Two  months  and 
three  da-a-ys  1    Vaccinated  just  six  weeks  ago-o  I     Took  very 


fine-ly  I  Considered  by  the  doctors  a  very  remarkable  child  \ 
Equal  to  the  general  run  of  children  at  five  months  o-old  I  M:iy 
seem  impossible  to  you,  but  feels  his  legs  already. 

Dot,  atit  ofbretUh^  seises  the  baby,  ana  fUindles  it  up  and  down 
before  the  stranger^s  face,  while  Tilly  Slowboy  daptces  awk- 
wardly about  ^e  baby,  crying,  Ketch-er  !  ketch-er  ! 

Curtain  falls. 


SCENE  II.  — Age. 

[From  Davia  Copperfield] 

Dora,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  dressea  in  white  wrapper^  with  her 
hair  unbound^  and  floating  over  the  pillow  ;  holds  a  small  dog 
in  her  arms, 

Betsey  TRQTWfX)D,  prim  dress,  cap  and  spectacles,  sits  in  a 
chair,  knitting. 

Dora,  When  I  can  run  around,  aunt,  I  shall  make  Jip  race. 
He  is  getting  quite  slow  and  lazy, 

Betsey.  I  suspect,  my  dear,  that  he  has  a  worse  disorder  than 
that. .  Age,  Dora. 

Dora.  Do  you  think  he  is  old  ^  O,  how  strange  it  seems 
that  Jip  should  be  old ! 

Betsey.  It's  a  complaint  we  are  all  liable  to,  little  one,  as  we 
get  on  in  life  I  don't  feel  more  free  from  it  than  I  used  to  be, 
I  assure  you. 

Dora.    But  Jip  I  even  little  Jip !    O,  poor  fellow  I 

Betsey.  I  dure  say  hell  last  a  long  time  yet.  Blossom.  He 
most  have  apiece  of  flannel  in  his  house  this  winter,  and  I 


shouldn't  wonder  if  he  came  6ttt  ^frfCI  fresh  again  with  the 
flowers  in  the  spring.  Bless  the  little  dog !  if  he  had  as  many 
livesas  a  cat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  them  all,  he'd  bark 
at  me  with  his  last  breath,  I  believe. 

Dora  {caressing  JipY    Even  little  JijJ  1    O,  poor  fellow ! 

Betsey,  His  lungs  are  good  enough,  and  his  dislikes  are  not 
at  all  feeble.  He  has  a  good  many  years  before  him,  no  doubt. 
But  if  you  want  a  dqg  to  race  with,  little  Blossom,  he  has  lived 
too  well  for  that,  and  111  give  you  one. 

Dora.    Thank  you,  aunt,  but  don't,  please. 

Betsey.     No.> 

Dora.  I  couldn't  have  any  other  dog  but  Jip.  It  would  be 
so  unkind  to  Jip.  Besides,  I  couldn't  be  such  friends  with  any 
other  dog  but  Jip ;  because  he  wouldn't  have  known  me  before 
I  was  married,  and  wouldn't  have  barked  at  Doady  when  he  first 
came  to  our  house.  I  couldn't  care  for  any  other  dog  but  Jip,  I 
am  afraid,  aunt. 

Betsey,    To  be  sure,  Dora.    You  are  right. 

Dora,    You  are  not  offended,  are  yoo  ? 

Betsey  {patting  Dora's  cheek).  Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it 
is !    To  think  that  I  could  be  offended ! 

Dora.  No,  no,  I  didn't  really  think  so;  but  I  am  a  little  tired, 
and  it  made  me  silly  for  a  moment  to  talk  about  Jip.  He  has 
known  me  in  all  that  has  happened  to  me,  haven't  you,  Jip  > 
And  I  couldn't  bear  to  slight  him  because  he  was  a  little  altered, 
—  could  I,  Jip  ?  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  that  youll  leave  your 
mistress  yet  We  may  keep  one  another  company  a  little 
longer. 

CmOAIN  PALLS. 


SCENE  m.  —  DarAGt. 
[From  Bleak  Ilouse.l 

Grandfather  Smallweed,  dressed  in  rusty^  old-fashioned 
clothes^  wig  or  skull-cap. 

Grandmother  Smallweed,  old-fashioned gown^  long  apron^ 
white  cap^  with  great  ruffled  border. 

Judy  Smallweed,  dress  very  scant  and  skimped^  no  orna- 
mefits^  hair  twisted  back  in  a  hard  knot^  and  fastened  with  an 
immense  horn  comb. 

Bartholomew  Smallweed,  a  small  man,  long  coat  and  tail 
hat ;  carries  cane. 

Charley,  the  chore  girl,  plain  dress,  rough  apron,  great  bonnet 
on  heady  sleeves  rolled  up,  scrubbing-brush  in  her  hand. 

Grandfather  aff</ Grandmother  StAKLLyr&^-D  seated  in  arm- 
chairs on  each  side  of  the  fire-place.  Under  Grandfather 
Smallweed's  chair  a  box  of  money.  Beside  him  a  spare 
cushion  to  throw  at  GRANDMOTHER  Smallweed*s  head  when 
-she  makes  any  allusion  to  money,  JUDY  Smallweed  is  setting 
the  table,  with  a  great  clatter.  She  sets  a  sheet-iron  tea-tray  on 
the  table,  and  arranges  cups  and  saucers;  spreads  bread  and 
butter,  and  cuts  it  in  small  slices. 

Grandfather  S.     Where  is  that  girl  ? 

Judy.    Charley,  do  you  mean  ? 

Grandfather  S,  {very  loud).     Hey  ? 

Judy.    Charley,  do  you  mean  ? 

Grandmother  S.  {chuckling  and  speaking  in  a  piping  sing-song 
voice).  Over  the  water,  Charley  over  the  water,  over  the  water 
to  Charley,  over  the  water  to  Charley. 

Grandfather  S,  {looks  threateningly  at  the  old  lady,  lifts  the 
cushion,  but  does  not  throw  it,  and  lays  it  down  qguin).  Ha  I  if 
that* s  her  name.  She  eats  a  deal.  It  would  be  better  to  allow 
her  for  her  keep. 


Judy,    Na 

Grandfathers,    No  I    Why  not? 

Judy,    She'd  want  sixpence  a  day,  and  we  can  do  it  for  less. 

Grandfather  S,     Sure  ? 

Judy  {nodding  her  head  emphatically).  Yes.  {Raising  her 
voice,)  You  Charley,  where  are  yon  ?  (Charley  appears  in  the 
doorway  and  curtesies.)    What  work  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Charley,    I'm  a-cleaning  the  up-stairs  back  room,  miss. 

Judy,  Mind  you  do  it  thoroughly,  and  don't  loiter.  Shirking 
won't  do  for  me.  Go  along  {stamping  on  the  floor).  You  girls 
are  more  trouble  than  you're  worth ! 

(Charley  goes  out,  and  Bartholomew  comes  in.) 

Grandfather  S,    Aye,  aye,  Bart !     Here  you  are,  hey  ? 

Bart.     Here  I  am  I     {Seats  himself  astride  a  chair,) 

Grandfather  S,  Been  along  with  your  friend  again,  Bart? 
(Bart  nods,)  Dining  at  his  expense,  Bart  ?  (  Bart  nods  a^ain.) 
That's  right  1  Live  at  his  expense  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
take  warning  by  his  foolish  example.  That's  the  use  of  such  a 
friend  —  the  only  use  you  can  put  him  to.  (Judy  brings  Grand- 
father S.  hif  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  which  he  takes.)  Yes, 
yes,  that's  such  advice  as  your  father  would  have  given  you, 
Bart.  You  never  saw  your  father,  more's  the  pity.  He  was  my 
true  son.  He  was  my  true  son,  Bart.  A  good  accountant,  and 
died  fifteen  years  ago. 

Grandmother  S.  i^ipingly).  Fifteen  hundred  pound,  fifteen 
hundred  pound  in  a  black  box,  fifteen  hundred  pound  locked  up. 
fifteen  hundred  pound  put  away  and  hid. 

Grandfather  Smallweed  sets  aside  his  bread  and  butUr, 
seizes  the  cushion  and  throws  it  at  her  head,  and  sinks  back 
overpowered,  JUDY  hauls  him  up,  and  shakes  him  into  shape, 
punching  him  like  a  great  bolster.  The  old  lady  is  rescued  from 
fcdling  over  the  side  of  her  chair,  with  her  cap  tumbled  over 
one  eye,  JuDY  plants  her  firmly  in  the  chair,  and  steps  back 
without  straightening  her  cap. 

Curtain  faua 


FOUR  NEW  "DARKEY"  PLAYS. 


THE  HAN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

A  NEGRO  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT. 

By    E.    BOWERS   and    Q.    H.    COE5. 

Four  male  and  one  female  characters.    Several  changes  of  scene  —  not  diffi- 
cult.   This  is  a  very  lively  piece,  full  of  fun  and  incident.    Plays  twenty  minutes. 

Prioe 15  CenU. 


TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELLERS. 

A  NEGRO  ACT  IN  ONE  SCENE. 

Arranged  by  QEO.  H.  COBS. 

Three  male  characters.  Scenery,  costumes,  and  properties  very  easy.  This 
is  an  act  for  two  low  comedians  and  a  genteel  darkey.  Can  be  worked  up  to  be 
very  funny.    Plays  only  twelve  minutes. 

Prioe 15  Cento. 


The   Three   O'Clock  Train. 

A  NEGRO  ACT  IN  ONE  SCENE. 

Arranged  by  QEO.  H.  COBS. 

Three  male  characters ;  one  does  not  speak.  Scenery,  costumes,  and  proper- 
ties very  simple.  This  sketch  depends  largely  upon  good  ^*  business,"  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  negro  comedian  will  convulse  the  audience.  Plays  fifteen 
minutes. 

Prioe 15  Cento. 


The  Intelligence  Office. 

A  NEGRO  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT. 
Arranged  by  QEO.  H.  C0E5. 

Two  male  characters  (negro),  and  one  female  (Irish),  played  usually  by  a  man. 
Scenery  and  costumes  easy.  This  is  a  very  funny  and  lively  piece  for  a  good 
n^ro  and  Irish  comedian.  Great  opportunity  for  fine ''  business."  Plays  twenty 
minutes  or  more. 

Prioe }5  Cento. 


THREE  NEW  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DRAMATIZED    READINGS: 

RECITATIONS  IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TABLEAUX. 

Arranged  by  the  Author  of  «The  Preston  Papers.** 

This  novel  entertainment,  which  presents  a  series  of  living  illustrations  & 
the  {leader's  text,  is  a  pleasing  variation  of  the  ordinary  tableau  entertainment 
and  is  sure  to  please.  A  copious  and  varied  selection  of  readings  is  given  in 
this  book,  and  the  principle  and  plan  of  the  entertainment  is  so  amply  illus 
trated  in  its  relation  to  these,  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  adapting  it  to 
any  other  selection  that  it  may  be  desired  to  present  in  this  way.  Characters, 
costumes,  etc.,  according  to  subject  and  scope  of  the  selection. 

Prioe 85  Cento. 


Life  Studies  from  Mother  Qoose. 

IN  WAX  WORKS,  PANTOMIMES,  PLAYS, 
SONGS,   AND  TABLEAUX. 

V 

Arrans:ed  by  the  Author  of  '*  The  Preston  Papers.'* 

Mother  Goose  entertainments  hold  first  rank  among  all  classes  seeking  for 
simple  amusements  such  as  will  interest  both  old  and  young,  and  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  mixed  audience.  In  the  present  volume  the  editor  has  always 
kept  in  view  the  essential  points  of  variety,  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  re* 
quirement,  originality  and  freshness  of  idea,  and  explicitness  of  detail  in  his 
explanations.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  parlor,  school,  or  hall,  and  all  ages 
Hnd  classes.  Any  number  of  characters  can  be  employed  in  tableaux.  Thirteen 
only,  at  most,  speak.    Introducing  a  Mother  Goose  March  and  DrilL 

Price. S5  0ento. 


Kriss  Kringle's  Panorama 

OF    PANTOMIMES,    TABLEAUX,     READING^^  RECITA 
TIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  POEMS,  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Ammged  by  the  Author  of  *«The  Prestofi  Papers.'* 

This  is  a  compendium  of  material  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas  In  school, 
hall,  or  at  home.  The  selections  are  carefully  made  and  skilfully  emj  :>yei  and 
arranged,  so  that  variety  and  novelty  may  be  given  to  almost  any  length  of 
programme  made  up  from  its  matter.  An  appendix  gives 'copious  InformatioB 
regarding  additional  Christmas  matter,  including  cantatas  and  anthems. 

rrio^.,« 4N(C0^to. 
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Jl.  m.  Pinero'$  Plays 

Price,  50  0ent»  Eiicb 


Till?  AMA7ANQ  Farce  in  Three  Acts.  Seven  males,  five  fe- 
lOJCi  /UflilAiVliO  males.  Costumes,  modem;  scenery,  not 
difficult.     Plays  a  full  evening. 


THE  CABINET  MINISTER  '""^  "^  '»"  '"'*'■ 


Ten 
males,    nine    females.      Cos 
tujnes.  modem  society;  scenery,  three  interiors.  Plays  a  foil  evening* 


HANHV  nirir  ^''^rceln  Three  Acts.  Seven  males,  four  fe- 
I/Anl/1  1/IvIV  males.  Costumes,  modern ;  scenery,  two  inte- 
riors.   Plays  two  hours  and  a  half. 

TUIT  P  A  V  f  tlQ  n  AT  TI7  Y  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Four  males, 
inCi  UAI  LUKU  yUEiA  ten  females.  Costumes,  modern- 
•eenery,  two  interiors  and  an  exterior.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

lire  IIATTC17  TM  ADTHTD  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Nine  males, 
nid  nUUdt.  in  UKUUi  four  females.  Costumes,  modern; 
■eenery,  three  interiors.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

Till?  IIARnV  IIAPQP  Comedy  in  Three  Aets.  Ten  males, 
inCi  nUODI  IlUIOEi  Ave  females.  Costumes,  modern; 
•eenery  easy.   Plays  two  hours  and  a  half. 

tniQ  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  Seven  males,  seven  females.  Costumes, 
lA'iI    modern ;  scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

I  inV  RAITNTIPITI  Flay  In  Four  Acts.  Eight  maleti,  seven 
1<A1/1  lyvrUlllirUl*  females.  Costumes,  modern;  scen- 
ery, four  interiors,  not  easy.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

I  inrrV  T)rama  in  Four  Acts  and  an  Epilogue.  Ten  males,  five 
ULl  1  1  femaloa.  Costumes,  modem;  scenery  complicated. 
Plays  a  full  evening. 

Till?  MAPICTP  ATT?  Faroe  in  Three  Acts.  Twelve  males, 
lIlCi  iflilUIiJ  1  IWHHi  four  fomaJes.  Costumes,  modern; 
scenery,  all  interior.    Plays  two  hours  aud  a  half. 
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A   SUMMER  EVENING'S  EN- 
TERTAINMENT, 

MANY  rainy  and  dull  days  will  dond  the  bright- 
est summer  vacation;  and  the  object  of  these 
papers  is  to  provide  for  pleasure-seekers  at  thb  sea- 
side, mountain-resorts  and  farmhouses  —  a  set  of  in* 
door  entertainments — with  simple  and  effectite 
directions  by  which  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
little  trouble  and  expense.  They  take  in  the  whole 
household,  old  and  young,  and  the  preparations  of 
costume  and  accessories  will  be  found  very  enjoy- 
able work  for  rainy  days. 

The  stage  can  be  made  on  tables,  and  folding  doors 
used  for  curtains ;  but  as  many  proprietors  of  sum- 
mer hotels  and  large  farmhouse  resorts  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  a  portable  stage  which  can  be  put 
up  at  short  notice  without  damage  to  floor  or  walls, 
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and  packed  away  the  next  morning,  a  working  plan  for 
such  a  stage  is  here  given. 

A  frame  of  boards,  one  inch  thick  and  one  foot 
wide  (Hg.  i),  is  made,  with  opening  nine  feet  in  height 
and  fourteen  in  length,  fastened  together  in  profile  by 
a  block  at  each  comer  and  two-inch  screws.      The 


edge  of  this  frame  stands  on  the  floor,  and  braces  go 
from  the  top  of  it  to  the  walls  of  the  room  on  each 
side. 

Six  rough  trestles  (fig.  2),  seven  feet  long,  eleven 
inches  high,  and  three  inches  wide,  are  placed  on  the 
floor,  two  of  them  in  line  close  behind  the  frame, 
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the  next  pair  half  way  back,  the  others  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  room.  Fourteen  boards,  fourteen 
feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  are  laid 
on  these  trestles,  and  fastened  to  them  with  two- 
inch  screws,  thus  forming  a  stage  fourteen  feet  wide, 


^-^ 


FIG.  3. 


fourteen  feet  deep,  and  just  the  height  of  the.  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  side  of  the  frame  (fig.  3). 

Four  trestle  frames  (fig.  4,  side  view,  fig.  5,  front 
view),  five  feet  long,  and  three  feet  high,  are  next 
placed  four  feet  apart,  with  the  ends  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  room  on  the  stage.    Five  boards, 
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fourteen  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick,  are  screwed  in  place  across  the  top  of  these 
trestle  frames,  thus  making  a  platform  five  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  one  inch  high,  across  the  back  of  the 
stage. 

In  the  middle  of  this  platform,  two  feet  from  the 
back,  a  second  and  smaller  frame  (fig.  5),  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first,  with  opening  four  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  high,  is  erected.  This  small 
frame  stands  upon  the  platform  two  feet  from  the 
back  wall,  in  a  perfectly  upright  position.  A  small 
platform,  five  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot 
high,  fills  all  the  space  between  this  small  frame*  and 
the  wall,  and  serves  also  to  keep  it  in  position. 

At  each  end  of  the  large  platform,  a  post  thirteen 
feet  high  is  erected,  two  feet  from  the  back  edge, 
a  hole  being  cut  in  the  stage  so  the  end  may  pass 
through  and  rest  upon  the  floor  of  the  room.  From 
the  tops  of  these  posts  light  strips  of  board  two  inches 
wide  run  to  the  upper  comers  of  the  large  or  front 
frame,  and  a  similar  strip  connects  the  tops  of  the 
posts. 

These  strips  support  the  .roof  and  sides  of  the 
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stage,  which  may  be  made  <^  plain  black  calico 
stretched  tightly.  Between  the  side  strips,  just  in 
front  of  the  small  frame,  two  curtains  of  the  same 
material,  meeting  in  the  centre,  are  hung  by  rings  on 
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PIG.  4. 


cords.  This  two-part  curtain  hides  the  small  frame 
irhen  it  is  not  in  use,  and  fills  the  space  at  each  side 
of  it  when  drawn  aside  from  the  centre  to  show 
small  pictures.    Another  black  curtain  is  hung  behind 
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this  small  frame  against  the  back  wall  of  the  room. 
Behind  the  large  frame  a  thick  curtain  is  hung  by 
rings  so  that  it  will  run  easily  on  a  wire  stretched 
taut  just  above  the  opening.  Over  this  curtain,  be- 
hind the  upper  board  of  the  frame,  a  row  of  ten  gas- 
burners  is  placed,  with  reflectors  behind  them ;  these 
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KOOR  of  ROQM 
FIG.  5. 

lights  can  be  fed  from  a  chandelier  by  an  elastic  pipe 
Kerosene  lights  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  firmly' 
wired  in  position,  if  gas  is  not  available.  These 
frames  may  be  painted  or  covered  with  gilt  paper ; 
and    a    curtain   of    black  tarleton  muslin  may  be 
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stretched  in  front  of  the  large  frame  when  the 
audience  is  seated  near. 

A  stage  thus  constructed  is  suitable  for  the  most 
elaborate  performances,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
portable  will  render  it  a  useful  possession  in  the 
neighborhood  in  case  of  church  and  charitable  enter- 
tainments, as  the  pieces  can  be  numbered  and  stored 
away.  If  there  are  spaces  at  the  sides,  curtains  can 
be  hung  to  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  platform  described  above  is  a  new  invention 
to  save  time,  as  the  front  has  three  covers :  one  of  tur- 
key-red cloth,  with  a  strip  of  blue  cambric  nine  inches 
wide  across  the  bottom,  on  which  chalk  lines  are 
drawn  to  represent  water,  and  against  the  ends  of 
which  profiles  are  leaned  when  boats,  etc.,  are  needed ; 
a  cover  of  white  cloth  covers  this,  and  is  turned 
back  when  the  red  is  shown,  and  is  hung  over 
the  red  when  a  statuary  pedestal  is  needed ;  a  mov- 
able black  cover  fourteen  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide  covers  all  when  small  picture  pantomime  or 
stage  groups  are  shown.  Several  strong  boxes  cov- 
ered, some  with  black  and  others  with  white  cloth, 
will  be  found  useful,  if  of  various  sizes* 
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I.    Tableau:    parsee    sun-worshippers    watching 

FOR    DAYBREAK. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  Oriental  groups  ever 
represented,  and  consequently  depends  much  on 
the  expression  of  face  and  grace  of  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  performers.  A  grouf)  of  six  maidens 
are  eagerly  watching  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  they  will  ever  again  behold  the  object 
of  their  adoration.  They  are  grouped  as  follows: 
One  kneels  on  the  platform  at  the  centre,  her  left 
hand  resting  on  a  huge  harp,  and  the  right  shading 
her  eyes.  Next  her  stands  another  with  her  left  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  harp-player,  and  her  right  hand 
extended  as  if  pointing  to  the  glowing  east.  At  the 
left  side  is  a  third,  pointing  with  the  right,  and  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  the  left  hand.  Seated  on  the  stage 
on  a  box,  another  maiden  leans  on  her  guitar,  and 
eagerly  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  pointing  right 
hand  of  a  lady  who  touches  with  her  left  hand  the 
shoulder  of  the  one  with  the  guitar.  At  the  right  of 
the  last  couple  another  maiden  kneels,  gazing  earn- 
estly in  the  same  direction.  All  wear  turbans  of 
Roman  scaifs,  tunics  made  of  crape  or  other  bright 
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diawlSy  and  short,  bright  skirts,  the  front  of  their 
dresses  covered  with  ornaments  of  gilt  paper  and  glit- 
tering chains  and  coins.  In  the  next  scene  all  are 
playing  on  their  instruments  to  welcome  the  now-risen 
sun.  The  harp  and  cymbals  are  made  of  pasteboard 
covered  with  gold  paper,  and  the  others  have  guitar 
^nd  tambourines. 

II.    Statuary:  diana  and  endymion. 

Endymion,  a  handsome  boy,  reclines  in  a  graceful 
attitude  at  the  left  end  of  the  platform,  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  left  arm,  which  rests  upon  a  box  draped  to 
represent  a  rock.  Diana  stands  at  the  right,  grasping 
her  bow  with  her  left,  and  extending  her  right  hand  a 
little  above  her  head  ds  if  astonished.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  just  discovered  the  sleeping  youth,  and 
is  gazing  on  him  with  delight.  The  youth  wears  a 
tightly  fitting  suit  of  cotton,  and  a  short  skirt  of  cot- 
ton-flannel, a  band  from  which  goes  over  his  left 
shoulder.  He  wears  white  cotton  hose  and  gloves, 
as  also  does  the  lady,  who  is  draped  in  cotton  sheets. 
The  faces  of  both  are  whitened,  and  their  hair  is  cov- 
ered with  cotton  wadding.    Diana's  wig  is  made  with 
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the  large  knot  behiDd  so  often  seen  in  her  statues. 
The  bow  is  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
quiver  which  she  wears  over  her  left  shoulder  is 
made  of  pasteboard,  also  covered  with  white  cloth. 
The  lady  must  stand  perfectly  still,  which  is  very  hard 
to  do  in  such  a  strained  attitude,  especially  when  the 
eyes  are  closed,  which  is  always  needful  in  personating 
statuary.  The  platform  and  box  are  draped  with 
white,  and  when  convenient,  a  good  effect  is  produced 
by  showing  them  first  on  a  dark  stage,  and  turning  on 
the  gas  very  slowly  until  it  is  quite  light.  They  come 
out  very  strongly  under  this  treatment. 

III.     Tableau:  homage  to  poetry. 

Poetry  is  seated  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  a  box  in 
the  centre  of  the  platform ;  on  another  higher  box 
behind  her  stands  Glory  crowning  her  with  a 
wreath.  Fame,  with  a  long  trumpet,  stands  at  the 
right,  and  History  sits  at  the  left,  writing  on  a 
tablet  with  a  large  pen.  On  the  stage  in  front  of 
these  figures  stands  a  group  of  six  children  in  a  circle 
around  Hope,  who  leans  her  left  hand  on  an  anchor, 
pointing  upward  with  her  right.    The  five  ladies 
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should  be  blondes  with  flowing  hair,  in  classic  dress, 
which  is  easily  fashioned  of  unbleached  cheese-cloth 
hanging  straight  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet, 
excepting  that  a  tape  is  tied  around  the  wdst,  a 
portion  of  the  drapery  being  allowed  to  fall  over  it. 
Glory  has  a  scarf  of  red.  Poetry  of  blue,  History 
of  brown,  and  Fame  and  Hope  of  pink,  all  of  soft 
cotton  cloth,  pinned  to  the  left  shoulder  and  carried 
to  the  right  foot.  A  long  floral  rope  droops  from 
Hope's  left  hand  over  the  anchor,  and  the  two 
ends  are  held  by  the  children  at  the  right  and  left. 
The  children  wear  white  dresses  trimmed  with  flow- 
ers. The  anchor  and  tablet  are  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  the  horn  is  a  roll  of  brown  manilla  paper,  wet 
with  paste  and  bent  into  a  curved  form  while  damp, 
and  when  dry  covered  with  silver  paper.  The  Ijrre 
of  Poetry  may  be  copied  in  pasteboard  from  the 
one  under  a  piano,  and  covered  with  silver  paper. 
Black  platform  and  boxes  are  used  for  this  scene. 

IV.      MARGERY    DAW. 

"  See-saw,  Margery  Daw," 
Here  we  go  higher  and  faster, 
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Down  to  the  earth,  then  up  to  the  sky. 
Sweet  little  maiden  and  master. 

Two  pretty  children  dressed  in  antique  style  are 
enjoying  themselves  at  see-saw,  for  which  purpose  a 
plank  twelve  feet  long  &nd  three  inches  thick  is  bal- 
anced on  a  high  box  or  trestle.  The  song  to  which 
the  above  words  are  sung  may  be  found  in  Elliot's 
Mother  Goose  Set  to  Music^  and  the  singing  may  be 
done  by  the  children  themselves,  by  a  lady  dressed  in 
Mother  Goose  costume,  or  by  a  concealed  singer. 
Each  time  the  verse  is  sung,  the  time  is  quickened, 
an4  the  children  move  faster  and  faster  in  unison 
with  it,  until  at  last  they  move  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity. The  boy  has  lace  ruffles  in  the  front,  collar  and 
sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  at  the  knees  of  his  knicker-* 
bockers,  which  should  be  of  velveteen,  a  cocked  hat, 
powdered  hair,  and  queue.  The  girl  wears  a  bright- 
flpwered  cretonne,  tucked  up  over  a  quilted  skirt,  pow* 
dered  hair,  \ii*ith  a  very  small  hat  on  one  side.  She 
carries  a  handsome  fan,  over  which  she  glances  at 
the  boy,  who  waves  a  lace  handkerchief  to  her  every 
time  he  ascends.  Mother  Goose  has  a  chintz  over- 
dress, black  skirt  and  high  pointed  hat  with  large 
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buckle,  and  carries  a  cdne  tidth  a  bar  across  tht  topi 
with  which  she  points  to  the  children  while  singihg^ 
standing  behind  them. 

V.     Picture:  sub  ROSA. 

This  picture  is  shown  in  the  smaller  frame,  and 
represents  a  young  lady  confessing  a  secret  to  a  ma- 
tron before  whom  she  krieels.  The  older  lady,  dressed 
in  black  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  high  turban  over  her 
gray  hair,  sits  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the 
frame  in  an  antique  chair;  and  before  her  kneels 
the  younger,  looking  earnestly  up  into  her  face, 
with  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  the  lap  of  her  con- 
fidante. The  chair  is  turned  sideways  to  the  specta- 
tors so  that  the  faces  of  the  ladies  are  shown  in 
profile.  The  older  lady  holds  a  spray  of  roses  in  het 
left  hand,  which  is  slightly  elevated  "SO  that  the  flowers 
are  over  the  head  of  the  younger  one.  If  the  ladies 
keep  perfectly  still  the  effect  will  be  so  much  like  a 
real  painting  as  to  astonish  the  spectators,  for  the 
frame  makes  them  look  very  much  smaller  than  life. 
The  younger  lady  must  wear  a  dress  of  some  bright 
shade  to  contrast  with  the  dark  dress  of  the  other, 
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and  both  may  be  of  as  rich  material  as  possible.  As 
it  is  quite  important  that  all  pictures  should  be  set  in 
the  exact  centre  of  the  frame,  a  mark  across  the 
small  platform  which  is  behind  the  frame,  carefully 
measured  to  find  the  middle,  will  be  found  useful. 

VI.    Pantomime:  the  alarm. 

This  humorous  pantomime  scene  represents  a 
family  disturbed  by  an  alarm  of  burglars.  The  old 
man  heads  the  procession,  in  one  hand  holding  a 
large  pistol,  in  the  other  a  fire-shovel.  His  wife  is 
behind  him  with  an  uplifted  feather  duster,  and  two 
frightened  children  cling  to  her  skirts,  while  in  the 
background  are  the  servants  protected  by  the  cook, 
who  has  grasped  a  ladle  with  her  left,  and  holds  a 
lighted  candle  high  above  her  head  with  her  right 
hand.  The  whole  party  keep  advancing  toward  a 
door  and  then  retreating,  as  if  they  heard  strange 
sounds  from  the  closet  behind  it  After  much  trepi- 
dation the  old  man  summons  courage  to  open  the 
door,  when  out  springs  the  burglar — a  large  cat. 
Astonished,  the  cook  drops  the  candle,  and  the  whole 
party  in  great  confusion  tumble  wildly  about,  stum 
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bling  over  the  children  who  are  rolling  about  the 
floor.  The  man  wears  a  dressing-gown  and  flannel 
nightcap  of  red,  the  ladies  are  in  calico  dresses  with 
shawls  pinned  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  the 
cook  wears  a  huge  cap  with  white  apron  and  kerchief. 
The  children  are  in  nightgowns  and  nightcaps.  The 
closet  may  be  made  by  placing  a  door  across  the 
comer  of  the  stage.  The  cat  is  held  by  some  one 
concealed  behind  the  black  drapery  in  the  closet, 
who  gives  her  a  toss  just  as  the  door  is  opened,  and 
she  will  seldom  fail  to  "act  well  her  part." 

VII.    Pictures  and  Tableau:    reveries  of  a  bach- 
elor. 

The  bachelor  is  asleep  on  a  couch  at  the  left, 
while  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  platform  a  little 
Cupid  rests  upon  his  bow.  Each  time  when  a  vision 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  small  frame,  Cupid  lifts 
his  bow  and  points  it  toward  the  sleeping  bachelor, 
aiming  at  his  heart.  The  young  ladies  who  form  the 
visions  pass  slowly,  one  by  one,  behind  the  frame, 
pausing  for  ten  seconds  in  the  centre.  As  these  vis- 
ions must  be  in  perfect  order  and  time,  an  as3i^^*ot 
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must  be  concealed  at  the  right  who  directs  thfem  when 
to  appear,  when  to  turn  front  face,  and  when  to  dis- 
appear after  they  have  stood  still  fot  ten  seconds. 
After  the  visions  have  all  been  seen  the  curtain  falls. 
They  are  again  seen  grouped  about  the  couch,  some 
behind  it,  some  at  each  end,  and  others  above  on  the 
platform.  Perched  high  above  all,  Cupid  stands  on 
a  pyramid  of  boxes,  which  is  hidden  by  the  group  of 
young  ladies.  All  may  be  in  modem  costume,  with 
as  much  variety  in  style,  color  and  material  as  pos- 
sible. The  bachelor  has  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  as 
if  he  had  fallen  asleep  while  reading,  in  a  dark  suit 
with  slippers  and  breakfast-jacket.  The  ladies  who 
compose  the  visions  should  practise  gliding  slowly 
and  steadily. 

VIII.    Boat  Scene:    dolce  far  niente. 

A  group  of  pleasure-seekers  are  becalmed  on  their 
homeward  sail  from  a  grand  reception,  weary  with  the 
day's  merrymaking.  A  handsome  youth  in  the  dress 
of  a  cavalier  stands  on  the  highest  box  in  the  centre 
of  the  platform,  playing  on  a  guitar ;  two  ladies  in 
rich  dresses  of  contrasted  color,  languidly  recline  at 
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his  feet  At  the  stern  of  the  boat  the  old  steersman 
sits  sound  asleep,  bis  long  white  beard  resting  on 
his  chest.  Next  him  a  lady  sits  leai^ng  her  head  on 
her  handy  anxious  not  to  waken  the  lovely  blonde 
asleep  with  her  fair  head  in  her  lap.  A  merry, 
bright-eyed  brunette  in  a  brilliant  buff  silk  is  trying 
to  wake  the  sleeper  with  a  long  peacock  feather, 
which  she  has  taken  from  a  fan  lyiug  at  her  feet.  At 
the  bow  a  lady  in  dark  silk  or  velvet  holds  a  sleeping 
diild,  and  a  colored  woman  in  white  drapery  and 
turban  fans  it  with  a  red  fan.  Two  profiles,  one  in 
the  form  of  a  shell,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
three  feet  in  height  and  four  in  length,  are  cut  from 
this  board  and  painted  white,  with  gilt-paper  decora- 
tions, and  lean  against  the  red-curtained  platform 
behind  the  blue  water  strip,  and  in  front  of  th^s 
group)  thus  forming  the  prow  and  stern  of  the  boat. 
The  steersman  wears  a  red  robe,  the  musician  a  dark 
dress  with  laces,  and  an  opera  cape  over  the  shoulder. 
The  ladies  all  wear  silk  and  will  have  powdered  hair. 

IX.    Picture:  the  blind  beggar. 

In  tfie  smaller  frame,  a  very  old  man,  with  long 
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white  wig  and  beard,  stands  with  his  old  hat  in  his 
right  hand,  and  is  leaning  with  his  left  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  very  pretty  sad-faced  little  girl,  who 
holds  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  bright  handkerchief  in 
her  right  hand,  with  her  left  hand  holding  an  old 
shawl  over  her  head  at  the  chin.  Both  must  wear  sad 
expressions  of  face,  and  the  old  man  must  have 
his  eyes  shut.  He  wears  an  old  cloak,  covered  with 
patches,  which  also  adorn  his  knee-pants  and  long 
vest.  The  tatters  can  be  sewed  on  to  respectable 
clothing  without  injury,  and  still  give  the  appearance 
of  extreme  poverty.  This  picture  is  very  useful 
as  a  contrast  to  the  more  brilliant  ones,  as  much 
of  the  success  of  a  performance  depends  upon  the 
skilful  blending  of  the  bright  and  sombre,  the  serious 
and  humorous.  In  this  picture  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  the  light  down,  and  gradually  increase  it.  If  a 
white  wig  and  beard  are  not  easily  to  be  procured, 
flax  makes  a  good  substitute,  or  white  wool  fringe 
sewed  into  a  skull-cap,  which  may  be  marked  in 
front  with  black  wrinkles  on  light  pink  cloth.  A 
portion  of  the  child's  hair  drawn  out  loosely  over 
the  shawl  will  add  to  the  picturesque  e£Eect.    The 
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feet  may  be  dressed  in  pink  hose  so  as  to  look  like 
bare  feet 

X.    Pantomime:  family  jars.  • 

This  scene  and  the  companion  one  show  a  well- 
known  family  scene,  where  the  hungry  youngsters, 
having  been  awakened  by  the  shining  of  the  moon 
into  their  room,  have  gone  forth  upon  a  midnight 
foray  in  search  of  goodies.  The  same  cupboard 
may  serve  as  in  the  "  Alarm,"  and  placed  on  the 
platform  at  the  centre ;  two  tables  and  three  chairs 
will  also  be  needed,  and  a  dozen  preserving-jars 
filled  with  any  bright-colored  substances.  First  one 
child  glides  in  and  looks  around  to  see  that  the 
coast  is  clear.  Then,  one  after  another,  the  whiter 
gowned  mischief-makers  enter  on  tiptoe,  and  express 
their  delight  that  all  seems  favorable,  by  wild  capers. 
At  last  they  draw  a  table  near  the  platform,  put  a 
smaller  table  on  that,  a  chair  on  that ;  then  a  second 
chair  is  brought,  by  which  one  of  their  number 
climbs  to  the  first  table,  and  puts  a  chair  on  it ;  then 
he  stands  on  the  top  chair,  another  child  mounts  the 
next,  etc.,  so  that  there  is  a  child  on  each  table  and 
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chair,  and  the  others  are  grouped  around  in  expectant 
attitudes.  The  upper  child  opens  the  cupboard-door, 
and  passes  down  a  jar  of  sweetmeats  to  every  child, 
and  all  begin  to  eat  greedily,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
white  robes.  In  the  midst  of  the  fun  an  ancient 
dame  appears,  in  high  cap,  black  dress,  with  uplifted 
rod  in  hand. 

XI.    Pantomime:  family  jam. 

This  is  a  natural  consequent  of  the  former  scene. 
The  pyramid  of  furniture  has  fallen  to  the  floor, 
burying  them  in  its  ruins.  A  confused  mass  of 
children,  chairs  and  tables  is  shown,  the  children 
striving  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  wreck, 
yet  unwilling  to  resign  the  sweets.  Three  of  the 
little  ones  lie  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  foreground, 
under  a  long  table,  which  is  sustained  at  one  end 
by  a  chair  which  lies  on  its  side;  other  children 
lie  on  this  fallen  table,  and  another  table  rests  partly 
upon  them,  one  end  upon  a  chair  which  still  stands 
upright.  Some  of  the  children  are  crying,  some 
laughing,  and  others  enjoy  the  stolen  sweets  amid 
the  confusion.    The  dame  stands  above  the  group 
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on  the  platform,  with  uplifted  rod,  as  if  deciding 
whether  to  add  to  the  punishment  already  received. 
Children  usually  enter  with  great  spirit  into  this 
scene,  which  will  be  found  very  dramatic  and 
laughable. 

XII.     Statuary:  war  and  peace. 

One  very  large  man  stands  at  the  right  of  the 
stage,  holding  a  long  spear,  as  if  throwing  it  at  an 
unseen  foe.  At  his  feet  lies  a  lady,  her  arm  thrown 
over  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  her  head  also 
hanging  over  the  platform,  which  she  can  grasp  with 
her  left  arm  to  keep  her  position.  Near  this  group, 
on  the  left,  a  lady  reclines,  resting  on  her  left  hand, 
and  holding  a  dove  in  her  extended  right  hand.  The 
man  is  dressed  as  in  "  Endymion,"  with  the  addition 
of  a  helmet,  made  by  covering  a  wide  cake-cover 
with  white  cloth,  and  sewing  on  the  back  of  it  a 
white  pasteboard  crest.  A  stuffed  dove,  with  spread 
wings,  can  usually  be  hired  of  a  florist,  or  may  be 
cut  from  white  pasteboard,  the  wings  spread,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  Canton  flannel.  The  spear  is 
made  by  tacking  a  pasteboard  head  upon  a  long 
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wooden  staff,  and  covering  all  with  white  cloth. 
The  same  persons  can  take  part  in  the  various 
groups  of  Statuary,  as  they  are  so  much  disguised 
as  to  be  hardly  recognized.  Thus  two  gentlemen,  four 
ladies  a^d  one  child  will  serve  as  the  statuary  for 
\e  most  elaborate  entertainment 

XIII.    nourei  cherry-ripe. 

This  picture  may  be  shown  in  the  frame,  and  is 
very  brilliant,  as  it  represents  a  dark-eyed  girl,  with 
brilliant  lips  and  cheeks,  wholly  dressed  in  cherry 
color:  skirt,  bodice  and  waist  made  of  turkey-red 
cloth.  On  her  head  she  bears  a  large  waiter  heaped 
high  with  the  luscious  fruit,  a  spray  of  which  she 
holds  in  her  right  hand  above  her  uplifted  face,  as 
if  trying  to  catch  one  of  the  tempting  cherries  in  her 
lips  they  rival.  If  out  of  season,  the  fruit  on  her 
waiter  may  be  covered  with  a  cherry-colored  napkin, 
while  the  cherries  she  holds  can  be  found  at  a 
confectioner's.  The  waiter  must  be  three  feet  long, 
or  a  long  basket  may  be  substituted,  and  is  held  in 
place  by  lier  left  hand.    She  stands  a  little  sideways, 
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with  her  face  toward  the  right,  and  must  have  a 
very  animated  expression  of  face  and  figure. 

XIV.    Pantomime:    the  rangers  of  the  forest. 

King  of  the  Gipsies.   Fantasia,  an  M crone, 

Zola,  his  daughter.  Zingara,  Queen  of  the  Bohemians. 

KoDKRiGO,  his  son.  Count  Waldbmar,  English  captive, 

Spanish  gipsy  men  and  maidens  as  many  as  con- 
venient, and  two  little  boys.  This  pantomime  is  in- 
tended as  an  afterpiece,  so  that  all  the  performers 
can  take  part  in  it,  many  needing  to  do  little  more 
than  change  turbans  and  caps  for  bright  handker- 
chiefs tied  comerwise  over  the  heads,  gayly  trimmed 
with  a  profusion  of  gilt  beads  and  coins.  The  gipsy 
costume  consists  of  bright  skirts  and  bodice  waists 
for  ladies,  and  knee-breeches  and  bright-colored 
vests  for  gentlemen,  whose  leggings  and  high-crown 
hats  are  wound  with  bright  braids  and  ribbons. 
They  carry  muskets,  with  knives  and  pistols  in  their 
sashes.  Many  of  the  women  also  wear  these  weapons, 
and  all  the  young  maidens  have  tambourines  hanging 
on  the  left  side  by  ribbons  long  enough  to  allow 
their  being  raised  as  high  as  their  heads.    The  old 
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crones  wear  red  cloaks  over  their  shoulders,  broad 
straw  hats  tied  over  their  ears,  with  gay  handker- 
chiefs, and  black  dresses  of  rough  material.  One  has 
a  pack  of  cards,  and  another  has  in  charge  a  large 
kettle  supported  by  a  wooden  tripod,  and  a  saucer  of 
alcohol  and  salt,  all  concealed  by  logs  of  wood.  The 
Count  wears  a  military  suit  and  cloak.  The  lights 
burn  low,  but  are  turned  up  when  the  fire  is  lighted. 
First  Roderigo  enters,  and  walks  cautiously  around 
with  his  musket  ready  for  use.  After  satisfying  him- 
self that  all  is  safe,  he  gives  a  low  whistle,  which  is 
answered  from  each  side  of  the  stage.  The  King 
enters  next,  holds  up  his  hand,  beckons,  and  many 
enter,  some  from  each  comer,  in  haste,  and  the  scene 
becomes  alive  in  a  moment.  The  young  gipsy 
maidens  whirl  around,  beating  their  tambourines 
and  rattling  their  bells.  The  old  women  erect  the 
tripod  at  the  left  comer  of  the  stage,  and  light  the 
fire  under  the  kettle.  The  men  stack  their  muskets, 
and  lie  down  in  lazy  attitudes  around  the  fire. 
Others  arrive  from  time  to  time,  bringing  baskets  of 
game,  and  if  convenient  a  few  live  hens  can  be  made 
to  add  music  to  the  occasion.    Soon  supper  is  ready, 
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and  all  come  to  the  fire  to  fill  tin  dippers  which  they 
wear  attached  to  their  belts,  and  after  much  noise 
and  clatter  they  sing  a  chorus  to  the  time  of  the 
"Pirate  Glee:*' 

Ever  be  merry,  be  daring  and  free. 

Sons  of  the  forest  glade  1 
Never  from  danger  or  trouble  we  flee, 

Safe  in  its  kindly  shade  I 
Children  of  mist,  mid  storm  and  rain. 

Ever  we  onward  roam  1 
We  come  and  go,  and  we  come  again. 

And  we  scorn  the  rest  of  home  t 

During  the  singing  one  old  crone  spreads  out  the 
cards  and  tells  the  fortune  of  some  young  maidens 
who  gather  around  her.  The  King  sits  at  the  centre 
of  the  platform,  his  daughter  at  his  feet.  Roderigo 
stations  a  guard,  and  seems  to  send  others  out  as  if 
on  a  scouting  expedition.  The  gipsies  then  recline 
in  lazy  attitudes  on  floor,  platform  and  boxes.  A 
distant  whistle  sounds,  is  answered  by  a  second  and 
third,  the  men  rise  and  seize  their  arms.  Roderigo 
goes  out,  and  soon  returns  with  two  men,  who  drag 
in  Count  Waldemar  as  prisoner,  bound  with  ropes. 
They  lead  him  into  the  centre  of  the  group.    The 
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King  rises  in  wrath,  and  aims  at  him  with  a  pistol  which 
he  draws  from  his  belt.    Zola  springs  up,  seizes  his 
arm,  pulls  down  the  hand  which  holds  the  pistol,  and 
looks  up  into  his  face  as  if  begging  him  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  Count    The   King  makes  a  signal   to 
Roderigo,  who  drags  his  sister  away  and  holds  her 
still.    The  King  again  aims,  when  Zingara  enters, 
having  been  hastily  summoned  by  Fantasia  from  a 
thicket  outside  where  she  has  been  hidden.    Zingara 
lifts  her  hand,  points   upward,  and  all  the  gipsies 
except  the  King  and  Fantasia  fall  upon  their  knees. 
The  latter  stands  leaning  on  her  long  staff,  pointing 
an  outstretched  arm  at  the  prisoner,  who  now  breaks 
from  his  guards  and  runs  to  her  for  protection.     All 
these  motions  must  be  done  by  all  the  company,  who 
change  their  attitudes  simultaneously,  thus  forming 
three  tableaux,  marked  by  the  stroke  of  a  gong-bell, 
so  that  all  may  fall  immediately  into  position.    This 
is  very  effective,  and  can  be  accomplished  with  a  few 
rehearsals.    While  the  gipsies  are  still  kneeling,  the 
Count  b  led  away  by  Fantasia,  as  no  one  ventures  to 
move  until  Zingara  lowers  her  uplifted  arm.     She 
then  gives  the  signal  for  a  general  merrymaking,  by 
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twirling  her  tambourine  over  her  head  three  times, 
and  the  young  people  join  hands  in  a  ring  and  go 
through  the  "  tambourine  dance,"  which  is  very  showy 
and  beautiful,  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  moments 
by  a  close  attention  to  the  directions : 

All  hands  around,  all  forward  to  centre  and  clash 
tambourines  against  those  on  opposite  side.  All  open 
out  to  a  round  ring  again,  and  whirl  around,  striking 
their  tambourines  against  those  of  the  dancers  on 
each  side.  Every  lady  then  turns  around  holding  her 
tambourine  above  her  head,  with  the  left  hand  against 
the  knuckles  of  her  right  hand.  Grand  right  and  left, 
each  holding  high  the  hands  which  shake  the  tam- 
bourines. All  turn  partners  with  right,  and  corners 
with  left,  repeating  the  same  twice.  Then  the  ring 
divides  at  the  sides,  those  in  front  turning  so  that  all 
will  face  audience  and  bow  very  low  at  conclusion. 

During  this  exercise,  the  kmg  and  all  who  do  not 
dance  occupy  the  platform,  the  fire  is  put  out,  and 
the  tripod  removed,  and  all  join  in  this  chorus  which 
will  go  to  many  common  airs : 

The  gipsy's  life  is  wild  and  free,  oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 
A  careless  life  so  full  of  glee,  oh,  ho,  ho,  hoi 
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In  ]oy  we  roam  ottr  woodland  home. 
In  peace  or  fight,  by  day  and  night  we  onward  go; 
In  wonted  dance  we  gayly  prance,  oh,  ho,  ho,  hoi 

And  steal  away  ere  break  of  day, 
to  silent  camp  in  forest  damp,  to  hide  so  low. 

[Curtain  /a/Is,] 

In  all  entertainments,  music  from  a  piano  or  small 
orchestra  adds  much. 


A  SUMMER   EVENING'S    EN- 
ENTERTAINMENT.  — 11. 

I.    Boat  Scene:  the  voyage  of  the  fairies. 

THE  shell  boat  may  be  used,  changing  the  dove 
which  formed  the  prow  to  a  large  golden  butter- 
fly.  To  make  this  same  picture  of  a  butterfly  to  right 
size,  enlarge  copy  on  thin  board  which  is  sawed 
to  the  outside  lines  and  covered  with  gold  paper, 
ornamented  with  eyes,  spots  and  lines  of  red  foil 
and  brown  velvet  paper.  This  profile  boat  projects  a 
foot  above  the  platform,  upon  which  a  box  one  foot 
high  is  placed  so  a  little  boy  can  sit  outside  of  the 
butterfly.  Three  boxes  of  different  sizes,  covered 
with  black  cloth,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  platform 
behind  boat  profile  to  form  a  pyramid,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  queen  sits.  A  fairy  stands  on  either  side 
3^ 
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of  her,  holding  above  her  an  enormous  leaf  as  a 
canopy,  and  the  rest  of  the  pyramid  is  covered  with 
children  wherever  there  is  room  for  one  to  sit  or 
stand.  At  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  another  lower  pyra- 
mid of  boxes  swarming  with  little  fairies,  some  hold- 
ing wands  with  gilt  ornaments,  and  others  waving 
bright  flowers  as  fans  and  sunshades.  Between  the 
two  pyramids,  and  in  front  of  the  middle  one,  little 
boys  sit,  backs  toward  the  prow,  as  if  rowing  hard, 
with  long  oars  of  cat-tails.  In  the  spaces  left  vacant 
by  the  rowers  little  fairies  sit  or  recline.  The  bOys 
wear  tight-fitting  pink  muslin  bodies,  pink  trunks, 
and  long  stockings ;  the  girls  tight  slips,  and  full  short 
skirts  of  pink,  blue  or  white  tarletan,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver  braid  unravelled.  Gold  paper 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  braid.  The  girls  have 
crimped  hair,  and  the  boys  wear  close  curls,  and  all 
have  wings  made  of  bonnet  wire  bent  in  the  form  of 
a  butterfly's  wing,  and  covered  with  muslin  orna- 
mented with  strips  of  gold  and  silver  paper.  The 
coarsest  muslin  is  good  enough  for  these  dresses, 
which  will  serve  for  the  costumes  of  all  fairies  and 
elves  mentioned  in  these  articles.     The   king  and 
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queen  may  wear  golden  crowns  cut  from  pasteboard, 
trimmed  with  glass  buttons  for  dew  drops,  sewed  on 
to  gold  paper.  When  fairy  scenes  are  shown,  soft 
music  should  be  played  on  a  piano,  or  be  furnished 
by  a  music-box  concealed  under  the  boat  or  throne. 

ri.     LOCHINVAR :    /n  three  scenes. 

Before  showing  this  spirited  ballad  in  pantomime, 
the  whole  poem  should  be  finely  read,  so  that  all  the 
audience  may  understand  the  story,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  some  of  the  lines  as  they  are  acted. 
In  the  first  scene  young  Lord  Lochinvar  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  platform,  personated  by  a  handsome 
boy  mounted  on  a  large  rocking-horse,  the  rockers  of 
which  are  hidden  by  a  strip  of  black  cambric  fastened 
along  the  platform.  He  is  dressed  in  a  Highland 
suit,  and  doffs  his  bonnet  and  waves  his  sword  as  he 
reins  his  spirited  steed. 

In  the  second  scene  the  stage  is  filled  with  little 
boys  and  girls  in  Highland  dress,  all  but  one  little 
miss,  who  wears  a  full  bridal  suit,  and  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  stage  with  the  bridegroom.  The  plat- 
form is  occupied  by  the  father  and  mother,  and  the 
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priest  in  a  long  black  robe,  the  former  couple  in 
Highland  dress,  with  powdered  hair.  Lord  Lochinvar 
enters  in  haste,  and  a  great  sensation  follows.  The 
father  salutes  him  with  the  words,  "  Oh !  come  you  in 
peace,  or  come  you  in  war  ? "  Lord  Lochinvar  takes 
the  lady  from  the  craven  to  whom  her  father  had 
promised  her  hand,  and  leads  her  to  the  place  at  the 
top  of  the  dance,  which  is  now  formed  by  the  ladies 
standing  in  line  at  the  left  and  the  gentlemen  at  the 
right  The  top  couple  promenade  down,  and  the 
sides  forward  and  back  in  line.  Lord  Lochvinar  steals 
swiftly  off  at  the  left  with  his  partner  during  the  last 
figure,  in  time  with  the  music,  and  presently  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  away  from  the  picture  frame,  and 
Lochinvar  is  seen  on  his  gallant  rocking-horse  steed 
holding  his  little  bride;  and  all  rush  off  in  great  con- 
fusion, after  pausing  a  moment  in  a  tableau  of  aston- 
ishment. 

Scene  third  shows  the  mad  pursuit  of  Young  Loch- 
invar by  the  astonished  revellers,  some  on  foot,  and 
some  mounted  on  rocking  and  wheel  horses ;  they 
dash  about  with  great  speed,  but  without  getting 
another  glimpse  of  the  truants. 
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The  girls  wear  black  waists  with  skirts,  and  scarf 
of  plaid  draped  from  the  left  shoulder.  The  boys 
wear  short  kilted  skirts,  and  plaid  scarfs  over  black 
jackets  or  dark  flannel  shirts,  and  all  have  flat  Scotch 
caps.  The  boys  are  armed  with  swords,  and  they 
have  sporrans  at  the  belt  made  of  pieces  of  fur.  The 
rocking-horses  can  be  borrowed  at  a  toy-shop,  or  may 
be  made  like  the  hobby-horses  of  old  with  a  little 
ingenuity.  If  the  children  enter  into  their  parts  with 
spirit,  the  pantomime  will  prove  very  effective,  and 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  smart  children  of  six  years, 
and  of  even  younger  ones.  The  poem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

III.      THE   HUGUENOT   FUGITIVES. 

The  idea  of  this  picture  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
painting  by  Edwin  White,  which  it  is  not  intended  to 
copy  in  any  way.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  be  slowly 
sailing  into  the  peaceful  waters  of  a  friendly  harbor, 
bearing  a  load  of  refugees,  who  were  warned  of  the 
approaching  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  just  in 
time  to  escape  from  a  banquet  hall  in  their  festal 
robes.    They  are  singing  a  psalm  of  gratitude  for 
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their  deliverance  as  the  evening  shadows  gently  fall 
around.  The  sail  hangs  idly  from  the  mast,  and  the 
old  man  at  the  helm  seems  more  intent  on  the  music 
than  on  the  navigation  of  his  craft.  A  high  curved 
prow  and  stem  may  take  the  place  of  the  shell  and 
butterfly  used  on  the  Voyage  of  the  Fairies.  The 
sail  is  made  by  a  silken  shawl  or  white  sheet  tacked 
upon  a  yard  which  is  fastened  at  the  centre  by  a  nail 
to  a  mast  nine  feet  high.  One  comer  of  this  sail  is 
much  higher  than  the  end  toward  the  front,  and 
stands  a  little  forward  of  the  centre  of  the  boat,  in 
which  place  the  mast  may  be  held  upright  by  a  per- 
son who  would  be  concealed  by  the  sail.  In  front 
of  this  a  blonde  lady  stands  dressed  in  blue  silk,  with 
square  neck  richly  trimmed  with  pearls  or  Roman 
beads,  a  band  of  which  surrounds  her  flowing  hair. 
This  lady  holds  a  handsome  book,  the  other  side  of 
which  is  held  by  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  cavalier  dress 
of  maroon  or  black.  At  the  stem  sits  the  ancient 
helmsman  with  a  yellow  and  black  robe,  grasping  the 
helm,  which  is  drawn  and  cut  in  profile  at  the  end  of 
the  stem-piece.  The  space  between  the  two  singers 
and  the  steersman  is  filled  by  two  ladies  in  cont^lS^ 
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ing  silk  dresses,  who  bend  over  a  little  boy  in  vel- 
veteen dress  trimmed  with  white  Itce,  who  is  sleeping 
on  a  [nle  of  cushions.  Two  ladies  stand  between  the 
sail  and  prow,  who  hold  a  singing-book  between  them. 
The  ^ect  is  mudi  improved  by  the  singing  of  some 
popular  church  chant  behind  the  curtain,  which  covers 
the  frame.  The  light  slowly  fades  away  during  the 
hymn,  and  the  curtain  slowly  descends  as  the  last 
notes  of  the  verse  die  away.  The  performers  must 
look  very  sad  and  earnest,  with  parted  lips  as  if  they 
were  singing. 

IV.    Statuary:  skill,  strength  and  patience. 

This  group  of  statuary  may  be  represented  by  one 
gentleman  and  two  ladies  draped  in  white.  The  for- 
mer, as  Strength,  stands  on  a  high,  white-covered  box 
in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  with  a  huge  whitened 
pick-axe  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking  a  heavy 
blow.  Every  muscle  is  strained  as  if  to  display  great 
effort  to  heighten  the  contrast  to  Patience,  who  re- 
clines on  the  platform  before  him,  her  folded  hands 
and  down-bent  pose  of  the  head  implying  thought  and 
study.    At  the  left,  on  the  front  comer  of  the  hq;b 
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box,  sits  Skill  at  the  feet  of  Strength,  looking  up  into 
his  face,  pointing  with  her  right  hand  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  striking,  as  if  to  show  that  his  brute 
force  is  wholly  dependent  on  her  gentle  power  for 
successful  action.  She  holds  a  half-unrolled  chart  in 
her  left  hand,  which  hangs  by  her  side.  The  lady 
who  represents  Patience  may  be  larger  than  the  one 
who  represents  Skill,  to  show  that  the  weaker  body 
may  possess  the  more  powerful  attributes  of  mind. 
The  pick-axe  may  be  made  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  if 
the  actor  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  real  one  still, 
and  both  this  and  the  scroll  must  be  covered  with 
white  paper  or  cloth. 

V.      MEDIiGVAL  ART  STUDIES. 

Some  remarkable  art  studies  may  be  introduced 
into  the  programme  for  the  benefit  of  lovers  of  high 
art,  and  as  a  contrast  to  simpler  and  more  humorous 
scenes.  The  background  for  them  is  wholly  made  of 
gilt  paper,  which  must  be  fastened  with  paste  to  a  cloth 
curtain,  in  order  that  it  may  hang  smoothly  without 
tearing.  The  angels  of  Fra  Angelico  are  very  efiEect- 
ive  on  this  background,  of  course  shown  separately, 
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and  may  be  represented  by  young  ladies  with  bright 
auburn  hair  cr^p^d.  The  dresses  and  attitudes  may 
be  copied  from  photographs,  and  made  up  of  turkey- 
red  and  blue  cloth  trimmed  with  gilt  paper.  The 
wings  are  made  on  wire  f rames,  fastened  by  a  cross- 
bar with  elastic  tapes  to  the  shoulders.  The  trump- 
ets and  other  musical  instruments  may  be  made  of 
tin,  pasteboard  or  of  paper,  copying  the  form  in  the 
picture,  and  covered  with  gold  or  silver  paper,  as  re- 
quired. All  gilt-paper  ornaments  may  be  fastened  on 
to  the  cloth  by  strong  flour  paste.  The  attitudes 
must  be  very  carefully  copied  from  the  paintings.  Any 
rich  mediaeval  painting  may  be  given  in  this  manner. 

VI.      TEN  LITTLE  INJUNS  (tWO  SCemS.) 

Scene  First 

This  funny  pantomime  requires  a  gentleman  or  large 
boy  who  can  sing,  and  ten  boys  graduated  in  height 
for  the  "  Injuns,''  and  dressed  in  brown  tights,  with 
short  skirts  made  of  carpet  yam  or  flannel,  from  which 
a  strip  of  the  same  material  crosses  the  left  shoulder. 
The  tights  are  trimmed  down  the  outside  with  carpet 
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yarn,  and  slippers  covered  with  brown  cloth,  gayly 
trimmed,  represent  moccasins.  The  headdress  b  a 
close  flannel  cap  trimmed  in  front  with  a  circlet  of 
feathers,  and  with  long  black  carpet  yam  sewed  on  to 
the  back  of  it  and  reaching  down  to  the  waist.  Bells, 
bits  of  tin,  or  brass  ornaments,  may  be  sewed  on  to 
the  waist  in  wild  confusion,  and  the  faces  should  be 
painted  with  ochre,  marked  in  stripes  of  various 
colors.  They  may  all  carry  bows,  hatchets  or  rude 
tomahawks  made  of  tin,  and  the  man  carries  a  gun. 
He  may  be  dressed  in  a  hunting  dress  of  any  roug^ 
material  most  convenient 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  hunter,  Tom  Brown,  i9ho 
begins  to  sing  the  well-known  air :  "  Tom  Brown  had 
a  little  Injun,  Tom  Brown  had  a  little  Injun,  Tom  Brown 
had  a  little  Injun,  had  a  little  Injun  boy."  The  small- 
est boy  here  enters,  and  sings  alone,  "  One  little,"  and 
with  Tom  continues  the  verse  as  follows :  "  Two  little, 
three  little,  four  little,  live  little,  six  little  Injuns,  seven 
little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Injuns,  ten  little  Injun 
boys."  During  this  chorus  they  join  hands  and  dance 
around  very  rapidly ;  and  at  the  last  note  the  little  Injun 
sits  down,  while  Tom  very  soberly  sings  his  part  alone 
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agahi,  daring  which  a  second  Injun,  next  in  mit^  en- 
ters and  sits  down  by  die  first,  whom  Tom  discov^s 
in  surprise  and  points  at  as  if  in  astonishment,  and 
the  chorus  goes  on  as  before,  the  first  one  singing  the 
words  ^'one  little,"  the  second  striking  in  at  ''two 
little,"  jumping  up  on  to  his  feet  at  the  same  moment, 
and  whirling  round  in  the  ring  with  the  others.  The 
third  enters  during  tlie  next  solo^  and  joins  in  at 
**  three  little  "  when  his  turn  comes,  and  taking  part  in 
the  chorus  and  dance.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  do  likewise,  the  grotesque 
astonishment  of  Tom  growing  greater  at  each  arrival, 
and  the  wild  whirl  of  the  dance  and  chorus  growing 
swifter  and  wilder,  as  the  boys  leap  up  and  down  in 
time  to  the  music,  but  sitting  down  in  perfect  quiet 
die  moment  the  chorus  stops.  When  the  last  chorus 
is  over  all  make  a  mad  rush  at  Tom  Brown,  who  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  as  soon  as 
the  fourth  Injun  has  arrived  to  make  it  big  enough. 
To  make  it  plain,  the  words  are  copied  as  they  are 
sung,  the  authorship  of  the  poem  being  unknown  to 
the  writer.  Tom  sings  alone :  '*  Tom  Brown  had  a 
little  Injun,"  four  times.    Chorus :  "  One  litde,  two 
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little,  three  little  Injuns,  four  little,  five  little,  six  lit- 
tle Injuns,  seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Injuns, 
ten  little  Injun  boys." 

TEN  LITTLE  INJUNS.    S^tfU  SiOmd. 

In  the  second  scene  the  same  boys,  dressed  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  scene,  appear,  when  the  curtain 
rises,  seated  upon  a  fence,  made  by  nailing  a  rail 
thirteen  feet  long  on  the  tops  of  two  posts  two  and 
one-half  feet  high.  These  posts  stand  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  centre  near  the  front  edge,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  rail,  and  a  third  will  be  needed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rail  unless  it  is  very  stiff.  The  back  of 
this  rail  is  covered  with  black  cambric  which  hangs 
down  and  fills  all  the  space  to  the  platform,  so  that 
the  boys  are  hidden  behind  it  when  they  fall  off. 
They  are  seated  in  regular  order  on  the  rail,  their 
feet  hanging  down  in  front,  and  as  each  verse  is  sung 
by  Tom  Brown,  who  stands  before  them,  one  boy 
rolls  off  backward  and  disappears.  As  each  one 
goes,  Tom  weeps,  each  time  drawing  a  larger  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket. 
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Tomsi^gs: 

**  Ten  little  Injuns  sitting  in  a  line ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  then  there  were  nine. 
Nine  little  Injuns  sat  on  a  gate ; 
One  tumbled  oil  and  then  there  were  eight 
Eight  little  Injuns,  three  from  eleven; 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  seven. 
Seven  little  Injuns  sitting  on  sticks ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  six. 
Six  little  Injuns  sat  all  alive ; 
One  broke  his  neck  and  left  only  five. 
Five  little  Injuns  his  loss  to  deplore ;    {Ail  ay,) 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  four. 
Four  little  Injuns  on  an  old  tree ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  three. 
Three  little  Injuns  looking  very  blue ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  two. 
Two  little  Injuns  basking  in  the  sun ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  left  only  one. 
One  little  Injun  left  all  alone ; 
He  tumbled  off  and  then  there  were  none.** 

While  Tom  stands  with  his  back  to  them  crying 
bitterly,  first  one  little  head  appears  over  the  rail, 
then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  all  show,  and  they  sing  : 

**  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  just  look  around  — - 
Here  you  see  us,  all  safe  and  sound." 

During  this  verse  they  put  their  hands  on  the  rail. 
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and  all  together  vault  into  place  and  sit  motionless  a 
second.  At  a  signal  from  Tom  they  jump  down,  and 
all  move  off  in  procession  as  curtain  falls»  repeating 
fong  and  chonis. 

Wn.     THK  mOST  KINO. 

This  is  a  boat  scene  representing  the  approach  of 
Winter^  and  the  shell  may  be  used  for  the  stem, 
while  a  lion's  head  must  be  cut  out  in  profile  for  the 
prow.  On  a  high  box  in  the  centre  a  very  large  man 
sits  in  a  dress  of  fur  with  a  very  long  flowing  beard 
and  wig;  he  holds  erect  a  whip  of  icy  thongs.  At 
the  prow  and  stern  female  figures  bend  eagerly  for^ 
ward  as  if  blowing  with  all  their  might  through  long 
trumpets.  At  the  man's  feet  recline  two  figures :  one 
a  graceful  lady  holding  with  curved  arm  above  her 
head  a  large  reversed  vase,  and  a  little  boy  who 
bends  down  looking  into  the  water,  holding  a  re- 
versed torch.  Between  the  centre  and  the  stern  a 
strong  man  reclines,  bound  with  chains;  and  next 
the  bow  a  lady  stands  bending  toward  the  left,  trying 
to  C0Vtr  two  ahivttiiig  chiMren  under  her  cloak. 


The  diildreD  are  dressed  in  wintef  wraps  and  close  rtd 
hoods,  and  the  woman  who  shelters  Atm  wears  a 
red  doak  trimmed  with  fur.  The  other  ladies  wear 
classic  dresses  made  of  white-cheese  doth  in  plain 
folds  from  neck  to  feet,  falling  over  a  string  around 
the  waist  Over  the  boat  and  over  the  dietses  ol  all, 
snow^  id  and  frost  are  tkidUy  spread^  the  former  made 
of  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  wadding,  the  ice  of  crystal- 
lized alum,  and  the  frost  of  ravelled  silver  braid,  which 
is  sold  by  costumers ;  powdered  glass  can  be  also 
easily  procured,  which  is  put  on  with  paste.  Laige 
portions  of  the  boat  and  of  the  dresses  are  covered 
with  paste  laid  on  thick,  over  which  the  powdered  glass 
is  sifted,  to  which  it  adheres,  making  a  very  beautifid 
appearance.  The  silver  braid  when  ravelled  comes 
out  in  lengths  of  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  may  be 
used  to  advantage  on  all  frosty  and  fairy  dresses. 
The  king's  crown  may  be  made  of  glass  prisms  bor- 
rowed from  chandeliers,  and  his  beard  and  wig  may 
be  made  of  flax  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  and  alcohol.  Crystals  will  adhere 
to  the  flax  and  hang  down  like  idcles,  making  a  very 
good  imitation.    For  this  and  some  scenes  of  the 
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same  spectacular  nature,  colored  fires  may  be  burned, 
or  Magnesium  lights. 

VIII.    Statuary:  boadicea. 

This  statuesque  group  represents  the  fierce  Queen 
of  Britain  slaying  her  children  and  then  taking  her 
own  life.  It  should  not  be  copied  after  the  statue  of 
that  name,  but  be  grouped  in  three  different  attitudes. 
Boadicea,  represented  by  the  largest  of  the  statue 
ladies,  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  large  knife  with  which 
she  is  striking  at  a  child  who  kneels  at  her  side  on 
the  right  centre  of  the  platform.  The  other  child, 
represented  by  the  shorter  of  the  statue  ladies,  kneels 
at  the  left  of  Boadicea  begging  for  her  sister's  life. 
In  the  second  scene  the  child  lies  at  the  feet  of 
Boadicea,  who  seizes  the  lady  by  the  right  shoulder 
and  keeps  her  still,  while  she  leans  back  with  uplifted 
arm  awaiting  the  fatal  blow.  In  the  third  scene  the 
two  children  lie  at  Boadicea's  feet,  while  she  leans 
backward  and  holds  the  knife  buried  in  her  heart. 
This  knife  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  half  of  which  is 
fastened  only  by  a  pin,  so  that  when  the  lower  part  is 
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removed  the  knife-blade  seems  to  have  entered  the 
body,  leaving  only  a  small  part  of  the  blade  and  the 
handle  exposed  to  view.  In  the  last  scene  the  figure 
of  the  second  child  lies  across  the  first,  and  their 
heads  are  over  the  front  of  the  platform. 

IX.      BED-TIME. 

This  beautiful  picture  is  shown  in  the  centre  frame, 
in  the  part  of  which  a  small  couch  is  made  by  cover- 
ing with  bright  draperies  a  small  mattress  and  pillows. 
On  this  bed  a  little  child  lies  sleeping,  with  her  head 
on  her  hand.  Her  right  arm  is  thrown  carelessly  over 
the  quilt,  and  her  cr£p^(h  hair  is  tossed  over  her 
cheeks.  Close  behind  the  child  a  lady  kneels,  bend- 
ing gracefully  over  her  as  if  she  had  just  bestowed 
upon  her  a  parting  kiss.  Above  the  lady  an  angel 
stands  with  her  right  foot  on  a  box  and  her  body  bent 
forward  as  if  just  about  to  lift  herself  on  her  wings, 
which  are  outstretched.  These  wings  may  be  made  on 
wire' frames,  and  fastened  to  the  shoulders  by  elastic 
tape.  Cheese-cloth  drapery,  arranged  as  described 
for  the  classic  figures,  is  suitable  for  saint  and  angel 
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dresses.  The  same  cloth  also  is  very  good  for 
covering  the  wing  frames,  as  it  can  be  draped  into 
feathery  folds,  and  is  also  inexpensive.  In  all  such 
figures,  tight  hair  cr£p&l,  without  ornament,  is  best 

X.      THS  CARNIVAL. 

In  conclusion  it  is  always  important  to  have  a  grand 
scene  in  which  all  the  performers  can  take  part.  For 
this  purpose  the  Carnival  is  peculiarly  suited,  as  cos- 
tumes may  be  worn  which  have  already  been  intro- 
duced. For  this  a  short  flight  of  three  steps,  three 
feet  wide,  will  be  needed  to  stand  on  the  stage  in  the 
centre  against  the  platform,  so  that  two  persons  at  a 
time  can  descend.  Boxes  must  be  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  platform,  concealed  by  the  corners  of  the 
curtains  so  that  the  performers  can  easily  step  on  at 
each  side  without  being  seen.  All  enter  by  couples 
from  the  two  ends,  and  as  two  couples  meet  they 
salute,  and  the  two  who  are  in  front  join  hands,  lift 
them  high  and  march  down  the  steps  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  salute,  divide,  march  around  the  edge  of 
the  stage  close  to  the  side  curtains,  along  the  front 
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of  the  platform  to  the  ends  of  the  steps,  and  down  to 
the  front  again.  The  other  couple  of  the  first  four 
wait  until  the  leaders  have  descended  the  stairs,  and 
then  follow  them ;  the  next  four  as  soon  as  room  is 
made  also  imitate  the  others,  and  all  go  on  in  a  grand 
march  until  all  have  entered,  when  they  assemble  at 
the  sides  in  two  groups.  Two  lines  then  arrange 
themselves  on  the  platform  until  it  is  filled,  and  a 
large  box,  with  a  smaller  one  on  it,  is  pushed  in  from 
the  frame,  and  five  of  the  most  prominently  costumed 
ladies  form  a  pyramid,  by  one  standing  on  the  top 
box,  and  two  on  the  lower  box,  with  the  others  seated 
at  their  feet.  The  curtains  are  then  drawn  from  the 
frame  and  window  described  in  the  Serenade,  and  the 
latter,  as  well  as  all  the  space  behind  the  pyramid,  is 
filled  with  faces,  the  owners  of  which  at  the  last  of  the 
dance  pelt  the  dancers  with  candy,  bon-bons  and  little 
bouquets.  While  the  pyramid  is  arranging  itself,  four 
gentlemen  escort  their  partners  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  with  many  graceful  bows  go  through  the 
figures  of  the  Lancers  or  those  of  any  showy  quadrille. 
When  the  dance  is  over,  all  form  in  a  semi-circle  at 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pyramid,  and  sing  in  chorus 
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these  words  to  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  omitting  the  re- 
frain of  the  tune: 

"The  fleeting  pictures  come  and  go  with  transitory  ray, 
But  tender  visions  of  our  friends  will  never  fade  away. 
Kept  by  the  photographic  power  of  memory's  fadeless  hue. 
Upon  our  hearts  we  ever  hold  the  kindness  shown  by  you." 


New  Plays 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts 

By  William  Shakespeare 
Arranged  for  School  Performance 

Thirteen  nude,  three  female  characters.  Costumes  appropriate ;  scenery 
of  no  importance.  Plays  two  hours.  An  arrangement  of  this  well-known 
play  for  schools,  simplified  so  far  as  possible  in  its  division  into  scenes, 
and  cut  and  rearranged  for  the  use  of  male  actors  only,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible.  The  rollicking  fiin  of  this  play  has  been  too  long  disregarded, 
and  its  great  suitability  for  school  performance  by  boys  will  be  at  once 
seen.  £me  care  will  be  called  for  in  the  matter  of  costuming  it,  but  this 
labor  will  be  well  repaid. 

Price,  /J  cents 

FARO  NELL 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Willis  Sieell 

Six  male,  one  female  characters.  Costumes,  Mexican  and  frontier; 
scenery,  a  picturesque  interior.  Plays  twenty  minutes.  A  very  effective 
dramatic  sketch  with  a  star  part  for  a  woman.  Has  been  used  profession- 
ally in  vaudeville.  Good  character  and  strong  situations ;  can  be  strongly 
recommended  either  for  professional  use  in  vaudeville  or  for  private  per- 
formance.  Professional  acting  rights  reserved. 
Price,  /J  cents 

MOR'D  ALICE 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Marian  Roger  Fawcett 

One  male,  two  female  characters.  Costumes  modem ;  scene,  an  easy 
interior.  Plays  fifteen  minutes,  A  very  slight  but  pretty  and  effective 
mingling  of  pathos  and  humor  for  an  eccentric  soubrette.  Can  be  recom- 
mended. 

Price,  J^  cents 

THE  ALARM 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Marion  Roger  Fawcett 

Two  male  characters  who  double  two  other  parts.     Costumes  modem  ; 

scene,  an  easy  interior.    A  very  dramatic  sketch  for  a  man,  with  a  situation 

</  much  power  and  pathos.    Recommended. 

Price,  13  cents 


New   Plays 


THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  BRIDGET 

A  Farce  in  Three  Acts 

By  Robert  Ehuin  Ford 

Seven  nudes,  six  females.  Costumes  modem ;  scenery,  easy  interiors. 
Plays  two  hours.  An  easy,  effective  and  very  humorous  piece  turning 
upon  the  always  interesting  servant  girl  question.  A  very  unusual  num- 
ber of  comedy  parts ;  all  the  parts  good.  Easy  to  get  up  and  well  rec- 
ommendedi 

Fiic9i  25  cents 

GADSBY'S  GIRLS 

A  Farce  in  Three  Acts 

By  Bertha  CurrUr  Porter 

Five  males,  four  females.  Costumes  modem ;  scenery,  an  exterior  and 
an  interior.  Flays  an  hour  and  a  half.  An  exceptionally  bright  and 
vivacious  little  piece,  full  of  action.  Gadsby's  adventures  with  the  iian- 
c6es  of  three  of  his  friends  are  full  of  interest  and  fun.  All  the  parts  good. 
Well  suited  for  High  School  performance. 

Price  t  23  cents 

THE  TIME  OF  HIS  LIFE 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  C,  Leona  Dalrymple 
Six  males,  three  females.  Costumes  modern;  scenery,  two  interiors, 
or  can  be  played  in  one.  Plays  two  hours  and  a  half.  A  side-splitting 
piece,  full  of  action  and  a  sure  success  if  competently  acted.  Tom  Car- 
ter's little  joke  of  impersonating  the  colored  butler  has  unexpected  con- 
sequences that  give  him  "  the  time  of  his  life."  Very  highly  recom- 
mended for  High  School  performance. 

Price,  2S  cents 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  MA'AM 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts 
By  Arthur  Lewis  Tubhs 
Six  males,  five  females.     Costumes  modem  ;  scenes,  an  interior  and  an 
exterior,  or  can  be  played  in  two  interiors.     Plays  two  hours  or  more. 
An  excellent  comedy-drama,  combining  a  strong  sympathetic  interest  with 
an  abundance  of  comedy.     The  parts  are  unusually  equal  in  opportunity, 
are  genuine  types  of  rural  character,  truly  and  vigorously  drawn  and  easily 
actable.     No  dialect  parts,  but  plenty  of  variety  in  the  comedy  rdles  and 
lots  of  amusing  incident.  An  exceptionally  entertaining  piece,  full  of  move- 
ment and  action,  and  without  a  dull  moment.  Can  be  strongly  recommendedi 
Bice.  2S  cents 


New  Plays 


OUR  WIVES 

A  Farce  in  Three  Acts 
By  Anthony  E.  mih 
SeTcn  males,  fimr  females.    Costumes,  modern ;  scenery,  two  interior!. 
Plays  two  hows  and  a  half.    A  bustling,  up-to-date  iarce  that  deserves  the 
rather  worn  description  of  **  side-splitting."  Full  of  movement  and  action ; 
all  the  parts  good  and  effective ;  easy  to  produce ;  just  the  thine  for  an  ex- 
perienced amateur  club  and  hard  to  spoil,  even  in  the  hands  of  less  prac- 
tical players.    Free  for  amateur  performance. 
JMce,  a^  cents 

CHARACTERS 
RoswBLL  Chandler,  a  retired  merchant,    (Old  Man.) 
Walter  Blair,  his  son-in-law,    (Comedy  Lead.) 
Oscar  Sisbel,  a  camfoser,    (German.) 
Lloyd  Deveaux,  a  chronic  invalid.    (Character  Old  Man.) 

tOHN  Stanton,  a  detective,    (Comedy.) 
Iallory,  a  n^^f^r.    (Comedy.) 
ToviD,  an  expressman,     (Utility.) 
Gilda  Deveaux,  wife  of  Deveaux,    (Lead.) 
Mrs.  Chandler,  imfe  ofRoswelL    (Old  Ladfy.) 
Beattie  Blair,  wife  of  Walter,    (Straight.) 
Julia,  a  French  maid,    (French.) 

THE  PACKING  OF  THE  HOME  MIS- 
SIONARY BARREL 

An  Entertainment  in  One  Scene 
By  Mrs,  Henry  A.  Hallock 
Ten  females.  Costumes,  modern ;  scenery  unimportant.  Plays  thirty 
minutes.  One  of  those  little  satires  of  feminine  ways  that  are  so  popular 
even  with  the  ladies ;  very  shrewd  and  effective,  but  perfectly  good-na- 
tured. An  assured  success  and  very  easy  to  get  up.  Strongly  recon> 
mended. 

Price f  IS  cents 

THE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

'A  Farce  in  Three  Scenes 

By  Grace  Moody 

Five  females.     Costumes,  modem ;  scene,  an  interior.     Plays  thirty 

minutes.    A  bright  little  piece  satiriaing  that  institution  so  dear  to  the  fern* 

inine  heart-^'the  bargain  counter.''    Full  of  good-natured  lun;  can  be 

tecommended. 

iVftr^  XS€€nis 


New  Plays  for  Female  Characters 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  THE  PARSON 
A  Mock  Trial  in  One  Act 

By  Hilen  Lee  Brooks 

Thirteen  females  and  jury.    Costumes  of  the  future ;  loeneTy  unimpor- 

Ant    Plays  one  hour.    A  clever  and  amusing  picture  of  Uie  days  to  conrj 

when  the  ladies  will  run  things.    Originally  presented  in  Louisville,  Ky 

Price  t  2S  cents 

CHARACTERS 

Hon.  Portia  Blackstonb,  Judge. 

Madame  Elizabeth  Kent-Coke,  Prosecuting  Attorney* 

Madame  Tomasia  Erskine,  Attorney  fir  Drfendant. 

•«  Dotty  **  Develin,  the  Defindant. 

Clerk  op  the  Court. 

Sheriff, 
Witnesses  fir  the  Commonwealth  Wiimssesfir  Defindant 

Miss  Mehitablb    Simpkins,  a     Dr.  Eleanor  Ainsworth,  ex* 

spinster  of  uncertain  age*  pert  Oculist  and  Alienist* 

Miss  Nancy  Ann  Sims,  another      Mrs.    Polly  Posy,  chum    of 

spinster  of  doubtful  age*  Dotty* 

Prop.   Elvira    Jones-Johnson,     Prof.  Dolly  Dimple,  Professor 

Instructor  of  Advanced  The*  of  the  Art  of  Courtship* 

9logy*  Forewoman  of  the  Jury  and 

eleven  jurors. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JANE 
A  Comedy  in  One  Act 

By  AUce  C.  Thompson 
Seven  females.    Costumes  modem  ;  scenery,  an  easy  interior.    Playi 
twenty-five  minutes.    A  very  easy,  bright  and  up-to-date  piece  doing 
lostice  to  the  virtues  of  the  «  athletic  "  girL    Strongly  recommended. 
J^^'ce,  IS  cents 

OYSTERS 
A  Farce  in  One  Act 

By  Alice  C.  Thompson 
Six   females.     Costumes    modem;  scene,  an  easy  interior.     Plays 
twenty  minutes.    An  easy  and  clever  little  play  for  younger  girls,  with 
one  old  maid  character.    A  novel  idea  very  amusingly  treated.    Strongly 
recommended. 

jyice,  ijf  coma 


New  Entertainments 


DIALOGUES  tf»^  ENTERTAINMENTS 

For  Grammar  Grades 

By  H.  H.  Fur  son 

And  others 
A  collection  of  thirteen  new  dialogues  and  nine  entertainments  intended 
for  the  use  of  grammar  grades,  including  a  few  items  for  younger  children. 
Specially  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  confidently  o&red  on  the 
guarantee  of  this  facL  The  following  list  of  contents  w*il  sufficiently 
describe  the  book.  Price,  2j  cents 

CONTENTS 
The  Dolubs'  Fortune.    For  three  little  {irZr. 
A  Gift  to  Santa  Claus.     For  three  little  girls* 
The  Monomaniacs.    For  three  girb. 
A  Wily  Salesman.    For  one  boy  and  two  giris. 
Escaped  From  the  Tjoo.    For  three  boys  and  one  girl 
The  Little  Stars.     For  one  larger  and  two  smaller  girls. 
The  S.  I.  M.*s.     For  three  boys  and  three  girls.     . 
Mrs.  Webster's  Address.     For  one  boy  and  two  girls. 
Aunt  Patience's  Umbrella.     For  one  boy  and  three  girls 
The  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Rat.     For  three  little  boys. 
The  Aqua  Marina  Panacea.     For  nine  large  girls. 
The  Three  Jacks.     For  three  boys. 
Answer — A  Charade.     For  one  boy  and  one  girL 
The  World's  Work.    For  eight  boys. 
Half  an  Hour  With  a  Giant.    Any  number  of  boys. 
A  Carnival  of  Days. 

May  Day.     For  seventeen  little  girls. 

Memorial  Day.     For  six  boys  and  twehe  girls. 

The  Fourth  of  July.    For  fifteen  boys  and  chorus. 

Christmas.     For  eleven  boys  and  eight  girls, 

St,  Valentine's  Day.     For  nine  girls, 
A  Dream  of  the  Centuries.     For  twelve  boys  and  six  girlu 
Mademoiselle's  Christmas  Gifts.     One  boy  and  eight  girh 
America's  Birthday  Party.    For  nine  girls, 
Tell-Tale — Charade.     For  nine  boys  and  nine  girls. 
Buoyant — Charade.     For  five  boys  and  two  girts, 
DoTAQB — Charade.     For  five  boys  and  six  girls. 

WEST    OF    OMAHA 

A  Farce  in  One  Act 
By  Rachel  Barton  Butler 
Four  males,  three  females.  Costumes  modern ;  scene,  an  easy  interior 
Plays  forty-five  minutes.  An  easy  and  effective  farce  of  the  better  sort^ 
dealing  with  "  society  "  people.  Miss  Rowena  van  Newburgh's  point  of 
view  is  rather  that  popular  "  West  of  Omaha  "  than  the  one-  generally 
held  in  New  York,  but  she  is  a  very  likable  young  lady.  Colored  comedy 
part    Can  be  recommended,  JViee^  i^  cents 


New  Plays 
A  MAN'S  VOICE 

By  Helen  Sherman  Griffith 

Six  females.    Two  acts.    Costumes  modern;  scenery,  two  interiors. 
Plays  about  an  hour.    An  admirable  comedy  in  two  acts  for  ladies  only, 
suited  for  schools  or  for  amateur  theatricals.    Appeals  to  the  best  taste  and 
is  at  once  easy  and  effective.     Very  strongly  recommended. 
Price,  2J  cents 


SYLVIA'S  AUNTS 

By  Dorothy  Wald§ 

Eight  females.    Two  scenes.     Costumes  modem ;  scenery,  an  easy  in- 
terior.    Plays  twenty  minutes.     A  clever  little  college  play  for  girls,  full 
of  humor  and  life,  and  sure  to  please.     Two  old  maid  parts,  the  rest 
all  young ;  all  the  parts  good.   Ideally  suited  for  school  performance. 
Price ^  JS  cents 


MISS  OLIVER'S  DOLLARS 

By  Emilie  H,  Callaway 

Eight  females.    One  act.    Costumes  modem ;  scene,  an  easy  interior. 
Pla3rs  half  an  hour.    A  bright  and  animated  piece,  very  easy  and  effective. 
Three  eccentric  old  women,  the   rest  society  people,  middle-aged  and 
^oung.    Suited  for  schools  or  amateur  theatricals.    Tone  high. 
Price f  IS  cents 


THE  WOOING  OF  WILHELMINA 

By  Thomas  Littkfield  Marble 

Four  males,  three  females.  Three  acts.  Costumes  military  and  mod. 
cm ;  scenery  varied  but  easily  arranged.  Plays  about  an  hour  only.  At 
extremely  pretty  little  comedy  in  three  acts  of  a  romantic  type ;  very  up 
to  date  and  picturesque,  and  very  dramatic.  Strongly  recommended  ti 
Uie  lovers  of  old-fashioned  romance.  Clean,  wholesome  and  vivacious* 
Price ,  ij  cents 


JI.  m.  Pitiero's  Plays 

Price,  50  €etits  Caeb 


MIIV/^tlAMNPT  Play  in  ^oiii*  Acts,  six  males,  five  females. 
lrlll#^fli\imdj  Cositumes,  modern;  scenery,  three  interiors. 
Pliiys  two  and  a  half  hours. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBBSMITH  SJtT  ^i^h"I 

males,  five  females.      Costumes,  modem;   scenery,  all  interiors. 


TUI7  PDAI7TIPAT1*  P'ay'n  Four  Acts.  Seven  males,  five 
mii  riVvrLilOAIEi  females,  scenery, threelnterlors, rather 
elaborate;  costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

Tin?  C/*linnililGTPI7CQ  Farce  in  Three  Acts.  Nine  males, 
IIIjEi  Oi^mJlJUmMO  I  RXtOO  seven  females.  Costumes,  mod- 
em ;  acenery ,'  three  Interiors.    Plays  a  full  evenUig, 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY  ^^^^SSZf^i 

females.  Coetvmies,  modem;  scenery,  three  interiors.  Plays  a 
fall  eyening. 

dtfPITT  f  AVITItfnFD  Comedyin  Three  Acts.  Seven  males, 
OfflaEiI  JLAf  Alll/Eill  four  females.  Scene,  a  single  Interior, 
costumes,  modem.    Plays  a  f uU  eveuing. 

TUr  Tin TMnrDRriT  T  Comedv  in  Four  Acta.  Ten  mal«8, 
ItlJu  mUni/ClVlH/Lil  Dine  fe'inaloH.  Sct-iiery,  three  interi- 
ors} costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  lull  eveuing. 

Tin?  TIiyiPQ  Comefly  in  Four  Acts.  Six  males,  seven  females. 
lHJCi  lllrlJCiO  Scene,  a  single  interior;  costumes, nvxlern.  Plays 
%  f  uU  evening. 

THP  WPAITirP  WY  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  K>\'ht  mal.s. 
IflXi  ff  EiAnLCfI\  OJuA  eight  Jemales.  Costumes,  modern; 
loenery,  two  interiors.    Playa  a  lull  evening. 

A  WIFE  WITHOUT  A  SMILE  S':^';^r..^';.f:!^rf:„;V;:.:: 

Costumes,  modern ;  sceuo,  a  single  interior.    PIuv.m  a  full  evening. 
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THB  MFORTAHCE  OF  BEINfi  EARNEST  ^"  "  '    "   "•; 

WiLPE,    FtTfl  mal^t  four  foTn»l<?s    Cnfitiiuif^K,  !>■:  .> 

interiorH  and  aa«Jttpfinr.  PU7*  a  full  erc-aicig,  ._.„_b  ..^j,_._  .c- 
)»QrrQ<L    Price,  50  Ctiiit*. 
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m«ltt8,    Co^ti^mes^  1^  "^^J>  thre«  lut«riore^    FlMja  &  full 

o^GiLtng.    Acting  rii.  1,    rrloe,  AO C«iiti. 

NiTHAN  HAI  P  ^'**^  *"  ^^^^"^  ^^^  ^r  Clti^z  nrcm,  nfteen 
i^mumi  ij^kw  jii alts*,  four  fc^mAlea.  Costumeaof  itii>«ight««mb 
ceaturr  ill  Aiui^'rlcji.  Eiyenery,  f ">ur  iut^rlora  anUi  t^rcl^  exierhir*.  Act- 
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B.  m.  Pinero's  Plays 
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THE   AMAZONS    ^"<»^J}^naActs.    seven  male..  are  *». 

THE  CABINET  MINISTIR  S^.  'Su-f-Ji^ifiS:  S." 

tumea,  modens  society;  scenery,  three  interiors.  Plays  a  full  evening. 

DANDY  DICK  S*^s;*°r.'^/®'  ^^**- .  ^^^^'^  ™*^«*''  '^^^^  '«• 

-T         «,  ,       males.    Costumes,  modern ;  scenery,  two  IntA- 

rlort.    Plays  two  hours  and  a  half.  '     »'"«ry,  iwo  uue- 

THE  GAY  LORD  OUEX  po"V«5ylVl^>"Act8.  Fourmales, 
^!«nJT^  4  *  Y  ^  ten  females.    Costumes,  modew 

■oenery,  two  interiors  and  an  exterior.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

HIS  HOUSE  IN  ORDER  ?o"»^y*nFourActs.  Nlnemale.. 
irr«l  Tv.  V*^  vr»i^iji\  four  females.  Costumes,  modem: 
scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening.  ""uo™, 

THE  HOBBY  HORSE    Sv^^.^^*^  Three  Acts.    Ten  males, 

•^  »*vr«#i#«    Msvrs^kjaj    fiye  females.       Costumes,  modern: 

scenery  easy.  -Plays  two  hours  and  a  half.  '  "iouern, 

IDIC  Drama  in  Five  Acts  Seven  males,  seven  females.  Costumes. 
MR\MU   modem;  scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL  ?l»y*"FourAct8.  Eight  males,  seren 
!tr#l*   I  *    .         ^  females.       Costumes,   modern;   soen- 

ery,  four  interiors,  not  easy.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

LETTY  P';'J"]aj»^^our  Acts  and  an  Epilogue.  Ten  males,  five 
pSys  a  f ulK  velSng.     ^«»*^^»»   '"^^"^J    ^^^'^^'y  complicated. 

THE  MAGISTRATE  J'*'"*^^"  T?^^*®  Acts.  Twelve  males, 
Jll™.     .  4  ^    *      ^  ^^^^^  females.       Costumes,   modern 

■conery,  ab  interior.    Plays  two  hours  and  a  half .  w«ru. 
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NOTE. 


All  the  music  and  other  articles  called  for  by  this  entertainment 

can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices 
quoted  below :  — 

Sing,  Siko,  Darkies,  Sing  {Minstrel  Songs)        ,        .  35  cts. 

Put  on  de  Golden  Crown 40  cts. 

There  is  a  Big  Camp  Meetin' 40cte. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 40  cte. 

Old  Black  Joe 40  cte. 

Fly,  Little  Children,  Fly 40  cte. 

Darkey*s  Dream 40  cts. 

The  Colored  "400" 40  cte. 

The  Bell  goes  a  Ringin*  for  Sarah         .        .        •  40  cte. 

Sally,  Comb  xjp 40  cte.  • 

Hear  dem  Bells 4^  cts. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Until  recently  the  field  of  Amateur  Minstrelsy  has  been  open  solely  to 
the  male  sex.  It  was,  however,  only  necessary  for  the  weaker  sex  to 
turn  its  attention  to  burnt  cork,  to  eccentric  costumes,  to  negro  songs, 
and  to  fun  generally,  to  draw  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
verdict  that,  in  this  field  as  in  many  others,  it  could  hold  its  own.  We 
propose  to  give  a  few  hints,  intended  to  aid  those  who  may  be  ambitious 
to  give  a  "Fkmalb  Nbgro  Minstrikl  Show,''  and  who  would  like  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

In  organizing  the  company,  an  odd  number  is  necessary.  Fifteen 
makes  a  good  circle,  with  four  «  end  women,"  two  on  each  end,  and  the 
"Interlocutress"  in  the  middle.  The  end  women  cany  bones  and  tam- 
bourines— bones  on  the  right  and  tambourines  on  the  left.  The  chairs 
should  be  placed  upon  the  stage  or  platform  in  a  half-circle,  the  middle 
seat  slightly  raised  for  <'  Miss  Johnsing  "  (the  Interlocutress).  The  com- 
pany may  all  be  seated  when  the  curtain  rises,  save  the  end  women,  who 
enter  just  before  or  just  after  the  opening  chorus.  If  there  is  an  interlude 
to  the  chorus,  which  would  probably  be  a  dance,  they  can  make  a  sensa- 
tion by  entering  then,  taking  steps  to  the  music,  playing  the  bones  and 
tambourines,  and  dropping  into  their  seats  in  time  to  sing  the  second  verse. 

The  first  part  of  a  Minstrel  Show  consists  of  the  Circle.  A  programme 
of  the  songs  should  be  made,  and  the  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  must  be 
introduced  as  by-play  between  the  songs.  The  characters  all  sit  in  a  half- 
circle,  and  the  Interlocutress,  or  "  Middle- woman,"  conducts  the  whole 
affair.  She  announces  the  songs,  and  all  jokes  or  conundrums  are  ad- 
dressed to  her.  The  talking  is  confined  to  *'  Miss  Johnsii^  "  and  the  end 
women.  Jokes  or  stories  can  be  introduced  ad  libUum^  but  they  must  be 
told  in  a  lively  manner  and  rehearsed  a  great  deal,  with  a  view  to  amusing 
the  audience.  A  good  joke  is  often  spoiled  by  a  bad  telling.  The  char- 
acters in  the  cirde  need  be  designated  by  name  only  so  far  as  they  take 
part  in  the  entertainment  by  singing  solos  or  otherwise.  It  is  a  good  idea 
in  female  minstrels,  to  have  two  little  boys,  one  at  each  end  of  the  semi- 
circle, to  act  as  pages.    Of  course  they  should  be  blacked  and  dressed  in 
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fanciful  costume.  They  do  not  fonn  part  of  the  circle,  or  take  part  in 
the  entertainment  otherwise  than  to  move  chairs  or  wait  upon  the  ladies 
in  case  their  services  are  needed. 

We  think  that  eight  songs,  including  opening  chorus,  are  sufficient  for 
this  part  of  the  entertainment.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  sung  sitting. 
Soloist  may  stand  if  she  prefers.  The  following  list  of  songs  makes  a 
good  programme.  The  last,  **  Tlu  Colored 400^*^  is  sung  standing,  and 
closes  with  an  appropriate  march,  the  company  finally  marching  off  the 
stage.  While  the  first  verse  is  being  sung,  the  pages  move  the  chairs 
back,  in  order  to  make  an  open  space  for  the  march.  The  choice  of  mu- 
sical numbers  is,  of  course,  left  to  the  taste  of  the  performers.  We 
recommend,  however,  a  sample 

PROGRAMME  OF  SONGS  FOR  CIRCLE. 

I.    Opbning   Chorus.     "Sing,  Sing,  Darkibs,  Sing."     Minstrd 

Songs :  O,  Ditson,     Sung  by  Company, 
a.     "Put  on  the  Golden  Crown."    Sung  by  Ophelia  and  Chorus. 

3.  "There  is  a  Big  Camp- Meeting."     Sung  by  Dinah  and  Chorus. 

4.  "  My  Sweetheart's  the  Man  in  the  Moon."     J,  Thornton, 

Sung  by  Arabella, 

5.  "Old  Black  Joe."     Stephen  C,  Foster,     Sung  by  Rosy  and  Chos 

rus, 

6.  **  Fly,  Little  Children,  Fly."     Sung  by  Gloriana  and  Chorus, 

7.  "The  Darkey's  Dream."     G,  L,  Lansing.    Song  and  Dance,  by 

Topsy,  with  Chorus, 

8.  "The  Colored  400."    By  the  Company. 

All  the  above  music  com  be  furnished  by  the  publishers  at  the  pricey 
quoted  on  page  2. 


COSTUMES. 

The  costumes  may  be  left  to  individual  taste.  The  end  women  should 
be  dressed  very  fantastically,  and  carry  bones  and  tambourines.  A  very 
good  dress  for  the  interlocutress  (Miss  Johnsing)  consists  of  a  white  lace 
made  over  Turkey  red.  A  very  striking  costume  can  be  constructed  from 
an  old  Nottingham  lace  curtain,  with  a  few  yards  of  cheap  turkey  red 
cotton.  Ordinary  plain  dark  dresses  can  be  made  very  elaborate  and 
showy  by  basting  on  a  few  stripes  of  bright  colored  cambric,  —  orange, 
yellow,  green,  or  lavender.  Squares  of  silk  or  bright  colored  cotton, 
tied  on  the  head,  turban  fashion,  with  the  ends  sticking  up  in  front, 
should  be  worn. 

All  should  wear  darkey  wigs,  and  the  end  women's  may  be  very 
eccentric.  If  the  making  up  is  done  by  a  professional,  the  actors  need 
give  themselves  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  it.  If,  however,  the  blacking 
up  is  attempted  by  the  young  ladies,  it  is  best  to  procure  the  burnt  cork 
prepared  for  use.     (Price  40  cents  per  box.) 

To  remove  the  burnt  cork,  rub  the  features  thoroughly  over  with  cocoa 
butter  and  then  rub  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  liberal  use  of  fresh  water 
will  accomplish  the  same  result.  For  the  hands  and  arms  black  gloves 
maybe  used 


STAGE  POSITIONS  FOR  THE  CIRCLE. 
Miss  Johnsing. 

X 
X  X 

Arabella,  x  x  Ophelia. 

X  X 

X  xGloriana. 

X  X 


SUKSY.  XI  r     X  Rosy. 

>•  End  women.  End  women,  \ 

Dinah  Dbwdbop.  x  J  (     x  Topsy. 

Front. 
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SPECIMEN  JOKES,  STORIES,  AND  CONUNDRUMS 


In  getting  up  a  minstrel  show,  it  is  advisable  each  time  to  introduce  all 
the  new  gags  or  jokes  possible.  Also  in  amateur  minstrelsy  it  is  allowable 
to  make  these  jokes  personal,  by  referring  by  name  to  people  or  locali- 
ties well  known  to  the  audience.  This  should  be  done,  however,  with 
great  care,  to  avoid  ill-feeling.  There  are  always  prominent  people  in 
every  town  or  society  who  are  used  to  posing  before  the  public,  and  who 
enjoy,  or  do  not  mind,  personalities. 


A  QUESTION. 
{After  opening  chorus^  Just  as  Dinah  seats  herself^ 

Miss  Johnsing.    Is  that  you,  Dinah  Dewdrop  ? 

Dinah.    It  am. 

Miss  J .    And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  this  evening  ? 

Dinah.     I  ain't  been  lost,  as  I  knows  on,  Miss  Johnsing. 

Miss  J.     I  mean,  Dinah,  how  is  your  health  ?     How  do 
you  feel? 

Disxa  (shaking  her  head).      Vs  sorry  to  say,  Miss  John- 
sing,  dat  I's  a  leetle  off  color  dis  night. 

Miss  J.    That  is  a  melancholic  fact,  Dinah. 

ToPSY.     Tears  like  we's  all  on  us  a  bit  shady,  dis  ebenin'  I 

Rosy.     I  want  to  arsk  you  a  question,  Miss  Johnsing. 

Miss  J.    Well,  Rosy,  what  is  it  ? 

Rosy.    Can  you  tell  me  why  the  ladies  in  this  minstrel 
troupe  are  like  the  tug-boats  in  the  harbor  ? 
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Miss  J.  Why  are  the  ladies  in  this  minstrel  troupe  like 
the  tug-boats  in  the  harbor  ?  No,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not 
see  any  resemblance  at  all. 

Rosy.  O,  yes,  dar  is,  —  a  bery  great  resemblance !  Dey's 
like  de  tug-boats,  cause  some  on  'em  tows  in,  and  some  on 
'em  tows  out, 

A   CONUNDRUM. 

SuKEY.    I  want  to  ax  you  somethin'  easy^  Miss  Johnsing. 

Miss  J.    Well,  Sukey,  what  is  it  ? 

SuKEY.    Can  you  tell  me  why  Mr.   's  horse  is  like 

the  town  clock  ? 

Miss  J.    Why  Mr. 's  horse  is  like  the  town  clock?    I 

shall  be  obliged  to  give  that  up. 

Sukey  (chuckling).    'Cause  everybody  in  town  goes  by  it. 


THE  ACCIDENT. 

Rosy.  Miss  Johnsing,  did  you  hear  tell  bout  de  accident 
down  town? 

Miss  J.  Accident,  Rosy  ?  I  haven't  heard  of  any  acci- 
dent.    No  one  killed,  I  hope ! 

Rosy.  Carn't  say,  Miss  Johnsing.  Dere  was  a  turrible 
collision  —  dey  run  bump  inter  each  oder  —  and  dar  dey 
stopped  1 

Miss  J.    Were  there  many  people  in  them.  Rosy  ? 

Rosy.     Crowds,  Miss  Johnsing. 

Miss  J.     What  trains  were  they? 

Rosy.     Neber  said  'twas  no  train  I 

Miss  J.  Rosy,  you  are  very  obscure.  If  one  train  did 
not  run  into  another,  what  did  happen  ? 

Rosy.    Church  Street  ran  into  Main  Street.    Dat  was  alL 
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VENTILATION. 

ToPSY.  Miss  Johnsing,  is  you  friends  to  de  Board  ob 
Health  ? 

Miss  J.  Friends  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Topsy  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ? 

ToPSY.  Laws,  Miss  Johnsing,  don't  you  know  what  de 
Board  ob  Health  am  ?  Dey's  de  men  what  goes  roun'  look- 
in'  arter  de  ventilation. 

Dinah  {interrupting).  De  Smellin'  Committee,  so  to 
speak. 

Miss  J.  Why  do  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Topsy  ? 

Topsy.  'Case  ef  you  was  friendly  to  'em,  maybe  dey 
tole  you  'bout  de  ventilation  in  our  church. 

Miss  J.  I  never  heard  anything  about  the  ventilation  in 
your  church.     What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Topsy.  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Johnsing,  'twas  like  dis.   Ebry 

Sunday  momin',  when  Parson was  a-preachin',  de  folks 

used  ter  git  powerful  drowsy,  an'  dere  want  no  countin'  for 
it  Parson  — ,  he's  a  good  preacher,  he  done  pound  out 
de  gospel  good  as  de  nex*  one,  an'  holler  right  loud  too,  an' 
still  dey  drops  off  one  arter  anudder  till  mostly  de  whole 

congregation  would  be  a-dozin*.     Deacon he  say,  "  It 

must  be  de  ventilation  ! "  So  dey  calls  in  de  Board  ob 
Health,  an'  dey  sniffs  an'  dey  sniffs.  Den  dey  drops  round 
a  leetle  peppermint,  an'  say  ebry  ting's  all  right. 

Miss  J.    And  was  it  all  right  t 

Topsy.  O,  no.  Miss  Johnsing,  it  was  all  wrong.  De 
nex'  Sunday  mornin'  was  wuss'n  eber.     Den   ole   Deacon 

he  took  it  in  hand.     He  got  a  long  ladder  an'  he  dumb 

up  to  de  roof,  an'  he  look  mighty  sharp  into  dat  ventilator, 
an'  what  you  tink  he  find  ? 

Miss  J.    I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Topsy. 

Topsy.  He  done  found  dat  big  ventilator  jest  stuffed 
plumb  full  ob  ole  prayers  what  mbber  got  no  higha"  / 
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ELECTRIC  CURRENTS. 

SuKEY.  Miss  Johnsing,  can  you  tell  what  kind  ob  fruit 
grows  on  de  'lectric  poles  ? 

Miss  J.  Fruit  on  electric  poles  ?  Certainly  not.  They 
are  about  as  barren  as  anything  could  be. 

SuKEY.    No,  dey  ain't.     Dey  bears  cUciric  currants. 

CATS  AND  KITTENS. 

Dinah.  Miss  Johnsing,  is  it  true  dat  you  got  a  fine  lot  o' 
kittens  up  to  your  house  ? 

Miss  J.  Yes,  Dinah,  we  have  some  very  fine  kittens, 
about  the  finest  lot  of  kittens  you  ever  saw. 

Dinah.  Well,  Miss  Johnsing,  I  jest  wish  you'd  put  me 
down  for  one  ob  dem  kittens. 

Miss  J.  O  Dinah !  I  put  you  down  for  an  old  cat  long 
ago. 

QUESTION   IN  HISTORY. 

Rosy.  Miss  Johnsing,  I  done  got  a  question  to  ask* 
It's  about  history. 

Miss  J.     Ancient  history  ? 

Rosy.    It's  pretty  old,  but  'tain't  'bout  Columbus. 

Miss  J.    All  right,  then.     Proceed. 

Rosy.    Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo  ? 

Miss  J.  Does  any  one  here  know  whether  Rome  was 
founded  by  Romeo  ? 

Dinah  {shaking  head),  Dunno  'bout  dat,  Miss  Johnsing. 
But  I  does  know  dat  Juliet  vtzs  found  dead  by  Romeo. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Rosy.  Miss  Johnsing,  can  you  tell  de  difference  'twixt  de 
def  of  a  barber  an'  a  sculptor  ? 

Miss  J.  Can  I  tell  the  difference  between  the  manner  of 
the  death  of  a  barber  and  a  sculptor?    I  cannot 
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Rosy.  One  curls  up  an'  dies,  an'  de  oder  one  he  makes 
faces  an'  busts  I 

SuKEY.  I  got  a  better  one.  What  is  de  difference  'twixt 
stabbin'  a  man  an'  killin'  a  hog  ? 

Miss  J.     I  cannot  say. 

SuKEY.  I  can  1  One  is  assaultin'  wid  intent  to  kill,  an' 
de  oder  is  a-killin'  wid  intent  to  saltt 


WHY  HE  WAS   LEFT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD. 

TopsY.  Miss  Johnsing,  you  done  hear  'bout  dat  sinner 
what  got  left,  time  o'  de  flood  ? 

Miss  J^.     I  don't  know  that  I  have. 

TopsY.     Know  about  de  flood,  don't  yer  ? 

Miss  J.    O,  yes !     I've  heard  of  it. 

TopSY.  Well,  Miss  Johnsing,  it  was  dis  yer  way.  Mr. 
Noah,  he  was  a-preparin'  for  bad  weather,  an'  a-hammerin' 
on  de  ole  ark,  when  he  nex'  door  nabor,  a  drefful  easy- 
goin'  man,  he  drop  roun'  an'  ax  him  what  he  doin*  ?  Mr. 
Noah,  he  say,  he  done  gittin'  ready  fo*  a  flood.  "  What  for 
you  spectin'  a  flood  dis  time  o'  year  ? "  ax  de  nabor.  "  'Case 
de  proberbilities  says  so,"  answers  Mr.  Noah.  "  Don*  I  read 
my  momin'  paper  'fore  I  sets  to  work,  an'  ain't  it  all  dere  ?  " 
Den  he  done  hand  de  paper  to  de  doubtin'  man,  an'  he  done 
see  it  all  set  down. 

Miss  J.    What  did  he  see  set  down  ? 

ToPSY.  De  weather.  "  For  to-day,  increasin'  cloudiness, 
probably  local  rains,  colder,  easterly  winds,  shiftin'  to 
southerly,  warmer,  slight  showers  followed  by  clearin' 
weather.  Storm  centre  stationary  ober  Mt.  Ararat.  Look 
for  squalls  along  de  coast"  Den  Mr.  Noah,  he  say, 
•"  What  you  tink  o'  dat  ? " 

Miss  J.     What  did  he  think  ? 

ToPSY.  Wal,  he  say  he  don'  see  notin'  to  worry  'bout  in 
dat,  an'  Mr.  Noah  he  say  dat  'cause  he  ain't  repent  o'  he  sins 
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an'  got  regenerated.  Mr.  Noah  he  say,  "  When  you  git  into 
de  true  state  ob'  repentance,  den  you  can  fin'  de  trufeben  in 
de  daily  papers, ^^ 

Miss  J.     And  what  did  the  other  man  say  to  that  ? 

Topsv.  He  say,  if  it  come  to  dat  he  guess  he  better  go 
back  home  an'  take  he  chance,  'cause  he  don't  b'lieve  dat 
any  amount  o'  repentance  make  it  more  easy  to  fin'  out  what 
de  weather  bureau's  a-drivin'  at. 

Miss  J.     Well,  what  happened  next  ? 

TopsY.  At  last  de  rains  fell,  an'  de  floods  came;  and 
Noah,  he  sail  off  in  de  ark  wid  all  he  relations  an'  all  he 
beastses,  in  high  feather.  Bime-by  he  look  out  on  de  land- 
scape. 

Dinah.     De  water-scape's  what  you  mean  ! 

TopsY.  Don't  you  spile  my  story,  Dinah  Dewdrop ! 
Noah  done  look  out,  and  dere  want  nobody  to  be  seen 
nowhar,  'ceptin'  jest  dat  easy-goin'  nabor  a-settin'  on  a  high 
peak,  all  by  heselL  An'  when  he  see  de  ark,  he  shout, 
**  Ship  ahoy ! "  an'  he  ax  Noah  can  he  be  took  in.  Noah,  he 
answers,  "  Has  you  repented  ob  you  sinful  ways  ? "  Den  dat 
man  rise  up  an'  say,  '*  Does  you  mean  by  dat,  can  I  find  de 
truf  in  de  daily  papers?"  an'  Noah  he  say,  "Dat's  about 
it!" 

Miss  J.    What  next? 

TopSY.  Wal,  dat  onrepentant  sinner  look  at  de  floods 
below,  an'  at  de  clouds  above :  he  meditate  for  about  one 
minute,  an  he  answer,  "  Sail  on,  wid  yer  ole  ark :  I  guess  it 
ain't  nothiri  but  a  shower  1*^ 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Rosy.  Miss  Johnsing,  do  you  know  when  dey  first  had  de 
paper  money  ? 

Miss  J.  I  do  not  know  when  paper  money  was  first 
used.     Do  you  ? 
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Rosy.  Sure  pop.  Twas  when  de  dove  brought  de  green- 
back to  Noah ! 

SuKEY.  Miss  Johnsing,  speakin'  ob  money,  do  you  know 
when  money  is  damp  ? 

Miss  J.    When  is  money  damp  ?    {Shakes  her  head,) 

SuKEY.  When  it  is  dew  (due)  at  night,  and  mist  in  de 
momin'  I 

SYMPATHY. 

Dinah.    Miss  Johnsing,  do  you  know  Mrs. ?   She's  an 

awful  good  woman,  she  is !  Why,  she's  de  kindest-hearted 
woman  you  eber  seen.  She  can't  do  enough  for  her  neigh- 
bors, alius  on  hand  when  anybody's  sick,  an'  as  full  o' 
sympathy  as  a  nut  is  o'  meat.  Well,  what  you  tink  she 
done  last  week<? 

Miss  J.    I'm  sure  I  don't  *know  1 

Dinah.  Well,  she  was  a-walkin'  down  street  one  day, 
a-thinkin'  of  all  de  trials  an'  tribberlations  ob  her  fren's  an' 
neighbors,  when  she  chanced  to  look  up,  an'  she  seen  a  card 
in  a  window  opposite,  wid  dis  inscription :  ^'  Whiskers  dyed 
here."  She  stopped  an'  read  it  ober  twice,  den  she  took  out 
her  pocket  handkercher,  an'  wiped  her  eyes,  an'  said,  "  Poor 
soul,  I  wonder  if  it  was  sudden,  an'  if  he  suffered  much ! " 
Den  widout  anudder  word  she  walked  right  down  to  Smith's, 
de  florist,  and  she  bought  as  handsome  a  wreath  as  you  eber 
see,  an'  she  hurried  back  to  dat  shop,  and  she  handed  dat 
floral  tribute  to  de  good-lookin'  barber  at  de  door,  an'  she 
says  'twixt  her  sobs,  "Will  —  you  —  please  lay  this  on 
Whisker's  grave  r 

POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

ToPSY.  Miss  Johnsing,  did  you  eber  listen  to  de  con- 
versation ob  two  lovers,  when  dey  don't  know  you's  around  ? 

Miss  J.  Did  I  ever  play  eaves-dropper  ?  Never  /  I 
couldn't  be  so  mean ! 
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ToPSY.    Laws !    I  don't  mean  at  key-holes  an'  sich  like. 

Miss  J.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

ToPSY.  I  mean,  when  you  is  a-stroUin'  in  de  fields,  an' 
admirin'  ob  de  scenery,  did  you  eber  chance  upon  any  sweet- 
hearts sittin'  on  fallen  logs,  or  rocks  or  benches,  an'  hear 
what  dey  was  a-sayin'  as  you  was  a-passin'  by  ? 

Miss  J.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did.  Have  you  heard 
anything  interesting  of  late  ? 

TopsY.    'Twasn't  late  when  I  heard  it,  an'  'twasn't  MeresU 

Miss  J.  Come,  Topsy,  don't  get  sulky.  Tell  us  what  you 
heard. 

ToPSY.    Twan't  nothin'  worth  tellin'. 

Miss  J.  Now  that  is  a  mistake,  surely.  For  I  never  knew 
you  to  tell  anything  yet,  that  wasn't  worth  telling. 

Topsy  {grinning),     Dat  so.  Miss  Johnsing  I     Wall,  I  seen 

Mr. a-settin'  close  beside  Miss under  a  big  tree 

in  de  orchard  not  long  ago,  an'  as  I  was  passin'  by  kind  o' 
easy,  so's  not  to  'sturb  'em,  I  heard  him  say,  sorter  senti- 
mental like,  "How  de  trees  is  a-moanin'  an'  a-sighin'  to- 
day ! "  an'  she  said,  kind  o'  pert-like,  '*  Well,  I  guess  you 
would  ef  you  was  z&fuU  o'  green  apples  as  they  are  /" 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Rosy.  Speakin'  ob  lovers,  Miss  Johnsing,  what  is  de  dif- 
ference 'twixt  an  accepted  an'  a  rejected  lover  ? 

Miss  J.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  difference 
between  an  accepted  and  a  rejected  lover. 

Rosy.  The  accepted,  kisses  the  misses ;  and  the  rejected, 
misses  the  kisses.     {All  laugh  and  smack  their  lips.) 

SuKEY.    I  got  a  better  one. 

Miss  J.    What  is  it  ? 

SuKEY.    Why  is  a  muff  like  a  fool  ? 

Rosy.    'Cause  he's  soft 
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StTKET.    You  shut  up ;  don't  you  spile  my  jtke. 

Miss  J.    Why  is  a  muff  like  a  fool  ? 

SuKEY.  'Case  it  holds  de  ladies'  hands  and  don't  tqueese 
'em. 

Dinah.  I  got  a  question  ter  ask.  Why  is  ole  Miss 
Obrien,  de  washerwoman,  de  cruelest  person  in  the  world? 

Miss  J.    Does  any  one  know  why  poor  old  Mrs.  Obrien 
the  washerwoman  is  the  cruelest  person  in  the  world  ? 
(Ali  shake  heads,)     Dinah,  you  will  have  to  answer  your  own 
question. 

Dinah.  She  am  de  cruelest  person  a-goin',  'cause  ski 
wrings  metCs  bosoms  daily. 

MRS.   SUTHERLAND'S   HAIR  RESTORER. 

Dinah.  Miss  Johnsing,  hab  you  noticed  anyting  peculiar 
•bout  Mr. lately  ? 

Miss  J.    No  —  I  don't  know  that  I  have. 

Dinah.  Ain't  you  minded  how  he  done  smell  ob  camphire 
all  de  time-? 

Miss  J.     Now  you  speak  of  it,  Dinah,  I  have  noticed  that. 

Dinah.    What  you  tink  de  reason  ? 

Miss  J.  Well,  I  supposed  his  clothes  had  been  packed 
away  in  camphor,  and  that  the  scent  had  not  left  them. 

Dinah.     No,  dat  ain't  it. 

Miss  J.    Then  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Dinah.    I'll  tell  you  'bout  dat.    You  see  pore  Mr. 

he  ain't  been  feelin'  jest  right  lately,  and  he  consulted  Dr. 
— ,  an'  he  says  he  was  run  down. 

Topsv.    Who  was  run  down  ? 

Dinah.  Mr. was  run  down,  and  de  doctor  he  pre- 
scribe some  medicine  for  him  to  take. 

Rosy.    Who  to  take  ? 

Dinah.    Where's  yer  wits,  you  silly  nigger!  you  don't 

spose  Doctor gwine  ter  take  his  own  medicine, do  you? 

Welly  Mr.  -— —  he  got  a  big  bottle  ob  de  medioine,  an'  fat 
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took  it  home,  an*  one  night  last  spring  he  went  to  take  a  dose 
in  de  dark  —  an'  what  you  tink  he  did  ?  He  done  got  hold 
ob  de  wrong  bottle. 

TopsY.     Did  he  get  pizened  ? 

Dinah.  De  head-lines  o'  dis  yam  don't  say  nothin'  about 
"  Rough  on  Rats."  No,  Topsy :  he  got  hold  ob  a  bottle 
o'  "  Mrs.  Sutherland's  Hair  Restorer,'*  an'  he  took  a  good 
dose  o'  Ma/,  an'  now  he  has  to  chew  camphire  all  de  time  to 
keep  de  motAs  out  of  his  fur-lined  insides. 

WHERE,  O  WHERE  ARE  THOSE  AUTHORS  NOW? 

ToPSY.  Miss  Johnsing,  hab  you  eber  heard  tell  o'  what 
become  ob  dat  pusson  what  wrote  ''  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 
marble  halls"? 

Miss  J.     No,  Topsy,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 

Topsy.  Wal,  Miss  Johnsing,  that  man,  he  done  open  a 
marble  quarry  down  in  Georgia,  an'  he's  doin'  a  great  busi- 
ness, gittin'  out  gravestones  I 

Miss  J.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell  me  what  the  author 
of  "  Shells  of  the  Ocean  "  is  doing  ? 

Dinah.  Laws,  Miss  Johnsing,  don't  you  know  ?  He  done 
gone  into  de  clam  business  ! 

Miss  J.  Very  good.  And  what  has  become  of  the  poor 
creature  who  wailed  for  so  many  years,  "  Do  they  miss  me 
at  Home  "  ? 

Rosy.    Ain't  you  heard  about  dat,  Miss  Johnsing  ? 

Miss  J.     No,  I  have  not. 

Rosy.  It  am  a  painful  story.  He  done  clar  out  one  day 
wid  anudder  man's  wife.  He's  missed  by  his  wife  an*  four- 
teen childern. 

SuKEY.  I's  acquainted  wid  one  o'  dem  authors,  an'  no- 
body don't  ax  me  nothin*. 

Miss  J.     Well,  Sukey,  who  is  your  friend  ? 

SuKEY.  Dat  are  gemman  what  warbled  'bout  de  "  Ole 
Arm-Chair." 
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Dinah.  Bet  yer  don't  know  whar  he  is,  nor  what  he  am 
a-doin'  1 

SuKEY.  Yes,  I  does.  I  knows  for  sure.  He  dun  gone 
into  de  furniture  bizness,  an'  he  sells  dem  ole  chairs  on  de 
instalment  principle,  an'  he  don't  sing  no  more. 

Miss.  J.  There  is  one  man  in  whom  I  have  alwa3rs  felt  an 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  author  of  "  Who  will  care  for  Mother 
now  ? "    Topsy,  can  you  tell  me  what  he  is  doing } 

TopsY.  Laws,  yes.  Miss  Johnsing.  He  decided  to  take 
care  ob  de  ole  lady  hisself,  'case  no  one  else  was  inclined  to 
do  it  for  him. 

THE  EARLY  STAGE. 

Miss  J.  Rosy,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  leave  us  in  the 
morning  ? 

Rosy.  Dat  so,  Miss  Johnsing !  I's  gwine  ter  leave  dis 
company  fo'  a  brief  space  o'  time.  I's  gwine  to  see  my  ole 
mammy ! 

Miss  J.     How  are  you  going  ? 

Rosy.    I's  gwine  in  de  early  stage  I 

Dinah.  Don't  yer  go  in  de  early  stage^  Rosy.  I  tells 
yer,  don't  yer  risk  it ! 

Rosy.    Why  not,  Dinah? 

Dinah.  Bekase  de  early  stages  am  sickly.  I  read  a 
piece^  yesterday,  warnin'  folks  about  consumption  in  de  early 
stages. 

ANOTHER  CONUNDRUM. 

TopsY.  Miss  Johnsing,  I  say,  Miss  Johnsing  ! 

Miss  J.  What  is  it,  Topsy  ? 

ToPSY.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  de  difference  'twixt  a 
apple  an'  a  pretty  girl? 

Miss  J.  I  really  cannot. 

Topsy.  'Pears  ter  me  you's  bery  dense,  dis  evening  Miss 
Johnsing. 
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Miss  J.    What  is  the  difference,  Topsy? 

ToPSY.  /don't  know,  not  unless  you  squeeze  an  apple  to 
get  cider,  an'  you  get  'side  a  pretty  girl  to  squeeze  her. 
See? 

Dinah.  Miss  Johnsing,  when  a  log-rolling  lumberman 
skids  his  slab-sided  trunks  into  a  boarding-house,  and  planks 
down  his  chips,  what  should  he  get  for  his  sawdust? 

Miss  J.  It  is  a  knotty  question,  Dinah,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest plane  board. 

THE  SILVER  DOLLAR. 

ToPSY.  Miss  Johnsing,  is  you  interested  in  de  silber 
question  ? 

Miss  J.  No,  Topsy,  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  That  is,  only 
so  far  as  to  take  all  I  can  get. 

Topsy.  It  am  a  great  an'  momentous  subjick,  Miss  John- 
sing. 

Miss  J.    No  doubt. 

Topsy.  Jes'  tink,  Miss  Johnsing,  ob  de  millions  an'  de 
billions  o'  dem  silber  dollars,  what's  gettin'  inter  circulation 
eb'ry  day,  an'  den  consider  de  trouble  dat  one  poor  little 
eighty-cent  dollar  can  cause ! 

Miss  J.     How  so,  Topsy  ? 

Topsy.  Laws,  Miss  Johnsing,  ain't  you  heard  about  de 
accident  dat  happened  to  de  ticket-man  at  one  o'  our  shows? 

Miss  J.     Certainly  not !    What  was  it  ? 

Topsy.  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Johnsing,  when  we  gibs  a 
show,  de  people  jest  flocks  ter  see  us,  and  dey  comes  in 
crowds  an'  mobs.  Well,  on  dis  yer  partickler  ebening,  de 
people  was  a-crowdin'  an'  a-pushin'  ter  git  in,  an'  de  ticket- 
man  he  was  gittin'  more  flustered  eb'ry  minute,  an'  dere  he 
was  wid  no  pusson  ter  help.  He  had  his  right  hand  full  o" 
dollar  bills  an'  his  left  hand  full  o'  tickets,  when  a  man  jest 
shoved  a  silber  dollar  at  him  an  ax  for  his  tickets.  Dat  pore 
ticket-man  couldn't  leabe  de  dollar  on  de  table  for  fear  ht 
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lose  it,  an'  he  hadn't  no  option  but  ter  put  it  in  his  mouth. 
Dat  are  seems  a  safe  place,  don't  it,  Miss  Johnsing? 

Miss  J.     It  certainly  does,  Topsy. 

TopsY.  It  didn't  turn  out  dat  way,  Miss  Johnsing.  'Case, 
jest  alter  he  stowed  dat  dollar  away,  he  done  tink  o'  one  o' 
Dinah  Dewdrop's  jokes,  an'  laffed  an'  catched  his  breath  an* 
down  it  went.     He  swallered  dat  dollar,  Miss  Johnsing. 

Miss  J.     How  dreadful,  Topsy  I     Did  it  choke  him? 

ToPSY.  Laws,  no.  Miss  Johnsing.  It  went  down  all 
right.    But  he  lost  his  situation. 

Miss  J.     I  don't  see  why,  Topsy  I 

TopsY.  'Case  he  neber  could  balance  his  accounts.  He 
was  a  dollar  out,  an'  yet  he  was  a  dollar  in  / 

Miss  J.     Did  he  get  another  position? 

ToPSY.  O,  he  had  a  dreflEul  time.  He  tried  politics,  but 
de  Republicans,  dey  don't  want  him,  an'  de  Democrats,  dey's 
kinder  cool  to  him.  He's  too  much  of  a  silber-man  for  de 
great  parties. 

Miss  J.    Well,  what  will  he  do  ? 

ToPSY.  O,  he's  all  right  now.  De  Dime  Museums,  dey 
all  make  him  fine  offers,  'case  you  see  dere's  money  in  him. 

A   STUMP-SPEECH. 

The  stump-speech  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  delivery.  Th6 
person  who  attempts  this  should  make  herself  as  ridiculous  as  possible. 
The  only  properties  necessary  are  a  small  table,  a  pitcher  of  water  with  a 
glass,  and  a  chair.  The  pages  can  arrange  this  before  the  curtain.  The 
stump-speech  should  occupy  the  time  necessary  to  get  the  stage  ready  for 
the  play.  The  stump-speaker  can  enter  the  hall  by  the  outer  door  and 
pass  up  through  the  audience  with  an  old-fashioned  carpet-bag  full  of 
papers.  She  can  wear  a  shawl  or  cloak,  a  huge  bonnet  over  a  turban, 
and  a  feather-boa,  several  3rards  long.  Any  amount  of  business  can  be 
introduced  in  removing  these  wraps  and  preparing  for  the  lecture.  The 
glove  with  the  long  wrist  always  makes  fun.  It  is  made  by  sewing  in- 
numerable stocking  legs  together  and  attaching  them  to  the  wrists  of  a 
glove. 
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Ladies  an'  Gentlemen  (in  a  convcrsationcU  tone  ). 

I  hopes  dat  I  hasn't  had  de  misfortin'  to  keep  you  a-wait- 
\vl\  but  de  train  was  a  leetle  late,  owin'  to  de  inclemency  of 
de  weader  an'  de  condition  ob  de  railroad.  {Untying  bon- 
net,) £f  you  will  hab  patience  fo'  a  brief  interval,  I  will  lay 
aside  dis  yer  bonnet  an'  on-wrap  dis  boa.  {Lays  bonnet  on 
chaiT^  and  proceeds  to  unwind  the  boa.)  Dere's  notin'  like  a 
feader-boa  for  keepin'  out  de  creepiness  ob  de  damp  weader. 
An'  de  longer  dey  is,  de  better  dey  protects  de  vocal  organs. 
{Lays  boa  beside  bonnet,)  As  soon  as  I  has  removed  dis  yer 
wrop  what  develops  me,  an'  has  took  off  my  glubs,  den  I 
shall  hab  de  extreme  pleasure  ob  ventilatin'  my  ideas  on  one 
ob  de  most  momentous  subjicks  ob  de  age.  £zcuse  me, 
ladies  {fulling  off  glove\  but  dis  yer  right-hand  glub  seems 
to  act  kind  o'  curus.  I  alius  likes  good  wrists  on  to  my 
glubs.  None  o'  yer  low-down,  two-button  kids  for  dis  child. 
{Still pulling,)  Six-button  kids  or  mittens,  dat's  my  ticket. 
No  half-way  bizness  {still  pulling)  wid  me.  'Pears  like  dis 
yer's  some  trick  ob  de  glub-maker.  I  like  most  tings  in 
moderation,  but  dis  yer  critter's  as  long  as  de  moral  law. 
Dere  {lays  aside  gloves),  now  {taking  a  drink  of  water)^  I's 
ready.  {Makes  a  profound  bow.  Speech  is  written  on  along  strip 
of  paper y  which  is  unrolled  c^  the  speaker  proceeds,)  Ladies  an' 
Gentlemen.  {Oratorically!)  Friends  an'  feller-citizens,  I 
come,  like  de  mornin'  star  {pointing  East),  I  beg  yer  pardon, 
but  owin'  to  de  lateness  ob  de  hour,  I  should  say,  de  eben- 
in'  star  {pointing  West),  to  shed  a  faint  ray  o'  light  upon  de 
dark  ignorance  ob  dis  naughty  world  !  Dey  calls  dis  yer  de 
age  ob  reason,  an'  dey  counts  de  women  out  1  Dey  chooses 
dey  presidents  by  campaigns  ob  eddication,  an'  de  wimmin 
ain't  in  it  I  O,  ladies,  how  mistaken  dese  yer  lords  ob  creation 
be!  Dere  ain't  no  reason  in  man-Vrnd  —  present  company 
alius  excepted.  —  Dese  yer  remarks,  gen'Iemen,  is  for  a 
political  purpose,  an'  dey  hasn't  no  pussonal  application. 
Ahem.  .    ^ 
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Man  is  a  most  tiyin'  critter  1  He  wants  de  arth,  an'  when 
he  gits  it,  he  ain't  satisfied.  Den  de  old  Adam  crops  out, 
an'  he  axes  for  a  Eve  to  keep  him  company,  an'  to  lay  all  de 
blame  to,  in  case  tings  go  agin  him.  Ladies,  I  arsk  you, 
are  we  a-goin'  to  stand  dis  yer  foreber  ?  Dey  say  **  man 
wants  but  little  here  below,"  but  my  'sperience  teaches  me 
dat  are  am  a  fallacy.  Dere  ain't  no  satisfyin'  de  male  sex. 
When  dey's  got  de  arth  an'  de  ladies,  den  dey  looks  aroun' 
for  more  possessions,  an'  dey  plunges  into  de  fields  ob  poli- 
ticks. It  don't  make  no  difference,  ef  dey's  black  or  white, 
ef  dey's  English,  French,  or  German,  dey  done  tink  dey 
knows  it  all.  An'  whar  is  de  women  ?  Dey  washes  an'  irons 
an'  mends,  dey  tends  de  babies  an'  trims  dey  bonnets,  an' 
tinJb  —  O,  feller-citizens,  dat  last  is  de  great  pint  —  dey  /inks  / 
An'  now  let  me  tell  yer,  when  a  woman  tinks  long'  enough, 
somethin'  generally  revolves!  De  women  has  been  at  it 
now  for  a  number  ob  years.  Dat  is,  dey  has  been  a-tink- 
in'  when  dey  could  spare  de  time  from  dere  talking  and  de 
revolution  am  a-comin'  sure  as  fate  !  Is  de  men  alius  gwine 
to  rule  de  nations  ?  Ain't  de  women  neber  gwine  to  git  dere 
rights? 

All  we  arsk,  gen'lemen,  is  de  privilege  ob  steppin'  into  dem 
Australian  boxes  an'  ob  not  markin'  a  cross  agin'  de  name  ob 
de  man  we  don^t  like  !  Why  does  yer  keep  us  out?  Ain't 
we  got  de  lamin',  ain't  we  got  de  manners,  ain't  we  got  de 
jedgement,  an'  ain't  we  got  de  lead-pencils  ?  Den  wha's  de 
marter?  P'raps,  gen'lemen,  you  tinks  we  ain't  got  minds 
ekal  to  de  occasion  but  when  we  come  to  talk  about  minds^ 
dere's  many  a  male  critter  dat  grapples  wid  de  great  ques- 
tions ob  de  age,  whose  mind  ain't  a-gwine  to  bust  his  head. 

Gen'lemen,  I  appeals  ter  you  and  de  ladies  —  you  all  jine 
wid  me,  don't  yer  ?  Gib  us  our  rights !  We's  sound  on  de 
silber  question,  an'  we's  right  dar  on  de  tariff,  an'  we  wants 
ter  vote ! 

We  ain't  got  no  prejudice  agin  de  parties.    We  likes  de 
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Republicans,  we  don't  hab  no  dislike  to  de  Demmycrats,  we's 
friends  to  de  People's  Party,  an*  we  wants  ter  vote  1  Gentle- 
men, now  is  yer  opportunity  to  do  de  harnsome  thing.  Don't 
wait  till  de  women  drives  yer  to  it.  Dey  is  bound  ter  git 
dar,  in  de  eend,  because  dey  mostly  always  do. 

Den  why  don't  you  invite  dem  to  de  polls  ?  De  results 
will  pay,  now  don't  yer  forgit  dat ! 

"  Dey  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere, 
As  though  it  had  a  limit ; 
Dere's  not  a  place  in  arth  or  beaben, 
Dere's  not  a  task  to  mankind  gibeo, 
Dere's  not  a  blessin'  nor  a  woe, 
Dere's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no, 
Dere's  not  a  life  or  death  or  birth, 
Dat  has  a  feader-weight  ob  worth, 
Widout  a  woman's  in  it ! " 

The  stamp-speech  is  always  a  success  if  it  is  extemporaneous  or  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  locality  in  which  the  entertainment  is  given,  and  is 
full  of  local  hits.  The  above  is  only  offered  as  a  generally  available 
sample.  An  address  touching  upon  local  issues  and  full  of  personal  hits 
is  strongly  advised  as  a  substitute. 


BELLS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


A    NEGRO    FARCE. 


CHARACTERS. 

Dinah an  old  cook, 

Tilly a  waitress, 

Susan la  chamber-^maid. 

Betty a  scuiiery^maid, 

Lucy a  laundress, 

LiTTLB  Lucy her  child. 


COSTUMES. 


Dinah,  ^  A.  bright-colored  calico  or  chintz  gown,  large  apron,  r«d 
turban. 

Tilly f  Susan,  and  Lucy.  —  Light  calico  dresses,  white  aprons,  white 
head-handkerchiefs. 

Betty.  —  A  nondescript  costume,  anything  grotesqae  and  shabby. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  a  child  about  twelve  years  old. 

LsttU  Lury.  —  A  child  of  seven  or  eight,  with  a  bright  red  or  yellow 
gown.  Both  the  children  wear  wigs,  braided  in  little  tails  that  stand  up 
all  over  their  heads.  These  parts  can  be  taken  by  the  boys  who  person, 
ate  the  pages. 

Scene.  —  A  Kitchen, 
Till  E.  —  Saturday  morning. 


BELLS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


ScBNB.  —  A  kitchen.  TabU  i..  Fireplace  r.  Two  or  three 
chairs  ;  a  stool;  flat-irons  in  a  row  before  the  open  fire.  Door 
R.  Door  L.  Window  at  back.  The  kitchen  may  be  deco- 
rated with  pumpkins,  bunches  of  com,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  At  the  back  of  the  stage,  on  the  wall,  a  row  of  six  bells, 
supposed  to  be  rung  by  electricity.  They  may  be  as  ridiculous 
as  possible  in  size,  tone,  etc.  Each  bell  has  a  large  letter  under 
it,  in  this  order :  D.  B.  S.  L.  T.  D.  When  curtain  rises, 
Dinah  is  discovered  sitting  r.,  beating  something  in  a  yellow 
dish  or  bowl.     Lucy  at  table  l.,  ironing. 

Dinah.  Look  yere,  Luce,  you  clar  out,  now.  I  wants  to 
use  dat  are  table. 

Lucy.  How  you  'spect  I  gwine  clar  out  'fore  I  gits  dis 
yer  shirt-bosom  done  up  ? 

Dinah.  Tears  ter  me,  Lucy,  you's  de  ole  Nick  an'  all,  for 
keepin'  you  ironin*  'round.  Here  'tis  Saturday  mornin',  an* 
you  ain't  got  de  shirts  done  ! 

Lucy.  Don't  you  go  talkin'  ter  me  'bout  de  work.  How 
we  gwine  ter  git  anything  done,  sence  Marse  John  stuck  dem 
ole  bells  up  dar !  Dey  seems  powerful  innercent,  but  laws 
ter  gracious  — 

(Comes  forward,  flat-iron  in  hand,  and  sings.) 

SONG. 
Air.  —  "  The  Bell  goes  a-ringing  for  Sa-i-rah,"  by  G. 
W.  Bunt. 

De  world's  all  done  turn  topsy-tunrey, 

An'  nothin'  goes  on  as  it  should, 
Since  young  master  went  up  to  colkge 

To  git  all  de  lamin'  he  could. 
25 
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A  clargy*inan,  pious  an'  stiddy, 
Was  de  plan  ob  de  ole  folks,  you  see^ 

But  de  devil,  be  clapped  bands  on  Marsa, 
An'  cotched  him  wid  'lec-tridtee  1 

{Spoken,)  An'  now  we  don't  git  nothin'  done,  'cause  we*s 
all  on  us  kept  a-runnin'  an'  a-jumpin',  an'  a-gallivantin'  over 
dis  house,  answerin' 

{Chorus^  in  which  Diuah  j'oins^  beating  time,) 

Dem  bells  what  goes  ringin'  for  Susan,  Tilly  1    Lucy  I 
Dem  bells,  O,  dey  rings  for  us  darkeys 
To  trot  from  mom  till  night ! 

(Lucy  returns  to  ironing.  Bell  rings.  Dinah  chuckles. 
Lucy,  paying  no  attention  to  belly  returns  for  second  verse.) 

De  candles  is  packed  in  de  cellar, 

De  lamps,  we  don't  light  any  more. 
Young  Marsa  says,  ^  Dem  bulbs  an'  horseshoes 

Is  de  light  ob  de  future,  for  sure  1 " 
He  says,  *'  dat  dere  ain't  no  more  horsecars ; 

Dat  steam,  too,  will  take  a  back  seat, 
For  all  dis  yer  'lectrical  current 

Is  a  power  dat  Aothin'  can  beat  I " 

(Spoken.)  But,  laws  ter  marcy  1  gib  me  de  good  ole  times 
when  de  Missis  done  call  out,  O  Susan!  O  Til-ly!  O 
Lu-cy !  'stead  of  oressin'  dem  plaguey  leetle  buttons  an'  settin' 

(Chorus.) 

Dem  ola  bells  gwine  a-ringin'  for  Susan,  Tilly,  Lucy  I 
Dem  bells,  O,  dey  rings  for  us  darkeys 
To  trot  from  mom  till  night  I 

(Bell  rings  furiously.) 

Dinah.  You  better  be  tendin'  to  you-alls  pertickler  bell, 
an'  stop  dat  are  racket  you's  a-makin' ! 

Lucy.     Dat  are  ain't  my  bell  what's  ringin'. 

Dinah.    Whose,  den  ? 

Lucy  (irorr*'j).  Dunno,  but  it  ain't  never  gwine  ter  be 
mine  agin,  fore  dis  yer  bosom's  done  up. 
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Dinah.  De  ole  Nick's  on  my  side  dis  yer  time,  for  sure. 
He  gwine  call  you  off  an'  let  me  hab  dat  table. 

{Bell rings  again.) 

Dinah.  What  you  say  now  f  Ain't  de  tongue  ob  daf  bell 
(indicating  the  one  over  S,)  a-waggin*,  an'  didn't  Miss  Emily 
done  tell  me  de  crooked  critter  stood  tor  you,  you  stubborn 
ole  nigger } 

Lucy.  I  ain't  gwine  take  no  sarse,  not  from  de  blackest 
ole  cook  in  de  country,  an'  I  tells  yer  dat  are  bell  ain't  stand- 
in'  for  me  nohow  !     Dat  are  calls  Susan. 

Dinah  (setting  down  her  bowl  and  getting  up).  Maybe 
you's  right.  I  ain't  gwine  ter  contend.  It's  more'n  one  nig- 
ger can  do  ter  watch  de  bell  as  b'longs  to  her.  Now  dis  yer 
one  (indicating  D,  at  left\  dey  'splains  how  dat  stands  for 
Dinah  ;  and  dat  are  one  (indicating  D.  at  r.),  dey  says  stands 
for  door.  Ef  dis  yer  one  wags,  den  I  says,  "'TXr  Dinah,"  an' 
I  goes ;  but  ef  dat  are  one  wags,  I  says,  "  ^TairCt  Dinah  ! " 
an'  I  seU  1 

(Two  bells  T.  and  S.  ring  at  once.) 

Lucy.  Dar,  now,  dem  ain't  mine,  sure  nuff.  (Calling  off^ 
Say,  Tilly.    O,  Susan,  you's  wanted  I 

(Enter  Tilly  and  Susan,  l.) 

JiLLY.  Who's  a-ringing  dat  bell  for  me,  I'd  like  ter  know, 
an'  I  ain't  got  my  breakfast  dishes  nowheres  near  done  ! 

Susan.    An'  I  ain't  got  my  beds  made  I 

Lucy.    An'  I  ain't  got  my  shirts  done  I 

Dinah  (clearing  things  off  table).  An'  de  cookin*  all  hang- 
in'  by  de  gills,  an'  Sunday  a-comin'.    What  we  gwine  to  do  ? 

(Enter  Little  Lucy.) 

LriTLB  Lucy.  Marsa  say  answer  dem  bells  right  now  an' 
quit  yer  foolin' ! 
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(All  the  bells  ring  at  once.  Girls  hold  hands  over  ears  and 
run  about.  Little  Lucy  dances  up  and  down  and  claps  her 
hands.     Exeunt  Susan  and  Tilly,  l.) 

Lucy  {shaking  Little  Lucy).  Here,  you  limb  o'  Satan, 
whar  you  been  at  all  de  mornin'  ? 

Little  Lucy«  I's  been  all  right,  mammy !  You-all  better 
be  answering  dat  bell. 

{Bell  marked  L.  rings.    Exit  Lucy  r.) 

Dinah  (/«j^/>r^  Little  Lucy).  Dar'syou  breakfast  on 
dat  plate  ^tx^  {indicating  a  plate  with  scraps  on  the  hearth). 
It's  de  scrapings  o'  Marsa  John's  table,  an'  its  more'n  you 
desarve.  Set  down  dere  {indicating  stool  R.  f.),  an'  don't  you 
stop  eatin'  till  you's  satisfied,  an'  den  you  clar  out.  I  don't 
want  no  little  low-down  niggers  a-clutterin'  up  my  kitchen  ! 

(Little  Lucy  takes  plate  and  sits  on  stool^  eating  with  her 
fingers:) 

Dinah  {looking  at  her  with  hands  on  hips).  Laws!  dat 
chile's  jest  slick  wid  dirt !      {JBell  marked  D.  rings.) 

Dinah  {starting  and  looking  around).  'Tis  — 'tain't.  Tis  — 
{putting  on  spectacles  and  examining  tongues).  'Tain't  {Picks 
up  her  bowl  and  goes  to  table.    Bell  rings  again.) 

Little  Lucy.    Say,  Dinah,  you-alls  bell's  a-goin'  I 

Dinah.  You  shut  you  mouth  I  {Bell  rings  again.)  O, 
laws,  dat  is  de  summons,  for  sure.  What  dey  want  to  make 
a  poor  ole  rheumaticky  nigger  go  trabling  ober  dis  house  for, 
Saturday  morning  ?  Dem  pesky  bells !  {Shakes  fist  at  bells 
and  limps  off  r.  very  lame  all  at  once.) 

Little  Lucy.  Betty  tole  me  how  ter  do  it  I  {Looks  at 
bells  and  makes  sign  of  pushing  in  buttons.)  When  ole  Miss 
takes  a  nap,  an'  de  young  ladies  plays  de  lawn-tennis,  an' 
Marsa  John  gits  de  wires  buzzin'  in  he  sanctum,  O  gollies ! 
don't  Bett  an'  me  hab  de  fun  I 

Betty  {at  window).    Sho,  Luce,  did  dey  all  ring? 
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L.  Lucy.  Deed  dey  did,  Betty,  eb'ry  blessed  one  on  'em. 
How  you  done  rung  'em  all  to  once  ? 

Betty  (wisely),     I  done  concentrate  my  forces. 

L.  Lucy.     Laws  sakes !     (Betiy  climbs  in  window) 

Betty.  Come,  Luce,  you  swaller  dem  vittles  quick. 
Here,  I'll  help  yer  I 

L.  Lucy.  Git  away !  Dese  yer's  my  remains,  an'  not 
yours. 

Betty.  Laws,  chile,  if  yer  gwine  ter  talk  'bout  funerals, 
I  ain't  neber  pretended  dis  yer  was  mine  / 

L.  Lucy.    What  you  want  me  ter  hurry  up  for  ? 

Betty.  'Case  we  got  ter  git  out  er  dis  'fore  dey  all  comes 
back. 

L.  Lucy.    What  we  gwine  ter  do  next  ? 

Betty.  Help  ole  Nick  ter  ring  dem  bells !  Dere  ain't 
gwine  ter  be  no  work  done  in  dis  house  dis  yer  mornin  I 
(Strikes  attitude.) 

SONG. 
Air.  —  "  Sally  Come  Up,"  by  Fred  Buckley, 

(^Ym  produces  bones^  Lucy  takes  a  tin  cover  for  a  tan^ 
bourine.    Both  sing;  dance  between  the  verses) 

Dinah,  ole  fool,  sets  an'  Uinks, 
An*  den  runs  off  an'  neber  thinks ; 
But,  O,  we*s  up  to  all  de  kinks 
Ob  Massa's  lectric  foUy. 

{Chorus,) 
No  one  can  tell 
Who  rings  de  bell 
Dat  Massa's  fixed  to  work  so  well 
By  hb  electric  folly. 
Susan  come  up, 
O  Tilly  go  down, 
O  Lucy  you'll  hab  to  fly  around. 
An'  Dinah'll  neber  once  set  down 
Ef  we  can  jest  touch  dem  buttons. 
{Dancg.) 
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How  de  ladies  runs  an'  prinks 
When  dat  ole  door-bell  plays  high  jinks ; 
But,  O,  it's  jest  one  ob  de  links 
Ob  Massa's  'lectric  folly. 

{Chorus)  No  one  can  tell,  etc 
(Dance.) 

O,  Massa  lam  de  college  kinks, 
He  knows  de  way  to  tip  de  winks, 
When  he  done  git  de  soda-drinks 
To  brace  his  Uectric  foUyJ 

{Chorus)  No  one  can  tell,  etc 
{Danct,    Retreat  to  window  each  time.    At  last  verse^jump  out  and  disappear, 

{Enter  Susan  and'YvuLY  l.,  Dinah  and  Lucy  r.,  all  talking 
at  once?) 

Tilly.     Dere  want  nobody  in  de  breakfast  room. 

Susan.     No  more  dey  wasn't  no  pusson  at  de  front  door. 

Dinah.  Dat  ar's  curus !  Ole  miss  done  sound  asleep,  an' 
say  she  don't  want  nothin'. 

Lucy.     Marse  John  say  he  ain't  ring  no  bell ! 

All.     What  de  dickens  ails  dem  bells  t 

Dinah.  I  ain't  no  opinion  o'  dese  yer  new-fangled  notions 
nohow.     Dere's  a-most  alius  somethin'  creepy  about  'em ! 

Lucy.  Sho !  I  ain't  consarned  about  de  creepiness. 
{Bell  rings;  all  start?) 

Tilly.     Dat's  your'n,  Susan ! 

Susan.     'Tain't;  it's  your'n  I 

Dinah.     I  tells  yer  it's  de  one  labellefd  Lucy  1 

Lucy.    You's  mistaken,  Dinah.     It's  you-all's  bell. 

Dinah  {taking  up  her  bowl  from  table),  I  ain't  gwine  ter 
pay  no  heed,  if  'tis  !  I's  too  old  ter  begin  ter  wait  on 
Satan  I     {Another  bell  rings.) 

Tilly.     Dere  you  go,  Lucy  ! 

Lucy  {spreading  sheet  on  table).  I  ain't  gwine  to  answer 
no  more  bells. 
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Dinah  {pushing  Lucy  away).  Git  out  wid  you  ole  ironing. 
I  tells  you  Ts  gwine  ter  use  dat  table.    {Bell  rings.) 

Susan.     Tilly,  you  better  git ! 

Tilly  {pushing  Susan).  Go  you'self !  Fs  gwine  ter  set 
down,  an'  I  ain't  gwine  ter  stir.  Not  till  dem  bells  stops 
dere  janglin'  I     {Bells  ring  one  after  the  other^ 

Dinah  {dropping  into  a  chair).  Laws  save  us  I  I's  a  git- 
tin'  scared!  Any  o'  you  gals  been  up  ter  mischief?  It's 
de  ole  Nick  a-callin'  on  us  fo'  sure ! 

Lucy  (spreading  ironing-sheet  and  proceeding  to  iron).  All 
de  mischief  I's  accomplished  dis  week  ain't  gwine  ter  'sturb 
ole  Nick,  not  onless  he's  consarned  about  his  collars  and 
cuffs. 

Dinah.  Sho',  Susan,  you's  disrespectful  to  de  ole  gentle- 
man, an'  he'll  be  a-calling  you  yit.  {All  the  bells  ring  furi- 
ously.) 

Tilly  {jumping  up).  I  can't  stand  dis  yen  Come, 
Susan. 

Susan.    Where  we  gwine  ? 

Tilly.    To  answer  de  summons  !     {Exeunt  l.) 

Lucy.     You  spect,  Dinah,  dat  dem  gals  has  gwine  to  de  — 

Dinah.  De  ole  Nick.?  Ain't  you  'shamed  o'  you'sel^ 
Lucy !     {Enter  Tilly  and  Susan,  l.) 

Tilly.     Dere  ain't  no  live  pusson  ringin'  dem  bells ! 

Susan  {sinking  into  a  chair).  An'  I's  dat  weak,  my  legs  is 
like  two  danderlion  stems  !     {Bells  all  ring.) 

Dinah  {groaning^  and  rocking  back  and  forth).  De  sperrits 
must  have  got  hold  o'  Massa's  'lectric  jars  I 

Lucy  {ironing).  P'raps  dey'll  bust  de  'lectric  currents, 
an'  we'll  get  shet  o'  dem  bells.  {Bells  all  ring  again  furious* 
ly.     All  huddle  together  and  exclaim  and  shudder.) 

Tilly.     O,  I's  drefful  scairt ! 

Susan.     Laws,  Fs  a-shakin'  wid  de  fear  I 

Dinah.     Laws  a'  marcy,  laws  a'  marcy ! 

Lucy  {ironing).  I's  gwine  ter  finish  dis  shirt-bosom  if 
I  drops  at  de  end  ob  it. 
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Voice    (^calling),    O  Tilly,  where  are  you?    The  dining-- 
room is  a  sight  to  behold  ! 
Another  Voice.     Susan,  why  don't  you  make  your  beds  ? 
Man's  Voice.     Lucy,  what's  the  row  ? 
Old  Lady's  Voice.     Dinah,  are  you  getting  dinner  ? 
All  Darkeys.     Good  Land,  what  we  gwine  to  do ! 

{Enter  Betty,  r.,  Little  Lucy,  l.,  in  great  excitement^ 

Betty  {eyes  and  mouth  wide  open).     O  laws,  dem  bells ! 
Little  L.  {eyes  like  saucers^  and  clinging  to  Lucy's  skirts), 
O  mammy,  I's  terrible  scairt  1 
All.    Wha's  de  matter? 
Children.    De  matter?    Don't  you  hear  dem  bells? 

{All  the  bells  ring.) 

Children.  Ain't  nobody  ringin'  'em,  needer !  {Solemnly.) 
Dey  is  a-ringin'  dereselves,  as  sure  as  you're  born  ! 

Dinah.  Dere's  no  doubt  about  Satan  bein'  mixed  up  in 
dis  yer  bizness. 

All.    What  we  gwine  ter  do  about  it  ?    {Bells  ring  again.) 

Dinah.     Drown  'em  out  I 

Song  and  Chorus     {with  bell  accompaniment). 

Air.  —  "  Hear  dem  Bells,"  by  D.  S.  McCosh. 

{All  sing.     The  children  c,  with  wide  eyeSy  and  knowing 
glances  at  each  other.) 

O,  Satan  alius  finds  de  work 

For  de  idle  hands  to  do  I 
Some  folks  is  bery  ready  to  shirk, 

And  dey  helps  de  ole  Nick  too ; 
For  dey  calls  upon  de  powers  dat  be, 

To  save  dereselves  a  mite, 
An'  ask  de  aid  ob  'lectricitee, 

Till  de  bells  sound  from  mom  till  night. 
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(CAirrus.) 

Hear  dem  bells,  don't  jer  hear  dem  bells  f 
Bey's  a-riugin'  like  de  mischief  all  dereselTcs. 
Hear  dem  bells,  don't  yer  hear  dem  bells  f 
Dey's  a-ringin'  like  de  mischief  all  dereselves. 

{Repectt  chorus  softly.     Bells  ring  fainter  and  fainter.) 
CURTAIN. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


The  entertainments  which  go  to  make  up  this  volume  are 
self-explanatory,  yet  a  word  or  two  of  introduction  may  not 
be  amiss.  Their  general  plan  comprises  a  reading  to  which 
actors  supply  an  illustrative  pantomime,  as  indicated.  The 
Reader  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  is  most  con- 
venient, and  is  intended  to  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  stage 
before  the  curtain,  if  one  is  employed,  so  as  not  to  obscure 
the  pictures.  His  or  her  function  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the 
reading  upon  which  elocutionary  talent  is  thus  expended 
occupying  the  right-hand  division  of  the  page. 

On  the  left-hand  section  are  printed,  so  far  as  possible 
opposite  the  appropriate  point  in  the  text,  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  actors,  who  thus  supply  a  running  illustra- 
tion of  the  events  described  by  the  Reader.  These  do  not 
invariably  walk  abreast,  for  typographical  reasons,  but  their 
relation  will  be  readily  apparent. 

As  is  stated  in  the  several  prefaces,  scenery  is  of  little 
importance,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  employing  it  if 
desired.  Some  attention  to  costume  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  entertainments ;  and  the  acting  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  should  be  rehearsed  with  the  utmost  care. 

Particular  instructions  are  given  with  each  entertainment, 
so  that  the  performers  can  hardly  go  wrong. 


A    MARRIAGE    FAILURE 


A  Masked  Pantomime  in  Two  Acts 


CHARACTERS. 


Squirs  Squeezsrmors,  a  boodle  Alderman. 

Major  Wbdbrbute,  kis  boon  companion. 

Henry  Hslpemoxtt,  the  major's  manrof-aU-work. 

Will  Winner,  the  young  lover ^  Henrys  chum. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tizsm,  officiating  clergyman, 

Mrs.  Squeezermore,  the  Squire^ s  wife, 

Fairyanna  Squeezermore,  the  Squire's  only  daughter. 

SCENE. 

Trim  the  stage  with  evergreens  and  potted  plants,  so  that 
imagination  may  make  it  either  out-of-doors,  a  decorated 
house  room,  or  a  church  interior.  A  small,  square  table, 
draped  almost  to  the  floor,  stands  centre  back,  and  two  rus- 
tio-looking  chairs  either  side  of  it. 

COSTUMES   AND   PROPERTIES. 

All  of  the  characters  of  the  pantomime  wear  masks  or 
false  faces  suited  to  their  different  parts.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  the  charm  of  the  whole  affair.  The  characters,  except 
in  two  places,  cross  the  stage,  going  off  at  the  opposite  side 
from  which  they  enter,  and  remaining  there  until  they  come 
on  again. 

Squire  Squeezermore  should  be  fat  and  flashily  dressed, 
—  red  necktie  and  large  watch-chain;  may  sport  diamond 
stud  and  ring.  His  mask  should  have  a  red  nose,  and  he 
may  wear  gray  side  whiskers. 

Mrs.  Squeezermore  may  wear  an  Irish  face,  broad  and 
red,  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  tubs.  If  the  lady  be  too 
slender  for  this,  wear  a  severe  mask  with  gray  hair.  A  light 
lavender  dress  would  be  suitable,  to  which  could  be  added 
touches  for  the  wedding  scene.  A  lace  cap  on  head  com- 
pletes costume. 


8  COSTUMES  AND   PROPERTIES. 

Fairyanna/  Squeezermore  wears  a  pretty  girl's  face ; 
white  dress  and  big  hat  She  carries  a  single  flower  in  her 
hand.  In  the  garden  scene  she  wears  the  wedding-veil, 
which  may  be  made  of  mosquito  net  or  a  lace  curtain,  draped 
and  caught  on  top  with  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  any  artiflcial  or 
paper  flowers  will  do.  When  she  takes  off  veil  she  puts  on 
a  boy's  bicycle  cap. 

•  Will  Winner.  Outing  suit  or  bicycle  costume.  Wears 
a  handsome  young  man's  mask,  with  slight  mustache.  May 
carry  two  bicycles  in  garden  scene :  one  for  lady,  if  desired. 
These  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Henry  Helpemout.  Costume  of  jeans,  frock  and  over- 
alls ;  has  a  fairly  good-looking  but  jolly  face.  Has  a  second 
mask  in  the  second  scene,  which  is  a  grinning  negro  face 
worn  over  the  first  mask,  and  to  be  removed  leaving  the  first 
mask  on.  Carries  a  large  bouquet,  and  wears  white  gloves. 
The  wedding  gown  should  be  a  sheet  gathered  about  the 
neck  to  hang  to  just  touch  the  floor,  and  caught  together  in 
front.  Then  Fairyanna's  veil  is  placed  on  his  head,  and 
drawn  together  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  Henry  and  Fairy- 
anna should  be  about  the  same  height.  Henry  will  also  need 
a  pile  of  letters  as  wedding  invitations,  and  one  to  open. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tizem.  Clergyman's  suit ;  carry  book.  Mask 
with  spectacles. 

Major  Wederbute.  Rough,  slouchy  suit,  red  bandanna, 
bottle  containing  cold  tea  without  milk,  pack  of  cards,  a  bag 
supposed  to  contain  money,  and  a  red  heart  about  six  inches 
in  diameter;  made  of  paste-board,  and  hung  on  a  ribbon 
from  either  side  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  slipped  on  the 
wrist  He  carries  the  heart  in  his  vest  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  bottle  sticking  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  coat ;  the  cards 
in  another  coat  pocket.  His  mask  should  be  the  most 
grotesque  of  any  —  a  face  that  would  dismay  even  a  hus- 
band-seeking old  maid :  red  nosed,  and  coarse  and  ugly. 

The  Reader  should  not  stand  on  the  stage,  but  off  and 
at  one  side.  Keep  with  the  actors  ;  wait  for  them,  if  neces- 
sary.    Read  briskly  and  with  expression. 


A  Marriage   Failure 


Reader. 

In  the  long  ago  and  far  away  time, 

when  fathers  kept  ever  at  the  head  of 

their    families    and   disposed    of    their 

daughters'  hands  in  marriage  according 

^  „  to  their  own  best  judgment,  —  lived  the 

Enier  L.,  Faixyanna,  ■'      ** 

i  lowly  crosses  the  sweet    Fairy  anna    Squeezermore, — the 

stagey  exit -9^  beautiful,  graceful,  wilful,  lovely   Fairy- 

anna  Squeezermore.     Her  parents  be- 
Enter  E.,  Squi&b  and  longed  to  the   upper  crust   of  society. 

MOM ;  jrtSi /W-  K^*"  ^^^^^^  w^  ^  r^a^  ^^ve  boodle  alder- 

ly    across    stage,  man,  and  her  mother  was  willing  every- 

exeunt  L.  ^^^  should  know  it    Old  Squeezermore 

had  a  firm  grip  on  the  moneybags  of  his 

political  party,  and  it  was  not   strange 

^  .        nr      «T        then  that  with  all  these  advantages  of 
Enter  R.,  Will  Win-  ^        ^    ,      ,  .  .  ^  ,  f      t. 

NEX    and   Fairy-  her    father  s   position   and   wealth,   the 

^^^^-  beautiful  Fairyanna  Squeezermore  should 

She    shows    him   h^  j^^^g  plenty  of  suitors.     The  choice  of 
flower,     and     they     ,  ,      ,  .    , 

squabble    over    it,  these,  had  it  been  left  to  the  maiden,  was 
He  takes   it  away  Will  Winner,  a  good-looking  lad  of  about 

from   her  ana  puts  , 

*   it  in  his  buttonhole,  her  own  age,  who  was  too  much  in  love 

Puts  his  arm  about  ^^  ^hink  of  the  old  man's  ducats  as  any 
her,  and  they  go  out  r«,       ,        ,      -r^  . 

L.  extra  consideration.     The  lovely  Fairy- 
anna was   good   enough   for  him   with- 

Squirs     Squeezer-  ^    .  ,  **  «      ^     . 

MORS  enters  L.,  and  out  any  marriage  dower.      But  Squire 
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meets  them  as  they  go  Squeezermore   had   far   different  views 

out^  looks  after  them,  r       v*      j        i_- 

Shakes  his  head.  ^^^  ^»S  daughter. 
£nter    L.,     Major       Among    his    colleagues    was    Major 

Wederbute,  wsth  Wederbute,  an  old  fellow  who  had  even 
a  bottle  in  his  hand.  r         r  _.  .i_         i_.         ir       rr«i^ 

Places  bottle  on  table,  "^^^e  of  a  fortune  than  himself.     The 

and  they  sit  and  Major  was  a  boon  companion,  and  if  he 
ptn't^^^to  ^7eal)  &<>*  a  drop  too  much  at  times  he  had 
just  take  three  or  plenty  of  servants  to  take  him  home  and 

S^^k!aUpUy%t  put  li™  to  ^^>  ^^^  w^  ^ow  that  wealth 

once.     Both   drink  covers    a    multitude    of    shortcomings. 

^^^   ^   ^'  To^ay   the    Major    played   Sixty-three 

with  the  Squire. 

Slap  cards  dawn  hard.       The  cards  flew  like  driven  hail  upon 

the    table.      One    after    another    were 

gathered  in  until  the   Squire   held  the 

king.      "  You   can't   beat  my   hand  I  " 

he  cried. 

"Well,   said   Wederbute,    "I   reckon 
TTiey  rise,  throw  down  my  ace  swipes  in  your  kmg!?' 
all     cards,   gather       The  Squire  hadn't  a  smaller  trump, 

them  up,  and  Major  ,        ,      <     ^  ^. 

puts  them   in    his  and  SO  he  lost  the  game. 

pocket:   they  drink       "Well  done,"  the  Squire  exclaimed, 

ether.  "  Go,  Wed-er-bute,  and  be  happy." 

"That  I  will!"  cried  the  Major, 
"  But  to  wed  the  bute  I  desire,  I'll  have 
to  ask  your  consent  to  —  hem,  squeezer 
more." 

The  ice  thus  broken,  the  two  old 
cronies  made  a  very  fair  bargain  for  the 
hand  of  our  heroine. 

It  was  settled  that  on  the  morrow  the 
Major  should  call  and  take  Fairyanna  to 

_  .     a  walk,  and  that  she  should  then  give 

They  go  out  arm   tn    ^  ,       ^  ,  _ 

arm  u  him  the  answer  he  craved. 
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JStUer  L.,  Fairyanna  Alas  for  Fairyanna  1    The  Squire  and 

7!^^mtJ^cJ!^r^n  ^rs.  Squeezermore  had  their  hands  full. 

righto/ table.  Enter  The  task  of  persuading  the  girl  was  no 

Squire  and   Mrs.  t           •       ^i.       r  ^i.             j 

Squeezermore    l.  easy    one.      In    vam    the    father    and 

Mrs.  Squeezer-  mother  coaxed  their  wilful  child.  In 
MORE     takes    Place        .        .  •         «      i        .  r  •   i 

behind  her,  peuit^  vaui  they   painted   the  joys  of  a  nch 

her,  SQumsitsin  home.  Vain  the  promise  of  an  un- 
^t^^le  aZi  c^es  Stinted  bridal  trousseau,  vain  likewise, 
her.  She  turns  away  new  hats,  sealskin  jackets,  spring  cos- 
\er  htad.  '  We^.  tumes,  diamond  bracelets,  and  tons  of 
Squire  fMTj.  chocolate  fudge.     Fairyanna  only  mur- 

mured, "  Will  Winner  1     WiU  Winner  I  " 
Then  old  Squeezermore  waxed  wroth, 
and  his  voice  mounted  on  high.     "  You 
shall  wed  no  one  but  Wederbute.     Gad  1 
Shakes    his    fist   at  VVl  see  who  will  win  her  I     Marry  the 
Fairyanna  Major  this  day  week  or  I'll  put  you  into 

a  nunnery  in  North  Nebraska  1 "  then  he 
Squire  stalks  out  l.       Stalked  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage. 
Fairyanna  turns.       Poor  Fairyanna  was  undone.      She 
weeping,     ta     her  \^^  \^^  jj^^  ^^  1^^^  mother's  breast 
mother,    who   leads 
her  out  R.  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  was  broken. 

That  night  she  dreamt  horrible  dreams 

of  the   North   Nebraska   convent  with 

Major  Wederbute  as  father  confessor  of 

the  establishment,  and  so  she  overslept 

next  morning. 

Enter  Major   Wed-       Hardly    had    she   breakfasted   when 

jS^^^tJe.    ^^'^*'  ^®   Major   appeared,  and   her  mother 

explained  that  she  must  take   a  walk 

with  him,  and  when   he  proposed  she 

must  accept  him,  or  her  father's  threat 

'^F^iR^A^N^NA^R^  would  surcty  bc  carried  out 

cm*  to  stage  centre!       They  passed  along  the  leafy  lanes, 
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Major  tries  to  take  the  Major   trying  all  tne  time  to  take 

^eve^^T^k  ^uuing  ^^^  ^^and.      This  she   coyly  prevented, 

both  behind  her,         and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found 

courage  to  broach  the  subject  of  mar- 

Major  ptdls  out  heart  riage,  and  delicately  offer  her  his  bleed- 

and  holds  it  to  her  by    .        i..        ▼        i^m       i.         -^j*^ 

the  ribbon.  She  turns  ^Z  ^^art.     Involuntarily  she  rejected  it, 
scornfully  away,        turning  scornfully  away.     He  seized  her 

H  t  k  h  bv  tf  ^*™  ro^^^y*  ^"^^  reminded  her  that  he 
arm  and  shakes  her,  had  her  father's  consent. 

She  appears frighuned.  She  paled  and  shrank  before  his  words. 
He  kneels  and  holds  r^^i^^  j^^  f  g^  ^p^^  his  knees  and  begged 
up  money  bag.  ^  ^® 

-,  ,.^    her   m   tremblmg  tones  to   accept  his 

Fairvanna    shps       „  ^„   J  ^      ,^.  ,      . 

string  of  bag    on  well-filled  purse ;  and  Fairyanna,  hoping 
wHst,    then     takes  ^^  ^i^g^  ^he  hateful  scene,  accepted  it 
heart  and  slips  the  i.  ,        *.    ,        ,      ,  , 

string  truer  the  first      Her  fear  of  her  father  had  conquered, 
so  that  she  holds  both  but  when  he  tried  to  squeeze  her  more 

bag  and  heart  on  left  ,         ,        „  , 

wHst,  she  thrust  him  away,  and  only  allowed 

He  rises  aud  tries  to  him  to  kiss  her  hand. 
^ssher.  She  pushes       Wederbute  then  took  her  home,  highly 

htm  away.  Gives  her  .  .  .  »     -o     y 

hand,  which  he  kiss-  delighted  With  his  success  m  wooing. 

"eth^^i^  ^  ^  *^       '^^^  ^'^^*  ^  *^  silvery  moon  lit  the 
lush  meadow  grass,  and  the  nightingale 

L. ;  who  waits  for  melody.  Will  Winner  stood  waiting  by 

Fairyanna.  Enter  ^^  meadow  gate,  and  Fairyanna  stole 
Fairyanna  l.  &      »  / 

out  under  the  stars  to  meet  him.     But 

when  he  would  have  clasped  her  to  his 

He  opens  his  arms,  ^^rm  and  loving  heart  she  drew  back, 
She  draws  back  ^        ,  ,  ,    ,  ,       ,      , 

for  she  remembered  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  another  man's  bride. 

"  Oh,  Will  I  "  she  cried,  "  They've  en- 

Fairyanna  wrings  go^^^  me  to  old  Wederbute,  and  I've 
ner  nanas  and  weeps.   *=*  '=' 

got  to  marry  him." 

Will  was  bewildered,  but   he  rallied 
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"Will  stratekes  kis  shortly,  and  his  eyes  flashed  in  the  fad- 

ing  hght. 
Shakes  his  fist.  «  Not  while  I  live  1 "  he  cried.    "  You 

Tnna!     Waves  his  ^^^^  never  wed  a  brute  like  that     Let 
hand  in  air.  them  play  this  trick,  and  I  will —  win 

—  her." 
Sh4 shakes kir hiod,  "Oh  I  Will,"  she  sobbed,  '*you  can- 

not    The   wedding-day  is  set  a  week 
from  yesterday." 
He   holds    out    both       "  Then  before  that  time  you  must  be- 
A^M'^i^^'t*^'^^  come  my  wife,"  h^  "Now, 

his.  She  points  and  tell  me,  where  is  it  to  take  place  ?" 
veU    \y  '^^e  \f      "  ^^  ^^  village  church,  WiU ;  and  I 
hand  downward wer  was  to  have  the  loveliest  wedding-veil 
dress.     Will  nods  ^i*  i  i 

vigorously.  7^"  ^^^  *^^» — ^^  thick  you  can  scarcely 

see  through  it" 

Will  puts  an  arm  "  So  thick  as  thatl"  exclaimed  Will. 
around  her,  "  Ha  I  I  have  an  idea.    On  your  wed- 

ding-day, when  you  are  already  dressed, 
steal  out  here  and  let  me  see  you  in 
your  finery.  I'U  save  you,  dear,  on  your 
way  to  church.    Trust  me,  I'll  save  you." 

He  leads  her  off  stage  So  Fairyanna  raised  her  weeping  eyes, 
and  Will  helped  her  to  regain  her  cheer- 
fulness in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Enter  Will  e.,  Hen-  Now  Will  Winner  had  a  chum  named 
o^ '  L  pass,  both  Henry  Helpemout  to  whom  he  confided 

come  bach.     Will  the  Story  of  his  sweetheart's  danger,  and 
stands  with  hands  in        •       i  ^i_  •  *  *• 

pocket,  looks  down-  gauged  the  promise  of  his  assistance  to 
cast.    Heney  keeps  save  her  from  that  hateful  marriage.        i 
"^Z^iof^^se^       Young  Helpemout  was  employed  as 
earnestly.  man  of  all  work  by  the  stout  and  doughty 

Major  Wederbute,  and  he  soon  remem- 
bered that  the  old  man  had  sent  him  forth 
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Henry  shews  gnvel-  to  deliver  the  wedding  invitations  to  his 
his  back  onthem!^*^'  friends  and  neighbors.    "  Those  are  no 

Henry  pais  him  on  good,"  said  Will.  Henry  agreed,  and 
the  shoulder  andgoes   j^ft  him  tO  set  about  his  mission. 

Will  exit  L  ^^  followed  more  slowly,  unmindful 

Enter  Major   Wed-  of  the   presence   of   Major   Wederbute 

to  look  after  him,  of  sight  The  Major  felt  a  vague  pre- 
monition of  coming  evil  concerning  Will 

Shakes  his  head.  Winner,  and  he  shook  his  muddled  old 

pate.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
young  man  had  been  the  girPs  favorite, 

Paces  hack  and  forth  and  he  was  afraid  Will  might  interfere 
^*a»^ng'  to  balk  his  marriage  intentions. 

Scrauhes  his  head.  "Who  knows  what  that  young  scape- 

grace will  do  ? "  muttered  the  old  Major. 

Shakes  hisfiiL  «•  I'U  fix  hun ;  I'U  —  I'll  —  yes,  I'll  send 

him  a  telegram  from  his  grandmother  in 

Waaes  paper.  New  York  that  she  is  very  ill,  and  he 

must  oome  at  once  or  lose  her  fortune. 
He  will  go,  and  when  he  returns  Fairy- 
anna  will  be  my  wife." 

PitUs  Ota  pen,  sits  at  So  he  got  an  empty  blank  from  the 
table  and  writes*  «  «      m« 

telegraph-onice,   and  wrote    a  message 

Major  motions  r.         purporting  to  come  from  Will  Winner's 

Enter  HenITr.,/^.  grandmother,  summoning  him  in  haste 

eeives  telegram.  Ma-  to  her  bedside.     Then  he  called  his  man 

Henr'y^^S  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'y  Helpemout,  and  tokl 
goes  out  I.,  him  to  carry  it  to  Will  and  pretend  it 

Major  goes  ont  R.         came  from  the  telegraph  office. 

Enter  Henry  and      Henry  hastened  to  meet  Will,  and  ex- 

gram,  opens  and       "  Ah !  "  Said  Will,  "  I  might  have  been 
waves  it  in  the  air.     caught  with  this  flimsy  device  had  I  not 
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got  the  inside  track ;  but  now  I  think 
we  can  manage  it  all  right." 
Hknry  ^ils  Will's       "  I'll  help  'em  out,"  said  Henrj.  "  We'll 
sUm,  and  seems  to  ^^^  ^j^^  Major  some  of  the  fun,  too. 

tell  htm  something,      «  ,^    „  .  ,      «■  ,   t«i 

You  shall  carry  your  giu  ofi,  and  I'll 

take  care  of  the  Major. 

Shake  hands,  go  out  1^  So  they  shook  hands  on  it,  and  sepa- 
rated to  carry  out  their  plans. 

Enter  Fairyanna^  When  the  wedding-day  dawned,  Fairy- 
s'quTezkrmore  r*"  a'^^a  was  almost  suspiciously  cheerful. 

JAxymxs.  arranges  veil.  When  she  was  all  dressed  and  the 
handsome  veil  hung  about  her  graceful 
form,  her  mother  breathed  a  long  sigh 
of  relief.      She  settled  each  fold   into 

Stand  back,  arms  on  place  and  Stood  back  arms  akimbo  to 
^^'*  regard  her  child   in  mute   admiration. 

"Now,  mamma,  dear,"  murmured  the 
sweet  bride,  "  I  must  go  into  the  garden 
and  pick  one  rose  for  the  dear  Major  to 
set  in  his  buttonhole  on  our  wedding 
day.     I'll  go  myself  so  as  to  be  sure  ^is 

Throws  her  mother  a  a  nice  one,"  and  she  smiled   serenely 

kiss,  and  goes  out  ^    and   flitted  quickly   down  the  windmg 

stair  into  the  garden.     Her  mother  sus- 

MoTHBR  goes  out  L.  pccting  nothing,  went  to  arrange  her  own 
toilet  for  the  ceremonious  occasion.  But 
when  Fairyanna  had  plucked  her  rose, 

Enter  from  R.  Will  she  opened  the  wicket  gate,  and  in  one 
icT^^^h^bicydes';  ^^^  moment  had  joined  her  lover  Will 
they  wait,  who  was  waiting  (with  a  couple  of  bi- 

Fairyanna  runs  in  L.  q^cles)  and  talking  earnestly  with  Henry 
Helpemout. 

Hknry  motions  toward  «  jjold  on,"  said  Henry.  "  You  can't 
ride  in  a  wedding  veil     It  would  be  a 
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dead  give  away.  —  Leave  it  with  me,  I 
want  it  I " 

Takes  off  viil,  "  What    do   you  want   of   it  ? "  she 

asked. 

"  Oh !  never  mind,"  he  replied  myste- 
riously. "  Will  knows  all  about  it  It's 
all  right." 

Giv€s  veil  to  Henry,       She  threw   her    bridal   symbol    into 

^'kCLk:ffrt:Ms  H«'"y'«  ^^^^  ^"^  "'^^•^^e  her  pretty 
coat  pockety  atid  they  hair  with  one  of  WilPs  caps  she  sprang 
take  their  wheels  and  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^gi  ^^d  away  they  went 

go  out  R.  ^  ^ 

-RiL^iL^  waves hishand       Henry   Helpemout  waved    them    an 
and  goes  out -u  adieu  and  walked  quietly  back  to  the 

Curtain  down.  Squeezermore  mansion  where  prepara- 

tions were  in  progress  for  the  wedding. 
Scene  II. 

Curtain  rises.  SCENE    II. 

T%e  stage  can  be  fixed 
up  like  a  church  if      ^h^  gr^ce  and  beauty  of  the  neighbor- 

destredy     not   neces-  *»  ^  *=* 

sary.  Table  in  cen-  hood  were  assembled  to  see  our  sweet 
ire,  chairs  set  back  Pairyanna  Squeezermore   united  to  the 

on  sides,     A  larger  ^  ^ 

bridal  party  may  be  richest  man  of  the  village.  The  wed- 
^^^'  ding  march  was  sounding  out  grandly  as 

^^im^^andVui'^  ^«  wedding  party  entered  from  the  ves- 
joR  on  right,  tries  of  the  little  village  church.    * 

Squire,  with  Mde  on  ^he  bride  hung  limply  on  her  father's 

hts    arm,    and  fol-  ^         '^ '' 

lowed    by    Mrs.  arm  with  seeming  reluctance. 

Squeezermore,  en-  ^hey  took  their  places  in  front  of  the 

^%ii>jL  carries  bouquet,  clergyman,   and    the   marriage    service 

and  hangs  limply  on    began. 

QUIRE  s  arm.  After  the  customary  remarks  he  bade 

Minister,   wtth    hts  ,    ,    r        ,  .  j    .  .       •  i.. 

booi^  stands  behind  them  kneel   before  hmi  and   jom  right 
the  table.     Squire   hands 
leads  bride  toMAjOR, 

.   icho  meets  her  in       When  they  were  ready  he  turned  to 
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/rmt  of  tabu,  and  the  Major  with  the  old  query,  "Wilt 

iHgAto/i^UKjoK,    ^ou,  Money-to-bum  Wederbute,  take  this 
Mrs.  Squeezbrmore  woman  to  be  thy  lawful  wedded  wife  ? " 

^nds  by  the  BRIDE       «  ji^^t  I  will !  "  hastily  answered  the 
Major    and    Bride  Major,  and  turning  tried  to  embrace  the 

kmel  and  join  hands,    bride. 
Minister  ««»/ to «*       gjjg    g^j      repeUed    him,   and    the 

question,  '  ^  ' 

ViK^oi^  tries  to  embrace  clergyman   proceeded  to  propound  the 

Bride.  same  question  with  a  change  of  names 

Shtpushes  him  away,    ^q  ^j^e  lady.     Her  reply  was   a  slight 

bend  of  the  head. 
Minister  lays  down        ..  r«i^       „      •  j  -i.        •    •  ^       « •       ^.^ 
book  and  raises  out-         Then,"  said  the  minister,  "  m  virtue 

stretched  arm  over  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  church 

^y^Hse^andthe^K^  ^"^  ^^^^'  ^  *^^^^^y  ^^  pronounce  you 

joR  tries  to  kiss  the  man  and  wife,  and  may  God  have  mercy 

Bride.  ^^  y^m-  souls." 

At  the  words  ^*^  a  face         ah    x  •  1 1      ^i_      •»*-   • 

as  black  as  night''       ^11  too   quickly  the   Major  rose  to 

Henry  ^w/^f  open  claim   his  bride's    caress  —  when   sud- 

froiuface!^    '    '^  denly  out  of  the  folds  of  her  veil  ap- 

BlAjoR  holds  up  both  Peared  a  face  as  black  as  night 
hands  and  falls  back       He  was  frozen  to  the  spot 
'^U^oio^t^b^tOe       "I've    married     the    black    cookl" 

ancf  gives   him    a  shrieked   the   Major,  and  he  collapsed 

7;iJ'*SouiRE'        //  *^^  ^'^  \i2X^  into  Squire  Squeezermore's 

comes  round  in  front  outstretched  arms. 

backy  and  sits  dawn  bride,  and  took  one  look  in  her  face. 
and  fans  herself  «  ^     daughter  has  turned    black  I  " 

Henry    stands    nod-     t/.ij  ji.^  ^j 

ding  at  the  audience,  she  shrieked,   and    she    too   sat  down 
and  looking  at  the  overwhelmed. 

Squeezermore       ^^  ^^  direful  juncture,  when  all  was 
with  the  veil  still  on  confusion,   the    church    door  suddenly 

EfUer  'will    and  ^P^"^^^>  ^^^  ^^  .Strode  Will  Winner  and 
Fairyamna  l.  our  bonnie  Fairyanna  following. 
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Fairyanna  goes    to       Her  father  stood  the  Major  against 

Hses  an™plis^AJr  ^^®  ^^^  *°^  turned  Sternly  upon  the 
arm  around  her.        pail^. 

Squire   leaves   the        ,, ««    ^      i  ^v.  m,    ^  j 

Major   and  comes       "What    does    this    mean?"   he  de- 

Jront  of  Minister,    manded. 
Uk}o^  comes  up,  "  Yes,  what?"  squeaked  the  Major. 

"Have  I  married  the  devil?" 
Will  comes  up  to  left       "I  see  I  am  just  in  time,"  said  Will. 

of  Henry.  a  j^q^  Major,  you  Ve  only  married  my  old 

^h'^nrTI^A?*  ^™^^'  ^^""^y  Helpe^out     Henry,  old 

Henry   takes  off  pal,  how  goes  it  ?  "  and  the  two  clasped 

s^tj^  veil,  and  black  Yizn&s  in  a  hearty  grip. 

Will  helps  him,  ^hen  Henry  emerged  from  the  bridal 

H^sKY  then  goes  to  the  veil  and  removed  the  black  mask  that 

Major    and  helps  j^^^j  produced  such  a  terrible  shock  on 
htm   out   L.     Mrs.  ^ 

Squeezermore  re-  the  bndegroom. 

ceives    the   disguise       «  g^id !  by  gum  I  "  muttered  the  Major, 
and  passes  tt  off  the  /^  ■'     ' 

stage  R.,  and  comes  Still  regardmg  the  man-of-all-work  with 
back  to  her  place,        open-mouthed  astonishment. 
Squire  shakes  fist  at       But  the  Squire  was  angry.    "  I'll  have 

a  reckoning  with  you,  miss,"  cried  he. 

"  'Tis  your  fault,  you  young  jade  ! " 
Will  faces  him  and       "  And   I   wDl   settle   it  1  "   said   Will 
/o  s   ts  arms.  Winner,  "  for  she  is  my  wife.     We  were 

married  half  an  hour  since  in  Hobokcn." 

Fairyanna   steps  in       «  Father  I  "  cried  Fairyanna,  "  it's  no 
front  ^  Will  and  t  >*.  v  ^    r  u 

faces  father,  ^^®»  ^  won't  have  One  cent  of  your  old 

Shakes  her  finger  at  money,   if    you   don't    forgive  us    and 

^*^'  accept  Will  as  your  son-in-law.      And 

I'll  send  you   a  box  of  your  favorite 

cigars   with  a    hair    in    every  one  of 

them  1 " 

It  was   Squeezermore's  turn  to  col- 
lapse. 
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Squire  sups  back.  At  *»  Well,  well  I  don't  threaten  me  any 
the  words  ♦'  I  forgive  ti    i.      i_  j       ./  t    r 

you;'    Will    and  more,"  he  begged.     "I  forgive  you  — 

Fairyanna    kneel  especially  as  it  won't  do  any  good  if  I 

before  tke   Squire,  ,     .        '  v-ij  1.1 

who    extends    both  don't.      Bless   you,   my  children,  bless 

hands  over  them,  you  I  " 

Tkey  rise,  and  Will  By  this  time  the  Major  had  left  the 
ZJJm^7^  ^»^'"'=*»'  ^sisted  by  Henry  Helpemout. 
the    Squire    and  and  the  wedding  party  glided   merrily 

f^  the  rear,  of  the  peaceful  village  street. 

[Note.  —  A  tableau  may  be  made  by 
placing  Fairyanna  and  Will  Win- 
ner in  front  of  the  Minister,  their 
hands  Joinedy  the  Minister  holding  up 
his  hands  in  benediction.  Squire  and 
Mrs.  Squeezermors  on  the  lefty  and 
the  Major  and  Henry  Helpemout 
on  the  right  The  Major's  bottle  shows 
sticking  out  of  his  pockety  and  he  leans 
on  Henry.   Red  lights.    Slow  curtain,'] 


BROOMS 


A  Pantomime 


CHARACTERS, 


Dolly  Simpkins  )  ^, .       . .   .  ^ 
Molly  Simpkins  )  ^^  ^"^  ■^*^- 
Jack  Darke,  Burglar. 

May  be  flayed  by  three  men^  if  desired^ 

COSTUMES. 

NiGHT-DRSSSES  and  night-caps  for  the  sistbrs.  They 
should  put  on  the  easiest  of  skirts  and  dressing  saques  in  the 
basket  soene,  and  some  wildly  extravagant,  but  ratlier  flat 
hats.  The  more  chains,  bracelets,  and  flash  rings  the  better 
—  don't  bother  with  pins  —  have  every  piece  ready.  The 
trousers  should  only  be  basted  together  through  the  seat  so 
as  to  pull  apart  quickly. 

Jack  Darke  should  wear  a  rough  suit ;  anything  old  and 
worn  will  do,  and  wear  a  hat  and  black  mask.  He  carries 
a  dark  lantern. 

NOTE. 

Two  of  the  men  should  be  smooth-faced  to  represent  ladies. 
Interior  scene.  Sitting-room  table,  box,  three  chairs,  two  of 
which  have  high  backs. 

Properties  required.  Basket  containing  pair  of  men's 
trousers,  looking-glass,  two  ladies'  hats,  chains,  rings,  brace- 
lets, etc.,  of  the  flashy  kind,  two  neckties,  two  belts,  two 
ladies'  dressing-jackets  or  waists,  two  ladies'  skirts.  Jack 
will  require  dark  lantern,  two  revolvers,  black  mask.  The 
SiST'SRs  require  two  brooms,  two  candles,  two  stuffed  cloth 
cats,  one  of  which  is  broken  open  and  shows  cotton  colored 
scarlet  with  Diamond  dye  or  other  preparation.  The  box 
for  treasure  may  be  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  whole  cat 
may  be  lightly  fastened  to  stand  upright  on  top  with  long 
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pins.  When  the  cover  is  opened  the  cat  hangs  down  behind 
the  table  ;  but  when  Jack  closes  the  cover  the  cat  seems  to 
spring  into  position  on  top  of  the  box.  It  should  not  be  fas- 
tened so  firmly  but  Jack  may  knock  it  off  with  the  first 
sweep  of  the  broom.  Four  long  pins  thrust  through  the 
covering  of  the  box,  and  then  half  way  through  the  base  of 
the  cat  ought  to  be  sufficient 

Pieces  of  paper  will  be  needed  to  make  music  on  the 
broom.  Place  it  over  the  broom  half  way  between  the  place 
where  the  straw  is  fastened  to  the  handle  and  the  place 
where  the  straw  is  held  together  by  the  stitching.  It  will 
work  like  comb  music.  Sing  and  blow  against  the  paper, 
moving  about  lips  as  on  a  comb.     Don't  wet  the  paper. 

The  Sisters  should  have  two  singing-books,  and  when 
they  sing  should  keep  one  ahead  of  the  other  and  make  all 
the  discord  possible. 

Gentlemen  taking  these  parts  should  imitate  a  woman's 
voice  if  possible. 

Do  not  let  the  lights  be  too  low ;  give  the  audience  a  chance 
to  see  ever3rthing.  A  fire  in  a  fireplace  would  be  a  pretty 
addition  to  the  scene. 

The  Reader  should  not  stand  on  the  stage,  but  off  at  one 
side,  and  should  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience  by 
any  gestures.  Keep  the  reading  with  the  acting.  Read 
briskly  and  with  expression. 
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Reader. 

Enter   Sisters   with       Molly  and  Dolly  Simpkins  lived  in  a 

lighted  candles ;  set  ^  r^  r«, 

them  on  table,  take  Pretty  cottage  on  Prospect  Street.     They 
up  singing-books,  sit  were  sisters  who  had  known  trouble  in 

in  chairs  where  they     .  .  r         ii 

look  on  each  other's  ^"^  P^^,  Dut  now  were  very  comfortable 

books  and  find  places,  both  in  situation  and  means. 

Let   Dolly  copy  ,                .  ,      .       ,                                     , 

Molly  faithfully  It  was  night  m  the  cosy  cottage,  and 

all  the  way  through  the  t^vo  were  about  to  retire ;   as   was 
when  possible.  ,      «■         i       v  i 

Molly    starts    in,  usual  when  ready  for  slumber,  they  met 

-DoiATi  follows  after.   \^  their  little   sitting-room  to  bid  each 
Sisters  take  up  stratn  j     •   i_ 

without  waiting  an    Other  good-night. 

tnstant.  j^q^  ^^  younger  always  copied  the 

Atr,  "Auld    Lang     ,,        .  ^   ^   ^^  ^,  „         -^ 

Syne/*  elder  sister,  and  whatever  Molly  said  or 

"  Good  night,  my  dear,  did  was  sure  to  be  repeated  by  Dolly. 

Aidiayy^'sl^ple  ^o  when  they  sang  the  parting  hymn, 

^f'l'  Molly  started  in  first,  and  Dolly  respect- 

%proach  you/beX,^  fully  followed  just  three  syllables  behind. 

And  rest  your  weary  (Goes  on  as  soon  as  song  is  finished.) 

And  \est  your  ueary  Then  Molly  would  reprove  Dolly  for 

feet,  my  dear,  keeping  time  so  badly,  and  Dolly  would 

And  rest  your  weary       ^     ^  .,     ,    ,  .  /         ^ 

fegt^  retort  that  her  sister  sang  so  fast  that 

May  pleasant  dreams  she  Couldn't  catch  up  with  her. 
Alf'^^t^^r^^ary       "  Oh  1  "     Cried    Molly,     "  the    very 

^  y^^'"  thoughts  of  such  inharmonious  sounds 

Molly  shakes  her  fin-         ,  i  .         «.         i     «       t 

^KTtf/ Dolly.  make   me  shiver,"  and  she  bursts  mto 

Dolly  does  same.  tears. 

as 
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Molly  vteeps,  grows  Whenever  Molly  would  weep  Dolly 
wufre  and  more  ex-  ^  ^  ^,  t.    ^t.    ^ ,        .  ,  , 

ciudy  and  at  length  wept,  too.     The  SODS  that  DUTSt  from  the 

sways  back  and  forth  agonized    sisters   were   always   terrific. 
and  sobs,      Dolly   ^,  ^  .         j     ^.  ^    . 

copies.  They   wept   apart,   and    they   wept    in 

unison,   and   after  the   storm   had    ex- 

They  wipe  each  other's  pended  itself,  reason  resumed  its  sway, 
eyes  with    handker-         j  ^i        i  , 

chiefs,  ^^^  "^^y  became  calm  once  more. 

Vio\A?£  poinu  it  out.  Then  Molly  discovered  a  bit  of  dust 

Both  get  down  and  ex-  upon  the  floor,  and  both  sisters  after  a 

stem  examination  ran  to  get  a  broom  to 
Both  run  with  jog  trot  .  x       u  u  ..l 

and  bring  a  broom,     sweep  it  away ;  for  how  could  they  go  to 

bed  with  dirt  in  the  house  ?     Hastening 

Both  sweep  the  place  in,  both    swept   at  the   place  until  the 

■^^•^''  dirt  was  annihilated,  also  their  strength. 

Then  slower.  The  Strokes  of  the  brooms  grew  slower 

•S"^/-  and  slower  till  they  ceased  for  the  want 

of  motor  power,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
Sit  down  wearily,  sisters  Sank  exhausted. 

UoiA.-^  goes  to  box,  Molly    looked    in    the    treasure-box. 

iyoi.1.^  follows  her,        « ^Ve    deserve    a   reward,"   she    cried. 
}Ao\A.y  offers  gum.  ,,  tt  tx   n     »j       t^  h 

Tkeysifan/lgin  t.   ^^"^   ^°""^   6^'    ^^"y-         ^^^y  ^- 

chew,    making    up  cepted,  and  they  began   to  work  their 

comic  faces  in  doing    j^^g         r^y^^^     ^^^^     devOted     tO     gUlri. 

Molly  seems  to  tell  Nice  spruce  gum  right  from  the  forest 
Dolly  something,  trees  was  the  best  tonic  in  the  world; 
sttll  chewing,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  exercise  of  the  muscles  was 

DoiATi  copies.  ,         /•   .   ,  ,  ,.  ,       , 

very  beneficial  to  the    salivary  glands. 

Stop  chewing.  They  chewed,  and  chewed,  and  chewed ; 

yioiAM  gives  Dolly  a  ^^^  when  their  facial  tendons  were  tired 

bro&m,  takes  me  her-  of  chewing  gum,  they  began  to  "  chew 

':L/!/'fc:m   Z  the  rag."     Then  Molly  proposed  that 

geiher,  facing  audi-  they  should  rehearse  the  broom-drill  in 

,  ^"^'^i      r,         r^  •,,  which  thcy  were  to  take  part  at  the  next 
Introduce  Broom  Drill  .  .•',  .  * ,  _  _ 

if  desired.  sewing-circle  meetmg.      "Get  up  here, 
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Dolly,"  she   said,  "and   hold  up  your 
broom.     Now,  begin."  (Music,) 

Molly  turned  back  double  quick,  and 
fell  over  the  heedless  Dolly,  who  had  not 
retreated  quickly  enough. 

So  she  sat  awhile  and  held  Molly  in 

her  lap.      Then   she   rose   slowly   and 

limped  sadly  away. 

Tkiy  rise  and  rub  each       After  this  overthrow  of  course  there 

ifther's  baek,  ^^^^  bruises  to  be  treated.   Molly  rubbed 

Thev  sit 

^'^  Dolly's  back,   and   Dolly  returned  the 

compliment.      Many  groans   and  much 

sympathy  were  in  order,  but  presently 
MoLLT  rises,    Dolly  ^;'  '         ,        ji^rii      ^  ^  jx  s.     ^ 

rises  and  nods.  ^^  recovered,  and  Molly  started  to  try 

Molly    shakes    >*  ^  r  a  new  number  of  the  programme.     They 

^*^^'  were  to  recite  a  poem  together  after  the 

Consents.  alone,  but  Dolly  found   that  no   piece 

suited  her  but  the  one  her  sister  had 

^^'Zp'^ttw  t^  committed,  so  she  begged  to  be  allowed 

gether.  to  assist  in  its  delivery. 

{The  actors  may  reciu       So  MoUy  began,  and  this  time  Dolly 
the  poem  in  concert    .   .       ,    .  .  rr^,    .  .^  ^ 

if  preferred^  giving  jomed  m  unison.    Their  recitation  was 
motions^  entitled 

Both  together.  ^  WESTERN   MaUDE   MuLLER. 

Motion  of  raking  hay  Maude  Muller,  on  a  day  in  summer, 
*Z'^hed^H^*^  Raked  ^  meadows  out  in  Dummer. 

face.     Smooth  hair   ,,        ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,        4. 

with  right  hand  in  Her  slat  sunbonnet  hid  her  face 

fi'ont.  ^^  jjgj.  bright-red  hair ;  Twas  a  stub- 

Pointwith  right  hand  bom  case. 

to  tree^  bring  lower 

with  a  wave  to  indi-  g^^  she  sung  like  a  blue-jay  on  a  squall, 

cate  the  contempt  of  ^     .  .,,,,/  „ 

tJu  Judge,  And  never  mmded  the  Judge  at  all. 
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Nod  heads  tinker.        Or  if  she  did,  she  only  thought, 

"If  he  don't   like  me,  I'm  sure  he'd 
ough*," 

Indicate    horse    with  The  Judge's  horse  out  in  the  lane 
handsy    and     lower   -_.         mii*  i.      r  ^t_     i 

for  the  grain.  Was  nibblmg  away  on  her  father's  gram ; 

At  ''on  tich  "  nod  heads  For  the  Judge  was  fly,  and  he  had  a  trick 
^  ^^'  Of  getting  his  horse's  oats  on  tick. 

And  when  he  asked  her  to  bring  a  drink 
From  the  old  blue  pump  in  the  kitchen 
sink, 

%ghi  sleeve.    Point  She  turned  to  look  at  the  man  of  pelf, 

^^ft*  And   coolly  answered,  "  Bring   it  your- 
Tum  righty  and  seem  __if  •  n 

to  look  Judge  from  ^®"* 

head  to  foot.     Turn 

suddenly    left  face.  But  she  half  relented  and  pointed  down 

^^rr--/  It:*  where  the  bluegrass  covered  a  jug  of 

down     with      right  brown, 

hand. 

Kick  with  right  foot.     And  the  Judge,  when  he'd  kicked  the 

hay  all  off. 

Turn    an    imaginary  Found  that  it  held  the  right   kmd   of 
jug  to  the  mouth.  ^ 

•^^  Stuff. 

Fan  face  with  hand  Then  to  cool  his  head,  and  take  a  rest, 
three  times,  ^^  settled  down  on  a  hornet's  nest 

Point  to  near  nest. 

Hold  up  both  hands  in  But  Maude,  she  yelled  like  a  house  afire, 
^'''^'  And  the  Judge  was  filled  with  a  dreadful 

ire. 

Shake  fists  vigorously  He  cussed  the  homets,  and  cussed  the 

hopping  first  onright  , 

and  then  on  left  foot.  "^^^» 

And  cussed  again  as  he  rubbed  his  seat. 
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Smile  hrooMyy  kands  And  then  Maude  laughed  till  the  tears 

^   *^^'  rolled  down, 

Tip  up  imaginary  Jug  And  the  Judge  consulted  the    jug  of 
and  drink.  , 

brown. 

Nod  heads,  u  Thanks,"  says  the  Judge,  "that  beats 

the  band  I 

Hands  up  as  if  driving,  ghay,  Maude,  Can  you  manage  a  four- 
in-hand?" 

Sk  uffle     imaginary  "  If  it's  poker  you  mean,"  she  said  with 

^^^^-^^  a  blush, 

^^J^J^'^  ^"^  "  I  think  I  would  rather  hold  a  straight 

Nad  head's.  flush." 

"  Now,  aint  she  all  right,"  thought  the 
tickled  Judge, 
At  «  Gammon  *"  turn  a  She's  the  girl  for  me.     But  Gsjnmon  i 

to  right  and  shake  _    , 

head  three  times.  Fudge ! 

"^"I^^X  %  ZZ  My  mother  would  laugh  at  her.     Holy 
smile,  turn  away  and  Mick  I 

shake  head  again.       Wouldn't   she    make    the    upper  crust 
sick?" 

Trail  finger  of  right 
hand  along  to  indu  So  he  rode  away  in  his  old  green  buggy, 
cau  his  course.  ^^  Maude  declared  that  "  the  weather 

Look  up  at  sky. 

'^  was  muggy. 

Shake  head.  u  And  she'd  never  catch  on  to  man  like 

Smooth  hair,  and  stick 
a  pin  through  imagi-  And  she  combed  her  head  and  put  on  a 
nary  hat.  ^at 


Indicate  Farmer  with  But  the  f ellow  she  caught  was  a  farmer 

right  hand.  ,    , 

IndicaUrakesandmm  '^**' 

witk  left.  Plenty  of  horse-rakes  and  men  he  had. 
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Swinging  movement  be-  Maude  swung  a  hammock  nice  and  cool 

J/mZSTIX  and  W^*°   ^^"^  **^'»'*   ^^^^   ^"^  ^^l^g* 
hold  up   right  fore-  school. 

finger. 
Shake  head  twice.  The  Judge  got  married  (of  course    he 

did) 
To  another  woman  his  mother  forbid. 

Indicate  the  going  with  His  wife  wrote  novels  and  ran  away ; 

sweep  of  left  hand  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^  U.ZMidi^  MuUer  many 
Draw      right     sleeve  .  "^ 

across  Jorehectd,  ^  day. 

Then  the  Judge  run  up  as  a  candidate 
Look  down  and  shake  Against  Maude's  husband,  and  lost  the 
^'^''  State. 

So  Maude  never  saw  the  Judge  again, 
Indicate    train    with  For  she  went  away  on  an  eastern  train. 

right. 

Make  sweeping  cour-  And  she  lives  in  the  toniest  place  you 
^^*  please, 

And  bosses  her  servants,  and  takes  her 
ease. 

Look  down,  and  shake  Alas  for  the  poor  old  Judge !     Alas ! 
heads  sorrowfully,       ^^  j.^^^  ^.^j^  j^.^  ^.^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

"sass." 

Shake  right  forefinger  But  Saddest  of  all  that  the  Poet  notes, 

a  t    audience  y     and    ^-„      _.  ..^      ...         , 

shake  head.  ^^  Judge  never  paid  for  hts  fiorses  oats. 

Hang    up  imaginary  And  the  old  slat  sunbonnet  Maude  hung 
bonnet. 

away 

As  a  souvenir  of  that  summer  day 

Shrug  right  shoulder.    When  she  got  caught  "  looking  so  like 
Smile  and  bow  together.  sin" 

And  smilingly  thinks  of  what  might  have 
been. 
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S1STBR8  4^.  Dolly  was  so  delighted  that  she  begged 

Dolly     turm     to  j^^^  sjster    for    another   poem.      "We 
Molly.  '^ 

must  have  an  encore,  you  know,  Molly," 

she  reasoned.     "  Everybody  does." 

Holly  skakis  her       But  Molly  was   obdurate.     ''I  won't 

^^^*  have  no  anchors  in  mine.     I  aint  got  no 

sich  salt-water  riggings  anyhow.     If  they 

They  take  up  brooms  want  any  more  pieces  we'll  play  'em  a 

and  thin  paper,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  instruments.      Guess 

play  upon  the  brooms 

holding    them     as  nobody  ever  heard  of  'em  round  here. 

^acefully    as  may  ^j^^y  ^^e  brand  new,  Dolly,  and  'taint 

Try    some    familiar  ^very  one  has  got  a  *  Brombino.'     Tune 

tune  like  ''Home,  up,  Dolly,  and  well  try  our  new  piece. 

Sweet  Homer     One  ^i,       1  wu  j  ^1      1   .     ^       ..  » 

verse  and  Chortts.  ^^  «  all  the  rage,  and  the  latest  out." 

(Theyp/ay.) 

Dolly  rubs  her  lips.         "  Dear  me,  that  makes  me  feel  as  if  a 

man  had  been  kissing  me,"  said  Dolly, 

rubbing  her  lips. 

VLoi.'LY  frowns  and       "Dolly  Simpkins,  don't  let  me  hear 

i)oLLY.  ^'^    ^^'^  '    y^^  mention  such  an  odious  thing  again," 

said  Molly.     "  And  now  I  guess   we'd 

Gives  Dolly  a  candle,  better  retire.     Be  careful  of  your  candle, 

Dolly ;  candles  cost  eleven  cents  a  pound. 

I  always  put  mine  out  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Aiw,  and  go  out  L.,       "  So  do  I,"  said  the  obedient  Dolly. 

following    '    ^^^^  Then  they  kissed  each  other  good-night, 

and  departed  to  their  bed  chambers. 

Enter  Jack   Darke       Now  there  was  a  burglar,  named  Jack 

L.,  with  basket,  dark  Darke,  who  was  very  busy  during   the 

lanterny  and    revol-  .  -^  •'  ° 

vers  in  belt,and mask  dusky  hours,  and  his  round  of  business 

^^'*  had  brought  him  to  the  Simpkins  sisters' 

domicile   just  about  the  time  they  had 

fairly  fallen  asleep. 

He  bore  in  his  hand  a  large  basket  in 
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Places  basket  under  <fr  which  were  a  variety  of  spoils  gathered 
beside  centre  chair.       •      v-  j*         j  j  ^  j    ^ 

m  his  preceding  depredations;  and  he 

Opens    lantern    and  hoped,  of  course,  to  gain  additions  to  his 

•^^"^^    *^  store  in  his  present  stopping  place.    He 

first  examined,  with  his  dark  lantern,  the 

Moves  about.  \\\^t,  sitting-room ;  the  very  chairs  seemed 

Finds  box  on  table,        to  sleep  in  comfort,  and  the  table  loomed 

Reaches  up  to  gas  jet  like  some  four-legged  giant. 

ZhJli  ""aV^atte^^i       ^e  crept  about  very  softly,  shading  his 

should  increase  the  lantern  at  the  least  sound,  and  pulling 

tg    ons  ge,  j^.^  black  mask  closer  about  his  face. 

Counts  pennies. 

He  Jingles  pennies  he  ^e  did  not  search  lon^  before  he  found 

has  taken  from  box,  the  treasure-box,  and  turned  on  the  light 

pu  stnpoc  e .  ^^^  ^^  might  see  what  it  contained.     A 

Shuts  caver  down  bnng-  ^ 

ing  cat  into  view.        change  Crept  over  his  face  as  he  counted 

Jack     dodges    back  the  wealth   it   held.     Thirty-six   cents  I 

aafm   .  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  repaid  for  coming.    Now  he 

Vigorous  caterwauls  by  jt  © 

outside  attendants.      could   have    frankforts    and   coffee   for 

Jack  catches  up  a  breakfast. 

broom,      waves      it,         ■*  •         mi  «         .  • 

knocks  the  cat  around  J"st  then  Thomas,  the  sisters*  pet  cat 
the  room  and  out  left  awoke.  His  instinct  told  him  something 
^j  %M^!*^an^d  was  wrong,  and  he  emitted  a  series  of 
stops  as  cat  flies  off  caterwauls  so  terrifying  as  to  wake  the 
'^u  off,  or  Te  takes  H  Startled  sisters  at  once.  The  burglar 
off,  and  wipes  his  applied  the  broom  vigorously  to  the  ter- 
l^oZlftp^tks  out-  rible  feline. 
^de).  "  I'll  kill  the  miserable  creature  if  it 

^"mTnutT^Ao^Y^i's  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'"  ^®  mattered,  thumping 
coming.  away  at  it,  and  presently  he  banged  it 

'*Oh,thepoor creature/  out  of  the  room.  The  violent  exertion 
matter  /"f     ^         heated  him,  and  he  paused  to  wipe  the 

Dolly  {outside).  perspiration  from  his  face. 

I*  rm  afraid  he's  died       jj^g  next  thought  was  for   his   own 

sn  a  fit.    Watt,  Tom-  ° 

my^  we  are  coming^^    safety. 
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Enur  Molly  atui      It  was  too  late.     The  sisters  entered, 
oLLY.  candles  in   hand,  and   discovered  —  a 

Express  great  mrprtse,  ,      r,      j    .  ,  •      .u   • 

start  back  with  up-  man  1    Good   heavens  1  a  man  m  their 
lifted  hand.  dwelling  at  that  time  of  night ! 

Set  dtnvn  their  candles.  But  notwithstanding  the  danger  of 
V^nd^l^klff^he  ^^*  Grundy's  opmion,  they  felt  the  op- 
Burglar.  portunity  wis  one  not  to  be  lost. 

They  bath  grasp  his       They  made  a  dash  at  him,  and  he  was 
'u^ai^chJr!^They  captured,  and  led  unresisting  to  a  chair. 
sit  each  side  of  him.        "Now,   who    are    you?"   demanded 
Molly. 

"  Yes,  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

asked  Dolly. 

Bxi^GUkB.  looks  first  at       The    quick-witted     burglar     replied 

'  "  Alas,  I  am  only  a  pack<pedlar,  ma'am, 

who  has  got  into  the  wrong  house  by 

mistake." 

"  A  pack-pedlar  i "  echoed  both  sisters, 

"  Where's  your  pack  ? " 

Rises^  and  pulls  for-       The  burglar    produced    his    basket 

ward  the  basket.         u  jjere,  madam,  are  a  few  of  the  choicest 

Takes    out    Molly's  j     ^      t.        1.1.  •     j    r       ^1- 

skirt  tries  to  meas-  goods  to   be  obtamed  for  the  money. 

ure  its   length   on  Now,  here  is  a  skirt  which  I  should  think 

oi^^'  would    be   about  the  right  length  for 

you." 

Sh€  draws  back.  He  approached  Molly  who  drew  back,- 

and  remembered  for  the  first  time  her 

And  both  Sisters  attire.     Both  sisters   got  behind  chairs 

inTtr^'tJUide^*^^^'  ^"  ^^^"*  modest  attempts  at  concealment; 

Molly  takes  the  skirt  and  Molly  reached  over  and  grasped  the 

and  puts  it  on.  skirt 

jACiL  returns  to  basket.  "I'll  buy  it,"  she  cried,  and  while 
Jack  rummaged  in  his  basket  she  man- 
aged to  slip  inside  its  protecting  folds. 
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Ta^s  .out    Dolly's       He  drew  out  another,  similar  in  ap- 
skirti  takes  it  tol>oi^  ,  i.   j   ^i_        i.     ,      , 

LY.    Dolly  hides:  pearance,  and  approached  the  abashed 

he  lays  it  dcwn,  and  Dolly. 

DoLLv^,./a«rf       "  rU  buy  it  1"  Dolly  screamed.    "Lay 
it  down  and  turn  your  back  I  " 
Jack  gives  dressing-       And  when  he  had  obeyed  she  caught 

<St/«^v*l^.''"'  "P  ^^  sl^irt  a"d  got  i°to  it  as  fast  as 
She  comes  out,  possible.     Jack  next  pulled  out  a  dress- 

ing-sack from  his  pack,  and  passed  it  to 
the  elder  sister,  who  took  it  without  a 
word,  and  quickly  and  deftly  thrust  her 
arms  into  the  sleeves,  and  drew  it  about 
her.  Having  got  it  on  she  ventured  out 
into  the  floor  while  the  bogus  pedlar  had 
produced  another  jacket  for  her  sister. 
Jack  gives  Dolly       Dolly  gladly   availed   herself   of  the 

dressing-jacket.   She  opportunity  presented  to  hide  her  inno- 

puts  tt  on,  and  comes  ''  '^ 

out,  cent  nightgown,  and  forthwith  she  too 

came  forward  to  examine,  with  her  sis- 
ter, the  wonderful  pack. 
Jack  gives  them  two       Belts  were  next  offered  and  accepted. 
belts,  which  they  put  Qn  they  went,  and  were  clasped  about 

on.  ,     .  .  ,        / 

their  maiden  forms. 

Same  neckties.  The  neckties  come  forth,  and  Dolly 

and  Molly  did  not  refuse.  They  were 
tied  hastily  about  their  throats  in  a  man- 
ner that  suggested  strangulation,  or 
hanging. 

Jack  gives  jewelry.       Then  Jack  showed  them  some  pretty 

they  put  tt  on.  chains,  rings,  and  bracelets,  all  of  which 

were  so  charming  they  could  not  refuse. 

They  decked  themselves  in  the  pretty 

gewgaws,  and  were  much  pleased  with 

their  various  attractions. 
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Jacs.  takes  out  hats,  Now  he  brought  forth  two  handsome 

They  pull  off  caps  and  j^ats    which   the   sisters   took  at  once. 

put  on  hats. 

The    disfiguring    nightcaps    were    dis- 
carded —  flung  to  the  winds  —  and  the 
hats  settled  in  their  places. 
Jack  holds  a  glass  for       Jack  helped  them  all  they  would  let 

^^^^^'  him,  and  offered  them  a  glass  in  which 

Sisters,  very  smiling.    ^,  •  i  ^     •         *  i 

*    they  might  view  themselves. 

jKcvi  turns  to  pack.  *' Now,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  pack 

Takes  out  trousers.  again,  "  I   have   only  one  thing  more, 

^^'^^ilxl^isVuti  ^^^  I* trust  you  will  clean  out  my  stock 

Dolly  at  his  left.   *  in  trade."     He  unfolded  a  generous  pair 

of  men's  trousers. 

Holds  up  trousers  by  «« Here,  ladies,  you   have   a  superior 

/^!t  tf  one,  and  then  article   in  the  very  best  doeskin  — all 

to  the  other.    Holds  wool,  and  a  yard  wide ;  warranted  not 

them  out  to  UoLLY.     ^        -  ,  i        «n.-   u      r 

to  np,  ravel,  or  crock.     Which  of  you, 

ladies,  takes  them  ? "   and    he   offered 

the  pantaloons  to  Molly  for  inspection. 

Molly    turns  a^oay.       But  Molly  was  horrified.     She  turned 
waving  him  bctck.  .         ^  x   j»         ^ 

away  m  a  tremor  of  disgust. 

Jack  ^wj  6?  Dolly.  Next  he  advanced  to  Dolly,  who  imi- 

tated her  sister  to  perfection. 
Shows  them  to  UoujY,       "Now  just  see  what  beautiful  cloth 
into  herlkands.  they  are  made  of,"  he  insisted  to  Molly. 

"  See   how   firm   they   are   stitched," 
and  he  thrust  them  into  her  hands. 
Molly  throws  them  at       She  flung  them  distractedly  at  Dolly, 

fh^Jaclk^''  ''^'^^^  ^*^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^"^S  ^^^^   ^' 
dignantly  back  again. 

Then  Molly  throws       Then  Molly  cast  them  on  the  floor, 
bothtt^rn away^^ '   ^"^  ^th  sisters  turned  their  backs  on 
the  despised  garments. 

"Ahl  I  see,"  said   Jack.     "You  re- 
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Jack  picks  up  trousers. 

Molly  and  Dolly* 
turn  quickly.  Jack 
throws  garment  over 
his  shoulder  and 
grasps  revolvers^ 
which  should  be 
placed  in  belt  or 
outer  coat  pockets. 

They  start — andpctuse. 


Jack  points  the  two 
revolvers  at  them. 


Puts  up  his  revolvers^ 
holds  out  his  hands. 


Molly  and  Dolly 
wring  their  hands. 

They  pull  off  every- 
thing but  the  dresses^ 
and  put  in  basket. 


Stop  suddenly^  one  hand 
clutching  upper  front 
of  jacket.    Point  up. 

IkCYi  shakes  his  head. 


fuse  these  garments  because  they  are 
empty.  Now  if  a  nice  fellow,  like  my- 
self, filled  'em,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
still  refuse  my  bargain  ? " 

Molly  and  Dolly  turned  to  listen. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  Take  'em 
full  or  empty?" 

"  Full !  "  shouted  both  the  sisters, 
and  they  rushed  up  to  grab  him  with 
each  hand. 

But  they  found  themselves  ^facing  two 
revolvers. 

The  burglar  had  anticipated  the  move, 
and  was  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

"No  you  don't,"  he  said  calmly. 
"I'm  not  strong  enough  to  stand  it. 
Besides  you  haven't  paid  me  for  the 
garments  you  have  bought  of  me.  Fifty 
dollars  apiece  for  the  clothes,  and  tvio 
hundred  more  for  the  jewelry,  if  you 
please." 

Molly  and  Dolly  wrung  their  hands 
in  despair.  To  lose  a  husband  was 
dreadful,  but  to  lose  their  money  was 
worse.  They  drew  off  the  jewels,  and 
the  belts,  the  shining  baubles,  and  the 
pretty  ribbons,  and  the  gay  hats,  and 
dropped  them  hastily  into  the  yawning 
basket.  But  when  it  came  to  the  cloth- 
ing, they  stopped. 

"  Let  us  go  up-stairs  and  change  them," 
they  pleaded,  "We  cannot  disrobe 
here." 

But  Jack  would  not.     He  demanded 
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Molly  extends  her  their  money  at  once.     "Then,"  Molly 

cla^    hands    to  ^^^reated,  "why  not  take  a  wife?     We 

have    money,    and  —  and  —  you    have 

roused  hopes  in  our  bosoms  never  again 

to  be  stilled.     Oh  I  marry  one  of  us  I " 

T>o\A.-i  does  same.  "  Yes,"    echoed    Dolly.      "Marry  — 

one — of  usi" 
Both  rush  up  and  fling       "Which    one?"   asked   the  burglar, 
i^?    ''''^    ''^'^  "Me!"    screamed    both,   while    MoUy 
rushed   up  with  open  arms,  and   Dolly 
embraced  him  on  the  opposite  side. 

Taken  unawares.  Jack  was  again  cap- 
tured, and  a  great  struggle  ensued. 
They    struggle,    ana       However,  he  managed  to  slip  out  leav- 
^^Z^^X't^,  ing  the  sisters  wUdly  embracing  the  very 
and  slips  out.  garments  they  had  so  scornfully  refused. 

He  catches  up  basket       j^ck  was  not  long  in  making  good  his 
and  runs  off  stage  L. 

escape. 

They  stop  and  look       Then  the  sisters  came  to  their  senses 
around.  to  find  their  man  had  fled.    They  viewed 

^fet^L  IL^"^^  the  trousers  with  an  angry  indignation 
shake  their  fists  at  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
^***^*  Then  Molly  said  she  would  keep  them 

to  remember  the  pedlar,  and  Dolly  de- 
clared the  same  with  strength  of  purpose 
equal  to  her  sister's. 
Molly  catches   them       They  disputed   for  the  first  time  in 
byoneUg,  ^^.j.  ^vf^s,  and,  as  both  were  in  terrible 

Dolly    catches   them  .  ,         .     j        i         r  ^t_ 

by  the  other.  earnest,  they  each  seized  a  leg  of  the 

Shake  fist  at  each  other,  garments  and  began  to  pull.     Harder 

They  puU:  pretend  to  and  harder  grew  the  tug  of  war  and  at 
pull    much    harder    ,,,..,  .^i_ 

than  they  really  do.  length  the  stitches  gave  way  with  a  rent 

(Noise  outside  like  fire-  that  was  louder  than  a  cannon-cracker 

cracker,  or  rending,)  ^^  ^^  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  sisters  fell 
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Tkey  fall  back  appar-  back  each  clasping  her  half  of  the  prize 

-^  to  her  panting  breast 

Both  wave  the  pieces       Then   both  waved  aloft  their  black 

over  their  heads,  n         r     •   . 

flag  of  Victory. 
HioiA^y  folds  up  clothy        Molly   was   first   to  fold   it  up  and 
^^M^seX^h  hands.         g^^^g  ^  the  treasure  box,  she  was  about 
to  place  it  among  her  choicest  posses- 
sions, when  she  discovered  that  the  con- 
tents of  that  box  had  been  disturbed. 
'DoiA.y  picks  up  mask.       Just    then    Dolly  picked    up    Jack's 
Throw   down  panta-  mask,  and  it  dawned  upon  them  that  a 
on^th^.  ^      '^^^  ^^^^  burglar  had  been  rifling  their  home, 
Stop   suddenly;    look  as  wcU  as  their  affections.     They  re- 
around  under  table,  membered,  too  late,  their  poor  Thomas 

chatrsy  etc,  '  '  '^ 

Both  go  to  door -L.       who  had  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  give 

Vio\A.\  goes  out.  them  an  unheeded  warning.     In  a  mo- 

DoLLY  stands  in  door.  ^^^^  ^^y  XooY^  out  the  door,  calling. 
Molly  calls.  Tommy!  Tommy  I  Kitty!  Kitty!  Kitty  I 

Dolly  calls.  Come  Kitty,    Kitty,    Kitty !  poor  Kitty ! 

They  bring  him  in  and       Then  they  brought  him  in,  —  what  was 

lay  him  on  the  floor  on  j^^^  ^^  Yixm.    Poor  Cat!     Hc  was  literally 

the  trousers. 

m  rags. 

They  kneel  beside  him.  His  life  blood  had  colored  even  the  drag- 
weep  and/all  into  each  j^^j  nbbon  around  the  poor  creature's  neck. 
other's  arms.  ,  ,    r      .. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  sisters. 

They  fainted. 

QUICK  CURTAIN. 


THE  FISH  AND  THE  KITE 


A  Story  of  Japan 


CHARACTERS. 


The  Lord  High  Mikado,  Mickydoo  Shan^  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

The  Empress  Flubtub,  his  wife. 
Prince  Charmo,  Mikado's  nephew. 
Mayblossom,  the  Prince's  sweetheart. 
Little  Ah  Feather,  her  brother. 
Lord  High  Counsellor  Knowitall. 
Lord  High  Executioner  Cutoff. 
Dbwitt,  maid  of  the  Empress. 

Japanese  Dancers. 

SCENE. 

A  Japanese  garden,  with  fish-pond  at  left ;  a  stump  for  a 
seat  for  Ah  Feather  when  he  is  fishing ;  a  long  log  lain 
across  will  serve  as  the  edge  of  the  pond ;  a  rustic  seat  in 
centre,  and  bushes  and  greenery  scattered  about 

COSTUMES. 

The  Mikado.  Yellow  kimono  trimmed  with  patches  of 
gilt  paper,  gilt  chain,  big  yellow  hat  with  peacock  feather ; 
Jap  parasol  and  fan. 

Empress  Flubtub  should  be  stout.  Lilac  kimono  lined 
with  light  green ;  glasses,  parasol,  and  fan. 

Prince  Charmo.  Light  green  costume  braided  with  gilt 
and  lined  with  white ;  flat  hat  with  feather ;  carries  a  picture 
on  a  chain  for  Mayblossom,  also  a  letter. 

Mayblossom.     White  costume,  kimono,  with  pink  linings 
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and  pink  touches ;  parasol,  fan,  and  dainty  Japanese  kite  of 
light  colors. 

Ah  Feather.  Pink  kimono,  straw  hat  of  tea-chest  mat- 
ting, with  feather ;  fish-pole,  and  stuffed-cloth  painted  fish  of 
bright  blue  and  green  back,  and  orange  underneath,  about 
three  feet  long. 

Knowitall.  Light  blue  kimono  trimmed  with  dark  blue 
braid ;  carries  a  big  scroll  which  reaches  the  grotmd  when 
unrolled ;  parasol,  and  fan,  and  big  spectacles,  black  square 
hat  with  blue  rosette. 

Cutoff.  Scarlet  kimono ;  big  sword  or  chopper ;  carries 
rope  with  which  to  bind  prince ;  red  hat 

Dewitt.     Kimono  of  mixed  colors  with  pink  linings. 

NOTE. 

The  ladies'  hair  should  be  done  high  and  over  a  rat, 
pompadour  fashion,  in  front,  and  stuck  full  of  pretty  hat- 
pins, daggers,  etc.  Parasols  of  Japanese  make  should  match 
the  costumes.     The  men  may  wear  Japanese  hats. 

If  a  curtain  is  to  be  obtained,  have  one  with  a  Japanese 
palace  and  grounds.     Not  necessary. 

All  the  wigs  should  be  black.  Whoever  heard  of  a  light- 
haired  Jap  ?  Make  the  eyes  and  brows  slant  upward  at  outer 
comers  with  black. 

This  is  very  pretty  and  suitable  to  give  with  a  Japanese 
entertainment  and  supper. 

Let  the  reader  stand  off  the  stage  entirely  at  one  side 
Keep  with  the  pantomime,  and  read  briskly  and  with  expres> 
sion ;  no  gestures. 


The   Fish  and  the  Kite 

A   STORY    OF  JAPAN. 


RSADER 

It  was  the  land  of  the  Mikado,  the 
land  of  people  who  laugh  and  love  like 
children,  and  who  spend  their  leisure 
moments  flying  innumerable  kites. 

Even  a  prince  might  indulge  in  the 
pastime  without  the  loss  of  dignity ;  and 
a  high-flying  kite  is  a  treasure  not  to  be 
despised. 
Enur  Ah  Feather       But  one   day  when    the  winds    fell 
^aits  hook,  ^sj^u  on  hushed  and  still  across  the  flowery  land, 
it,  and  casts  it  toward  ^nd  no  kite  could  be  induced  to  mount 
resenUi^ fish  pond,     the  azure  ether,  little  Ah  Feather  went 
fishing.    A  more  careless,  scatter-brained 
Uttle  Jap  never  existed.     His  father  was 
fifteenth  cousin  to  the  Mikado,  and  there- 
fore of  blue  blood.     So  he  was  allowed 
Repeats  casts    occa-  to  roam  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  cast 
sionalfy.  his  line  into  the  Imperial  fishponds  un- 

molested. He  seldom  caught  anything. 
But  Ah  Feather  was  a  ,boy  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  such  trifles.  He  always 
expected  better  luck  next  time. 

That  wasn't  the  way  with  his  sister. 
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Mayblossom  believed  in  turning  up  luck. 

Enter    Mayblossom   She  used  to  come  out  and  watch  Ah 

wit^   parasol    and  ^^^^y^^^^  ^^j  wonder   how  to  land  her 

Sits  dawn  on  centre  own  particular  fish,  which  was,  indeed, 

seat  and  watehes  Ah  «  hia  nnp^ 
Feather,  fanning  *  ^^^  ^"^• 
herself.  For  Mayblossom  was  sought    by   a 

prince,  who  was  no  less  than  the  nephew 

of  the  Mikado. 

He  had  followed  her  for  many  days, 

and    Mayblossom    wondered    how  she 

could  reward  his  fidelity.     A  present  of 

She  shakes  her  head,      any  costly  article,  such  as  princes  must 

only  accept,    was    beyond  her  means. 

What  could  she  give  him  that  would  not 

deserve  his  scorn  ? 

Drops  fan  and  parasol       Ah!     She  would    make    him  a  kite! 
a^d^daps her  hands  ^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  g^^  ^  ,^^  ^  j^^ 

Catches  up  fan  and  admiration  and  love,  and  be  as  dainty  as 

parasol  and  hurries  her  own  sweet  self.     And  she  hastened 

to  carry  out  her  determination. 

Enter  Fkwck  Char-       While  Mayblossom  was  employed  on 

Mo;  sits  on  seat.        what  was  to  be  the  most  wonderful  kite 

''"A^™"^^;:'  in  Japan,  the  Prince  Chamo  was  ap- 

per  balls  or  pebbles  proaching  the  royal  fish-ponds.     Out  for 

thol^^hsll!^^^^  a  stroll,  he  too  came  to  watch  little  Ah 

Feather's  fishing. 

"How  is  your  sister?"    asked    the 
Prince. 
Ah    Feather   pulls       Ah  Feather  cast  a  careless  look  at  his 
his  clothes  with   a  companion.     Then  he  gave  his  kimono 

jerky  and  pretends  to       ,  .    ,  ,  .    ,        ,,.,  .  ,  ^  „ 

wring   water  from  a  hitch  as  he  quened,  "  Which  one  r 
his  sleeve.  -phe  Prince  was  disconcerted. 

"  Oh  1  all  of  them,"  he  stammered. 

"  The  baby  Creepycrawl  has  just  cut 
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Ah   Feather  paints  3,  tooth,"  volunteered   the  lad.     ''And 

u>upp^lip.  Toddleabout  fell  down-stairs." 
Turns  and  looks  stead- 

Uy  at  the  PRINCE.       **  Is    that    SO  ? "    returned    Charmo. 

Nods  yes.  u  ^eU,  how  is  Mayblossom  ?  " 
Crabs  at  his  pole;  leans       "Shi    sh  I  "    whispered   the   boy   in 

aver  and  looks  in  ^^^^^  excitement     "Keep  stiUl  I  had 

•wetter,  ^ 

a  bite." 

Prince  throws  some-  "Oh,   come  off  your  perch  I"   cried 

thing  at  hun.  ^^  Prince  in  vexation,  "  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Ah  Feathee  shakes  "It  wasn't  a  perch,"   corrected  Ah 

^'^'  Feather.     "  Twas  a  shad." 

Vniffc^  rises  and  takes  "See   here,   young   man,"    said    the 

his  pole,  lays  it  on  prince,  pulling  him  up  suddenly,  "IVe 

ground;   Uads  htm  ,_.         ^            .        ^^     /, 

too.  got    something  here    for   Mayblossom. 

V-BdncEgives him  Utter  You  will  give  her  this  picture  and  this 
and  picture,  letter  with  my  highest  regards.    Now  see 

you  don't  forget  to  deliver  them  prop- 
erly, or  you  don't  get  any  sweetmeats 
to-morrow. 

Ah  Feather  takes  "  I  want  them  now,"  whimpered  Ah 
hoMd,      ^  ^       "  Feather,  but  the  Prince  shook  his  head. 

Prince  shakes  his  "Earn  them  first,"  he  said,  and  he 
^^'  walked  carelessly  away. 

Ah  Feather  stamps  Ah  Feather  thrust  the  picture  in  one 
*gone/ Puu'^the'pi^-  sleeve,  and  the  note  in  the  other,  and 
ture  in  one  sleeve,  promptly  forgot  all  about  them.  He 
"^J^s b^ckto  hfs%l  picked  up  his  pole,  and  a  few  moments 
ing.  An  attendant  later  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  a 
f^tke/Ukfirmfy  three-pound  shad. 

Ah    Feather  plays       At  last  he  landed  it  successfully,  and 

the  fish  and  lands  ^^nced  gleefully  about  as  he  held  up  his 
htm, 

pnze. 

Now  Mayblossom,  having  finished  a 
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Holds  it  up  by  line,  dainty  kite  to  her  own  satisfaction,  came 
Tandf^Jan^es  ^gUe-  Seeking  her  little  brother,  that  she  might 
Jully,    Enter  May-  send  him  to  deliver  her  present  to  the 

BLOSSOM  ToitA  liiU,        Tk   • 

Prmce. 
She  chases  him  about.       She  had  hard  work  to  make  him  lis- 

''shakll hiL^'  '"''^  ^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  caught 
sight    of    the    Prince's   portrait   in   his 

sleeve. 
Finds  portrait,  **  Where  did  you  get  this  ? "  she  de- 

manded. 

Ah  Feather  points  "  Prince  Charmo  left  it  for  you,"  Ah 
with    thumb    over    ^     .^  ,. 

shoulder.  Feather  managed  to  answer. 

Dances    about    again       Then  he  went  back  to  his  fish,  and 

with  fish       May-  ^^  Prince's  message  remained   hidden 

BLOSSOM  puts   por-  ^ 

trait-chain  about  her  and  forgotten  in  his  other  sleeve. 
^^^'  Mayblossom  fastened   Charmo's  gift 

about  her  neck,  and  called  Ah  Feather 
again  to  carry  to  the  Prince  the  kite  she 
had  made. 

Pins  kite  on  his  back,  "Now,  listen,"  she  said.  "This  kite 
is  for  Prince  Charmo;  and  lest  you 
should  soil  the  delicate  colors,  I  will  pin 
it  upon  your  back.  He  will  take  it  off 
himself.  Come  back  directly,  and  tell 
me  how  he  receives  it." 

She  pushes  him  along.        Then  she  gave  him  a  gentle  push  and 

Exit  Ah  Feather.      ^h  Feather  started  on  his  errand. 

Mayblossom /^ix  <z/       ^.t  ujaut?4.u^j- 

picture,  ^^   sooner   had    Ah   Feather  disap- 

peared than  Prince  Charmo  came  stroll- 
ing back. 

She  starts^  and  fisUs       Mayblossom,  absorbed  in  contemplat- 

^^'  ing  her  lover's  picture^  suddenly  heard  a 

deep  sigh  over  her  shoulder.     This  so 

startled  her  that  she  fell  back  into  his 
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arms.     When  she  became  calm  again, 
she  remembered  to  thank  the  Prince  for 
Throws  arms  around  ^jg  present 

Points  after   Ah       "But,"  she  continued,  "I  have  sent 

FsATHEiL  my  brother  with  my  gift  for  you.     I  hope 

lays  right  hand  on  j^  ^jn  please  you,  for  I  did  it  all  myself. 

breast^  raises  tt point-  . 

ing  up,  and   then  It  will  show  you  how  high  a  Japanese 

takes  the   Prince's  maiden's  affection  may  rise  for  the  dear- 
handi    which    she  ^ 

kisses,  est  Prince  m  Japan." 

VKwcTLtakes  her  hand.       Then  they  strolled  away,  and  the  hot 

throws  the  other  arm  5^n  shone  Serene  over  the  imperial  pal- 
about  her,  and  leads  '^  *^ 

her  off  stage  L.  ace  and  Its  verdant  gardens. 

^/liifr  Empress  Flub-       Now  the  Empress  Flubtub  came  out  to 
-,        **"     .^       ^*     take  a  simbath,  and  her  servant  Dewitt 

J^LUBTUB    Sits,        JJ&-  ^ 

WITT  Stands  behind  Came  With  her  to  hold  both  parasol  and 
her     with     parasol  £«  j^ 
and  fans  her. 

The  Empress  was  the  Mikado's  best 

wife.     She  was   truly   a  great  woman, 
both  in  self-esteem  and  breadth  of  stat- 
ure.    But  her  complacency  was  soon  to 
meet  a  rude  shock. 
Enter  Ah  Feather,       Little   Ah  Feather  was   approaching, 
line^and  ^^ rod   in  ^^^  ^^  hand.     Now,  boys  were  Flubtub's 
hands,  special  aversion.     So  she  spoke  sharply 

to  him. 
He  stops  and  draws  back       "Here,  sir,  where  are  you  dragging 

a  little.  that  great  fish?" 

Flubtub  shakes   her  ,**  ,  ^  . 

finger  at  him.  Ah  Feather  was  fnghtened,  and  his 

few  ideas  took  flight  at  once. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  fish  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  I  believe  he  has  stolen  it.  Dewitt, 
take  it  away  from  him  till  he  tells  all 
about  it" 
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Dewitt  takes  the  fish-       Dewitt  obeyed  and  held  the  fish-pole 
'^ng^^^'^in^he  gingerly  while  she  struggled  with  the 

<ii>,  threatening  the   boy. 

Empress.     Holds       ,, .      ,        ^    ,     ,^  •  .^         *    ^x.    t       •  »• 

Ah  Feather,  who         Look  out,  don't  hit  me  in  the  face  1  '* 

tries  to  escape,  screamed  Flubtub. 

Empress  opens  Utter,       Then  Dewitt  found  the  Prince's  letter 
her^giasses.    Looks  ^^  Mayblossom  in  Ah  Feather's  sleeve, 
aver   them  at  Ah  and  the  Empress,  at  once  alive  with  curi- 
osity, opened  its  fragrant  folds. 

"Who  gave  you  this  letter?"  she 
asked  sternly. 

Ah    Feather    looks       "Prince   Charmol"    stammered    Ah 
down^  digs  his  toe  in-    -c,     .  i         •  r     • 

to  ground;  arms  be-  Feather  m  confusion. 
hind  him.  Whose  fish  was  that  ?  " 

"Prince  Charmo's,"  he  reiterated  with 
mental  reservations. 

"Where  were  you  going  with  it?'* 
was  the  next  demand. 

"  Here  !  "  The  boy  was  growing  more 
and  more  bewildered  beneath  her  severe 
gaze. 

"  Here  ? "  cried  Flubtub.     "  Were  you 
bringing  it  to  me  ?  " 
Ah    Feather    n4>ds       Ah    Feather    nodded    vigorously    in 

three  times,  hopeless  confusion. 

Flubtub  takes  up  let-       "  Well,    I   must   thank   him    for    the 

^'  present  of  so  fine  a  fish,"  she  went  on  in 

a  milder  tone.     "Let  me  see  what  he 

Seems  to  read,  has   written   to   me.     *  Ever   Dear   and 

Beloved  one,' "  Flubtub  frowned  at  the 

too  familiar  address. 

Shakes  her  head,  "  *  I  Send  you  a  gift,  which  though  small 

in  the  world's  eyes  will,  I  trust,  be  the 

very  thing  you  most  desire.     Hang  it 
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about  your  dear  neck^  and  let  it  rest  on 
your  tranquil  heart  Charmo.'  Did  he 
dare  send  this  to  me  ? ''  shouted  the  Em- 
press, her  voice  hoarse  with  rage.  "  The 
wretch  I  The  very  thing  I  most  desire  I 
Hang  a  fish  about  my  neckl  Let  it 
rest  on  my  heart  1  Til  be  revenged. 
The  Mikado  shall  hear  of  this !  "  she 
Fans  herself.  Stopped  for  want  of  breath  and  then 

added, 
DBwrrr  holds  up  the       ''  I  wish  I  wasn't  so  mad.     It's  a  fine 

>^    ^^^''    ^^  fish  and  I'd  eat  it.     No,  no,  I'll  never 

have  it  said  that  the  Empress  of  Japan 

swallowed  an  insult     I'll  be  revenged 

Exit  FLUBTUB   with  fi'^st,   and  eat  afterwards."     Then   she 

Dewitt   and   Ah  toddled  off   home  followed  by   Dewitt 

Feather.  bringing  along  the  boy  and  the  fish. 

That  afternoon  as   the  cool  shadows 
lengthened,  the  Mikado  decided  to  hold 
court  in  the  open  air. 
Enter   in  procession,       Shouts  of  "  the  Mikado  I "  echoed  all 

Kn^wital^'fl^:  ^ong  the  paths  as  he  moved  with  his 

TUB,  Dewitt,  car-  train    to    his    favorite    comer    of     the 

ryingfish  and  lead-    ,^_„^  j„ 

ing^the     boy    Ah   grounds. 

Feather,  and  dan-       They  entered,  and  the  prime  counsellor 

^f^^'  Lord  Knowitall  took  his  place  on  the 

Mikado  stts,  , ,.,     ,  ,      .  ,         ,  .,    ,  .     r 

Mikado's  right,  while  his  favonte  execu- 

Quadrille  of  eight  in  tioner  Cutoff  stood  by  his  left 
Japanese  costumes,  ^^^^  ^     ^^^^  Stationed,  the  dancers 

Can  be  omitted.  ,         ,  ,  j  j  .,1 

came  forward  and  performed  a  quadrille 
for  the   amusement  and    recreation  of 
Knowitall  has  his  their  master. 
classes  on,  and  un-  ,    ^^.   ,    ^  „        -^ 

rolls  his  scroll,  which       Then  Lord  High  Counsellor  Knowit- 
reaches  the  floor,        ^^  made  the  Customary  proclamation. 
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''The  great  and  high  Lord  Mikado, 
Mickydoo  Shan,  Emperor  of  Japan, 
chosen  representatives  of  heaven,  and 
Lord  and  master  of  the  Flowery  Isle 
and  its  many  smaller  possessions,  now 
proclaims  his  court  open,  and  invites 
any  who  have  grievances  to  bring  them 
to  him  for  settlement." 
Flubtub  bows   very       Then    Flubtub    came    forward    with 

EmperorT*^  ^-^  *^  Dewitt  still  holding  the  fish  and  the  boy. 
And  the   Mikado  graciously   bade  her 
approach. 
Flubtub  kneels  with       The  Empress  bent  low  her  haughty 

to!!cheJ7e?%^ehead  ^^^^  ^s  she  sank  On  her  knees  before 

to  the  ground.     Db-   him. 

^ITT  bows  her  head        ^,  _  _  _,        i  tx*   i_  i»        i 

very  low.  ^^7  7^^  Royal  Highness  live  long 

Ah  Fkathkr  creeps  to  walk  on  the  heart  of  Flubtub,  thy  wife 
'  ^/  L.  unnoticed.         ^^  humble  servant" 
Mikado    waves    his       "Speak,"   commanded    the    Mikado. 
^*^'  Then  the  Empress  broke  out  in  vitupera- 

e  rues,  ^^^  against  the  Prince. 

TujvruB/ointstojish.  "  Behold,  Oh !  Greatness,  the  present 
the  vile  joker,  Charmo,  hath  sent  thine 
own  wife.  Oh  I  Mickydoo^  if  you  love 
me  punish  him.  Read  then  the  letter 
this  little  lad  brought  with  this  dreadful 
fish." 
Lord   Xnowitall       But  the   Mikado   had   forgotten    his 

tahes  letter.      Pre-  glasses,  SO   Lord  Knowitall  was  called 

sents  ft  on  one  knee  *»  ' 

to  the  Mikado.  on  to  read  the  letter  aloud. 

Mikado    waves    his  «  « Ever  dear  and  Beloved  one : — 

-.                ^  ^  .    r  "  *  I  send  you  a  rift,  which  though  small 

into  his  place  and  m  the  world's  eyes  will,  I  trust,  be  the 

pretends  to  read.  ^^^  ^^^  yQ^   ^^^^^   desire.     Hang  it 
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about  your  dear  neck,  and  let  it  rest  on 
your  tranquil  heart.  Charmo.' " 

The  Mikado  smiled,  " '  The  very  thing 
thou  dost  most  desire  1 '  Surely  that  is 
thy  food,  and  the  fish  is  large  enough 
to  satisfy  a  large  appetite.  But  —  to 
hang  it  about  thy  neck,  to  let  it  rest 
on  thy  heart  —  what  thinkest  thou  of 
such  impudence,  Lord  Knowitall?" 

KNowrTALL      bowt       "  Why,  your  Royal  Highness,  if  I  may 
i^f'^fy'  express   my   humble   opinion  —  it  were 

treason,  rank  treason,  to  joke  thus  with 
the  Empress  of  Japan." 

Mikado  waves  hand,        "  Let  Prince  Charmo  be  brought  be- 
fore me,''  commanded  the  Mikado. 

Enter  Prince  Char-       They  met  him  coming  to  the  open 

^      '     .  .« court,  and  Cutoff  and  Knowitall  seized 

KNowiTALL<i«tf  Cut-  ' 

OFF  bind  his  hands  and  bound  him.     The  willowy  rope  held 

lightly.  jjjg  hands  in  security,  for  the  Prince  did 

not  resist. 

They  bring  him  for-       Then  they  brought  him  to  the  feet  of 

''^^^'  the  Emperor.    The  note  was  shown  him, 

Knowitall  shows  the        ,    ,  i    j  -x  i_         i         i  j     j 

note  to  Prince.  ^^^   "^  ^^  asked  if  he  acknowledged 

the  handwriting  to  be  his  own. 
Prince  bows.  Prince  Charmo  could  not  deny  it. 

"  And  didst  thou  send  it  with  a  mon- 
strous fish  to  the  Empress  Flubtub?" 
was  the  next  question. 

Prince    shahes  his       «i  did  not  I  "  replied  the  astonished 
head.  ^  . 

Prmce. 

All  looh  for   Ah       They  turned  to  the  boy  for  confirma- 
Feather.  ^Jqjj^  ]^ut  p^  Feather  had  escaped,  and 

was  flying  to  his  sister  to  tell  her  what  a 
muss  he  had  raised. 
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"  Then  to  whom  didst  thou  write  the 

note  ? "  they  asked  of  the  prisoner. 

Charmo    shakes  his       Charmo   was    silent;   he   would    not 
head  and  looks  down.   ,    ^       ,  .       ^     •  ^   ,       »*■     ^  i 

betray  his  attachment  for  Mayblossom. 

He  would  not  bring  her  name  before 

them  all. 
Mikado  shakes  head.        The  Mikado  shook  his  head. 

"The  circumstantial  evidence  seems 

to  convict  him.      What  advisest  thou, 

Lord  Counsellor?" 
KNowiTALLAwtffwy       And  Knowitall  replied.  "I  give  thee, 

Most     Honorable     Sire,     my     humble 

opinion,  that  this  offense  doth  deserve 

immediate  decapitation." 
MiKA^    waves    his       "Very  well,"  said  the  Mikado  care- 

LetT  his    hand  fall  ^^^^y-      ''^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^X  ^« 

heavily  at  **  Amen,  example    have   effect  on    all    practical 

so  let  tt  be:  jokers,  who   dare  shoot  their  quips  at 

royalty.     Amen,  so  let  it  be." 

V^wz^kneels.  Then  they  made  Prince  Charmo  kneel 

"^TZls^^Zch^  b^or^  the  Emperor's  footstool,  and  the 

per.  axe  of  the   executioner  was   raised  to 

Ah    Feather    and  take  the  fatal  blow.      But  ere   it  fell 
Mayblossom   enter   , ,     ,  ,  ,     ,    .  .  »»  ,  , . 

and   kneel  beside  Mayblossom  rushed  m  crymg,  "Holdl 
Prince    one    arm   hold !     I  will  explain  all  1 " 

about  his  shoulders.         «.,,.,,.  ,    , 

QxiioY'f  pauses  with       The  Mikado  motioned  the  executioner 
chopper  over    his  ^q    retire,   and    Mayblossom    told    her 

shoulder y  unbi  n  ds  ' 

Prince,  then  retires   Story. 

to  his  place.  <«The   fish  was    one    that  my  little 

I  AY  BLOSSOM      poin' 

to  Ah  Feather. 


Mayblossom     pomts  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^ 


pool.  The  achievement  turned  his 
head  so  that  he  forgot  the  errand  on 
which  I  sent  him ;  and  being  unused  to 
the  honor  of  conversing  with  so  high  a 
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Mayblossom«m</  person  as  our  dear  Empress,  he  grew 
back^and^usoat  confused  and  blundered  into  very  mis- 
to  show  Mikado  to  leading  answers." 

*^^  '  "  What  was  the  errand  on  which  thou 

didst  send  him  ? "  asked  the  Mikado. 
Pkinck  /dwi/  at  the       "May  it  please  your  gracious  high- 
*  ness,  I  sent  him  to  carry  a  very  humble 

present  to  Prince  Charmo." 
"What  was  it?" 

"  Sire,  a  kite,"  was  the  modest  answer. 

"Produce  the  kite,"  commanded  the 

Mikado. 

Alt    turn    to   Ah       All  eyes  were  now  turned  on   little 

Feather.  ^  Feather,  who  had  crept  in,  empty 

handed,  behind  his  sister. 

Mayblossom  leads       "  What  didst  thou  do  with  the  Prince's 

him  forward.  j^.^  ^  „    ^^^^    Mayblossom     of     him. 

"What,  indeed!" 
Ah  Feather  looks  at       He  looked  first  at  one  haAd  and  then 

^hu^*^'^*''^'^''^'  ^^  *^  o^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'    '^^^^ 
Mayblossom     turns  Mayblossom    turned    him    round,   and 

him  round,  and  then  there,  on  his  back,  was  the  kite,  all 
takes  the  kite  off ,  '        , 

unharmed. 

Gives   it  to   P&iNCE       It  was  but  the   work  of  a  moment 

lu^pl^el  '^'^'^"  ^  ^or  ^^^  d«^  ^^^^^  to  remove  the  dainty 

plaything,  and  she  gave  it  a  little  pat  as 

she  brought  it  to  the  Prince.     He  took 

it,  his  eyes  ashine  with  pleasure. 

"  But  canst  thou   explain  this  letter 

that  gave    thine    Empress    such  vexa- 

„„__  ,  .    ,,  ,  ^      tion  ? "  asked  Flubtub. 
Prince  takes  the  letter , 

gives  it  to  May-  "I  will  do  that,"  said  the  Prince. 
T^T^Js^'iti:^  "I  sent  it  to  Mayblossom  with  my  per- 
her  bosom.  trait,  which  she  wears  upon  her  breast. 
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Pkincb  presents  kite  I  suppose  Ah  Feather  forgot  to  deliver 
/tfFLUBTUB.  j^^     ^^^  ^^^  allow  me,  dear  Aunt,  to 

present  to  you  this  lovely  kite  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Mayblossom/' 
Ah  Fbathkr  kicks  up       «  She  can  have  my  fish,  too  !  ^'  shouted 
his^heels  and  rum  j.^^  ^  Feather,  and  he  ran  away  as 

All  smile  and  nod  to  fast  as  his  feet  would  cany  him. 
each  other,  jhe   Empress   led    in    the    laughter 

''^^r^^mZZ.  ^ound  the  court;  but  she  graciously 
and  stands  back  of  actepted  both  gifts  and  withdrew  her 
Mayblossom.  complamts.     Then    the    Mikado    came 

Mikado    umtes  thetr    ,      *^  ,    ,  .        ,^         .     ,      ,       ,       , 

hands  and  holds  up  down,   and    himself   united    the   hands 
his  in  bussing.  ^£    ^^  Prince  and    Mayblossom,   and 

wished  them  both  peace  and  prosperity. 

CURTAIN. 


WANTED,  A  WIFE 


A  Pantomime 


CHARACTERS. 


Miss  JsMiiifA  Young,  spinster ^  old  maitPs  dresSy  corkscrew 
curls y  very  prim, 

Adora  Young,  her  nieccy  pretty  home  or  street  dress. 

Geo.  Washington  Kink,  darkey  servant^  black  face  or 
mask,  white  apron  and  cap. 

Squire  Moses  Stubbs,  ancient  widower,  white  heard,  old 
hat,  red  bandanna,  old  clothes, 

SCENE. 

Interior.  Breakfast  table  set  with  cloth,  dishes, 
knives,  iorks  and  spoons.  Three  chairs.  Table  at  left 
front  of  stage.  Two  chairs  either  side  of  table  and  one  in 
centre  back.     A  screen  on  the  extreme  right. 

PROPERTIES. 

A  TRAY  with  some  old  cracked  dishes  for  Kink,  also  a 
huge  wedding  cake.  This  may  be  made  by  covering  a  box  or 
other  article  with  white  ck)Ui  and  ornamenting  with  pink 
crSpe  paper  with  a  bunch  of  paper  flowers  on  top  and  a 
wreath  of  green  leaves  around  the  base.  Napkins  and  tray 
cloth  may  be  used  on  table  and  tray.  A  letter  in  an  enve- 
lope for  Aunt  Jemima.  A  card  receiver  and  visiting  card 
for  Kink. 

The  reader  need  not  commit  the  text  to  memory  as  he 
must  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Stand  on 
extreme  end  of  stage,  or  if  possible  off  the  stage  altogether. 
Time  the  reading  to  the  pantomime,  but  don't  let  it  drag. 
S.ead  briskly  and  with  expression. 
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Rkadbr 

Enter    Jkmima;   ar-       Old  Miss  Jemima  Young  was  a  spinster. 

Z^!aJ^^t  She  dressed  in  the  style  of  bygone  ages. 

bUbeU,  and    lived   very    economically  on  her 

modest  income.  She  kept  one  servant,  it 

is  true,  and  since  she  could  not  afford 

more  help,  she  chose  a  young  colored 

Enter  KiNK  with  tray  man  who  assisted  in  all  the  various  de- 

T^^e^u!^'''''^'  payments  of   home    labor.       He    had 

worked  in  a  restaurant  and  could  cook 

very  well,  and  was  handy  with  all  kinds 

of  housework.      His  whole   name  was 

George  Washington  Kink;  but  he  was 

seldom  called  anything  but  Kink,  this 

Exit  KisK.  being  quite   expressive    of  his  general 

character. 
Miss  Jbmima  sits  eat-       Now  Miss  Jemima  lived  in  her  little 
'*^'  cottage  with  Kink  for  her  servant,  and 

Enter  Adora;   takes  ^^r  niece,   the    beautiful,    sweet  Adora 
seat  at  table. 

Young  as  her   companion.     Adora  was 

Av^r  shakes  her  finger  late  to   breakfast   very  often,  and   her 
at  Kt^^  and  looks  ^^^  ^^^^^  reproved    her  for  such  a 

wicked  waste  of  time. 

But  Adora  was  crafty,  too.     She  be- 
lieved  in   keeping  her  aunt   good-nat- 
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Kdo%k  ffMs  behind  her  uTcd,  SO  she   would   Fise,   and   Stealing 

o  s    L     ^     ^'    t,    *  behind  the   elder   lady's    chair    would 
Puts   her  arms  about  •' 

her  neck,  kisses  her.  throw  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  kiss 
\\}iiT pushes  her  away,  the  withered  cheeks.  Aunt  Jemima 
ADORA  r^«x/j.  ^^^^        Yi  her  away,  but  Adora  would 

Aunt  ^«j  Adora.         .       ^  ^-i     v    i.  j     i_^  •     j 

refuse  to  go  until  she  had  obtamed  par- 
don. 
Adora  sits  at  her  place       Then  Adora  resimied  her  place  at  the 
and  eats,  ^y^^t  while  her  aunt  drew  forth  a  letter 

and  began  to  unburden  her  mind. 
Aunt  opens  letter.  «  Now,  Adora,  I  have  received  a  let- 

ter from  a  very  nice  gentleman,  saying 
that  he  is  coming  to  make  us  a  visit,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  nice  to  him.'* 

Adora  nods  her  head,       Adora  promised,  and  took  the  letter 
takes  the  letter,  seems    .      ,  r  •      i.      j       « i.n.      •'     •-.-*» 

to  read.  ^^  "cr  own,  fair  hand.     "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

she  asked  carelessly. 
Aunt  seems  to  be  ex-       a  An   old   friend  and   schoolmate  of 
mine,  Squire  Moses   Stubbs,"  was   the 
old  lady's  answer. 
ADORA/^m/j  to  para-       a  Why,  Aunt,  he  says  he  wants  to  get 
A dTr r p^nis   «/  a  wife!"   exclaimed  Adora.     «  It  reads 
Aunt,  who  shakes  just    like   a  newspaper    advertisement 
^k^it^  ^"^""^  '  Wanted,  a  wife,  must  be  the  proper  age, 
and  a  good  cook.'     Aunt,  you  just  fill 
the  bill.     He  means  yoiL*' 

"  Get    out  I "   cried     Miss    Jemima, 
<'  more  likely  he  means  a  young  gal  like 
you." 
Adora  shakes  her      "But,  Aunt,"   objected   the  girl,  "1 
couldn't  cook  a  pinch  of  salt" 

"Men  never  stop  to  think  of  such 
things  as  that  when  they  are  in  love," 
was  the  reply. 


head. 
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Enter  KwK  with  card'       Just  here  Kink  entered  with  a  flourish 
recevuer    and  card.         j  j 

Ptnnu  to  door,  ^nd  announced, 

"  Moses  Stubbs,  Esquire,  to  see  the 

ladies." 

Aunt  gtts  flustered.       "  Oh,  Lawdy  massy  I    Adora  I     Is  my 

Kink,    and   straighten    out    the    table. 

Whatever  made  him  start  out  so  airly 

this  morning  ? " 

^^.  ^^i'  *^^  ^       Kink  flew  round  and  made  the  room 
chatrs  either  side  the  i.       j    • 

third  one  in  stage  z.    presentable.     Then  he  ushered  m  one 

Kink  ushers    in  of  the  oddest  specimens  of  humanity  it 
Squire  Stubbs.        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

£xit  K.INK.  i-.     I  1  %        \ 

Squire  stands  grin-       Squire  Moses  Stubbs  was  a  moss  back 

ning,  from    Way-back.       He    came    in    and 

Shi^s  hands  with  shook  hands  with  old  Miss  Young,  and 

Aunt.  ,.         .  v   a  j 

Shakes  hands  with  then  With  Adora. 

Adora.  A  sudden   tremor  seized  him  as  he 

Stares  at  Adora.         gazed  upon  her  beautiful  face,  and  he 
Pnlls  out  handkerchief    ,  ^l*  ji_j  jj* 

and  wipes  face.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  D*g  ^^^  bandanna  and  dis- 

stares  at  XnoviA,  tractedly  wiped  his  perspiring  brow. 

.  ,         z      ^       "  Gosh  all  hemlock !     Haint  she  ham- 

Adora    tosses   head, 

walks  across  room^  some  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
SQuiRE>//<m«y,       Adora  turned  away  with  a  titter,  and 

taking   short    quick  ^  ' 

steps  on  tiptoes.  her  admirer  followed   like    a  piece  of 

Aunt  seines  his  coat  metal  following  a  magnet. 

*him^abo^'intZentre  ^^^s  Jemima  caught  his  coat-tails  and 

chair.     Sits    beside  managed  to  land  him  in  a  chair.     Then 

and  sits  down   on  ^^^  ^^^  down  beside  him.     But  he  would 

other  side.  not  answer  her   questions  until  Adora 

^^'^^  )^'^\^^   ^<^/  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side. 
pulling  hint    about ^  ^^ 

but  he  keeps  turning  His  replies  were  rather  mixed  by  his 

am^d^l!^ny^dis-  ^^^^^^  turning  to  gaze  on  the  pretty 
gusted.  girl. 
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Squish  turns/rom  one       At  length  he  began  to  explain  the  ob- 
to  other  explaining,      •     .     r  i_  •  ^     -. 

^        ^      ject  of  his  coming  to  town. 

"  My  wife  died  last  fall,"  he  said,  "  an' 
left  house-cleanin'  half  done;  an  hired 
gals  want  sich  high  wages  I  thought  I'd 
save  more  to  git  merried  right  off. 
Now,  some  of  the  children  are  big 
enough  to  help,  if  they  only  knew  what 
to  do." 
AvNT raises AerAands  "Children!"  echoed  Miss  Jemima, 
mamazem  "how    many  children    have    you    got, 

Moses  ? " 
Squire  counts  on  kis       "  Les  see,"  he  said  counting  on  his 
J^^^^'  fingers;  "there's   Ned,  and   John,  and 

and  Minty,  and  the  twins,  and  Sally,  and 
Molly,  and  the  baby." 
Aunt  overcome.  "  Eight  1 "  gasped  Miss  Jemina. 

Squire  leans  back  "Oh,  well,"  explained  the  proud 
p^t  ^"""^  '''  father,  "the  oldest  is  ten,  and  the  oth- 
ers are  sick  with  the  measles.  He  is 
takin'  fustrate  care  on  'em.  They  was 
all  aout  wadin'  in  the  brook  when  I 
came  away." 
Adora  rises.  Adora  rose  in  comic  despair. 

She  looks  back  as  if      "Good-bye,   Aunt,"  she    said,  "you 
^^a^«^,  then  goes  ^^  answer  that  personal  advertisement 
yourself." 

Then  she  tripped  gayly  out  of  the 

room. 

Squire  stares  after       Squire    Stubbs    stared,    as    well  he 

her,  tries  to  rise.         might,  and  then,  realizing  the  lovely  girl 

had  vanished,  his  head  fell  on  his  breast 

Aunt  holds  him  back,  in   a  sadly  despondent  fashion.     Aunt 

drops  his  head,  Jemima  regarded  him  silently,  and  her 
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AtTNT  wipgs  her  iyes%  sympathy  was  aroused.    Wiping  away  a 

tabuT^    «j    tm       ^^^^  ^^  asked  him  to  sit  up  to  the  table 

Sqtii^iX,  comes  to  tabU;  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.     Having  seated 

'"^-  him,  she  took  his  cup  and  went  to  bring 

^^sllcJ^^d^fs  ^1    ^^^  the  tea  with  her  own  hands. 

Squire  rises,  looks       But    the    Squire    was    restless.     He 

around  room,  could  not  remain  seated,  so  he  wandered 

about  the  room  trying  to  judge  of  the 

old  lady's  wealth  by  her  surroundings. 

Takes  up  spoons  and  He  lifted  the  spoons  to  see  if  they  were 

silver,  and  examined  the  table-cloth  to 

test  its  quality. 

Slaps  his  knee  andnods       "I'll  do  it  I"  he  exclaimed,  slapping 

vigorously,  ^^    ^         „  j,^    ^  ^^    ^j^    ^.^ 

Goes   behind    screen^  ' 

which    should   be  herself." 

folded  so  as  to  show       So  he  got  behind  the  screen  ready  to 

htm  to  the  audience ;  *    ,  *  •  , 

he  keeps  peeping  out.  jump  out  playfully  and  greet  her  with  a 
steps  heard,  dodges   ^gg  ^j^^^  ^^Mt  Came  in. 
bctck^ 

But  the  good  woman  had  found  the 

lunch  more  than  she  could  carry,  and 
Kink  enters  with  had   sent   her  dusky  servant  on  ahead 
cracked    dishes    on  ^j^  ^  p^^  q£  ^^  fo^      Laden  with  a 
tray, 
S^m^^Jumpsoutand  tray  of  various  dishes.  Kink  entered; 
smacks  Kink.  Tray  and  the  doughty  squire  seized  him  and 
^  Avvr/cup  and  Planted  a  hearty  smack  upon  his  dark 
saucer  jn  hand,         face.     Then  he  recoiled  with  horror,  for 
Miss  Jemima  entered  and  stood  trans- 
fixed with  astonishment. 
KisK  picks  up  dishes ;       Kink  picked  up  the  scattered  dishes 
places  tray  on  table,    ^nd  placed  them  on  the  table.     Having 
set  down  his  tray,  he  returned  to  Squire 
Squi&b.  '  '^      *    Stubbs  and  shook  his  fist  in  his  face. 

"What    for    you    do    dat,    you    ole 
heathen  ? "  he  demanded. 
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Squire  reeU  about;  But    the   Squire,  overcome  with  the 

ja  s/orwar  .  thought  of  having  kissed  a  negro,  wav- 
ered an  instant,  and  then  fell  forward  at 

P  t   d   to  thr     the  ^^  Jemima's  feet     He  had  fainted. 

ua  in  his  face.  Miss    Jemima  turned   pale,   but  she 

Kink   shakes  him.  dashed  the  cup  of  tea  in  his  face,  and 

anPjvethim^^cup  Kink    proceeded   to   shake   him  vigor- 

and  saucer  and  points    ouslv. 

^^*     "*'  She  slapped  Kink  to  make  him  less 

rough,  and  sent  him  to  the  kitchen  to 
bring  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Squire  r^t/^j.  But  the   hot    tea   had   revived  poor 

SQUIRE  rises  to  his  Moses,  and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
hands^to  AuNT^  JE-  ^ou^d  the  old  maid  bending  over  him,  he 
MIMA  rose  with  difficulty  to   his  knees    and 

seized  the  opportunity  to  offer  his  hand 
upon  the  spot 
She  takes  one  bashfully,       As  luck  would  have  it,  at  this  moment 
bdu!^  Aunt'  ^and  Adora  returned,  —  she  had  forgotten  her 
Squire.  overshoes,  and  was  just  in  time  to  take 

in  the  tableau. 
Aunt  and  Squire       The  aged  lovers  looked  rather  foolish 
^tlain     ^'^  ^  '^    ^  ^^y  sought  to  give  her  an  explana- 
tion.    But  Adora  refused  to  listen. 
Adora  shakes  her       She  "  gave  them  a  fond  blessing,"  she 
theiJh^ds.  ^  ^'^'^  said,  trying  to  join  their  right  hands. 
Then  Aunt  Jemima  got  mad. 
Aunt  jerks  herself      "But  I  won't  marry  the  old  clod-hop- 

away;  appears  an-         »  g^e  cried.     "  No,  not  for  all  the 
gry. 
Goes  out  angrily.  ^^^e  between  here  and  the  Pemigewasset 

River!"   and  she   flounced  out  of  the 
room. 

^m^Y.goesaft€rher;  gquire  Stubbs  shuffled  after  her,  but 
noise    like    bang   of  ^  ,     •       v.      i-  \    . 

door  heard.  the  door  banged   m   his  face,  and  he 
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He  returns  to  Adoea  anxiously  asked  Adora  if  the  hide  was 
Adding  his  nose,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Adora  shakes  her       Adora    shook  her  pretty  head,    but 

^     ^  '  ,    calmly  remarked  that  his  necktie  was 

Squire  comes   up   to       ^    '[ 
Adora  chin   up,  suffermg,  and  he  at  once  begged  her  to 
thumbs  invest  arrn^s-   f][x  it. 
eyes. 
ADo^ ties nechtie.  Adora  kindly  tied  an  "ascot"  under 

the  stubby  chin ;  but  before  she  finished 
Squire  huigs  Adora.    she  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  his  arms. 
"I'll  pay  ye  with   a  kiss,*'  said  the 
grinning  Squire. 
Sttjbbs  staggers  atoay,       A    stinging    slap    in    the    face    was 
tt^s\J'Jn  &  Adora's  answer,  and  Stubbs  was  glad  to 
RA,  who  runs  out,      drop  her  and  attend  to  his  aching  jaw. 
Adora  lost  no  time   in  retreating,  aod 
£nter  Kink  twM  cup  y^^^^  ^^^  j^g^  ^  Kirik  came  in  with  his 
ana  saucer,  which  he  / 

puis  on  table,  cup  of  cold  water. 

Squire  turns,  sees       The  vanquished  Squire  turned  to  see 

astonished,  *'  ^^     Kink.     Adora  had  disappeared,  and  the 
negro  had  taken  her  place. 
Sqvi^jl  rubs  his  head;       This  mysterious  change  alarmed  the 

hair  stands  up.  Squire,  and  he  began  to  think  his  head 

oes  ^  ^^'"  '  must  be  affected.     So  he  resumed  his 

Dnnksfrom  cup. 

place  at  the  table,  and  thought  he  would 

try  a  cup  of  the  old  maid's  tea,  for  tea  is 

Rises  and  looks  into  said  to  be  soothlng  to  upset  nerves. 

^is'down  cup^^*^       CJood  heavens  I    could  that  be  tea? 

Shakes  head.  He  had  seized  Kink's  cup  of  cold  water. 

Gazes    wildly    about.  Surely  his  brains  must  be  going  if  that 
holding  his  hecui  in  ^.  ^      ^     ^  j  ^    i.« 

both  hands.  ^^  "^^  ^^X  ^^^  tasted  to  him  now. 

Rushes  out.  He  grew  more  and  more  frightened, 

Kmvi  stares  after  him,  and  at  last  rushed  wildly  out  into  the 

^If^L^'^^V  A^  street,  leaving  Kink  struck  dumb  with 
straighten    up   the  '  ^ 

room,  amazement 
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Now  our  aged  maiden  had  reflected  ; 
and  with  the  cooling  of  her  temper  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  husband  was  a 
very  desirable  thing  after  aU.  So  she 
prepared  to  return  very  penitent  to  her 
wounded  Knight  and  ask  his  pardon. 
Enter  AvsTtAandAer-  With  handkerchief  pressed  to  her 
cktef  ever  eyes,  ^y^g   p^y^i^  Jemima  entered  the    room 

where  she  had  left   him,  and  without 
kx>king  up,  advanced  toward  the  spot 
where    she    heard    some    one    moving 
about. 
(hi9  *  Kink.  ''  I'm  sorry  I  was  so  hasty,  my  dear/' 

Aunt    takes  A<>// e^  she  murmured,  reaching  out  and  catching: 

KlVK's  collar.  ,.  ^         n  rr»i.  r  '  1        VI- 

A»NTifc««..«  KINK.  ^  «^*  ~""-      Then  fairly  shaking 

wAc  puts  his  arms  with  sobs  she  cast  herself  into  his  arms. 

«^  A^,  supparUng      ^^^^j^  received  her  in  doubtful  silence ; 

but  as  he  was  kind  hearted,  he  let  her 

lean  on  him  until  she  spoke  again. 

^ifi^SQuiRB.  ^^Vva  sorry,   dear,"    she    murmiu:ed, 

•*  and  I'll  marry  you  at  once." 
Km^pusM^Airam^.       Kink  flung  her  oflF. 

"  No,  ole  woman,  I  dont  tink  you 
will  1 "  he  shouted. 
^vitis  eatcAes  A^r.  And   then  Squire   Stubbs  rushed  in 

and  caught  her  as  she  fell. 
Squire  sAakes  fist  oi       It  was  the  Squire's  turn  to  shake  his 
Kink,  who  runs  out.  f^  ^^  j^^  ^^  j^  3^  ^^^y  vigorously  that 

Kink  took  to  his  heels  and  fled. 
Aunt  Jbmima  throws       Miss  Jemima  speedily  recovered 

^i^"'    ^^''''*       As  she  looked  up  she  found  strength 
Both  smile  and  seem  to  ^^  g^asp  her  "  Stubby  "  with  both  hands 
talk  to  each  other,       in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  of 
her  earnestness. 
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Enter  A  DORA  and    ,  Then  the  door  opened  and  the  mis- 
cak€%^ere7'    "'"^   chievous   Adora    and    her    subordinate 
Kink  takes  off  caver.     Kink  came  in  and  hustled  them  all  up 
Bows  to   Aunt  Jb-  to  the  table. 

V         \  X       r    _r        Kink  uncovered  the  burden  he  bore, 
Kink    skakes    hands         .  .  ' 

with  Aunt,   then  which  proved  to  be  an  immense  wedding- 

wtth  Squire.  cake,  which  he  presented  to  the  blushing 

Adora  does  same^  then    ,    . , 
Adora  and  Kink,    ^"^^• 
and  Squire   and       Then   there  were   handshaking    and 

SquI'rT'S^Aunt  congratulations    all    round,    and    every 
march  out  followed  sign   of    happiness   as    they  expressed 
^Kink  and  KiK^  their  good  wishes  for  Squire  Moses,  and 
the  future  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

CURTAIN. 


THE  WIDOW  MURPHY'S 
CLOTHES-LINE 

A  Ftntoiiuiiic 


CHARACTERS. 


Mss.  Murphy.    Irish  washer-^oman  and  widow. 


SCENE. 

Tub  on  bench  with  washboardi  and  bottle  of  blueing 
or  rather  water  in  a  blue  glass  bottle.  Clothes-basket, 
clothes-pins,  and  clothes-line  stretched  across  stage  in  front 
Hang  with  loops  at  the  ends  and  have  two  attendants  to 
drop  them  off  at  the  proper  place.  In  the  basket  place 
ist,  pair  of  men's  trousers.  2d,  apron.  3d,  pillow- 
slip and  dish  towel.  4th,  night  cap  and  gown.  5th, 
badly  worn  and  faded  pair  of  stockings.  6th,  bandanna 
handkerchief.  The  last  she  is  washing  as  the  curtain  rises. 
Mrs.  Murphy  wears  a  jolly  Irish  false-face  with  a  red  ban- 
danna tied  over  her  head;  print  dress  and  big  apron. 
The  clothes  should  be  ragged  and  black. 

The  reader  should  stand  off  the  stage  at  one  side  make  no 
gestures,  but  read  briskly  and  with  expression.  May  be 
read  with  Irish  brogue  if  desired.  Hang  the  clothes  so  the 
bandanna,  trousers  and  stockings  will  come  in  the  centre. 


The  Widow  Murphy's 
Clothes-Line 


Reader 
Widow    Murphy  just  over  the  way  across  the  back  street 
Wri!^s  wt,  lifts  the  ^  ^00^  on  a  shanty,  so  poor  but  so  neat 
handkerchiefs    looks  And  the  Widow  Murphy  with  her  bench 
at  ity  lays  it  on  the  ,  -        ^  , 

top  of  the  board,       and  her  tub, 
vfipes  her  hands,  Qft  Stands  by  the  door  the  clothing  to 

takes  up    blueing'  , 

botae,  'shakes  U,  and       ^Ub. 

takes  a  drink.  And  never  were  clothes  so  white  and  so 

fine, 
As  those  that  are  pinned  on  the  fair 
widow's  line. 
Tips  it  up  twice;  puts  But  the  bottle  of  blue  that  she  keeps  on 
her  shelf 
Will  cure  all  her  blues  if  she  drinks  it 

herself. 
For  dear  Mrs.  Murphy  is  fat  and  fair 
And  she  takes  her  drop  with  a  jaunty  air. 
Wipes  off  line,    and  Her  linen  is  white  as  the  foamy  spray, 
pins/  ^      '      ^'  Her  clothes-pins    ride   like  knights  to 
fray; 
Washes  the  handker-  But  the  garments  she  hangs  to  the  sun* 
chief  some  more,  and        ^nd  wind, 
cdmes  forward  to 

hang  it  up.  Presents   strange  thoughts  to   my  idle 

mind. 
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Hangs  up  handker-  First  she  hangs  a  bandanna  upon  the 
'^"^-  line. 

This  is  her  big  son,  Pat's,  kerchief  fine. 
In  which,  tucked  in  his  hat  on  top  of  his 

head, 
He  wraps  up  his  'baccy  and  a  hunk  o' 
bread. 

^uJ^s\hfoth^^b^k  ^^^  * P^ °^  stockings  she  wUdly  sways. 
to  the  tttb  and  washes  That  have  seen  both  brighter  and  better 

it    truer.     Runs  her        davs 
arm  through  it  and  ^  * 

sticks  her  fingers  For  they  passed  from  the  mother  adown 

through     the    hoUs,        ^^  jj^^^ 
Shakes  her  head  over  * 

its  sad  appearance.     And  the  children  have  worn  them  one  at 

Takes  a  drink,  a  time. 

^'il'agc^i,'''''^'^^"  Sure  Alice,  and  Mamie,  and  Bridget  and 

Wrings    it   out   and        Kate, 

hangs  it  upon  line.     All  went  to  the  ball   tho'  the  last  one 
was  late ; 

And  each  of  them  danced  in  those  stock- 
ings in  turn. 

With  a  fine  Irish  lad  who  had  money  to 
bum. 

And  he  did'nt  know  which  of  them  all 
he  would  wed, 
Nods  as  if  satisfied.       §0  he  offered  to  "  take  the  ould  leddy  " 
instead. 

But   what    is  this  dainty   and  jimpsey 

""S^i^X^^.       l-P  thing? 

'Tis  a  nightcap  all  ruffled  she  hangs  by 

the  string. 
And  close  by  its  side  of  a  size  that's 

immense 
A    nightgown  is    flapping  against   the 

back  fence. 
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Oh  1  the  dreams  they  invoke,  and  the 

wild  Irish  snores 
Are  not  written  down  in  our  musical 
scores. 
ffofi^   a    dtsh-tcwO,  She's  hanging  the  dish-cloths  and  pil- 
tk€H  a  paicwslip.  low-slips  too, 

And  truth  to  be  told  they  are  not  very  new. 
For  the  slips  with  the   dish-cloths  get 

mixed,  and  they  may 
Work  less  in  the  night  than  they  do  in 

the  day. 
Hangs  aprm.  There's  an   apron  of  hers  that  is  jolly 

and  big 
To  bring  up  the  praties  or  carry  the 

pig. 
For  he's  little,  and  when  it  is  cold  in  his 

shed 
She  wraps  it  around  him  and  takes  him 

to  bed. 
Then  the  last  of  her  washing  she  hangs 
on  the  line  — 
Hangs  ike  trousers,        A  pair  of  indispensables  fine. 
At  ike  words  **the  The  pins  are  all  placed,  and  the  washing 

washing  is  dons  "  the        jg  ^^^^ 

attendants  let  the  lins 

off  at  each  end,  and  But,  ah,  snap  goes  the  line.    In  the  dust 

'\^k\  ^i'.^'^f.'       they  are  thrown 
up  her  hands  tn  dis-  ^ 

may, tums.and takes  But  there's  comfort  and   strength  in  a 

*  ^'^'^-  "  wee,  little  sup  "  — 

Gathers  up  clothes-line    _  *#       -»r        u  0.1.       ^t_ 

and  all,  and  puts  in-  Ere  poor  Mrs.  Murphy  can  gather  them 
ic  the  tub,  up. 

Then  stooping,  she  gathers  them  up  in 

her  arms, 
Och !  hone  1    but   her  strength   is  her 
chiefest  of  charms. 
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But  she  says  as  she  stuffs  them  bade 
into  the  tub, 
Shakes  her  fist  at  them,  "So  much  for  yez  now;  but   I'll  never 

do  a  rub. 
Nods  her  head  vigor-  I  Ve  washed  long  enough  for  a  living,'' 
^"^^  says  she. 

'*  111  take  the  first  man  that  is  offered  to 
met" 

CURTAIN. 


New  Plays 


THE  MISHAPS  OF  MINERVA 

A  Farce  in  Two  Acts 
By  Bertha  Currier  Porter 
Five  males,  eight  feoiales.  Costumes,  modern  ;  scene,  an  interior.  PlajfS 
one  and  a  half  hours.    An  exceptionally  bright  and  amusing  little  play  of 
high  class  and  recommended  to  all  classes  of  amateur  players.  FuU  of  ac- 
tion and  laaghsy  but  refined.    Irish  low  comedy  part    Strongly  endorsed. 
Price f  2 J  cents 

CHARACTERS 
MoRTiMBR  J.  Sterling,  an  easy-going  business  man. 
Victor  Brown,  a  young  doctor,  frigna  of  the  family  and  eipesiaUy 

of  Minerva. 
Harry  Strvenson,  a  club  reporter,  attentive  to  Qara. 
Barnes,  the  butler. 

Mike  Shannon,  a  very  new  policeman. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Sterling,  domestic  and  quiet. 
Minerva  Sterling,  willing  to  oblige. 
Clara  Sterling,  her  younger  sister. 
Molly,  the  maid. 

Belle  Brantley,  reporter  for  "  The  Screamer.** 
Mrs.  Wright,  a  cluo  woman. 
Miss  Palmer,  a  philanthropic  worker. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Van  Deusen  Sfuyker,  a  Personage. 
Members  of  the  reception  committee. 

A  CHANGE  OF  HEART 

A  Comedy  in  Two  Acts 

By  Albert  H.  Good 

Fl^e  miles,  six  females.    Costames,  modern ;  scene,  a  single  Interior, 

Plays  an  how  and  a  halt    An  easy,  pretty  and  effectiTe  play,  suited  lor 

jcbools  or  young  people.    Scenery  not  absolutely  necessary.    Can  be 

lecommended.  Price,  e^  cents 

MAKING  A  SISTER 

A  Mock  Initiation  for  Ladies  in  One  Act 
By  Epes  Winthrop  Sargent 
Ten  female  characters.  Costumes,  modem ;  scenery  unimportant  Plays 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour.    A  very  bright  and  lively  entertainment* 
especially  strong  in  its  dialogue.     Plenty  of  ludicrous  incident  and  char- 
acteristic action,  but  quite  without  the  element,  of  '<  rough  and  tumble  ** 
Uiat  would  be  so  objeetionable  in  an  entertainment  for  ladies.    The  candi* 
date  is  placed  in  positions  that  are  rather  undignified  but  is  mdtbof 
mussed  nor  mauled.    Strongly  recommended. 
Priee^  2^  cents 


New  Plays  for  Female  Characters 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  THE  PARSON 
A  Mock  Trial  in  One  Act 

By  Helen  Lee  Brooks 

Tlurteeii  females  and  junr.    Costumes  of  the  fatnre  |  Menciy  nninpoi^ 

luit    Plays  one  hour.    A  clerer  and  amusing  picture  of  tiM  days  to  come 

ivfaen  Uie  ladies  will  run  things.    Ori^^nally  presented  in  LonisyiUe,  Ky 

Price  9  2S  cents 

CHARACTERS 

Hon.  Portia  Blackstone,  Tiir^/* 

Madamb  Euzabeth  Ke^it-Cokb,  Pr^secutbig  JbUrmiy 

Madame  Tomasia  Erskime*  JtterMeyfer  DrfendsMi. 

••  Dotty  *'  Dbvbun»  the  DrfenJimst. 

Clerk  op  thb  Court. 

Sheriff. 
Witnesses  for  the  Commonwealth  Wkn$ssesfir  D^im 

Miss  Mehitablb    Simpuns,  m     Dr.  BiBAMOR  AiifiwoRTa«  99^ 

spinster  of  uncertain  age.  fert  OeuUst  ami  ABewist. 

Miss  Nancy  Ann  Sims,  another     Mjis.    Polly  Posy,  ehem    tf 

spinster  of  doubtful  age.  Dotty. 

Prop.  Elvira   Jones-Johnson.     Prop.  Dolly  DimplBj  Professor 

Instructor  tfjdvaacei  The*         ^  the  Art  tf  Courtsh^. 

abgy.  Forewoman  op  the  Jury  and 

elevanju 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JANE 

A  Comedy  in  One  Act 

By  JBce  C.  Thompson 

Seven  females.    Costumes  modem ;  scenery,  an  easy  Interior.    Fl^ 

twenty-five  minutes.    A  very  easv,  bright  and  up-to-date  piece  doing 

Instioe  to  the  virtues  of  the  «•  athletic  **  girL    Strongly  recommended. 

/Vto,  IJ  cents 

OYSTERS 
A  Farce  in  One  Act 

By  JBce  C.  Thompson 
Six   femakt.     Costumes   modem;  scene,  an  easy  iaieilor.     Pli^r* 
twenty  minutes.    An  easy  and  clever  little  play  lor  younger  g^ls,  vw 
one  Old  maid  character.    A  novel  idea  very  amniui^ly  treated.    Straogly 
veoommended. 

JVica,  1$  <^">^ 


New  Plays 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts 

By  WUliam  Shakespeare 
Amnged  for  School  Perfonnanoe 

'Fltlrteen  male,  three  female  characters.  Costumes  appropriate ;  scenery 
of  no  importance.  Plays  tviro  hours.  An  arrangement  of  this  well-known 
play  for  schools,  simplified  so  far  as  possible  in  its  division  into  scenes, 
and  cut  and  rearranged  for  the  use  of  male  actors  only,  so  for  as  this  is 
possible.  The  roUiclung  fon  of  this  play  has  been  too  long  disregarded, 
and  its  great  suitability  for  school  performance  by  boys  will  be  at  once 
seen.  €omt  care  will  be  called  for  in  the  matter  of  costuming  it,  but  this 
labor  will  be  well  repaid. 

/Vv^,  /J  cents 

FARO  NELL 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Willis  Steell 

Six  male,  one  female  characters.  Costumes,  Mexican  and  frontier; 
scenery,  a  picturesque  interior.  Plays  twenty  minutes.  A  very  effective 
dramatic  sketch  with  a  star  part  for  a  woman.  Has  been  used  profession- 
ally in  vaudeville.  Good  character  and  strong  situations ;  can  be  strongly 
recommended  either  for  professional  use  in  vaudeville  or  for  private  per- 
formance. Professional  acting  rights  reserved. 
Price,  /J  cents 

MOR'D  ALICE 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Marion  Roger  Fenvcett 

One  male,  two  female  characters.  Costumes  modem ;  scene,  an  easy 
interior.  Plays  fifteen  minutes.  A  very  slight  but  pretty  and  effective 
mingling  of  pathos  and  hnmor  for  an  eccentric  soubrette.  Can  be  recom* 
mended. 

Price,  ij  cents 

THE  ALARM 

A  Vaudeville  Sketch  in  One  Act 

By  Marion  Roger  Fawcett 

Two  male  oharacten  who  double  two  other  parts.    Costumes  modem ; 

loene,  an  easy  interior.    A  very  dramatic  sketch  for  a  man,  with  a  situation 

c/  mnch  power  and  pathos.    Recommended. 

Mce,  IS  cents 


New  Publications 


THE  PROSPECTOR 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 

By  WUlis  Steell 

Six  male,  two  female  characters.  Costumes  modem ;  scenery,  two  in* 
tcriiors.  Plays  two  hours.  A  compact  little  comedy  oC  American  business 
life  of  the  popular  type.  Its  small  cast  naturally  gives  good  opportunity 
to  all  its  few  characters,  its  story  is  sympathetic,  its  action  brisk,  its  dia- 
logue good,  and  its  character-drawing  effective.  Strongly  recommended 
to  such  as  are  in  want  of  a  short  cast  and  easy  production.  Professional 
stage-rights  reserved.  Royalty  for  amateur  performance  ten  dollan 
(f  10.00)  for  each  performance. 

Price,  50  cents 

CHARACTERS 
Tom  Preston,  the  prospector, 
Walter  Shede  (pronounced  Sha-dy). 
Robert  Emmett  McGowan. 
Charlton,  of  the  Charlton  Gmstructian  Cb. 
Dr.  Manning. 
Mr.  Jenks,  an  agent. 
Felicia  Kelso. 
Kate  Carew. 

THE  GRAND  DICKENS  COSMORAMA 

Comprising  several  unique  entertainments   capable  of 

being  used  separately  or  in  combination, 

for- school,  home  or  hall 

By  George  B^  Bartiett 

Strongly  recommended  as  a  Dick«ns  entertainment  for  its  variety  of 
material  and  comprehensiveness.  Itf  elasticity  in  the  matter  of  scale  fiti 
it  for  the  use  of  eitiier  large  or  small  occasions. 

Bice,  2S  cents 

COBWEBS 

A  Juvenile  Operetta  in  Three  Acts 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Goodrich 
Two  male,  four  female  characters.  Scenery,  all  interiors,  bat  of  small 
importance ;  costumes  to  suggest  insects,  but  easily  arranged.  Plays  an 
hour  and  a  half.  A  very  pretty  little  operetta  for  children,  easily  gotten 
up.  The  music  is  original  and  is  published  complete  with  the  text  in  one 
tolume.    Can  be  recommended. 

nice,  2^  cents 


Jl.  ai«  Pincro's  Plays 

Price,  50  €e:itr  €acb 


MirLTIf  ANNVT  ^^^y  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  males,  fire  femaiee. 
ITUlJ-VIlitililblj  Costumes,  modern ;  scenery,  three  interiors. 
Plays  two  and  a  half  hours. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBBSMITH  ?r'  'gi^^h"? 

males,  fl^e  females.      Costumes,  modern;    scenery,  ail   interiors. 


THF  PRrtFIIPATF    Play  in  Four  Acts.     Seven  males,  five 

*  *•£•  1  IVvrr  l^\J A 1  El  females.  Scenery,  three  interiors,  rather 
elaborate ;  costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TIIIT  CPUAHf  MfCTDCCC  Farce  In  Three  Acts.  Nine  males, 
lIUi  Ol^nUULIfUO  1  lULOO  seven  females.  Costumes,  mod- 
em; scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY  |}SL'"„T;?i",S.^S?i 

females..  Costumes,  modem;  scenery,  three  interiors.  Plays  a 
full  ^vening. 

QWFFT  f  AVFNnirP  Comedy  In  Three  Acts.  Seven  males, 
iJTfEii:iI  JLA  f  JCiill/IIiIV  four  females.  Scene,  a  single  interior, 
oostomes,  modem.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TUI7  TUTTMHITDDAf  T  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Ten  males, 
inCi  inUnUEiIVDULl  mne  females.  Scenery,  three  interi- 
ors; costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THP  TTMI?^    Comedy  in  Four  Acts.    Six  males,  seven  females. 

*  *»"  *  IlwEiO  Scene,  a  single  interior ;  costumes,  modern.  Plays 
a  full  evening. 

TUP  WPAITPR  QFY  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  Kight  males, 
IIlEi  Tf  EiAAXiIV  OEiA  eight  females.  Costumes,  modern; 
scenery,  two  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

AUrrn?  Wminf  TT    a    CMII  V    Comedv  in   Three  Acto. 
VfirEi    fflltlUUl    A  OlfllLEi    Five  males,  four  females. 
Costtim^,  modern ;  scene,  a  single  interior.    Plays  a  full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Salter  ?!•  Pafeer  Sc  Company 

No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Ci)e  Willimt  Wnxnn  Ctiition 
of  ^lapfii 

gritty  t5  €tnt0  ^at^ 


A^  YAH  I IITP  IT  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Thirteen  malea,  four 
AD  IVU  Miil^  II  females.  Costumes,  picturesque  ;  scenery,  Ta- 
rled.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TAMIf  I  F  I^i^<^">A  ill  Tive  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females.  Gos- 
vAiniLfl^Ii    tumes,  modem  ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

INIiAMAV  ^^y  ^^  ^^^®  '^^^^-  '^ii'^een  males,  three  females. 
IiiuVniAA    Scenery  varied ;  costumes,  Greek.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

MADV  ^TIIAVT  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  four  fe- 
fllAIVl  J  lUAAI  males,  and  supernumeraries.  Costumes,  of  the 
period ;  scenery,  varied  and  elaborate.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  ST^lilJiV^L^^S:  ^'^. 

picturesque  ;  scenery  varied.     Plays  a  full  evening. 

VimFI  FFTI  ^^y  ^°  ^^®  Acts.  Fifteen  males,  tvo  females.  Been- 
AlvlILLrlLfU  ery  elaborate ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  full 
evening. 

THP  VIVAI  ^  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females. 
lULi  iUTALfiJ  Scenery  varied;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER  SX'C  ffnlSief  Icen^/^ 

lied  ;  costumes  of  the  period.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TWELFTH  NldHT;  OR,  WHAT  TOO  WILL  SSS^'iU^mSi! 

three  females.  Costumes,  picturesque ;  scenery,  varied.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Scatter  1^.  I5a6er  &  Compani? 

No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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CLUB  AND  LODGE  ROOM 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PBICE,  as  C«*«'« 


Walter  H.  BaJ^er  6  Co.,  -Boston 


H.  01.  Pinero's  Plays 


™A1I  A  TAWQ  Vk^  ta  Tbree  Aoti.    Uftmk  nates,  i^  fo- 
AmALVnO   maiM.     OoMimiet,  moltoni;  MOMry,  Mt 
dttlovll.    Flayi  a  full  •rtnli^g. 

THE  CABDiET  MINISTER  £s:^':J'rJt£S:  ^ 

l«iM,Mod«rafoetoty;MeBtr7,tltf««l]iUflon.  PteyiafnlltTWifaif* 

n AinOY  ninr  V^^^n*  Ib  TKutm  A«ta.  8«T«n  mal«f ,  four  te- 
Vltnvi  l/IVaL  niiiiM.  Cofllttm«^iiioA«ni;  Mg&ary,  twolat*- 
iltn.  Flays  two  lionn  ud  »  AaU. 

THE  GAY  LORD  QOEX  aMXTS^aiil^^aSS 

icoatry,  two  latMioia  aad  aa  <gltgtof »   Pteys  a  f all  crtafag. 

HIS  HOUSE  IN  ORDER  ^iZ^'^^iSL^'ZSSSt 

■iiD0r7,thrMiat«rlon.   Plaji  a  full  svedag. 

THE  HOBBY  HORSE  ^T^ST^o^  J^-JSSri 

fMDorfMSj.  71«y«twoboiii»aaaabal£ 

IBTQ  Drama  in  VlraAots.  S^vaa  malst,  mtab  tenitet.  CottuMt, 
UUJ  Modacn ;  toaiMfy*  tbraa  laterfan.   Plays  a  foil  aTsainf. 


LADY  BOUOTIFUL  SSSi.'^cAtSi.ir^Va.i 

«i7,fo«rlatariins,aol««^.   Plays  a  fan  •▼•nlng. 

f  rrrV  I>ramA  in  V^^v  A«li  and  an  VpUogoa.  Taa  aalis,  iva 
AAI 1 1  fsmalss.  OostoBMs,  modem;  Maaery  ooaipleiatad. 
Plays  a  full  cTonlag. 


THE  MAGISTRATE  SS?*i5S.2r  ^.,SS"-ii^; 

y,  aU  intarlor.   Plays  two  konn  and  a  lulf • 
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A   Ribbon   Race 

With   Suggestions  for  an  Amateur 
Horse-Show 


A  Ribbon  Race 


This  is  an  entertainment  suited  and  intended  for  Club 
benefits,  for  Fairs,  for  Lodges  and  for  almost  any  occasion 
where  the  floor  of  a  hall  is  to  be  utilized  rather  than  the  stage 
or  platform.  It  is  usually  announced  in  the  form  and  terms  of 
a  Horse  Show,  and  presents  in  little  the  same  social  aspect  and 
opportunities.  It  may  be  described  as  "sport"  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  an  opera  glass,  with  everything  diminished 
in  scale  except  the  fun,  which  is  fast  and  furious. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  is  fenced  ofl*  into  a  central  parallelo- 
gram surrounded  at  the  top  and  two  sides  by  either  seats, 
standing-room  or  "boxes"  for  spectators,  according  to  the 
room  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  in  any  given  case,  or  to 
the  amount  of  elaboration  and  elegance  desired.  The  lower 
end  of  this  enclosure  is  left  open  to  give  easy  access  to  the 
racers.  To  the  fence  at  the  upper  end  are  attached  the  rib- 
bons, so  called.  These  are  arranged  in  bunches,  the  number 
of  bunches  depending  upon  the  number  of  contestants  in  any 
one  race — usually  four,  as  a  matter  of  convenience — ^and  the 
number  of  ribbons  in  each  bunch  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  races  to  be  run,  each  race  using  up  a  ribbon  for  each 
contestant.  Each  ribbon  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  length 
of  the  course  to  the  starting  point  at  the  lower  end.  Before  the 
beginning  of  a  race  one  ribbon  for  each  of  the  contestants  is 
unrolled  from  its  place  at  the  top,  brought  down  the  course 
and  stretched  in  parallel  lines  at  about  the  height  of  the  waist 
of  the  racers,  the  rest  of  the  ribbons  being  left  unrolled  until 
they  are  wanted.  Between  the  "  heats  "  the  cut  ribbons  from 
the  preceding  race  are  taken  away  by  the  attendants  and  new 
ones  stretched  in  their  places.  The  "  race  "  consists  in  cut- 
ting these  tapes  from  end  to  end  with  a  pair  of  scissors  without 
slitting,  tearing  or  cutting  ofl"  the  side,  any  of  these  incidents 
or  accidents  disqualifying  a  contestant.  The  player  cutting  the 
whole  length  of  his  ribbon  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  is  announced  to  be  the  winner. 

The    "ribbons"   that  give  the  best  results  are  common 
cheese-cloth  bandages  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.     If 
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ribbon,  strictly  speaking,  is  employed,  the  racing  becomes 
rather  too  easy,  since  "slitting  "  is  possible  instead  of  cutting, 
if  the  players  are  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play ;  but  if 
cheese-cloth  is  employed  it  is  very  difficult  to  win  by  any  other 
means  than  fair  ones,  and  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
win  in  that  way.  Nothing  but  a  calm  and'unexcited  mood 
will  succeed  with  cheese-cloth,  and  as  this  state  of  mind  does 
not  always  attend  upon  racing,  the  results  are  often  amusing. 

Each  contestant,  or  **  entry,*'  as  he  or  she  is  officially  de- 
scribed, is  given,  besides  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  number  and  a 
color,  the  former  for  identification  by  the  Judges,  who  sit  at 
the  top  of  the  course  on  either  side,  and  latter  chiefly  for 
dramatic  effect  and  to  please  the  ladies,  who  are  usually  the 
contestants,  though  men,  with  their  inexperience  of  scissors, 
make  very  amusing  **  horses."  The  entries  are  arranged  from 
these  numbers  by  a  Committee,  to  which  all  details  are  left. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  to  be  found  a  number  of 
men  familiar  with  the  procedure  of  racing  and  racing  tracks, 
they  should  certainly  be  put  on  this  Committee  and  given  a 
free  hand  to  make  suggestions  and  alterations  of  detail.  They 
can  scarcely  fail  to  improve  the  entertainment  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  will  be  invaluable  in  giving  to  the  affair  the 
burlesque  "sporting*'  flavor  and  horsy  atmosphere  that  is 
essential  to  it. 

The  following  program  published  in  connection  with  an 
entertainment  of  this  nature  given  by  the  Winthrop  Yacht 
Club  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  atmosphere  and  progress  of 
such  an  "  event  **  than  any  description  can  do. 


A    RIBBON    RACE 


OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 

Winthrop  Yacht  Club  Horse  Show 
CLTJB  HOUSE  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  22,  1907. 


EVENTS 

Crystal  Bay  Handicap 

ist    Heat 

Won  by  No.                     White  Ribbons 

2nd  Heat 

**      "  No. 

3rd  Heat 

"      *'  No. 

4th  Heat 

"      *'  No. 

5th  Heat 

"      "  No. 

' 

Point  Shirley  Sweepstakes 

1st   Heat 

Won  by  No.                     White  Ribbons 

2nd  Heat 

**      *'  No. 

3rd  Heat 

**      *'  No. 

Levion   Race 

Open   to  Club   Members 

SEMI   FINAL 

Great  Head  Sweepstakes 

Open   to  Heat   Winners  only 

ist    Heat 

Won  by  No.                      Red  Ribbons 

2nd  Heat 

"     **  No. 

Consolation   Race 
Opened  to  entries  unplaced  in  previous  places 

(Prizes  for  ist  and  2nd  Places) 
Obstacle  Race  (Club  Members  only) 
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FINAL 

Club    Championship  Stakes 

Open  only  to  winners  of  Semi  Finals 

ist  Place — Grand   Prize  and  Blue  Ribbon 

2nd   Place — Second   Prize 

Racinff  Rules 

As  soon  as  the  ladies'  numbers  are  posted,  each  will  take  position  at 
the  end  of  the  race  track  with  arms  folded  and  flag  bearing  number  held 
conspicuously  in  left  hand  and  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  start  cutting  the 
tape  lengthwise.  Do  not  slice  in  cutting  or  cut  off  tape  at  either  side  or 
you  will  be  disqualified.     The  lady  cutting  to  finish  line  first,  wins. 

Bettinfir  Regrulations  and  Prisses 

The  equivalent  of  $250  may  be  secured  from  the  stewards  or  Book- 
makers for  2CC.  As  soon  as  odds  are  posted  by  the  bookmakers  make 
your  bets  at  the  stand,  and  if  you  win,  cash  in  your  slips  at  close  of  each 
heat.  At  end  of  races,  pass  in  your  envelopes  properly  marked,  as  Prizes 
will  V)e  awarded  three  highest  winnings 


Number 

I 

II 
21 

2 

12 
22 
42 

3 

23 
33 
43 

4 
14 
24 
34 

5 
IS 


ENTRIES 

Names 


Colors 

Yellow 

Green 

White 

Blue 

Yellow 
Green 
White 
Purple 

Yellow . 
White 
Blue 
Purple 

Yellow 
Green 
White 
Blue 

Yellow 
Green 
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9 

35 

45 

Blue 
Purple 

6 
i6 

36 

36 

Yellow 
Green 
White 
Blue 

17 
*7 
37 
47 

Green 
White 
Blue 
Purple 

8 
18 
28 

48 

Yellow 
Green 
White 
Purple 

OFFICIALS 

Clerk  of  the  Course 

Mr 

Judges 

Mr,  . 

Mr. 

.,,. Mr Mr 

....  Mr 

Official  Handicapper 

Mr 

Stewards 

Mr Mr 

Timer 

Mr 

Bookmakers 

Mr Mr 

Clerks 

Mr.. 

Mr Mr...... 
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Minions  of  the  Law 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Venders 

Mr.  . 

Mr.'.. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Gate 

Tenders 

Mr.. 

Mr.  .. 

Side  Show 

Exhibitors 

Mr.  . 

Mr 

The  general  conduct  of  this  entertainnaent  will  be  easily 
gathered  from  this  program.  The  flags  bearing  the  numbers 
of  the  contestants  may  take  any  form  that  is  convenient,  the 
only  point  being  that  they  be  conspicuous  enough  to  easily 
identify  their  bearers.  The  scissors  used  in  cutting  the  tape 
or  ribbon  are  of  good  size,  small  shears  being  preferable,  so  as 
to  employ  the  grip  of  the  whole  hand ;  they  should  all  be  of 
the  same  size  and  weight.  The  money  used  in  betting  trans- 
actions with  the  Bookmakers  is  **  stage-money  " — anything  will 
answer  the  purpose  that  looks  like  greenbacks.  The  whole 
conduct  of  this  part  of  the  entertainment — the  making  of  the 
odds  on  the  races,  placing  the  bets  and  settling  them — will 
have  to  be  arranged  in  each  case  by  the  Committee ;  and  to 
this  end  it  is  important  that  they  be  men  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  the  race  track.  Ribbon  racing,  as  this  competitive 
cutting  of  the  tapes  is  called,  is  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  nerve 
between  the  contestants,  and  an  absolutely  fair  subject  for  bets. 
Odds  are  easily  arranged  either  upon  the  records  of  the 
**  horses,"  in  case  they  have  competed  before,  or  on  their 
known  qualities  of  coolness,  neat-handed ness  and  usual  speed 
of  accomplishment.  The  best  horse  wins,  as  in  any  other 
races.  The  gambling  phase  of  the  transaction  is  hardly  to  be 
objected  to,  as  the  transactions  are  not  real,  no  actual  money 
changing  hands.  It  can  scarcely  happen  that  the  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  at  all  by  people  strongly  averse  to  bettmg, 
but  in  such  a  remote  case,  the  Bookmakers  and  their  processes 
may  easily  be  omitted,  though  not  without  rather  laming  the 
interest  of  the  occasion. 
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As  to  the  Officialb.  —The  Clerk  of  the  Course  has  general 
supervision  of  the  track  and  of  the  racing.  He  places  the 
contestants,  and  either  he  or  an  assistant,  called  the  Starter, 
starts  the  race  in  each  case.  He  also,  aided  by  his  clerks,  sees 
that  the  ribbons  used  up  by  the  previous  race  are  cleared  away 
and  the  new  ones  stretched  for  the  next  one.  The  Judges, 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  top  of  the  course,  decide  upon  the 
winner  of  each  event  and  announce  his  or  her  name.  The 
Official  Handicapper,  in  the  semi-final  and  final  races,  in 
which  winners  of  the  earlier  heats  compete,  decides  upon  and 
arranges  the  handicaps  in  these  events — that  is,  he  decides,  as 
between  two  contestants,  both  winners  of  their  particular  heat, 
but  proven  to  be  of  very  unequal  skill,  what  allowance  the 
weaker  of  the  two  shall  receive  in  racing  with  his  superior. 
The  usual  modes  of  equalizing  such  cases  are  employed — a 
certain  distance  on  the  tape  or  time  allowance  in  cutting  is 
given  to  the  weaker,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  allow- 
ance it  is  the  business  of  the  Handicapper  to  determine. 

The  Stewards  are  generally  useful  about  the  course.  It  may 
be  their  function  to  sell  the  money  used  in  the  bets,  and  they 
may  be  incidentally  as  ornamental  as  possible.  The  Timer, 
as  his  name  makes  clear,  takes  the  time  of  the  races,  and  is 
supplemental  to  the  Judges.  The  Bookmakers  post  the  odds 
at  their  stand  near  the  course,  and  take  bets  at  the  announced 
odds  from  all  comers.  After  the  races,  they  settle  losses  or 
winnings  with  the  betters.  The  Clerks  are  assistants  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Course  in  the  matters  of  stretching  the  tapes  and 
so  on,  and  the  Minions  of  the  Law  preserve  order  in  theory, 
at  least.  The  Vendors  hawk,  and  if  possible  sell,  peanuts, 
pink  lemonade  and  other  indigestibles  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  The  function  of  the  Gate  Tenders  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  is  that  of  the  Side- Show  Exhibitors,  to  whose 
ingenuity,  energy  and  impudence  is  left  the  task  of  extract- 
ing any  money  from  the  spectators  that  may  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  Gate  Tenders,  Bookmakers,  Vendors  and  others. 
Their  ** shows"  may  be  real,  in  case  there  chances  to  be  a 
two-headed  calf  or  any  other  bucolic  marvel  handy,  or  merely 
fraudulent,  such  as  a  Blind  Painter,  who  is  literally  produced 
in  the  act  of  painting  a  blind ;  the  price  of  admission  in  any 
case  is  ten  cents. 

A  cheerful  finish  was  provided  to  this  entertainment  at  the 
Winthrop  Yacht  Club  by  means  of  a  Hat-Trimming  Contest 
between  half  a  dozen  men.     Each  was  given  a  hat  frame,  some 
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ribbon,  feathers  and  other  raw  material  for  trimming  it.  Their 
problem  was  to  trim  the  hat  in  the  best  style  in  their  power,  and 
the  first  one  to  finish  was  announced  the  winner.  No  words 
are  needed  to  tell  how  ludicrous  this  process  is  in  masculine 
hands  or  how  absurd  the  results.  The  worst  of  this  sort  of  con- 
test is  that  the  manifestation  of  too  great  skill  is  not  felt  by  the 
winner  or  his  friends  to  be  greatly  to  his  credit,  so  that  the 
victor  is  apt  to  be  a  reluctant  one  and  to  bear  his  honors  some- 
what sheepishly. 


A  Variety  Contest 


Copyright,  1900,  by  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co. 
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PRIZES  SUGGESTED. 

1.  China  plate  filled  with  apples. 

2.  Corn  cutter. 

3.  China  dish  in  which  is  placed  toy  hammer  and  nails. 

4.  Money. 

5.  Book. 

6.  Needle-book  with  bachelor  buttons  on  cover. 

7.  Knitted  slippers. 

8.  Tabouret. 


NOTE. 

Contestants  begin  at  a  signal  from  the  leader.  Judges  are  chosen  to 
decide  the  elocutionary  contest. 

In  numbers  one,  two  and  six  the  person  completing  the  work  first,  rises. 

In  numbers  three,  seven  and  eight  the  person  completing  the  work  first, 
holds  up  hand.  Children  taking  part  in  the  elocutionary  contest  should 
be  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age. 

Instrumental  music  should  be  rendered  during  numbers  one,  two,  six 
and  seven.     Prizes  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  contest. 


A  Variety  Contest. 


APPLE  PARING  MATCH. 

Song.— "My  Grandfather's  Orchard." 

(Air.—*'  The  Old  Oaken  Buckets  ) 

How  dear  to  my  heart  is  my  grandfather's  orchard 

Which  memory  oft  doth  present  to  my  view, 
Where  rosy  and  golden,  on  low  hanging  branches, 

The  choicest  of  apples  abundantly  grew. 
The  clear,  crystal  spring  and  the  creek  which  ran  nigh  it, 

The  sweet  flag  and  spearmint  which  there  used  to  grow. 
The  squirrels  and  birds  loved  to  hover  around  it 

My  grandfather's  orchard  of  long,  long  ago. 

Chorus. 

That  fruit-laden  orchard,  that  precious  old  orchard. 
My  grandfather's  orchard  of  long,  long  ago. 

The  turnover  pies  and  the  sweet  apple  dumplings 

That  grandmother  made  I  can  never  forget. 
So  juicy  and  sweet  with  so  tempting  a  flavor 

I  truly  can  say  have  not  been  equalled  yet. 
The  clear,  sparkling  cider  I  ne'er  can  forget  it, 

The  old  fireplace  with  its  logs  all  aglow. 
The  pan  of  red  apples,  which  sat  just  beside  it, 

From  grandfather's  orchard  of  long,  long  ago. 

Chorus. 

That  fruit-laden  orchard,  that  precious  old  orchard, 
My  grandfather's  orchard  of  long,  long  ago. 

Directions. 

Four  ladies  in  workiDg  dresses  and  aprons,  each  cArrying  an  empty 
pftn,  a  palirig-knife,  and  a  pan  containing  ten  apples,  enter  and  sing  <*  My 
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Grandfather's  Orchard.*'  After  the  song  ladies  take  seats  and  engage  in 
the  contest. 

The  empty  pans  are  placed  in  front  of  ladies  to  receive  the  apples  after 
they  are  pared,  quartered  and  cored. 

The  apples  should  be  of  the  same  size,  and  prepared  as  carefully  as  for 
cooking. 


CORN  SHELLING  CONTEST. 

Recitation. — **  Corn.'* 

A  youth  of  twelve  summers,  sturdy  and  strong. 

Entreated  his  Grandfather  Gray 
To  give  him  a  subject  upon  which  to  write 

A  good  composition  one  day. 

**  Wal,  lad/'  said  the  grandsire,  nodding  his  head, 
**What  I'd  choose  as  sure  as  I'm  born 
Would  be  somethin*  easy.     If  I's  in  your  place 
I'd  choose  for  a  subject  jest  corn. 

**  The  happiest  days  of  my  childhood  was  spent 
On  a  big,  old  Connecticut  farm, 
And  the  great  fields  of  com  where  I  played  hide  and 
seek 
For  me  had  a  wonderful  charm. 

*'  We  boys  and  we  gals  numbered  seven  them  days, — 
To  look  back  it  seems  like  a  dream, — 
And  with  all  the  neighborin'  smart  boys  and  gals 
We  made  quite  a  spirited  team. 

'*  You  see,  in  them  cornfields  I  played  hide  and  seek 
With  old  Farmer  Brown's  youngest  lass, 
And  all  that  I  studied  for  in  them  days  was 
To  stand  beside  her  in  the  class. 

**I  went  to  the  buskin' -bees  always  because 
I  knew  Jennie  Brown  would  be  there, 
And  I  couldn't  miss  Jennie^s  kisses,  not  One, 
Her  cheeks  were  so  rosy  and  fair. 
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'*  Of  course,  you  don't  know  much  about  huskin' -bees, 
The  genuine  old-fashioned  kind, 
Sech  blushin'  and  bustlin'  the  purty  gals  made 
When  some  one  a  red  ear  would  find. 

<<  But  there  was  some  bitter  along  with  the  sweet 
The  hoein'  the  corn  was  the  worst. 
My  shoulders  would  ache  and  the  bilin'  hot  sun 
Created  a  terrible  thirst. 

"  And,  O,  how  I  dreaded  the  corn-shellin'  days. 
'Twas  dull  work  and  made  my  hands  sore. 
They  didn't  have  new-fangled  cornshellers  then 
That  now  you  can  buy  at  the  store. 

"  But  speaking  *bout  corn  there  is  one  thing,  my  lad, 
I  surely  must  not  fail  to  tell, 
And  that's  how  on  each  Sunday  night  I  would  go 
And  set  up  with  Jennie  a  spell. 

"  While  she  popped  the  corn  I  the  love  question  popped, 
And  on  a  bright  September  morn 
We's  married,  and  here  we  be  now.     O  yes,  lad, 
There's  lot's  you  can  write  about  corn."       [Exit 


Directions. 

Four  gentlemen  in  farmer's  clothes  with  handkerchiefs  tied  around 
their  necks,  each  carrying  a  basket  containing  ten  ears  of  field  corn  enter 
and  take  seats. 

Corn  to  be  shelled  by  hand. 


NAIL  DRIVING  MATCH. 

Song.—"  Hit  it  on  the  Head." 

(^/r.— "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Ryer  ) 

Everybody  should  he  careful 
How  they  drive  a  nail, 

And  no  one  should  be  discouraged 
If  at  first  they  fail. 
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Each  one  hath  a  way  that's  dif  rent, 

Some  will  drive  it  straight ; 
Some  will  drive  as  it  may  happen 

And  regret  too  late. 

As  we  start  will  we  continue 

So  we  should  start  right. 
If  it's  crooked  it  won't  straighten 

Drive  with  all  your  might. 
So  in  life  we  should  endeavor 

Rightly  to  begin, 
And  let  truth  and  virtue  keep  us 

From  the  paths  of  sin. 

If,  perchance,  you  pound  your  fingers 

Don't  sit  down  and  cry. 
Keep  right  on  and  be  determined 

That  to  win  you'll  try. 
If  to  drive  a  nail's  our  mission 

Wheresoe'er  we're  led, 
We  most  earnestly  should  strive  to 

Hit  it  on  the  head. 

Directions. 

Four  young  ladies,  wearing  carpenter's  aprons  and  men's  large  straw 
hats,  and  each  carrying  a  hammer  and  ten  nails,  enter  and  sing  "  Hit  it 
on  the  Head."  After  the  song* they  engage  in  the  contest.  The  nails  are 
driven  into  blocks  of  wood  placed  on  wooden  chairs. 


ELOCUTIONARY  CONTEST. 
Recitation. — **  Miranda's  Elocution." 

**  Miranda,  get  your  new  blue  dress 

And  put  it  right  straight  on. 
We'll  go  this  very  afternoon 

And  see  Professor  Donn. 
I  know  that  you  can  speak  as  well 

As  any  gal  in  town, 
And  I  propose  that  you  shall  be 

A  speaker  of  renown. 
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"  They  say  that  he's  the  very  best 

Of  any  body  round  ; 
He  knows  jest  how  to  elocute 

And  make  the  pieces  sound. 
Jest  go  and  twist  your  hair  up  high 

And  wear  my  big  shell  comb. 
And  don't  you  look  nor  act  as  if 

You  always  stayed  at  home. 

"  Don't  put  your  fingers  in  your  mouth. 

Nor  don't  you  up  and  cry. 
He'll  notice  everything  you  do 

So  don't  squint  up  your  eye. 
Ye  needn't  be  a  bit  afraid, 

They  say  he's  rather  prim, 
But  I  don't  care  a  cent  for  that, 

I  ain't  afraid  of  him." 


Professor  Donn  that  day  was  taking 

An  after  dinner  nap, 
When  suddenly  his  slumbers  were 

Awakened  by  a  rap. 
He  found  in  waiting  at  the  door 

Miranda  and  her  mother. 
He  asked  them  in,  they  looked  at  him 

And  then  looked  at  each  other. 


"  I've  brought  Miranda  up  to  see 

If  you  would  larn  her  how 
To  elocute,  you'll  find  she  knows 

A  heap  about  it  now. 
Our  deestrict  skule  is  goin'  to  have 

A  contest  by  and  by, 
And  give  four  prizes.     Miranda, 

Stop  squintin*  up  your  eye. 

"  Miranda  is  a  likely  gal 

She'll  git  the  prize,  I  know. 
There  ain't  another  gal  in  town 
Can  speak  so  loud  and  slow. 
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Miranda  says  she  wants  to  take 

The  rag  off  every  one. 
She's  piles  of  pieces,  some  are  sad 

And  some  are  full  of  fun. 

*'  I'll  have  her  lam  to  elocute 

If  it  takes  all  we've  got. 
I  know  she'll  git  the  biggest  prize — 

She  can  as  well  as  not. 
Miranda,  you  had  better  speak 

A  little  piece  or  two. 
Jest  put  your  speakin'  manners  on. 

And  keep  'em  till  you're  through. 

"Speak  that  one  'bout  them  little  boys 

Who  got  drowned  in  a  well. 
It's  kinder  sad  but  you  will  see 

She  does  it  awful  well. 
Start  in,  Miranda,  speak  it  loud." 
"  I  don't  believe  I  can. 
I  hain't  spoke  that  for  quite  a  while." 

She  whined  and  then  began. 

{Spoken  in  a  monotone  on  a  high  key  with  awkward  gestures.) 

"  Four  little  boys  went  out  to  play 

And  took  their  kites  along. 
They  wandered  here  they  wandered  there 

And  this,  sir,  was  their  song. 
Fly  your  kites,  fly  your  kites, 

Fly  'em  in  the  air. 
Fly  your  kites,  fly  your  kites, 

Fly  'em  way  up  there. 

"  These  little  boys  were  naughty  boys 

And  far  away  did  roam. 
They  thought  not  of  their  parents'  word 

Nor  of  their  home,  sweet  home. 
They  flew  their  kites,  and  flew  their  kites, 

They  flew  'em  way  up  high. 
They  flew  their  kites,  and  flew  their  kites, 

Until  they  touched  the  sky. 
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*  They  wandered  on  until  they  found 

A  very  deep,  deep  well. 
They  played  around,  and  played  around. 

And  in  it  soon  they  fell. 
They'll  fly  their  kites,  they'll  fly  their  kites 

No  more  their  kites  they'll  fly. 
The  boys  got  drowned  and  now  they  fly 

With  angels  in  the  sky." 


'  There,  sir,  I  told  ye  she  could  speak. 

I  know  she'll  take  the  prize. 
I  hope,  though,  that  you'll  make  her  stop 

A  squintin'  up  her  eyes. 
What  day,  professor,  shall  I  bring 

Miranda  up  to  you  ? 
I'll  stop  my  work  no  matter  what 

I've  got  on  hand  to  do." 


"  There's  not  an  hour,  my  good  dame. 

That  I  could  give  you  now." 
<<  If  that's  the  case,  Miranda  Smart, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  see  how 
You're  goin*  to  git  the  prize  that  night. 

But  laws,  I  do  see,  too. 
There  ain't  another  gal  in  town 
Can  speak  so  well  as  you. 


"  I'll  risk  ye,  come  along  now  home. 
Good-day,  Professor  Donn. 
•If  you  should  need  some  help  you'll  know 

The  one  to  call  upon. 
Miranda's  purty  good  to  mind 

She  never  tells  a  lie. 
The  only  fault  Miranda  has 
Is  squintin'  up  her  eye." 

[Exit, 
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First  Contestant  (a  girl,  dressed  as  an  old  lady,  ivith  cap 
and  spectacles,  enters  and  recites  the  folloiving). 


GRANDMA'S  LITTLE  MISCHIEF. 

I  wakened  very  early 

This  morning,  so  I  thought 
I'd  dress  up  just  hke  grandma. 

I  hope  I  won't  be  caught. 

I  went  to  grandma's  bedroom 

And  found  her  fast  asleep. 
Her  clothing  wasn't  scattered, 

Nor  laying  in  a  heap, 

But  everything  was  folded 

And  laid  across  a  chair. 
A  dress  all  mussed  and  tumbled 

Dear  grandma  will  not  wear. 

I  went  around  on  tiptoe 

For  fear  I'd  make  a  noise. 
Girls  always  can  be  quiet 

They  ain't  a  bit  like  boys. 

I  feel  so  very  funny 

Dressed  up  in  grandma's  clothes. 
And  then,  somehow,  her  glasses 

Don't  seem  to  fit  my  nose. 

ril  see  what's  in  her  pocket, 

I  hope  she's  fast  asleep. 
Why  here  is  grandma's  snuff-box, 

I  guess  I'll  take  a  peep. 

She  always  taps  the  cover 

Before  she  takes  the  snuff. 
I  don't  see  what  it's  made  of — 

Such  funny  looking  stuff.     {Takes  a  pinch,) 
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The  box  is  very  pretty 

But  must  be  very  old. 
It's  years  and  years  since  grandma  (Sneeus) 

O,  dear,  I'm  taking  cold  ! 

Why  here  is  grandpa's  picture. 

They  say  it's  very  true. 
I  don't  remember  grandpa 

He  died  when  I — ca-chew  ! 

He  died  when  I  was  little 

So  very,  very  wee. 
They  say  that  he  was  gentle 

And  used  to  kiss — ca-chee  ! 

And  used  to  give  me  kisses  {snees^s) 

I'm  'fraid  some  one  will  hear. 
I  don't  see  what's  the  matter, 

My  head  feels  awful  queer. 

I  do  believe  I've  taken 

A  little  too  much  snuff. 
I  don't  think  I'll  play  grandma 

I've  played  it  long  enough.     (JSfuezes.) 

O  dear,  O  dear,  it's  awful 

To  keep  a  sneezin'  so. 
I'm  'fraid  I'll  waken  grandma 

Ca-cho !  ca-cho  !  ca-cho  '  [Exit, 


Second  Contestant  (a  boy,  dressed  as  a  dude,  with  cane, 
silk  hat  and  monocle,  enters  and  recites  the  following), 

UNCLE  PHIL. 

Say,  have  you  seen  my  Uncle  Phil 

A  walking;  down  the  street  ? 
You'd  see  him  walking  just  like  this 

If  him  you  chanced  to  meet. 
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My  papa  doesn't  strut  like  that 
A  flourishing  his  cane. 

Some  one  asked  if  Uncle  Phil 
Had  really  gone  insane. 

I  said  I  didn't  hardly  know 
But  kinder  guessed  he  had. 

When  Uncle  Phil  heard  what  I  said 
It  made  him  awful  mad. 

He  tips  his  hat  back  on  his  head 
And  whirls  his  little  cane, 

And  talks  so  queer  I  hear  folks  ask 
If  he's  got  any  brain. 

My  pa  don't  act  that  way  and  folks 
Don't  ask  such  things  'bout  him. 

He  says  that  Uncle  Phil's  all  right. 
He  calls  it  just  a  whim. 

I  don't  like  folks  that  have  a  whhn, 
If  that's  the  way  they  do. 

I  don't  like  them  old  cigarettes 
They  choke  me  so,  phew  !  phew  ! 

My  Uncle  Phil  wears  just  one  glass 
A  hanging  on  his  eye, 

And  such  a  great  big  glassy  stud, 
And  such  a  big  swell  tie. 

He  talks  as  if  he  made  the  world 
And  thought  himself  .so  smart. 

He's  always  talking  'bout  the  girls, 
So  'fraid  he'll  lose  his  heart. 

I  heard  some  one  a  talking  once 
About  ray  Uncle  Phil. 

They  said  he  was  a  reg'lar  fop 
And  odd  enough  to  kill. 
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My  papa  never  acts  that  way — 

I'd  rather  \ye  like  him. 
He's  awful  good  to  me  and  ma, 

I  know  he  ain't  a  whim. 

But  I  must  go,  or  Uncle  Phil 

Will  catch  me  in  his  clothes, 
And  then,  O  mercy  goodness  me, 

/'//  catch  it  I  suppose. 

Before  I  go,  if  you  don't  mind, 

ril  try  and  show  you  how 
He  always  does,  I  mean,  you  know. 

The  way  he  makes  a  bow.  [Exit, 


Third  Contestant  {a  girl,  dressed  in  torn  clothes ,  with  sun- 
bonnet  on,  carrying  a  tin  pail,  enters  and  recites  the  fol- 
lowing). 

BLACKBERRIES,  WON'T  YOU  BUY? 

O,  blackberries,  blackberries, 

A  quart  for  just  a  dime. 
I  picked  them  fresh  this  morning 

They're  very  large  and  fine. 

When  t  was  in  the  bushes 

I  tore  my  dress,  you  see, 
And  I  am,  O,  so  sorry, 

As  sorry  as  can  be. 

I  pricked  my  little  fingers 

And,  O,  it  made  them  ache. 
I  didn't  cry  for,  really, 

'Twas  done  for  mamma's  sake. 

O,  blackberries,  blackberries, 

O,  won't  you  buy  a  few  ? 
I'm  getting  very  hungry, 

And  very  tired,  too. 
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O,  won't  you  buy  the  berries 
I've  tried  so  hard  to  sell  ? 

For  mamma  needs  the  money 
To  help  her  to  get  well. 


I  haven't  any  papa. 

There's  only  just  us  two. 
If  I  can't  sell  my  berries 

I  don't  know  what  we'll  do. 


O,  blackberries,  blackberries, 
Please,  mister,  won't  you  buy? 

I'm  getting,  O,  so  tired 
I'm  'fraid  that  I  shall  cry. 

We  haven't  any  money 
And  not  a  thing  to  eat. 

O,  won't  you  buy  my  berries? 
They're  very  large  and  sweet. 

If  you'd  a  little  girl,  sir. 

About  as  big  as  I, 
I  think  you'd  feel  so  sorry 

My  berries  you  would  buy. 

O,  blackberries,  blackberries. 
It's  just  a  few  I've  got. 

I  wish  some  one  would  buy  them 
The  sun  is,  O,  so  hot. 

You  all  look  very  happy. 

I  don't  believe  you  know 
How  bad  it  is  with  mamma, 

She's  sick  and  suffers  so. 

And,  O,  what  if  my  mamma 
Should  die  and  leave  me,  too. 

I'd  have  no  one  to  love  me. 
O  dear,  what  should  I  do  ? 
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O,  blackberries,  blackberries, 

No  one  will  buy  to-day. 
Perhaps  they  will  to-morrow 

I'll  come  again  this  way. 

[Exit. 


Fourth  Contestant  (a  boy,  wearing  overalls  and  straw  hat^ 
enters  and  recites  the  following), 

OUT  TO  GRANDPA'S. 

You  see,  dear  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
My  clothes  are  not  broadcloth  nor  silk 

Whenever  I  go  out  to  grandpa's 
I  wear  these  because  I  help  milk. 

I  drive  the  cows  down  to  the  pasture, 
Way  down  where  the  sweet  clover  grows. 

Old  Rover  won't  leave  me  a  minute 
He's  'fraid  I'll  get  lost,  I  suppose. 

The  cows  are  all  gentle  but  Brindle, 
She  kicks  and  acts  dreadfully  cross. 

They  know  me  and  start  in  a  minute 
Whenever  I  call  them,  **  Co-boss  !  " 

The  ducks  and  the  turkeys  and  guineas, 
The  geese,  pigs,  calves  and  the  goats. 

The  lambs,  colts,  chickens  and  gobblers, 
I  think  must  have  awful  strong  throats. 

It's  *' cock-a-doodle-do  "  in  the  morning. 
And  "gobble,  gobble,  gobble"  all  day. 

It's  "bah-a-a-a"  in  the  meadows, 

And  "quack,  quack,"  the  little  ducks  say. 

"Buckwheat,  buckwheat," — cry  the  guineas. 

Some  folks  think  they're  saying,  "more  wet." 
The  pigs,  "  iigh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh  "  keep  grunting, 
And  "  neigh-a  "  says  grandfather's  pet. 
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**  Moo-oo  **  is  the  sound  from  the  pasture^ 
Then  '*  ba  "  right  away  we  can  hear. 
There's  noises  all  over  the  barnyard, 
And  some  of  them  sound  awful  queer. 

Whenever  I  hear  **cut-ca-docket '* 
I  start  on  a  run  for  the  eggs. 

My  grandpa  thinks  Vm  awful  handy 
He  tells  me  I  save  his  old  legs. 

I  like  to  go  out  to  my  grandpa's 
It's  such  a  good  place  to  have  fun. 

The  folks  there  get  up  awful  early 
And  go  off  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

Some  day  I  guess  I'll  be  a  farmer. 

I  want  to  be  one  if  I  can. 
I'll  try  to  be  just  like  my  grandpa 

'Cause  he's  such  an  awful  good  man. 


[£xif. 


SPELLING  MATCH. 
REaxATiON.— '*The  Old-Fashioned  Spellin'-Bee." 

When  I  was  young  and  frisky-like  and  fond  of  fun  and  leisure. 
The   good   old-fashioned     spellin'-bee    to  me  gave  genuine 

pleasure. 
'Most  everybody  went  them  days,  all  ages  and  all  sizes, 
And  tried  real  hard  to  spell  'em  down  and  carry  off  the  prizes. 
You  see,  we  then  was  jest  the  age  to  think  we's  purty  knowin'. 
And  some  the  boys  and  gals,  not  me,  would  do  a  deal  of 

crowin'. 
They's  sure  they'd  spell  'em  down,  as  sure  as  they  was  sure 

they's  spellin'. 
But  who  would  carry  off  the  prize  at  first  there   wan't  no 

tellin'. 
One  good  old  spellin'-bee  we  had,  the  one  I  best  remember. 
Was  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow  quite  early  in  De- 
cember, 
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The  old  red  schoolhouse  seemed  to  stand  like  some  directin' 

beacon. 
Sometimes    it    fairly  seemed   to  smile  then   sobered   like  a 

deacon. 
And  then  again,  as  snowAakes  'neath  the  moon's  soft  light  was 

glist'nin'. 
And  merry  voices  floated  round,  it  looked  as  if  'twas  list'nin'. 
Wal,  when  inside  the  schoolroom  door  you  never  heerd  sech 

chatter, 
'Twould  made  ye  think  that  somethin'  sure  unusual  was  the 

matter. 
It  made  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  to  see  so  many  people. 
I  hardly  knew  if  I  was  there  or  standin'  on  a  steeple. 
And  when  I  heerd  "time  to  begin"  called  out  by  our  stern 

master, 
I  felt  real  shaky  and  my  heart  was  poundin'  all  the  faster. 
The  Pilgrims'  Progress,  good  old  book  for  saint  as  well  as 

sinner, 
With  scarlet  binding,  was  to  be  the  trophy  for  the  winner. 
That  book  somehow  was  like  a  spur,  it  set  us  all  on  fire. 
I  knew  then  I  was  there  and  not  a  standin'  on  a  spire. 
Jim  Hoyt  and  me  was  chose  to  lead  and  so  did  all  the  choosin', 
And  Jimmy  bein'  sweet  on  me  it  made  it  quite  confusin'. 
I  don't  think   Jimmy  cared   a  bit  nor  thought  it  one  bit 

crushin', 
But    I    could   feel  my  face  get  red   and  all  the   time  kept 

blushin'. 
Wal,  one  by  one  the  folks  got  down  on  some  word  they'd  dis- 
jointed, 
A  lookin'  sort  of  sheepish-like  and  awful  disappointed, 
Until  at  last  there  wan't  a  soul  but  Jim  and  me  a  standin', 
And  I  was  sure  the  master  soon  to  Jim  would  be  a  handin' 
The  book  we'd  ben  a  spellin'   for,   'cause  Jim  was  quite  a 

speller. 
And  everybody  thought  him  smart  and  quite  a  likely  feller. 
But  purty  soon  the  word  that  came  to  Jim  was  reconnoiter. 
He  hesitated  jest  a  bit  then  looked  at  me  and  sorter 
Seemed  doubtful-like  but  spelled  it  through  a  leavin'  out  one 

letter. 
He  didn't  show  in  any  way  that  he  could  .spell  it  better. 
He  fooled  'em  every  one  but  me,  I  knew  what  he  was  doin'. 
I  think  to  do  a  thing  like  that  might  well  be  called  blind 

wooin', 
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Wal,  when  we's  goin'  home  that  night,  the  stars  a  shinin' 

brightly, 
And    snowfiakes    dancin'  here  and  there  was  fallin'  on  us 

lightly, 
I  went  for  Jimmy  lively,  'cause  he  made  believe  a  missin'. 
Now  all  he  did  was  jest  to  say,  "  let's  make  it  up  by  kissin'." 
That  Jimmy  made  believe  to  miss  he  never  told  to  others, 
And  I  should  never  heerd  the  last  if  I  had  told  my  brothers. 
When    Jimmy  called    one    day  he    said — I    saw  he    wan't 

deceivin' — 
He'd  like  the  owner  of  that  book  and  'twan't  no  make  believin'. 
So  when  the  roses  was  in  bloom  and  it  was  fine  June  weather 
We's  wedded,  and  for  many  years  we've  owned  that  book 

together.  [Exit. 

Directions. 

Enter  teacher  dressed  in  a  large-figured  calico  gown,  hair  and  neck 
dressed  in  old-fashioned  style. 

Four  ladies,  representing  scholars  wearing  long-sleeved  calico  aprotis 
and  pantelets,  follow  the  teacher. 

Scholars  toe  the  mark  and  fold  their  arms  behind  them.  Difficult 
words  should  be  pronounced  after  the  first  or  second  round  to  prevent 
making  contest  too  long. 


BUTTON  SEWING  MATCH. 

Song.— "The  Bachelor's  Lament." 

(Air.—** Bring  Back  My  Bonnie  to  Me.'') 

I'm  a  bachelor,  heart-sick  and  lonely. 
No  charm  to  this  world  do  I  see. 

My  dog  and  my  cat  are  my  comp'ny 
But  they  are  no  comp'ny  for  me. 


Chorus. 


O  tell  me,  tell  me, 

Tell  me  the  place  there  may  be,  may  be 
A  nice  little  wife,  a  dear  little  wife 

To  always  be  comp'ny  for  me. 
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I'm  tired  of  being  a  bachelor, 
No  longer  I  care  to  be  free, 

I'd  much  rather  have  a  sweet  darling 
To  tell  me  how  much  she  loves  me. 


Chorus. 


O  tell  me,  tell  me, 

Tell  me  the  place  there  may  be,  may  be 
A  nice  little  wife,  a  dear  little  wife 

To  tell  me  how  much  she  loves  me. 


I'm  tired  of  going  to  the  opera 
And  sitting  alone  in  my  box. 

I'm  tired  of  sewing  on  buttons, 
I'm  tired  of  mending  my  socks. 


Chorus. 


O  tell  me,  tell  me 

Tell  me  the  place  there  may  be,  may  be 
A  nice  little  wife,  a  dear  little  wife 

To  sew  on  my  buttons  for  me. 


Directions. 

Four  young  gentlemen,  wearing  tailors'  aprons  and  black  skull  caps, 
enter  and  sing  "  The  Bachelor's  Lament,"  after  which  they  engage  in  the 
contest. 

Each  contestant  sews  five  buttons  on  a  vest,  putting  the  needle  through 
each  button  six  times,  fastening  the  thread  twice. 

The  thread  should  be  long  enough  to  sew  on  all  the  buttons. 


Reqtation. 


YARN  WINDING  CONTEST. 
-"The  Twisted  Stripe." 


Two  maiden  sisters  in  a  neat  but  weather-beaten  cot 
Had  lived  together  forty  years  contented  with  their  lot. 
Old-fashioned  flowers  filled  the  yard.     Bright  tinted  ten  weeks 

stock 
And  marigolds  and  dahlias  grew  each  side  the  pebbly  walk. 
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The  sisters  for  a  livelihood  sat  daily  at  a  loom 

Whose  ancient  look  and  creaky  sound  gave  a  weirdncss  to  the 

room. 
One    morning    when   the  roses  red,   the  old,   old-fashioned 

kind, 
.Which  o'er  the  weather-beaten   porch   for  many  years  had 

twined. 
Were  filling  with  their  perfume  sweet  the  humble  little  room 
Where    morning-glories  peeped  within  and  smiled  in  fullest 

bloom, 
The  maiden  sisters  quietly  were  sitting  side  by  side 
And  winding  carefully  a  stripe  with  earnestness  and  pride. 
Which,  when  'twas  woven,  would  be  laid  upon  their  best  room 

floor. 
The  one  now   laying   there  had   seen   full   twenty  years  or 

more. 
The  older  sister  wound  the  stripe,  together  it  was  planned. 
"Why  you  should  want  the  white  there,  Ann,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 
*Twould  be  as  homely  as  could  be,  it  needs  a  shade  of  red. 
ril  hold  it  up  and  then  you  see  if  Vm  not  right,"  she  said. 
**  No,  I  don't  like  the  red  one  bit,  it  doesn't  look  just  right. 
To  me  the  only  thing  it  needs  is  just  a  thread  of  white." 
**  But  white  would  spoil  the  whole  thing,  Ann,  just  look  at  it 

once  more." 
**  Yes,  I  see  how  it  looks,  but  think  just  as  I  did  before." 
*'  If  you  should  put  the  white  there,  Ann,  Td  never  weave  a 

thread." 
**  And  ril  not  weave  a  single  bit  if  there  you  put  the  red." 
And   so  the  stripe   was   laid   aside  and   nothing  more  was 

said 
About  its  being  finished  with  the  white  or  with  the  red. 
Each  hoped  the  other  would  give  in.     The  days  and  weeks 

flew  by. 
The  sisters,  though  they  would  not  speak,  would  often  weep 

and  sigh. 
One  evening  at  the  twilight  hour  Ann  rather  sharply  said, 
**  I'm  going  to  live  with  Brother  Zeke  and  vou  can  have  it 

Jane,  grieved  at  such  a  thought,  could  not  help  show  her  great 

surprise. 
She  could  not  find  her  voice  to  speak,  and  tears  were  in  her 

eves. 
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She  watched  Ann  till  beneath  the  hill  she  disappeared  from 

sight. 
''For  forty  years  I've  never  stayed/*  she  sighed,  "alone  at 

night." 
Ann,  weary,  soon  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  mossy  stone. 
"  I  wonder  if  I'm  doing  right  to  leave  Jane  all  alone. 
We've  lived  together  forty  years  as  happy  as  could  be. 
What  would  our  precious  mother  think  and  say  if  she  could  see 
What  I  have  done?   I  promised  her  that  I'd  be  kind  to  Jane. 
I  almost  hear  her  sweet  voice  sing  her  favorite  refrain. 


Sings.     ** '  Little  deeds  of  kindness 
Little  words  of  love 
Make  this  earth  an  Eden 
Like  the  Heaven  above.' 


How  silly  I  have  been,"  she  mused,  "to  leave  our  home  to- 
night. 
And  all  because  I,  stubborn-like,  was  bound  to  have  it  white.'' 
She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  very  slowly  said, 
"  I  guess  'twould  look  about  as  well  to  finish  it  with  red." 
Ann  slowly  homeward   wends   her  way  in  the  moon's  soft, 

mellow  light. 
The  lowly  cot  has  never  seemed  as  precious  in  her  sight. 
And  through  the  window  she  could  see  Jane  sitting  in  a  chair 
With  Tabby  lying  on  her  lap  her  loneliness  to  share. 
Her  head  is  resting  on  her  hand  and  as  she  softly  sings, 
"  Kind  words  can  never  die,"  to  Ann  their  mother's  words  it 

brings. 
She  lifts  the  latch  and  enters  in,  a  look  and  nothing  more. 
She  sits-down  in  an  old  armchair  and  takes  up  from  the  floor 
Old  Malty  who  is  fast  asleep  and  strokes  her  fur.     "  The  red 
Will  surely  make  the  stripe  complete,  we'll  have  it  so,"  she 

said. 
Then  Jane  stroked  Tabby's  silky  coat  and  said,  "  I  think  the 

white 
Is  what  we  ought  to  use  because  'twill  make  it  look  just  right." 
"Well,  Malty,  then  we'll  use  them  both.     I'll  tell  you  what 

we'll  do, 
We'll  sort  of  twist  the  red  and  white,  that  will  be  something 

new." 
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And  thus  'twas  planned.     The  red  and  white  together  soon 

were  wound. 
Two  happier,  lighter  hearts  could  not  in  any  home  be  found. 
The  sisters  lived  for  many  years  and  always  did  they  call 
The  twisted  stripe  of  red  and  white  the  prettiest  one  of  all. 

[Exit, 

Directions. 

Four  girls,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  old-fashioned 
dresses,  white  aprons  and  caps,  enter  and  take  their  places  behind  old- 
fashioned  swifts.  On  two  of  the  swifts  is  red  yarn  and  on  the  other  two, 
white. 

Only  half  a  skein  should  be  used  if  the  skeins  are  large. 


WOOD  SAWING  CONTEST. 
Recitation. — "The  Plucky  Maid." 

A  pretty  young  maid  who  was  willing  to  work, 

And  did  her  work  well, 
Who  never  read  novels  and  never  would  shirk 

Like  some  city  belle, 
Most  faithfully  tried  a  position  to  find 

But  sought  she  in  vain. 
This  plucky  young  maiden,  though,  wasn't  the  kind 

To  ever  complain. 
Her  hands  were  not  folded  in  hopeless  despair 

Nor  once  did  she  sigh. 
She  had  too  much  sense  to  e'er  say,  **  I  don't  care," 

And  never  to  try. 
So  when  this  and  that  one  would  answer  her,  **nay," 

She  tried  it  again. 
She  knew  she  had  just  the  same  chances  to-day 

As  ever  the  men. 
And  she  would  do  their  work  if  they  would  do  hers; 

'Twas  woman's  own  right. 
This  thought  gave  her  courage,  it  acted  like  spurs, 

Of  power  and  might. 
A  contract  she  made  with  a  farmer  one  day 

To  saw  up  his  wood. 
She  promised  to  saw  it  all  one  certain  way 

And  do  it  all  good. 
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The  old  farmer  smiled  as  the  contract  was  signed 

And  said,  **  my  young  miss, 
To-morrow,  no  doubt,  you  will  alter  your  mind 

And  ask  me  for  this." 
Undaunted  and  fearless  the  maid  shook  her  head 

And  answered  him  "  no, 
Your  work  will  be  finely  progressing  instead 

And  making  a  show.*' 
The  resolute  maid  found  the  very  next  day 

Prompt  help  that  was  good. 
Four  strong,  rosy  lassies  began  right  away 

To  saw  up  the  wood. 
The  pretty  young  maiden  had  nothing  to  do 

But  just  oversee. 
She  kept  to  the  contract  until  she  was  through 

And  once  more  was  free. 
Henceforth  the  young  maiden  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  good  sense  and  will 
Procured  her  more  places  for  many  a  year 

Than  one  maid  could  fill.  [Exit 

Directions. 

Four  young  ladies,  wearing  plain  skirts  of  dark  material,  men's  old 
coats  and  straw  hats,  each  carrying  a  buck-saw,  enter  and  take  places 
beside  saw-horses  on  which  are  sticks  of  equal  size  which  they  saw  in 
twa 
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COSTUMES 


The  ladies  of  the  chorus  wear  white  frocks  with  large  bright- 
green  ties — a  length  of  calico  tied  in  an  Ascot  answers  every 
requirement.  The  men  wear  white  duck  trousers  and  white 
blouses  with  green  bow  ties  matching  those  of  the  ladies.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  buy  enough  material  of  one  sort  to  make  all 
the  ties,  as  different  shades  spoil  the  general  effect. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Fogarty  is  dressed  entirely  in  flowing  dra- 
pery of  bright-green  with  all  the  gold  chains  procurable  for 
decoration — she  should  wear  a  white  statue  wig,  or  have  her 
hair  dressed  high  and  thickly  powdered. 

Biddy  Jane  and  Molly  Ann  wear  white  skirts  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  displaying  green  hose  and  white  slippers  with 
green  rosettes, — ^green  blouses  with  high  white  collars  and 
white  ties,  both  exactly  alike. 

Michael  James  and  Daniel  Miles  wear  white  trousers, 
green  blouses  and  white  ties.  All  four  ends  wear  bright-red 
wigs. 

Patsy  and  Timothy  costume  themselves  as  humor  may  sug- 
gest, but  both  in  as  ridiculous  and  mirth-provoking  a  style  as 
possible.  When  practicable  let  Patsy  be  large  and  stout  and 
Timothy  small  and  slim,  and  then  lx)th  dress  exactly  alike  but 
in  each  other's  clothes,  so  Patsy  can  scarcely  walk  and  Timothy 
hardly  be  seen.  An  enormous  green-paper  shamrock  should 
be  conspicuously  worn  by  each  one  of  the  performers. 


The  Shamrock  Minstrels 


SCENE. — Stage  is  set  with  foliage  drop  and  wings y  or  hung 
with  green  drapery.  On  raised  dais  in  centre  back,  throne 
chair  draped  in  white  and  green,  for  Mrs.  Bridget 
FoGARTY.  On  each  side  of  this,  on  platforms  raised  about 
a  foot,  chairs,  covered  with  white  {sheets),  for  male  chorus. 
Directly  in  front  of  these  in  a  semicircle  are  the  cliairs 
(also  draped  in  white),  for  the  women  singers.  About  two 
feet  from  chorus,  at  either  end,  two  chairs  for  the  end  men 
and  women.  Against  proscenium  arch  a  chair  on  each  side 
for  Patsy  and  Timothy,  each  draped  with  large  Irish  flag. 
The  two  end  men  carry  shillalehs.  The  end  ladies  carry 
autoharps  around  which  is  arranged  a  harp-shaped  frame 
of  thin  wood  or  thick  pasteboard,  covered  with  gilt  paper, 
the  effect  aimed  at  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  an  Irish 
harp. 

{The  curtain  rises  to  the  music  of  **  The  Harp  that  Once 
thro^  Tara's  Hall,'^  sung  by  full  chorus.  At  close  of 
second  verse — the  first  verse  is  sung  with  curtain  down — 
a  loud  chord  is  given  by  accompaniment^  piano  or  orchestra, 
at  which  all  sit  simultaneously  with  the  exception  of 
Michael  James  Fogarty,  7uho  stands  bowing  and  grin- 
ning at  the  audience.) 

Daniel  Miles.     Sit  down,  ye  ignorant  Oirishman ! 
Michael  James    {sitting  suddenly).      Who's  an   ignorant 
Oirishman  ? 
Dan.     Ye  are. 

Mic.     Who  are?     {Angrily.) 
Dan.     Ye  are. 
Mic.     Who?     {Violently.) 
Dan.     You ! 
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{They  repeat  ''Who?''  ''You!''  "Who?"  "You!" 
hack  and  forth  angrily  and  quickly  until  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Bridget,  who  rises  in  her  place  and  stamps  her 
foot  at  them,) 

Mrs.  Bridget  Fogarty.  Here  !  here  ! !  here ! ! !  Phwat's 
the  matter  wid  ye  ?  Will  ye  be  quiet — the  onmannerly  pair 
that  ye  are? — wud  ye  be  spakin'  furst,  widout  givin*  the  ladies 
a  chanst  ?  An'  quarrelin'  at  that — wud  ye  moind  me  blushin' 
fer  ye? 

Mic.     He  called  me  an  ignorant  Oirishman. 

Dan.     An'  ye  are. 

Mic.     Prove  it. 

Dan.     Faith,  I  will.     Ye  can't  spell  pin. 

Mic.     Oi  can  tho' — p,  n,  pin. 

Dan.  {laughing  uproariously).     Oh  ho  !  ye  left  out  the  i. 

Mic.  (laughing).  Who's  the  ignorant  Irishman  now — sure, 
there's  no  eye  in  pin — ye' re  thinkin'  of  a  needle — ye  that's  so 
smart,  kin  ye  spell  needle  ? 

Dan.     I  can  that — n,  e,  i,  d,  1,  e,  needle. 

Mic.  Well,  talkin'  about  ignorance,  thot's  wrong,  there's 
no  i  in  needle. 

Dan.  Begorra  but  there  is,  tho' — faith  ye're  thinkin'  of  a 
pin. 

{All  laugh  ;  the  ladies  twang  their  harps  and  Daniel  raps 
with  his  stick  on  the  stage y  Mike  subsides  discomfited,) 

Mrs.  F.  {to  audience).  Ladies  an'  gintlemen,*  it  is  me 
proud  privilege  to   presint  this  avenin',  to  yer  distinguished 

consideration (Dk-t^  chuckles.)     Be. quiet,  ye  spalpane. 

{Aside  to  him.)  An  aggregation  of  talent  sildom  aqualed  an' 
niver  surpassed.  The  mimbers  of  the  Fogarty  family  have 
sung  siverally  and  ginerally  befoor  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  and  with  unquestioned  success,  tho' 
I  say  it  who  shouldn't. 

Mic.     Why  shudn't  ye? 

Mrs.  F.  Shut  up  !  {Resuming  her  grand  manner,)  Av 
ye  will  give  us  yer  koind  attention  fer  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
so  we  will  do  our  best  to  merit  yer  applause  and  deserve  yer 
commendation.  {Glaficin^  at  Molly  Ann.)  How's  thot? 
{Aside.) 

Molly  Ann  {approvingly),     lligant. 

Mrs.  F.     Finally,  lastly  and   to  ind   these  few  remarks,  I 
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take  pleasure  in  introjucin'  Miss  Delia  Flaherty,  our  principal 
sopranny,  whose  burrd-loike  notes  have  long  been  the  deloight 
of  all  beholders.  She  will  sing  her  celebrated  melody  in- 
titled    ** ,"   assisted   by  the  Fogarty 

quartette. 

{Soprano  solo — Miss  Flaherty  ;  chorus  by  quartette.     The 
latest  popular  Irish  melody  should  be  introduced  here!) 

Dan.  'Tis  a  beautiful  song,  sure,  but  I  came  near  not 
hearin'  it,  at  all,  at  all. 

Mrs.  F.     Why,  how  was  that  ? 

Dan.     I  had  a  narry  escape  of  me  loife  this  avenin'. 

Mrs.  F.  {interested;  all  listen  attentively).  Tell  us 
about  it. 

Dan.  {dramatically).  Ye  all  know  oi've  a  poetical  turm 
of  moind,  an'  so  whin  I  came  to  the  bridge  below  here,  I 
thought  I*d  stop  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  avenin*.  There  I 
was,  a  leanin'  on  the  rail,  whin  suddenly  it  broke  an'  I  fell 
intil  the  ragin*  river. 

Mrs.  F.     The  saints  presarve  us  !     What  did  ye  do  ? 

Dan.     Oi  got  wet.     {All  laugh.) 

Mic.  Thot's  not  much  of  an  escape  to  that  I  had  the 
other  day. 

Mrs.  F.     An*  whot  happened  ye,  Mike,  me  boy? 

Mic.  Sure,  I  was  walkin'  me  way  pacefully  down  the  strate, 
whin  I  heard  a  thunderin'  noise,  an*  here  coom  a  runaway 
horse  a  tearin*  along — an*  before  I  cud  git  out  av  the  way 
I  was  knocked  down,  and  all  four  wheels  passed  over  me 
sinseless  forrm. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  wud  ye  tell  us  whot  saved  ye  from  instant 
death. 

Mic.  Oi  will.  I  had  a  picture  of  Mark  Hanna  in  me 
pocket  and  he  gives  protection.     {All  laugh,) 

Biddy  Jane  Fogarty.  Well,  it's  glad  I  am  ye  wem't  kilt, 
Moike.     I  want  to  ask  are  ye  still  in  the  shoe  business  ? 

Mic     I  am. 

Bid.     Thin  it's  some  new  shoes  I'd  like  to  be  gittin*  of  ye. 

Mic.     Allroight.     What  number? 

Bid.  What  number?  {Sticking  out  both  feet.)  Two,  av 
coofse ;  do  ye  take  me  fer  a  centipede  ? 

Mol.  Kin  ye  tell  me,  Misthress  Bridget,  the  difference 
between  a  rooster,  Uncle  Sam,  and  an  old  maid  ? 

Mrs.  F.     Faith,  I  can't.     Can  ye? 
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MOL.  I  can.  A  rooster  says  "cock-a-doodle-doo,"  Uncle 
Sam  says  **  Yankee-doodle-do/'  but  the  ould  maid  says  *'  anny 
dude'lldo."     (A// laugh.) 

Mrs.  F.  (addressing  one  of  the  tenors).  Misther  Foley, 
hav  ye  yer  voice  wid  ye  this  avenin'  ? 

Foley  {modestly).     Most  av  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Thin,  ladies  and  gintlemen,  we  will  listen  to  a 
tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Dinnis  Foley. 

(Tenor  solo  by  Dennis  Foley  ;  a  pretty  Irish  ballad,  such 
as  one  of  Scanlan* s  or  Olcotfs.) 

Dan.  Look  htre,  Michael  James  Fogarty,  whin  are  ye 
goin'  to  pay  me  the  dollar  ye  owe  me  ? 

Mic.  Take  shame  to  yerself,  Daniel  Miles,  fer  spakin'  av  it 
here,  befoor  all  the  gran*  company — come  here  ye  miserly 
spalpane,  an'  uke  yer  dollar. 

(Daniel  comes  across  to  r.  to  Michael  who  proffers  him  a 
silver  dollar. ) 

Dan.  No  ye  don't — I  don't  want  anny  such ;  give  me  a 
paper  dollar. 

Mic.  What's  the  matter  wid  ye  ?  a  dollar's  a  dollar,  ain't  it, 
anny  way  ye  look  at  it  ? 

Dan.     It  is  not. 

Mic.     Phwat's  the  difference  ? 

Dan.  (impressively).  Whin  ye  put  a  silver  dollar  in  yer 
pocket  an'  take  it  out  agin  ye  find  it  still  a  silver  dollar,  but 
whin  ye  take  a  paper  dollar  out  av  yer  pocket  ye  find  it  in- 
creases. 

Mic.  Mrs.  Fogarty,  kin  ye  tell  me  the  difference  bechune  a 
man  befoor  marriage,  an'  one  afther  ? 

Mrs.  F.  I  cannot, — av  ye  know,  will  ye  tell  us  yerself, 
Michael  James. 

Mic.  Befoor  a  mon's  marrit  he  has  no  buttons  on  his  shirt, 
afther  he's  marrit  he  has  no  shirt — before  he's  marrit  he's  a 
dude,  aftherwards  he's  sub-dued — befoor  he's  marrit  he  says 
he  wouldn't  marry  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  an'  afther  he's 
marrit  he  finds  he  hasn't. 

(All men  laugh  ;  women  express  indignation.) 

Mol.  Kin  ye  tell  me,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  ma'm,  why  Sunday  is 
the  strongest  day  in  the  week  ? 
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Mrs.  F.  Will  ye  plaze  to  tell  us  yersilf,  Molly  Ann,  why 
Sunday  is  the  strongest  day. 

MoL.     Be  course  all  the  rist  are  week  (weak)  days. 

Bid.  Talkin'  of  Sunday — I  read  'in  lasht  Sunday's  paper  of 
a  woman  in  Boston  who's  made  hersilf  lots  of  throuble 
marryin'  two  husbands. 

MoL.  Thot's  nothin' — all  the  marrit  women  I  know  have 
plinty  of  throuble  wid  wan.     {PVomen  laugh;  men  an^ry.) 

Mrs.  F.  {rising).  It  is  now  me  pleasure  to  inthrojuce  me 
two  talented  young  famale  relatives,  Biddy  Jane  and  Molly  Ann 
Fogarty,  in  their  celebrated  juetts. 

Bid.  (coming front).  A  juett  is  ut?  I  don't  know  as  I'll 
sing  wid  the  loikes  of  her  at  all  at  all — she  made  fun  av  me  top 
notes. 

MoL.  {coming  front).  Not  sing  wid  me,  bad  cess  to  ye, — 
it's  mcsilf  that's  not  sure  I'll  be  afther  singin'  wid  you  anny 
more.  I'd  hcv  ye  undherstond  /'ve  been  takin'  singin'  lessons 
from {Name  of  local  musical  *' light,  * ') 

Bid.  Is  thot  so — well  I  heard  he'd  been  sick  lately  an'  now 
I  know  why. 

MoL.  Kape  a  civil  tongue  in  yer  head,  Biddy  Jane  Fogarty 
— ye'U  not  convince  the  aujience  that  ye  kin  sing  be  talkin'. 

Bid.  I  know  thot — ^if  talkin'  was  singin'  it's  an  Adelina 
Patty  ye'd  be. 

MoL.     Whist,  whist !  come  an  now,  kin  ye  sing  or  can't  ye  ? 

Bid.     Oi  kin. 

MOL.     All  roight.     Do  ye  know {Naming 

popular  melody, ) 

Bid.     Nope. 

MoL. {naming  another,     Molly  names  * 

number  in  succession,  Biddy  shakes  head  more  and  more 
decidedly),  I'll  ask  ye  no  more  or  ye'll  be  shakin'  the  head 
off  av  ye  intoirely — whot  do  ye  know  ? 

Bid.  {naming  one  in  turn).     Do  ye  know  thot  ? 

MoL.     I  don't. 

(Biddy  names  a  few  without  success,  Molly  shakes  head,) 

Bid.  {despcUringly),  Oi  don't  wish  ye  to  git  the  palsy — do 
ye  know  *'  The  Wearin'  of  the  Green  "  ? 

Mol.     Faith,  I  do  thot. 

Bid.  The  saints  give  us  joy ;  thin  chune  up  yer  harp  an' 
let  her  go. 
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(Molly  starts  in  quickly,  accompanying  herself  on  autoharp.) 

Bid.  Wait,  wait !  *Tis  a  juett  we're  goin'  to  sing — kin  you 
sing  the  second  part  ? 

MoL.     Yis,  sure — or  the  twinty-second. 

Bid.  Nivcr  moind  the  rist — I'll  sing  sopranny  and  you  sing 
the  second  part — now.  (Biddy  Jane  starts  first  verse, 
Molly  Ann  roars  chorus  at  the  same  time,)  Hould  on  ! 
stop  !     Ye' re  singin'  the  chorus. 

MoL.     Well,  ain't  the  chorus  the  second  part? 

Bid.  Have  ye  no  sinse,  Molly  Ann,  or  are  ye  just  plain 
foolish. 

MoL.     Nayther.     Av  ye'U  sing  '* " 

{naming  an  Irish  melody  of  tlie  day),  I'll  show  ye  what 
singin'  is. 

Bid.     I'm  wid  ye. 

(Both  lay  down  their  harps  and  come  front  during  prelude. 
TJie  selection  here  should  be  a  humorous  one  with  a  bright 
refrain  to  which  the  two  ladies  should  do  a  few  pretty  and 
lively  dance  steps  exactly  in  unison.  If  the  selection  prove 
short,  it  may  be  followed  directly  by  a  B  number  of  the 
same  character,) 

Dan.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  I  had  a  fearsome  drame 
lasht  noight. 

Mrs.  F.     a  nightmare  was  it  ? 

Dan.  Sure  'twas  more  loike  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  than 
a  mare — I  dreamed  I  was  dead  1 

Mrs.  F.  Presarve  us !  'Twas  a  dreadful  drame — an' 
phwat  happened  ye  ? 

Dan.  [drily),     Oi  woke  up. 

Mic.  There's  wan  lucky  thing  about  me — ^no  mon  livin'  kin 
forge  my  name  to  a  check,  an'  git  it  cashed. 

Mrs.  F.  Ye  must  be  mistaken,  Moike — ye  don't  know  how 
cliver  these  forgers  do  be  some  av  thim. 

Mic.  No,  I'm  sure — not  wan  av  thim  cud  forge  my  name 
so  good  as  to  git  it  accepted  by  anny  bank  in  the  worruld. 

Mrs.  F.     Ye  must  have  a  very  peculiar  signature. 

Mic.     'Tain't  thot — ye  see  I  hevn't  anny  bank  account 

(Biddy  Jane  has  been  sitting  thoughtfully,) 

MoL.   (loudly).     Biddy  1 

Bid.  (starting).     Phwat  is  ut  ? 
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MoL.     A  penny  fer  yer  thoughts. 

Bid.  Is  it  a  chate  ye'd  have  me  be?  Oi*d  not  charge  ye  a 
penny  fer  me  thoughts,  they're  not  worth  it. 

MoL.     Faith  I'll  risk  it — here's  your  penny    (^Produces  it,) 

Bid.  (taking  it).  It's  a  clane  loss — I  was  thinkin'  of  yer- 
self.     (MoLLy  reseats  herself  in  dudgeon,) 

MoL.  Ye  naden't  think  ye' re  so  smart — ye've  a  good 
tongue,  but  Tra  the  girrul  wid  me  hands.  The  other  day  I 
wint  into  a  shootin'  gallery  to  practice  wid  the  rifle — ^there  was 
a  felly  there  to  moind  the  place  an'  I  had  him  stand  at  the  ind 
of  the  range  and  throw  up  silver  dollars  while  I  shot, — wud  ye 
belave  me  ? — I  niver  missed  a  dollar  ! 

Bid.  Humph  !  Thot's  aisy — ye'd  ought  to  see  me  lookin' 
through  me  husband's  pockets  ivery  noight.  (Jfmpressively,)  1 
niver  miss  a  dime  I 

Mrs.  F.  (rising).  Oi  now  have  the  pleasure  of  inthrojucin' 
roe  two  sons,  an'  tho'  far  be  it  from  me  to  boast  av  me  own 
immejut  rellytives — Oi  will  say  ye  niver  stand  the  chance  to 
hear  betther  singin'  than  Timothy's,  onless  ye  should  happen 
to  hear  Patsy's.  Ladies  and  Gintlemen  (grandly),  Mr.  Path- 
rick   Fogarty  and    Mr.  Timothy    Fogarty  in   their  cilebrated 

topical  song  " "    (Naming  the  refrain 

selected. ) 

Enter,  to  lively  music  from  R.  i.  e.,  and  L.  respectively, 
Pat  and  Tim.  They  are  dressed  as  typical  Irishmen — 
black  ^^  high' lows,''  coarse  woolen  stockings,  corduroy 
breeches,  vivid  green  waistcoats,  black  long  tailed  coats, 
old  silk  hats  with  a  pipe  in  each  hat  band,  Pat  is  a 
large  man  and  his  clothes  are  entirely  too  small.  Tim  is 
small  and  completely  lost  in  his  garments.  Both  bow  to 
audience.  Loud  chord  to  close  entrance  music.  Both 
face  each  other  quickly. 

Timothy.     Here,  here  !     Git  out  av  me  clothes  ! 

Patsy.  Indade  thin  I  won't.  Oi  had  harrud  enough  toime 
to  git  into  thim. 

Tim.  Well,  thin,  if  oi'm  to  wear  these,  ye  must  moind  wan 
thing. 

Pat.     Phwat's  thot  ? 

Tim.     Don't  tread  on  the  tails  av  me  coat. 

(Turns  round  and  displays  them  dragging.) 
Pat.     Faith,  I'll  have  a  care An'  I'm  shure  ye'll  not 
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be  treadin'  on  mine.  {Displays  abbreviated  length  of  his  awn, ) 
Let  her  go,  professor.     (To  music.) 

{Topical  song  and  dance  ;  local  verses  should  be  written  to 
music  of  any  of  the  popular  light  opera  hits.  After  song, 
Tim  institutes  a  grotesque  chase  after  something  in  one  of 
his  pockets.) 

Tim.     I  hev  it — ^I  hevn't — here  ut  is — no— yis {Ad 

Ub.  business,) 

Pat.  {watching  with  interest).     Can  I  help  ye? 
Tim.  {suspiciously).     Ye  cannot ;  ye're  too  anxious. 

{He  finally  discovers  bottle  in  inner  pocket,  with  sigh  of 
relief.     After  struggle  with  his  feelings  he  turns  to  Pat.) 

Tim.     Will  ye  have  a  dhrink  ? 

Pat.  {enthusiastically).     Will  a  duck  swim  ? 

Tim.  Hould  on — hould  on — are  ye  goin*  to  dhrink*  like  a 
gintleman  or  loike  a  pig  ? 

Pat.  {indignantly).     Loike  a  gintleman,  av  coorse. 

Tim.  {putting  away  bottle).  Thin  ye  can't  have  anny — sl 
pig  knows  whin  he's  got  enough. 

Pat.  'Tis  the  insultin*  baste  ye  are,  Tim  Fogarty,  an'  a 
chatin'  cratur  at  thot. 

Tim.     Phwat  do  ye  mane  ? 

Pat.     Ye  know  thot  horse  ye  sold  me  ? 

Tim.     Yis. 

Pat.     Yp  tould  me  he  was  a  fast  horse. 

Tim.     Oi  didn't. 

Pat.     Ye  did  too.     Ye  said  ye  drove  him  from to 

(naming   two   local  towns  or  places  about  ten  miles 

apart),  an'  that  a  frind  of  yours  wint  on  the  express  train, — 
an'  ye  said  the  horse  was  only  tin  minutes  behind  the  train. 

Tim.  Oi  know  thot — but  ye  see  the  train  didn't  start  till 
the  nixt  day. 

Pat.     Did  ye  hear  about  me  goin'  to  the  fair? 

Tim.  Faith  I  did,  an'  it's  little  to  yer  credit  that  I  lamed 
concarnin'  it. 

Pat.     Phwat  do  ye  mane  ? 

Tim.     I  heard  ye  got  onmannerly  dhrunk  there. 

Pat.     An'  thot's  a  thrue  word,  but  tworn't  my  fault. 

Tim.     Explain. 
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Pat.  Sure  ye  know  Fm  an  obligin'  sowl,  and  was  helpin' 
the  byes  out  ivery  way  I  cud,  an*  finally  they  got  to  bettin' 
dhrinks  on  the  races,  an'  got  me  to  hould  the  stakes. 

Tim.     Are  thim  the  shoes  ye  wore  to  the  fair  ? 

Pat.     They  are. 

Tim.     Phwat  koind  of  shoes  do  ye  call  thim  anny  way  ? 

Pat.     Sure  they're  patent  leather. 

Tim.  Patent  leather  is  ut  ?  Thin  I'm  thinkin'  the  patent 
has  expoired. 

{Music  to  seats,     Mrs.  Bridget  announces  solo  by  Daniel 
Miles.) 

(^After  Song,) 

Pat.  Mrs.  Fogarty,  ma'm,  'tis  the  turrible  amount  of  style 
ye  put  on,  maybe  ye  cud  be  afther  givin'  me  a  bit  of  advice 
about  gittin'  into  rale  high  society. 

Mrs.  F.  Sure  'tis  the  very  fountain  head  of  knowledge  that 
I  am — what's  the  point  of  ettycat  thot's  throublin'  ye  ? 

Pat.  I  don't  know  whether  to  buy  a  dress  suit  or  have  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Tim.     Do  you  think (^naming  popular  local  doctor) 

is  a  pretty  good  surgeon  ? 

Mrs.  F.     Sure  I  do. 

Tim.     ril  bet  money  there's  one  operation  he  can't  do. 

Mrs.  F.     Phwat  is  ut  ? 

Tim.     He  can't  take  the  jaw  out  of  a  woman. 

Mrs.  F.  Bad  cess  to  ye  fer  an  onmannerly  spalpane,  if  it 
wasn't  fer  shamin'  me  tinder  sex,  there's  an  operation  thot  I 
have  the  good -will  to  perform  on  yersilf. 

Tim.     An'  phwat  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  F.     Pushin'  yer  face  in. 

Mic.     Sure  I  can  tell  yez  the  funniest  thing I  wint  to 

a  church  sociable,  and  there  was  wan  lonely  oysther  in  the 
soup. 

Mrs.  F.  Whist,  whist !  me  bye,  thot's  none  so  funny — 
thot's  too  old  a  joke  about  the  oyster  in  the  soup. 

Mic.     Ah,  yis  I  but  this  was  tomato  soup. 

(Mrs.  Bridget  announces  solo  by  tenor.) 

(After  Song.) 

Pat.     Do  yez  iver  go  out  nights,  Tim  ? 

Tim.     Go  out,  is  it  ?     Do  ye  think  I  spind  me  young  loife 
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in  the  office  intoirely  ?  Av  coorse  I  go  out  and  the  iligant 
toimes  I  have  too. 

Pat.  And,  whisper,  Tim,  phwat  do  ye  tell  yer  woife  whin 
she  asks  what  made  ye  so  late  ? 

Tim.  Well,  sometimes  wan  thing  and  thin  another — ^lasht 
toime  me  excuse  didn't  worruk. 

Pat.     How  was  thot  ? 

Tim.  Oi  told  her  I*d  been  detained  at  the  office  trying  to 
get  a  balance. 

Pat.     And  phwat  did  she  say  ? 

Tim.  She  said  if  I  found  me  balance  I  must  have  lost  it  on 
the  way  home. 

Mrs.  F.  Arrah,  take  shame  to  yersilves  fer  decaving  a 
trustin'  woman — 'tis  a  pair  of  spalpanes  ye  are  intoirely  an*  ye 
can  jist  move  yer  chairs  and  join  the  lave  of  us  in  singin'  a 
chorus,  which,  ladies  and  gintlemen,  will  close  the  first  part  of 
our  program. 


PART    SECOND 


Any  bright  Irish  Farce, — or  Minstrel  Olio,  replacing  the 
usual  cake-walking  turn  with  jig  dancing  for  a  prize, — the  prize 
should  be  a  little  pig  led  on  the  stage  by  a  long  green  ribbon 
tied  around  his  neck, — prize  to  be  awarded  according  to  the 
applause  of  audience. 

Autoharp  or  zither  solos,  violin  solos,  quartettes  giving  old 
Irish  favorites  in  medley  or  singly,  an  Irish  sketch  for  two  or 
three,  recitations  or  a  monologue  all  are  suitable  for  an  olio  and 
readily  adjustable  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  the  performers. 


APOLLO'S   ORACLE 


AN  ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  ONE  ACT 


BY  ESTHER  B.  TIFFANY 

Author  of  "  A  Rice  Pudding,"  *'  Young  Mr.  Pritchard," 

"A  Model  Lover,"  "Bachelor  Maids,"    "A  Blind 

Attachment,"  "Anita's  Trial,"  etc. 


BOSTON 
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APOLLO'S  ORACLE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Priestess.  Maidens  —  a77y  number. 

Attendant.  A  Young  Boy. 


COSTUMES. 

The  Priestess  and  Chorus  wear  Grecian  tunics,  and 
upon  their  heads  fillets  of  leaves.  The  Boy  also  is  filleted, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  short  kirtle  and  sandals,  fastened,  as 
high  as  the  knee,  with  white  thongs. 


Copyright,  1897,  by  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co. 


APOLLO'S  ORACLE. 


Scene. —  The  stage  may  represent  a  temple,  or  may  be  less  ambitiously 
draped  with  some  simple  hangings  by  way  of  a  back -ground.  A  Grecian 
altar,  festooned  with  flowers,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  On  the 
altar  burns  a  low  flame.  From  without  come  the  voices  of  maidens 
singing,  and  drawing  nearer  as  they  sing. 

OPENING  CHORUS. 

Iphigenia  in  Taurin.** — Oluck. 


AIR. —  PRIKSTK8S*  Chorus 
No.  I. 


m^ 


I 


Bring    gar-lands  fresh,  bring        gar  -   lands      fair,  Our 


al    •    tars       white      to 


4— U4- 


lE^^t^^^k*^ 


al    -    tars       white      to  twine ;     .     .  And  come  with 


m 


^E3^ 


P^ 


fes    -    tal 


il         chant      and       prayer      To  grace  A    - 


(3) 
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pol  -    lo*s      shrine;         To  grace      A    -    pol    -    lo's    shrine, 


^i-l-f-l 


i 


± 


T 


m 


p 


(Enter  a  Boy  strewing'  flowers^  followed  by  Two 
Maidens  singing.  Then  the  Priestess  bearing  flowers^ 
then  more  Maidens  singing.') 

The  priestess  of  the  votive  train, 

Now  slow  approaching  see. 
Oh,  to  her  offerings  at  thy  fane, 

Apollo,  gracious  he ! 

Apollo,  gracious  he ! 

(  They  deck  the  altar.) 

Thy  purest,  whitest  lilies  yield. 

Oh  pine-encircled  lake, 
Thy  sunny  wealth  of  bloom,  oh  field. 

Oh  wood,  thy  fern  and  brake ! 

Oh  wood,  thy  fern  and  brake ! 


Bring  garlands  fresh,  bring  garlands  fair, 

Our  altars  white  to  twine. 
And  come  with  festal  chant  and  prayer. 

To  grace  Apollo's  shrine, 

To  grace  Apollo's  shrine. 


Apollo's  oraclk. 


(  The  Priestess  stands  behind  the  altar  and  lifts  her 
arms  in  supplication.     The  Attendants  sing,) 

No.  2.        AIR. — From  ''Jphigenia  in  Tauris/' — Gluck. 


(Then  they  turn  toward  the  audience  and  chant,) 

i 


rs: 


thoi 
tion,  mortal,  ask 


Hast  thou  a  ques-  ) 
itf 


5S 


now. 


i 


{^A  question  which  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  is  asked 
by  some  one  in  the  audience.  The  Priestess  lifts  her 
arms  in  supplication,  and  the  Attendants  invoke  Apollo, 
as  before.) 

No.  2. 


fe 


I 


m 


-G^- 


5^ 


Phoe    -    bus !      Phoc  -  bus       A 


pol 


lol 


^ 


=fe 


l^=f=^ 


^ 


i 
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(  Then  the  Priestess  takes  a  scroll  from  the  altar  and 
appears  to  write  on  it  with  a  charred  sticky  while  the 
Attexdants  sing.) 

No.  3.        A  III. — From  ''Iphigenia  in  Tauris.** — Gluck. 


Oh      priestess      pure !  ( )h     priestess     pure  !    Oh 


-^^^M-mw^Mm 


priest  -  ess         pure  I 

I 


prte 


g-^. 


^ 

::|^^ 


Write    the  niys  -  tic     screed,  So    that 

life 


--• 1- 


*— ^ 


-*■    -4- 


PI: 


mor  -  tal     eye      may       read ; 

.^..    ^-    ^.    -•.  -^-is?'" 


=F- 


Oh   priestess,  write     the 


F^?i#:feiigg^s^i^ 


mys  -  tic,mys  -  tic  screed,  That  mor  -  tal     eye     may    read. 
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( Then  the  Priestess  reads  the  answer  in  a  solemn 
voice  and  hands  the  scroll  to  the  Boy,  who  passes  it  to 
some  person  in  the  audience  to  hand  to  the  questioner. 
The  Attendants  then  chant  as  before^  '^'^Hast  thou  a 
question^  mortal^  ask  it  nou\**  and  again  when  the  question 
has  been  asked ^  invoke  Apollo^  and  tell  the  Priestess  to 
^^write  the  mystic  screed  J**  She  gives  her  answer^  and 
the  questions' are  continued  until  the  scrolls  are  exhausted. 
Then  the  Attendants  chant,) 


^ 


The  oracles  are    dumb. 


)^        The< 


I 


(  Then  they  sing  to  the  music  of  the  processional — No,  /.) 

Now,  priestess,  end  the  mystic  rite, 

And  quench  the  sacred  fire ; 
Return  to  far  Olympus'  height, 

God  of  the  golden  lyre, 

God  of  the  golden  lyre. 

And  when  again  thine  altars  smoke^ 

Again  thy  face  unveil, 
While  thy  protection  w^e  invoke. 

All  hail,  Apollo,  hail ! 

All  hail,  Apollo,  hail! 


They  circle  about  the  altar  and Jile  out.) 


8  Apollo's  oracle. 

Note  of  Explanation.  The  answers  are  written  beforehand,  each 
on  a  small  scroll  of  bark  or  paper,  and  are  placed  on  the  altar  and 
selected  at  random. 

An  announcement  should  be  made  before  the  curtain  rises,  that  at  the 
proper  time,  Apollo  will  reply  to  any  question  that  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no.  The  following  forms  of  reply  are  suggested  with  the  idea  of 
indicating  the  ways  in  the  which  the  oracular  replies  may  be  varied. 
With  a  little  ingenuity,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the  answers  sufficiently 
vague,  they  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

ANSWERS. 

Tremble  and  ask  no  further. 

Because  of  the  follies  of  thy  heart,  Apollo  hath  no  answer 
for  thee. 

Too  well  Apollo  loves  thee  to  say  yes. 

Yea  and  nay  and  nay  and  yea. 

If  sincere,  yea  be  thine  answer.  If  thou  triflest  with 
Apollo,  nay. 

What's  best  concealed,  stays  unrevealed. 

The  first  stranger  thou  meetest  on  the  morrow  shall  tell 
thee. 

Question  not  high  Olympus,  but  thine  own  heart. 

Thy  illustrious  race  hath  but  to  question,  and  Olympus 
ever  thunders  yes. 

So  glorious  a  fate  awaits  thee,  oh  mortal,  trifle  not  with 
questions  such  as  these. 

When  hast  thou  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  that  thou  darest  ap- 
proach his  shrine  with  vain  request  ? 

Apollo  knoweth,  and  knowing,  is  silent. 

Count  o'er  thy  head  the  passing  of  the  crow,  three  bring 
thee  yes,  five  bring  thee  no. 

This  night  shall  Pallas  Athene,  the  all-wise,  come  to  thee 
in  a  golden  dream  and  give  thee  gracious  answer. 

The  End. 


PLANTATION    BITTERS 


^  CoIoreD  J^antass  ^^  ^^o  ^^ 


FOR     MALE    CHARACTERS     ONLY 


(AS  WRITTEN  FOR  THE   BELMONT  TENNIS  CLUB) 


BY 

MARY    B.    HORNE 

AUTHOR  OP  "THB  book  OF  DRILLS "   "  THB   PEAK   SISTERS "    "  THE  CARNIVAL  OI 

days"  "professor  Baxter's  great  invention"  "the  great 
moral  dime  show  "  etc. 


BOSTON 
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CHARACTERS 
{As  originally  cast  by  the  Belmont   Tennis   Club,) 


UNCLE  JAKE,  an  old  kouse-servaut           ....  J.  Hbnry  Flbtchu 

AUNT  DINAH,  his  wift F.  Alcott  Pratt 

SAMBO  \  /      R.  B.  HoRN« 

BETTY  >  tkfir  children )    Harry  Pbasr 

MOSE     )  {  Frank  Lknnon 

LUCY,  MHlatto  girlt  kouseservant Kbndall  Wbston 

TILLY,  ditto Lincoln  M.  Grant 

GUESTS  AT  PARTY. 

JASPER  VINCENT,  a  colored  gentleman  from  New  York  F.  N.  Robbins 
POMPEY  JONES,  very  thin  old  plantation  negro,  repre. 

seniing  the  living  skeleton E.  H.  Barnard 

AUNT  CHLOE,  a  very  fat  old  cook^  representing  the  fat 

woman Jambs  Otis  Simonds 

ROSY  hEEt  a  young  negro  girl,  who  dances  Albert  F.  Haydbn 
BRUDDER  SCIPIO,  a  goodUooktng  darkey,  -who  dances 

the  clog R.  M.  DiAB 

CATO,  a  young  plantation  negro,  who  plays  the  banjo        W.  Lvman  Undbrwood 

yL\Lt.\,a  negro  girl,  who  dances  the  ballet  ....  Winthrop  Brown 

AMOS  GREEN,  a  house-servant,  who  has  been  to  the  theatre  E.  B.  Hombx 

MALVINA  SNOWFLAKE,  a  colored  lady,  who  sings  I 

„,,,    „,.,,,.,,„             .                                              >   .  C.  H.  Haydbn 

BILL  WILLIAMS,  a  nondescript  negro 


"\ 


SCENE.  —Dining-room  on  the  Abercrombie  Planution  in  Georgia. 


TIME.  —  Sommer's  afternoon  and  evening. 


Copyright,  1892,  by  Walter  H.  Bakbr  &  Co. 


COSTUMES. 

NOTE.  —  These  characters  can  all  be  represented  by  males. 
That  was  the  original  intention. 

Uncle  Jake.  Black  trousers,  short  white  coat  such  as  waiters 
wear,  high  collar,  black  stock,  white  apron,  spectacles.  Apron 
removed  at  party. 

Aunt  Dinah.  Chintz  dress  of  very  showy  pattern,  fan-waist 
gathered  to  a  point,  small  ruffled  shoulder-cape,  red  turban,  large 
calico  apron.     The  last  removed  at  party. 

Sambo.  (A  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.)  Ragged  calico 
shirt,  patched  trousers,  reaching  to  ankles,  held  up  by  one  home- 
made suspender,  old  light  socks,  very  heavy  rough  shoes,  tied  with 
white  string,  and  ragged  straw  hat.  Black  stockings  should  be 
worn  under  the  socks,  as  the  leg  is  likely  to  show.  Kangaroo 
costume. 

Bett.  (Represented  by  a  boy  a  year  or  so  younger  than  Sam.) 
Calico  dress,  rather  short,  white  pantalets,  loose  white  stockings, 
shoes  like  Samboes,  and  white  sun- bonnet.  Bett's  wig  should  be 
braided  in  little  tails,  with  white  cord,  so  that  the  tails  will  stand  up 
all  over  her  head.     Kangaroo  costume. 

MosE.  (As  small  a  boy  as  can  play  the  part.)  Very  short  linen 
trousers  and  calico  pinafore  (the  latter  should  be  daubed  on  the 
front  with  red,  yellow,  sepia,  etc.)  ;  black  stockings  will  represent 
bare  legs,  and  he  may  wear  old  light  slippers  or  moccasins.  A  very 
effective  dress  can  be  made  of  a  burlap  sack  or  bag ;  then  only  one 
garment  need  be  used.     Kangaroo  costume. 

Lucy.  First  dress,  ordinary  light  calico  dress,  white  apron,  and 
head-handkerchief.  Second  dress,  pink  silk  party-dress,  with  train. 
.  Tilly.  First  dress  similar  to  Lucy's.  Second,  yellow  satin 
party-dress,  with  train. 

Jasper  Vincent.  Pronounced  checked  suit,  black  and  white, 
cane,  and  eyeglass. 

PoMPEY  Jones.  Old-fashioned  brown  linen  coat  with  skirts, 
dark  trousers,  very  short  and  tight,  high  collar,  black  stock,  tall  hat, 
large  steel-bowed  spectacles.  Everything  about  him  neat,  but 
much  worn. 

Aunt  Chloe.  Very  full  calico  dress,  drawn  in  about  the  waist, 
a  light  shawl,  red  and  yellow  turban,  with  a  large  sun-bonnet  worn 
over  the  turban. 
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Rosy  Lee.  First  dress,  light  calico,  white  apron,  blue  ribbons, 
and  cape-bonnet.  Second,  red  tarletan  dress,  with  accordion- 
plaited  skirt. 

Cato.    Homespun  trousers,  calico  shirt,  striped  blazer. 
•  MiLLY.     First  dress,  similar  to  Rosy's,  with  red  ribbons.     Sec- 
ond, green  tarletan,  low-neck  and  short  sleeves,  with  accordion- 
plaited  skirt. 

SciPio.  Gay  striped  jumper,  striped  cambric  trousers,  ruffled 
shirt,  straw  hat  with  bright  ribbon. 

Bill.  A  nondescript  suit,  made  up  of  different  garments  of 
different  styles,  as  incongruous  as  possible.  As  Dr.  Bill,  tall  hat, 
frock-coat,  doctor's  bag. 

Amos  Green.    Neat  waiter's  costume. 

Malvina  Snowflake.  This  dress  may  be  an  extravagant 
caricature  of  any  prevailing  fashion. 


PLANTATION   BITTERS. 


ACT   I. 

Scene.  —  Dinine-room.  Sideboard  B.  c. ;  iabU  R. ;  settle  L.;  oid- 
fashioned  tall  clock  B.  i^,  corner;  chairs^  etc.  Window  L.  B. ; 
door  R.  B. ;  entrances  also  R.  and  L.  Strap  hangs  on  nail  beside 
clock.  Tambourine  hangs  on  wall  L.  Large  peacock  feather 
brush  in  corner  R.  b.  Uncle  Jake  discovered  counting  the 
silver  at  table. 

Jake.  Sixteen,  sebenteen!  For  de  Lord^s  sake,  wharfs  dat 
Oder  spune  ?  'Tis  owdacious  de  way  dis  yer  silber  eits  ter  strayin' 
off  roun'  de  place!  Maybe  Ts  counted  wrong.  One,  two,  tree, 
fo',  five,  six,  seben,  eight,  nine,  ten,  Ueben,  twelve,  thir-teen,  fo'-teen, 
fif-teen,  six-teen  —  dar  'tis,  seben -teen,  an'  dey  oughter  be  a  dozen 
an'  a  half.     {Calls  off.)     O  Dinah  !  Dinah ! 

Dinah  (outside).     Vs  a-comin' ! 

Jake.     O  Dinah  !  Dinah  ! 

Dinah  (without).    Wha's  de  marter  wid  de  ole  nigger ! 

Jake.     O  Dinah  !     I  say  —  Dinah ! 

Dinah  (at  door  r.  b.).    I  tells  yer  I's  a-comin* ! 

Jake.     So's  Christmas,  some  time  nex'  year ! 

Dinah  (coming down  to  v.).  What  in  de  name  o' gracious  ails 
ye,  makin'  sich  a  commotion,  an'  de  missis  an'  de  young  ladies  no 
more'n  sca-cely  outer  yearin' !  Is  Mose  failed  mter  de  water- 
bucket,  or  one  ob  de  yuther  chilluns  got  bit  wid  a  moccasin  ? 

Jake.  Laws,  Dinah,  jest  hole  on  to  dat  ar  member  o'  yourn, 
what'S  waggin'  past  de  endoorance  ob  a  common  nigger,  an*  set 
down  yander  an*  — 

(Enter  Lucy  and  Tilly  l.  giggling  and  punching  each  other. 
Dinah  hcts  dropped  onto  the  settle,  and  fans  herself  with  her 
apron.) 

Jake.  Now,  what  is  you  two  gals  a  leabin'  ob  yer  wuk  an* 
a-comin'  foolin'  roun'  yere  for? 

Lucy.     I  say,  Tilly,  you  do  de  axin' ! 

Tilly  (giggling).     I  don'  dars  ter ! 

Lucy.  Laws,  you's  de  timides'  yaller  gal  what  I's  eber  seen 
yit.     An'  you  know  you's  de  fav'rites'  one  o'  de  gals  wid  ole  Jake  ! 
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Tilly  {pointing  towards  Jake,  who  stands  near  the  table  Oh 
which  the  silver  lies  spread  out,  glaring  at  them  over  his  spectacles) 
Gracious  goodness,  Luce !  Look  at  de  eyes  ob  him  an^  de  set  o* 
he  shoulders. 

Lucy  {pushing  Tilly  towards  hitn).     Go  long,  gal ! 

Jake.     What  m  de  name  o'  goodness  does  yer  want  Xeidof 

Lucy.     Tell  him,  Tilly. 

Tilly  (giggling).     Darsn't! 

Lucy.  Laws,  you  is  de  bigges*  goose  for  a  nigger !  Dis  yer's 
what  we  was  tinkin\  Aunt  Dinah,  you-alPs  gwine  stand  by  de 
gals,  ain't  yer  ?  (Dinah  nods.)  We  was  tinkin'  dat  whiles 
missis  an*  de  young  ladies  was  away,  an'  not'in'  tickler  ter  do,  an 
—  an  —  Tilly,  you  go  on ! 

Tilly  (giggling).  Laws,  Luce,  ef  you  ain't  de  bashfulles^  j'al- 
ler  gal  in  Jawjy ! 

Lucy  (oracing  up).  Dat  are  town  nigger  is  a-stayin'  ober  to  de 
Peyton  Place,  an'  he  done  gone  an'  say  dat  dere  ain't  no  style 
down  in  dese  parts.  He  all  de  time  talkin'  'bout  York  State  an' 
de  lugs  dey  puts  on  up  dar,  an'  me  an'  Tilly,  we  thought  maybe 
you'n  Dinah'd  —  kinder  gib  us  ni.q:gers  a  —  a  — 

Dinah  (who  has  approached^  punches  Jake  in  the  ribs).  Laws, 
Jake,  de  younguns  wants  a  party ! 

(Bbtt  and  Sam  appear  at  window  L.  b.  and  listen,  having  heard 
the  word  party,) 

Sam  (aside).     Hi,  Bett,  dere's  gwine  ter  be  a  party! 

Bett.     Le's  lay  low,  an'  git  de  pints  ! 

Jake.  No,  yer  don't  hab  no  party !  Dere  ain't  no  sperrit  in  dis 
ole  nigger  fer  kickshaws  an'  sich  trash,  long  as  dere's  a  spune 
missin'  outer  dat  are  pile ! 

Dinah.  Laws,  Jake,  is  dat  de  upshot  o'  all  dat  hollerin'  what's 
set  dese  yer  narbs  o'  mine  in  sich  a  twitter,  fearin'  as  how  dem 
chilluns  was  — 

Jake.  Laws,  what's  chillun  to  silber !  An'  niggers  into  de 
bargain ! 

(Sam  and  Bett  nudge  each  other  and  hide  their  faces  in  their 
hands.) 

Dinah  (shaking  her  fist).  Don'  you  slander  dem  pickanin- 
nies !  Dere  as  likely  a  set  o'  younguns  (Sam  and  Bett 
straighten  up)  as  eber  I  seed,  notwit'stannin'  de  misfortins  ob  der 
inheritance  on  de  side  ob  de  fader !  (Sam  and  Bett  double  up. 
Meantime  Lucy  and  Tilly  have  been  whispering.) 

Lucy.  Come  now,  Unk  Jake,  can't  yer  be  sort  o'  'bleegin'  like, 
an'  twixt  Tilly  an'  me  dat  are  spune'll  git  founded. 

Jake.  Does  ye  know  whar  'tis  t  Case  ye  ain't  gwine  play  no 
tricks  on  dis  nigger  ! 

Tilly.     Sure's  ye  born,  Unk  Jake,  we  don't  know  notin'  — 
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Lucy  {interrupting)*  It's  jes'  dis  yer  way.  Dar's  one  place 
whar  dat  are  spune  mought  be,  an'  me  an^  Tilly  knows  de  place 
(Tilly  opens  her  eyes  in  amazentekt  and  then  giggles)^  an'  \vc  all 
hopes  ter  die  an'  be  burnt  up  everlastin',  ef  we  eber  tells,  thouten 
you  'grees  ter  gib  us  dat  party. 

Jake  (picking  up  the  silver).  Fin'  de  spune,  an'  den  we'll  talk. 
{Puts  silver  away  in  sideboard.) 

Lucy.     Oh,  come.  Aunt  Dinah,  stan'  by  de  gals ! 

Tilly.     An'  de  fellers'll  stan'  by  you ! 

Dinah  {meditating),     Dere's  de  vittles  ! 

Lucy.     Laws,  Dinah,  you  can  manage  dem  ! 

Sam  {having  climbed  in  the  windoiu).  Dat  are  tukkey  gobbler 
what  got  los'  las'  week,  he  turn  up  in  de  yard  jes'  now.  He  done 
look  powerful  fat ! 

Bett  {sitting  on  the  window-sill).  An'  missy  neber'd  know  he 
was  founded. 

Lucy  {patting  Sam).  Dat's  you,  Sam  !  You'n  Bett's  dat  cute, 
we'll  sure  nufFhab  ter  let  you  care  de  invites. 

Jake.  Dorr'  you  git  dem  chiiluns  inter  dis  ycr  business  'thouten 
you  wants  trubble.  Younguns  an'  trubhles  g(»e.s  ter^cdder,  an' 
dey  neber  ffoes  single,  neider. 

Dinah.  Laws,  Jake,  you  hole  dat  are  old  wrumblin'  tongue  o' 
yourn,  an'  jes'  lissn.  De  gals'Il  fin'  de  spune,  an'  you  go  kill  de 
tukkey.  De  chiiluns  ken  take  de  invites,  an' dis  yer  ole  critter'U 
be  preparin'  ob  de  vittles. 

Jake.     No,  yer  don't  cheat  dis  niyger !     Fin'  de  spune  fust  I 

Lucy.  Laws,  don'  you  worry!  Dat  are  spune's  someers. 
Come,  Unk  Jake,  go  kill  de  tukkey,  an'  we'll  make  dat  town  nigger 
open  his  eyes. 

Dinah  {to  Jake).  Come,  go  'long,  an'  when  yer  comes  back, 
dar's  de  spune ! 

{Exit  J  A  K  E  R . ,  pushed  out  ^  v  D  i  n  a  h  and  the  girls . ) 

Lucy.     Sambo,  say,  (\oyou  know  whar  dat  are  spune's  got  ter.^ 

Sam.     Dis  nigger  neber  seed  no  spune  I 

Tilly.     Come,  now,  Sam,  own  up.     You'n  Bett's  had  it. 

Bett.    Neber  had  it!     Neber  had  no  spune  ! 

Tilly.     Laws,  what'll  we  do  ? 

Lucy.  Git  dese  younguns  off  wid  de  invites,  an'  den  hunt 
her  up. 

Dinah  {to  Sam  and  Bett).  Come  yere.  (Bett  jumps  off 
window-sill  and  comes  forward  to  Dinah,  w/io  sits  on  chair  R.  f.) 
Now,  chiiluns,  you  jes'  lissn  to  de  mammy.  You  takes  de  invites 
down  to  de  Peyton  Place,  an'  ober  to  de  Huntoons,  an'  den  you 
finds  Mose,  an'  you  goes  to  de  cabin  an'  you  turns  in  for  de  night. 
Min'  what  I  tells  yer,  an'  laws,  honeys,  de  ole  mammy  couldn' 
count  de  good  tinj»s  she'll  sabe  for  ye  outer  de  supper.  Dere'll  be 
chickin  an'  water-million  an*  cakes  an'  —  {smacks  her  lips)  —  but 
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jes'  as  sure  as  yer  shows  dem  black  faces  o'  yourn  roun'  yere,  de 
daddy^ll  hab  dat  are  strop  ready,  an^  —    Clar  out  now  ! 

{Exeunt  Sam  and  Bett  r.  b.) 

Lucv.  Come,  Tilly,  les'  go  fin'  de  gowns  an'  de  fixings.  Ole 
miss  done  lef  de  key  in  de  cedar-closet  door,  an'  we  needs  ter  take 
de  bes'  dar  is,  ter  cope  wid  dat  fine  nigger.  He's  dat  elegunt,  he 
makes  yer  eyes  water. 

{Exeunt  Lucy  and  Tilly  l.) 

Sam  {popping  his  head  in  door  b.).  Say,  mammy,  Mose  ain't 
nowhar.  Sjiecks  he's  fell  in  de  crick  an'  got  drounded.  {Runs 
away.) 

Dinah.  Fo'  de  marcy's  sake,  whar  is  dat  chile?  Dis  ole 
woman  know'd  dere's  somep'n  goin"  wrong  dis  yer  ebenin',  else  she 
don't  hab  no  sich  turn  when  de  ole  man  call  —  Dinah!  Dinah  ! 
{Meditating.)  Spect  de  chile  can't  be  drounded,  case  he  neber 
took  no  likin'  to  de  water.  {Calls  off  r.)  O  Mose,  Mose !  is  you 
in  dar  ?  {Calls  offL.)  O  Mose,  Mose !  is  you  in  dar  ?  {Calls  off 
B.)  O  Mose,  Mose!  is  you  out  dar  .^  {Begins  to  cry^  and  call,) 
O  Jake,  Jake !     {Cries  louder.)     O  Jake,  Jake  !  * 

{Enter  Jake  with  the  turkey  killed,  but  unpincked.) 

Jake.     Laws,  Dinah,  ole  woman,  wha's  de  matter  ? 

Dinah.  Jake,  you  ole  nigger,  it's  de  jedgment  o'  de  Lord  on 
ye.  De  pickaninny's  done  gone  an'  got  los'.  Dat  are  blessed  leetle 
Mose,  de  light  ob  he  mammy's  eyes,  de  core  ob  dis  yer  ole  nigger's 
heart.  {Sobs.)  An'  you-all  says,  what's  younguns  to  spunes, 
{Rocks  back  and  forth  sobbing.) 

Jake  {throwing  down  turkey  near  settle).  Laws,  ole  woman, 
de  chile's  all  right ! 

Dinah.  Whar  den  ?  Fin'  him  ef  yer  can  !  I's  hollered  till  Ts 
hoarse,  an'  de  yuther  chilluns  don'  know  whar  he  is ! 

Jake  {taking alarm).  Come  on,  ole  woman  !  De  gals  is  hunt- 
in'  for  de  spune,  an'  we'll  hunt  for  de  youngun. 

{Exeunt  Jake  and  Dinah  r.     Enter  Mose  r.  b.,  having  first 
peeped  in y  to  see  that  no  one  is  present.     Comes  down  c.  licking 
the  silver  spoon.) 

Mose  {sings).    Air.  —  **  Nancy  Till." 

Down  in  de  cook-house,  close  by  de  spring, 
Dere  dey  keeps  de  Masses- jug,  an  ebry  sweet  ting. 
Dere  dey  keeps  de  jellies,  an*  dere's  de  jam. 
Oh,  my  gollies  I  ain'  dis  little  nigger  cram  ! 

Come,  den  come  !  des  take  dis  'p«on 

An'  try  her  on  de  sweets,  by  de  light  ob  dc  mooo. 

Oh,  my  eye  !     Ain't  dis  nigger  full, 

Clar  way  up  to  de  top  ob  de  wnol. 
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Fust  come  de  honey,  dat  so  hieh  ! 

Den  come  de  'lasses  an'  de  jelly  an'  de  pie ! 

Nex'  come  cxistard,  den  come  jam, 

Oh,  my  gollies,  ain'  dis  little  nigger  cram ! 

Come  den,  come  !  etc. 
(y4/  close  of  song  MosE  listens  to  approaching  steps,) 

MosE  {hiding  spoon  in  his  dress) .  Spect  dis  chile  better  sabe 
de  spoon !     Mought  be  somep'n  good  roun'  yere  fo'  mornin* ! 

Jake  {outside),  I  tells  yer  dat  I  heard  dat  chile's  voice  a 
singin' ! 

MosE.  Spect  "  dat  chile  "  better  git !  {Crawls  under  settle; 
draws  the  turkey  under  after  him.) 

Dinah  {outside).  Ef  yer  heard  him  singin',  sure  nuffit  must  ha' 
been  in  de  angels'  choir,  'case  he's  gone  up  from  yere.  Ef  he  was 
on  dis  yearth,  we'd  a  found  him. 

{Enter  Jake  and  Dinah  talking  r.    Enter  Lucy  and  Tilly  l., 
with  party -dresses  on  their  arms.) 

Jake.  Laws,  ole  woman,  you's  los'  what  little  sense  de  Lord  gib 
yer! 

Lucy.  What's  all  dis  bobolation  'boul?  We-ali's  gittin'  ready 
for  de  party. 

Jake.  De  chile's  los',  dat  are  leetle  Mose,  an'  de  ole  woman's 
got  took  wid  de  narbs  'bout  it.  Laws,  dem  chilluns  ain't  gwine  ter 
stay  lost !     No  sich  luck  !     Ef  dey  was  spunes  ! 

Dinah.  Dere  ain't  gwine  ter  be  no  party  in  dis  house,  not  ti41 
dat  chile's  found. 

Lucy  and  Tilly.     O  Aunt  Dinah  ! 

Jake.  Whar's  dat  tukkey  what  I  killed  ?  Pears  like  dis  yer  is  a 
losin'  'casion  ! 

Lucy.  He's  proberly  flew  off.  Like's  not  ye  didn*  kill  him 
right  dead  ! 

Jake.  Didn'  kill  him  }  Spect  I  kin  wrins:  ^  gobbler's  neck  ef  I 
can't  stopde  rattlin'  tongues  o'  de  wimmin  critters. 

Tilly.     Reckon  he's  gone  wid  Mose  an'  de  spune ! 

Jake.  Dat  are  ain'  possible,  'case  de  ole  woman's  got  de  chile 
located  in  de  Kingdom  Come. 

Dinah  {who  has  been  peering  about  under  chairs  and  table,  and 
looking  in  sideboard,  reaches  under  settle) .  Dere's  somep'n  under 
yere,  wid  feaders  ! 

Jake.  Must  be  dat  tukkey !  Mose  couldn't  a  got  his  plumage 
so  soon ! 

(Dinah  pulls  out  the  turkey:) 

Tilly  {who  has  peeped  under  settle).  Try  aein.  Aunt  Dinah, 
'case  'twould  be  a  burnin'  shame  to  gib  up  de  party! 

(Dinah  reaches  under  settle  again  and  drags  Mose  out.) 
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Jake.  Hi!  you  limb  ob  Satan!  Wait  till  de  daddy  gits  de 
strop  !     {Takes  down  strap  and  lashes  about  with  it,) 

Dinah  {shaki fiir  'Slos^).  Wliar  yer  bin  all  dis'time.**  Scarin' 
de  life  outen  de  ole  mammy  ! 

MOSE  (douWi//^  up  and  i/vini^).  Is  been  sick,  mammy!  Ts 
had  de  pains  dretful  bad  I     Spect  I's  j^ot  de  colic. 

Dinah  (to  Jake).  Dar  now.  put  away  dat  are  strop,  de  ole 
woman  wasn'  so  fur  wrong  I  De  poor  chile  mought  a  been  a  angel 
ef  de  mammy  hadn'  foun'  liim  in  time!  {Cuddling  MosE.)  Come 
now,  honey  I  don'  cry  I  De  mammy's  got  a  dose  in  de  cab^n  dat'll 
fix  de  zo\\z  fine  ! 

MosE  {briii/iteninir  up).  Does  yer  take  it  in  a  spoon?  (Jake 
^'oans.) 

Tjlly  and  Lucy  {aside  to  Mose).  Sh,  sh  !  Don'  talk  'bout 
spunes ! 

Dinah  {taking  Mose  in  her  arms).  No,  honey,  dat's  de  medi- 
cine what  yer  drinks  outen  de  bottle  I 

{Carries  MoSE  off  R.  B.     The  thild  winks  at  the  audience  o7'er  her 
shoulder,) 

Jake  {picking  up  the  turkey).  Dat  are  ole  woman's  de  biggest 
fool !  {Notices  the  dresses.)  What  you  gals  a-doin'  wid  dem 
gowns  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  you  go  'lonij !  You  tend  to  de  rangerments  ob  de 
party,  an'  leab  us  to  do  credit  to  de  style  ob  de  State  ob  Jawjy  *gin 
dat  ob  de  State  ob  New  York  ! 

Jake  {grumbling  and  walking  off).  Gals  ain'  no  credit  to  de 
style  ob  enny  state !  Dey  links  dey  adorns  de  state  ob  matrimony, 
but  dey  is  a  tribberlation  to  mankin'  from  de  beginnin'  to  de  end! 

{Kxit  Jake  r.  with  turkey.) 

Lucy.  Dat's  a  jjood  riddance !  Now  we-alPs  got  ter  'cide  de 
matter  o'  dese  eowns  ! 

Tilly  (looking  at  the  dress  on  Lucy's  arm).  Well,  den,  dis 
niirger  ain'  orwine  to  war  no  valler  eowns,  case  dev  don^  suit  de 
CO  nploxion  oh  her  skin.     Pink\s  de  color  what  I's  allers  crabinM 

Lucy.  Liws,  now.  hear  dat !  De  complexion  ob  her  skin  ! 
Wlio's  de  vallerest  niijcrer  in  de  country  ?  An^  who  eber  heard 
tell  o'  puttin'  pink  onter  yaller? 

Tilly.     Dat's  jes'  de  chune,  don'  yer  know  t 

Pink  an'  vnllpr 
Ketch  flc'fcllar! 

Lucy.  Laws  now,  you's  a-iirittin'  ob  you'se'f  up  to  ketch  dat 
town  niijfeer  I 

Tilly  (r/o'//;/"').     Ain'  wc  bof  on  us  up  to  de  same  mcket  ? 

Lucy  (st-riotKlv).  Dorp's  notin*  tnkos  a  town  ni'jirer  like  cle  far- 
ness  ob  de  skin,  an'  now  I  tells  vcr  dis,  an'  vou  min'  what  I  tells 
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ycrl     You  war  dis  yaller  gown  an'  you's  got  him  sure  nuff,  case 
de  yaller  upon  de  yaller  makes  de  yaller  gal  look  white. 

Tilly  {opening  her  eyes  wide).    You  don'  say  so !     Well,  den, 
shift  her  ober.  '        ' 

{Exchange  dresses,     Lucy  places  hers  on  chair.    Tilly  does  same,) 

r^^^^l.^^J^f^)'    ^'>'—*' Charming  Gavotie."    Arranged  by 
/.  C.  MuUaly^  ^       -^ 


When  dat  nieger  Vincent  comes  to-night, 
Look  you,  Tiny  gaJ,  now  don'  take  frjht. 
Ketch  yer  gown  up  dis  way,  dis  way, 


(  Together,) 


Lucy. 


"■"•■-••  J"'   ftvTTii   u|j  Vila  wr«i 

Turn  yer  toes  out  dat  way 
Make  a  curchy  dis  way,  di 


is  way ! 


Oh,  we're  pei  ty  gals  now,  don'  fergit, 
An  we'll  make  dat  Vincent  tink  so  yit. 


Ketch  yer  gown  up  dis  way,  dis  way ; 
No,  no,  no,  not  dat  way  — 
You's  a  stupid  yaller  gal ! 


Tilly  {sings). 


{Dance.) 


{Together.) 


What  vou  put  on  airs  fcr  ?  I's  no  fool ; 

Ain't  I  laro  de  ways  in  de  colored  school? 
Ketch  me  gown  up  dis  way,  dis  way, 
Turn  me  toes  out  dat  way. 
Make  a  curchy  dis  way,  dis  way ! 


Oh,  we're  perty  i 
An^  we'll  make  d 


lis  now,  don'  fer^git. 
It  Vincent  — 


{Enter  Sam  and  Bett  l.  b.) 

Sam.     Hi.  gals !  he's  out  yander !     {Giggles.) 

Lucy  and  Tilly.  Who's  out  yander  ?  (Vincent  passes  win- 
dow^ lookinff  in.) 

Bett.     Dat  are  swell  nig^ger  from  York  State. 

Sam.     We-all  fetched  him  alon<j  arly. 

Lucy  {seizing  her  gown  and  handing  it  to  Tilly)  .  Laws  sakes, 
Tilly,  ain't  we  in  a  pucker  ? 

(Tilly  puts  Lucy's  gown  on  chair  with  hers  and  stands  before  it, 
trying  to  hide  them.    Vincent  appears  at  door  R.  b.) 

Sam.  Come  in,  Mr.  Vincent,  de  gals  is  yere,  an'  (giggling) 
so's  de  gowns ! 

1  This  sone  is  written  for  the  air  only  to  be  found  in  this  gavotte.  The  first  verse  is 
vaxi%  to  the  first  sixteen  mea<4ures,  next  sixteen  for  interlude  and  dance,  next  sixteen  for 
MCOnd    verse.      Lucv's    extravagant    action    and   Ti11v'«    awlcwarrl    imitatinn    maV#>    th« 


point  of  the  Mmg. 


Lucy's  extravagant  action  and  Tilly's  awkward  imitation  oiake  the 
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{Enter  Vincent.    Sam  and  Bett  run  off  l.  b.    Vincent  makes 
an  exaggerated  bow ^  Lucy  an  elaborate  courtesy.     TiiA.Y giggles,^ 

Vincent.     Good-evenin',  Miss 

Sam  {putting  head  in  at  window).  Say,  dat  nigger's  Luce,  an* 
t'other  one,  she's  Tilly  !     {Disappears,) 

Vincent.     Good-evenin',  Miss  Lucy! 

Lucy.     Good-ebenin\  Mister  Vincent! 

Vincent.     The  compliments  of  the  evenin'  to  you,  Miss  Tilly! 

TiLLy  {spreading  out  her  gown  to  hide  chair,  and  making  a  bob^ 
bing  court sey).      Howdy! 

Lucy  {aside).     Tilly  !    ( To  Vincent.)    Take  a  cheer ! 

(Sam  and  Bett  conceal  themselves   outside  window  and  listen, 
showing  themselves  occasionally.) 

Vincent.  No,  thank  you,  young  ladies  !  I  perceive  that  I  have 
arove  upon  the  scene  a  leetle  prematoorly,  so  to  speak,  an'  — 

Tilly  {clapping  her  hands).  Laws,  ain't  he  de  eleguntest  nig- 
ger a-goin'  ? 

Lucy  {aside).  Hole  yer  tongue,  Tilly,  yer'll  spile  ebryting! 
{To  Vincent.)  VVe-all's  berv  happy  ter  see  yer,  ef  it  is  a  leetle 
arly.  Dem  youn  .uns  is  so  fiill  o'  dar  tricks,  dey  naos'  proberly 
gabe  ye  de  wrong  time. 

Vincent.  Oh,  aw!  In  York  State,  whar  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
weside,  there  are  so  many  kyinds  of  parties  — 

Tilly.     Laws  now,  is  dey  ? 

Lucy  {aside).     Keep  quiet,  can't  yer  ? 

Vincent.  An'  as  the  juveniles  wequested  the  pwesence  of  your 
humble  sarvent  immejate,  I  pcrsoomed  it  was  arternoon  tea. 

Tilly.  Laws,  we  takes  our  tea  aown  to  Jawjy  when  we  has 
our  supper,  time  de  chick'ns  goes  to  roost ! 

Lucy  {aside).     Hoi'  yer  tongue,  gal  ! 

Vinc.     Oh,  ah  !  indeed  ! 

Lucy.  We -all's  bery  sorry  dat  de  younguns  was  so  free,  but 
all  de  same  we's  happy  to  see  yer,  'case  we's  dat  int'rested  to 
year  'bout  de  State  oij  New  York,  an'  binie-by,  when  de  yuthers 
come,  dere  won't  be  no  chance.  We's  horn  an'  bred  in  Jawjy,  an' 
we  don'  believe  thar's  nothin'  up  lo  York  enny  better'n  what  we 
gits  down  yere. 

Vinc.  {scornfully).  Nothin'  better?  Oh,  the  ignowance  of  this 
benighted  land  ! 

Tilly.  'Tain't  alius  nio;ht,  an'  'tain't  sca'cely  what  yer  could  call 
ebenin'  yit,  ye  come  so  arlv.     Maybe  dem's  York  styles ! 

Vinc.  {ignoring  Tilly).  .Miss  Lucy,  listen  to  what  I  welate, 
and  if  in  this  poor  an'  liarrcn  land  you  c.in  perdooce  aught  to  wival 
the  chahms  of  New  York  City,  I  will  wetire  into  oblivion. 

Lucy  {with  an  air).     I'crceed  1 

\'i\'C.  Fust  take  the  theavtres  I  Thirty  on  'em  in  full  blast ! 
Kust-clasb  ones,  whar  the  swells  congwegatc  to  see  the  gweat  actors 
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from  foreign  lands,  Henry  Irving,  Sara  Bernhardt,  the  Jarsey  Lily, 
an'  sich  ;  an'  others  that  patwonize  home  talent  an  entertain  the 
multitudes.  Did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Bill  an'  the  famous  Kangaroo 
Dance?  Did  they  ever  run  one  hundred  an'  two  nights  in  Geor- 
gia? {Girls  stare.)  An'  the  /talian  Opewah,  with  the  divine 
Patti !     Does  she  give  last  appearances  in  i/tis  State? 

Tilly.     Dunno ! 

ViNC.  Then  thar's  the  German  Opewah,  with  tickets  at  five  dol- 
lars a  head.  (Tilly  daps  both  hands  to  her  head,  atui  groans.) 
Can  Georgia  compete  with  that?  Do  the  dulcet  stwains  of  the 
moosic  of  the  —  future  —  ahem  I  —  aliem  !  —  float  in  the  —  in  the  — 
in  the  air  —  of —  of —  these  parts  f 

Tilly.     Laws,  Luce,  do  they? 

Lucy.     Hole  on,  Tilly,  an'  year  the  rest! 

ViNC.  An'  then  for  the  lower  classes  thar's  the  Circus,  with 
the  acrobats'  performances  on  the  flying  trapeze ;  an'  the  dime 
museums  with  the  fat  women,  the  living  skeletons,  and  other  curi- 
osities. Then  thar's  the  minstrel  shows,  with  the  clog-dance  at- 
tachment, an'  the  banjo  concerts.  There's  balls  an'  parties  an' 
the  ballet  — 

Tilly.     Good  Lord !  has  you  seen  'em  allf 

ViNC.  Most  sartainly !  An'  tliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  attwac- 
tions  of  the  gweat  city. 

Lucy.  We  don'  doubt  yer  word,  an'  we  hopes  ter  die  ef  we 
can  outshine  de  elegance  od  all  dat  are;  but — {glancing  toward 
clock), 

ViNC.  {taking  the  hint).  You  will  excuse  me,  ladies,  an'  I  will 
wetiah  to  wetum  at  the  hour  you  will  appint. 

Lucy.  You  is  bery  obleegin' !  In  Jawjy  we  begins  our  festibi- 
ties  'bout  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  we  ho|3es  ter  enj'y  de  pleas- 
ure ob  you-all's  society. 

Tilly.  Yer  k'n  come  along  o'  Amos  Green.  He'll  git  ye  here 
all  right . 

(Vincent ^A/r^fj  at  Twam  through  his  eyeglasses,  bows  to  Lucy; 
exit  R.  B.) 

Tilly  {seizing gowns).  Laws,  Luce,  'pears  to  me  he's  a  pill  to 
swaller ! 

Lucy.     Tilly,  you-all's  de  greenest  nigs^er  what  I's  eber  seen  ! 
Tilly.     Ef  I's  green,  'pears  like  1  mought  a  had  de  ^/«>&  gown. 

{Exeunt  Lucy  and  Tilly  l.     Knfer  Sam  and  Bett  through  the 
u'indcnv.) 

Sam.  Hi,  Bett !  Here's  a  go !  De  ole  folks  tinks  we's  turned 
in  for  de  night,  an'  here  we  is,  boun"  ter  git  all  de  enj'yments  outen 
dat  are  party ! 

Bett.     Dat  so,  Sam  !     {Sits  on  settle.) 

Sam.  Look  yere !  dat  are  York  nigger  tink  he  know  a  pile, 
don'  he  ? 
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liETT.     Spect  he  does ! 

Sam.  Hi !  reckon  we-all  kin  knock  spots  outen  him.  {Placinj^ 
himself  before  Bett.  Hands  in  his  pockets:)  Wha's  dem  tin«^s 
he's  braggin'  *bout }    Ain't  we  got  'em  down  yere  ?  * 

Bett  {counting  on  her  fingers).     De  uproar  an'  de  Patti ! 

Sam.  Malviny  Snowflake  kin  gib  him  pints  on  de  iiproar ! 
(Bett  nods.)     An'  mammy,  she'll  tend  to  de  patties. 

Bett  {smacking  her  lips).  Dat  so.  {Counting  apain.)  De 
theaytrel  s     ^       j 

Sam  {scratching  his  head).  Spect  Amos  Green'll  hab  to  help 
us  outen  dat  are.     He's  seed  *em. 

Bett.     De  Jarsey  Lily ! 

Sam.     Neber  heard  Amos  tell  er  no  flowers  ! 

Bett.  Laws,  Sam,  you's  green.  Don'  dev  fling  de  bouquets  all 
roun',  when  aey  likes  de  playin'  } 

Sam.     Dunno,  neber  seed  'em  ! 

Bett.  Dev  does  all  de  same.  'Pears  like  you'n  me  mought 
manage  one  flower.  Ole  Miss  Calla  lily  done  blossom  dis  yer  bery 
day! 

Sam.     Bett,  fo'  a  gal  you'll  do.     Wha'  next? 

Bett  {counting) .     De  circus ! 

Sam  {kicking  up  his  heels) .  Ki-yi,  Bett !  You'n  me'll  gib  'em 
all  de  circus  dey'll  want  dis  night ! 

Bbtt,    De  akkerbat  on  de  fly  !     Wha's  dat  are  .> 

Sam.     Dunno !     {Meditating.)     Mought  be  de  base-ball. 

Bett.  Dat  are  ain't  likely,  'case  de  balls  goes  on  de  fly  an' 
not  de  bats. 

Sam.  Laws,  Bett,  I's  got  him  !  Dem's  de  little  critters  what 
flies  roun'  nights  an'  gits  m  de  nigger  gal's  wool.  Akker-bats  is 
what  dev  calls  'em  in  York  State.  Reckon  we  kin  fix  him  for  dc 
credit  od  Jawjy ! 

"Bett  {counting).     De  dime  museum! 

Sam.  Dat's  outen  de  question.  Dar  won't  be  no  dimes,  not  in 
dis  company. 

Bett.     De  fat  woman  ! 

Sam.     Aunt  Chloe's  a-coming  ! 

Bett.     De  libin'  skellington !     Wha's  dat,  Sam  } 

Sam.  De  skellington  ?  Don'  yer  know,  sure  nuff,  Bett.^ 
(Bett  shakes  her  head.) 

Sam  {in  sepulchral  tones).  It's  de  bones  ob  a  libe  man  wid  de 
meat  all  lef  off ! 

Bett.     Laws,  Sam,  you  scar's  me  fearful ! 

Sam  {rubbing  his  head).  Dere's  ole  Pomp  Jones.  He's  dc 
most  approachin'  dat  are  curiosity  in  dese  parts ! 

Bett.     De  banjo  concerts,  de  cullud  minstrels !     Wha's  dem  .' 

Sam.     De  minstrels  ?     Dunno  ! 

Bett  {counting),     De  clog,  de  balls,  and  de  parties  ! 

Sam.     Dey's  all  easy  nuff.     De  party'U  take  care  ob  itself. 

Bett  {solemnly).     De  ballet ! 
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Sam  {looking  wise) ,  Dat  are's  'bout  de  same  as  de  rest,  wid  de 
close  lef  off! 

Bett.  Laws,  Sam,  whar's  yer  manners.  {Coming  forward, 
looking  over  both  hands  to  find  a  finger  not  counted^  and  seizing  a 
thumb,)     Dr.  Bill  an'  de  kan  —  kan  — 

Sam.     Dat's  a  sticker,  Bett.     How  we  gwine  ter  make  dat  out  ? 

Bett.     How  kin  I  tell } 

Sam.     We  got  ter  do  it  some  way. 

Bett.     An  we's  in  it,  sure  nuff ! 

Sam.     Bet  yer  life ! 

SONG. 
The   Plantation   Ball.    Air,  —  ''  Odd  Fellows  HallP 
Sam  and  Bett  {sing) . 

De  ole  folks  dey  plans  out  a  party, 

To  gib  to  de  niggers  a  treat, 
An'  let  de  eals  allhab  de  pleasure, 

Dat  swell  New  York  nicger  to  meet. 
De  poor  little  chilluns  ain't  in  it, 

'Case  nobody  wants  'em  at  all, 
But  we<alls  intends  to  be  present, 

To  lend  tone  to  dat  PlanUtion  Ball. 

Chorus.  Uproars,  ballets,  ak'rbats  on  de  fly, 

Turkey,  patties,  ice-cream  *n  cake,  'n  pie! 

Kan-kans,  cloR-dance  —  Oh,  we'll  hab  'em  all  I 
Now  don't  you  foreet,  you  safely  can  bet, 
We'll  go  to  dat  PlanUtion  Ball. 

{Dance.) 

(Bill  Williams,  a  disreputable-looking  darkey,  appears  at  door 
R.  B.     Sam  and  Bett  seize  upon  him  and  dance  to  F.) 

Sam  {punching  Bill  in  right  side).     A  party  ! 

Bett  {same  business,  left  side).     'N  a  supper  ! 

Bill.     Oh,  laws,  an'  dis  nigger  ain't  in  it ! 

Sam  «;/^f  Bett.     De  chilluns'll  fix  dat  are. 

Bill.     Sure  nuff.     GoUies ! 

Sam.     Sure's  you  born !  ef  you'll  help  perdooce  de  kan — kan*- 

Bett  {triumphantly).     Ga-Roo. 

Bill.     Oh,  laws,  chilluns,  what  you  know  'bout  dat  are  critter  ? 

Sam.     Dunno  nothin'. 

Bett.     Dat's  de  mischief! 

Bill.     Neber  seed  'im,  did  yer  ? 

Sam  and  Bett.     Neber. 

Bill.  Laws,  dev's  de  uno:aine.st  critters  a-goin\  Pears  like 
when  dey  was  a-matin'  ob  de  beastsis  dey  done  got  sort  o'  balled 
up,  an'  made  dis  yer  kind  out  o'  de  leavin's,  fo'  a  joke,  don't  yer 
see  ? 

Sam.     Wha's  dey  like  den,  dese  kan  — kan  — 
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Bett.     Ga-roos ! 


Bill.  Dey's  mighty  curus  !  Dey  heads  is  too  little,  an'  dey 
tails  is  too  big,  dey  front  legs  is  too  short,  an'  dey  behind  legs  is 
too  long.  When  dey  stands  up  dey  sits  down,  an'  when  dey  runs 
dey  hops, 

Bett.     Laws,  Bill,  you's  doin'  de  jokin- ! 

Bill.     It's  de  solemn  truf ! 

Sam.     Can  dey  keep  it  up  one  hunderd  an'  two  nights  ? 

Bill.     Keep  what  up,  honey  ? 

Bett.     We-all  means  de  hoppin'  ! 

Bill.     How  can  dis  nigger  tell  ? 

Sam.  Look  yere,  Bill,  you  git  some  critters  dis  3rer  night 
approachin'  dat  are  beast,  an'  set  'em  a-hoppin'  at  de  ole  folks' 
party,  an'  you  can  come. 

Bett.    'N  git  some  ob  de  grub  ! 

{Enter  Jake,  grumblings  L.     Sam  and  Bett  try  to  hide  Bill,  who 

squats  behind  them.) 

Jake.  De  whole  place  am  at  sixes  an' sebens.  {Sees  children^ 
Didn'  de  mammy  sen'  you  off  to  de  cab'n  ? 

Sam.     We's  a-huntin'  fer  de  spune,  daddy  ! 

Jake  {groans).  Don'  mention  dat  subjec'!  {Sees  Bill.) 
Who's  dat  are  low-down  nigger  a-scroochin'  in  de  corner? 

Bett.     Dat  are's  Bill ! 

Sam.     He  done  come  to  borry  a  dose  ob  de  bitters ! 

Jake.  Get  out,  you  disrespectable  nigger.  Don'  you  come 
foolin'  roun'  dis  high-toned  place. 

Bill  {groaning.  Oh,  laws,  Jake,  ef  you  was  a-sufferin'  like  I 
be,  wid  de  gripes  an'  de  collywobbles,  you-all'd  compassionate  a 
poor  nigger  to  de  extent  ob  one  spune  — 

Sam  and  Bett  {dapping  hands  over  Bill's  mouth) .     Sh  —  sh  ! 

Jake  {sinking  disconsolately  on  settle).  Don'  you  come  here 
talking  'bout  spunes. 

{Enter   Dinah    with   large   square    bottle    labelled  ''''Plantation 

Bittersr) 

Dinah.  Mose,  he's  settled  !  Now  —  Laws  ter  gracious  1  wha's 
gwine  on  ?  Jake,  ole  man,  brace  up.  Sam  and  Bett,  what  you 
doin'  here  ?  Clar  out !  Nigger  Bill,  you  ain't  wanted  in  dis  com- 
pany.    Make  tracks ! 

Sam.     Bill's  sick,  mammy,  'n  he  wants  some  bitters. 

Bett.     'N  dad's  in  de  dumps,  'n  he  needs  a  dose. 

Sam.  'N  Bett, she's  res'less.  {Giggles,)  She  carn't  sleep 'ithout 
sooth  in'  I 

Bett.  'N  Sam,  he's  carvortin'  round  like  a  hoppergrass  ^-  wid 
de  chilblains. 

Sam.    'N  we  all  needs  a  dose  I 
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Dinah  {holding  battle  high),    No^  ye  don't  git  one  spuneful  (a/i 
groan) ^  not  one  drap ! 

Sam  and  Bett.    O  mammy,  an^  dey's  so  powerful  healin*. 

(Sam,  Bett,  Jake,  and  Bill  sing^  beseeching  Dinah,  who  guards 
her  bottle.     Chorus  of  preceding  song  J) 

Headache,  toothache,  riieumatix,  an'  sprains ; 
Colic^  bruises,  internal  aches  an'  pains ; 

Chilblains,  acue,  how  dey  makes  us  feel  I 
Don't  let  us  endure  de  ills  we  may  cure  -* 

Dem  bitters  all  troubles  can  heal  1 


CURTAIN. 


Bui-.       SAH.       DINAH.       Bett.       j^ 


ACT   II. 


Scene.  —  Same  as  in  Act  I.  Dining- table  removed^  chairs  set 
back  against  the  wall.  Aunt  Dinah  discovered  sitting  on  settle 
L.  fanning  herself  with  large  palm-leaf  fan. 

Dinah.  Laws,  Ps  jes'  about  tuckered  out  wid  de  contrary  ways 
o'  dis  'stableshment !  (Sighs.)  De  supper's  ready  anyway  — 
an'  it's  jes'  about  as  good  as  dey  makes  'em  up  yander,  I  reckon. 
(A  knock.)     Come  in ! 

{Enter  Aunt  Chloe  r.  b.,  with  large  basket  covered  with  a  cloth,) 

Dinah  (coming  forward) .     Laws,  Sis'  Chloe,  how  is  yer  ? 

Chloe  (handing  basket  to  Dinah,  who  sets  it  down),  I's  porely. 
Sis'  Dinah,  mighty  porely  !  Jes'  thought  I'd  drap roun' arly  an' see 
ef  I  couldn'  help  yer  wid  de  vittles  ! 

Dinah  (taking  her  shawl  and  bonnet).  Yo"'s  dat  oblecgin'  Sis' 
Chloe,  dat  I  carn't  spress  my  obligations  to  yer.  How's  yer 
rheumatiz  ? 

Chloe.  I  neber  complains,  Sis'  Dinah  ;  I  ain't  one  o'  dat  kin'. 
Dere's  a  ketch  here  (putting hand  on  right  hip),  an' a  pain  yander 
(putting  hand  on  back),  wid  de  cramps  in  de  knee-jints.  I  ain't  so 
limbersomeas  I  use  ter  was.  But  laws,  honey,  dat  are's  what  ole 
folks  must  spect !     How's  de  chilluns  ? 

Dinah.  Oh,  dey's  right  smart,  dey  is.  Ts  done  gone  an'  put 
'em  to  bed,  an'  dar  I  hopes  dey'll  stay.  Wat  you  got  in  dat  are 
barsket  ? 
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vGhloe.  Laws,  now,  'tain't  much  I  Jes'  a  par  o'  chickens  dat  I 
tole  ole  miss  was  a  leetle  gamey  for  de  fambly  {chuckles),  an'  a 
pone  er  cornbread,  an*  a  jar  o'  pussuvs,  an'  — 

Dinah  (chuckling).  Laws,  Sis'  Chloe,  for  a  ole  nigger  wid  de 
ciramps,  you's  about  as  up  an'  comin'  as  de  next  one.  Come  on, 
an'  le's  put  you-all's  pervisions  wid  de  rest. 

(Exeunt  Chloe  and  Dinah  with  the  basket  R.    Entir  Sam  and 
Bett  r.  b.  giggling.) 

Bett.     De  mammy  didn' find  him? 

Sam.     How  she  gwine  fin*  him? 

Bett.     Dunno  ! 

Sam.  Course  yer  dunno !  Yer  dunno  not'in  !  Now  look  yere, 
Bett,  you'n  me's  got  ter  locate  whar  we  c*n  watch  de  workings  o' 
dis  show. 

Bett.     Now  yer  talking  Sam ! 

Sam  (crawling  under  settle).     Dis  yere's  good  enough  fer  me  ! 

Bett  (creeping  under  sideboard).  An'  dis  yere '11  'commodate 
dis  nigger !     (Silence.) 

Sam  and  Bett  (  loud  whisper) .  O  Mose  !  Say,  Mose,  is  yer 
all  right? 

A  VOICE.     Ki-yi ! 

(Enter  Dinah  and  Chloe  r.) 

Sam  (aside).     Dis  yer's  de  fat  woman  up  to  date  ! 

Dinah  (offering  chair  to  Chloe  l.  Chloe  sits).  Wal,  Sis' 
Chloe,  ebry ting's  all  ready  cep  de  comp'ny.  (Looks  at  clock,) 
Ten  minutes  ter  nine!  Reckon  Til  set  down.  Dey'U  be  here 
direckly.     (Sits  R.) 

(Enter  Jake  r.  b.) 

Dinah.     Laws,  Jake,  don'  look  so  glum ! 

Chloe.     Ain'  yer  well,  Jake,  dis  ebenin'? 

Jake.     I's  well  enough!     Whar's  dem  gals  ? 

Dinah.  De  gals?  Laws,  Jake,  dey's  furbelowin'  dey  selfs  up 
to  kill,  all  on  account  o'  dat  town  nigger. 

Chloe.     Spect  hell  be  comin'  'fore  long. 

]ake  (looking  at  clock).  Pears  ter  me  de  time's  a-draggin' ! 
(A  knock.) 

DtNAH.     Come  in  ! 

(Enter  Pompky  (r//d  Rosv  L.  b.) 

Dinah  (shaking  hands).  Laws,  now.  Pomp,  how  is  yer?  It's 
a  heap  o'  days  sence  Ts  set  eyes  on  yer ! 

Sam  (aside  ).     De  skellington  !  he'll  do! 

Dinah  {/o  Rosv).     An'  how's  you-ail  getiin'  on.  Rosy? 

Rosy  (handing srifz-bonnL't  ti?  \)is AH).  I's  right  peart.  How's 
you-all,  Aunt  Dinah  ? 
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POMPEY  (/o  Jake).     How's  de  chilluns? 

Jake.  Laws,  dey's  mis[hty  soon  critters,  dem  chilluns.  Alius 
jest  whar  ye  don'  want  'em.  Tank  de  Lord  de  ole  woman's  >;ot 
"em  safe  under  de  kivers  for  dis  night.  Dey's  down  in  de  cab'n 
fas^  asleep. 

Rosv.  I^ws  now,  Unk  Jake,  I's  a-hopin'  ter  see  dat  are  Mose. 
He's  de  best-fa vered  little  nigger  in  Jawjy. 

Jake.  Dat  so.?  Dey  ^(t;  say  he's  de  beryspitan'  imraidge  ob 
he  daddy! 

Dinah.  Oh,  go  'long !  an'  Mose  de  onliest  one  o'  de  younguns 
what  fa  vers  de  mammy ! 

Jake  {looking  out  door  r.  b.).  Here  comes  Brudder  Scipio  an' 
de  yuthers ! 

Dinah  (gazing  at  clock).  Ten  minutes  ter  nine.  Dat  are's 
curus ! 

{Enter  Scipio,  Cato  with  banjo^  and  Milly  r.  b.  General  greet- 
ings^ handshakings^  etc,  Dinah  abstractedly  listens  at  the  clock, 
shakes  her  head,  listens  again.) 

Dinah  {alarmed).  Jake,  de  ole  critter's  done  gone  an'  stop,  an* 
dis  yer's  de  middle  ob  de  week.  VVha's  de  matter  }  {Opens  the 
door y  puts  her  hand  in y  and  screams.)  For  de  Lord's  sake,  Jake, 
dars  somethin'  in  dar ! 

Jake.     Laws,  yer  ole  fool,  wha's  it  gwine  ter  be? 

Dinah  {feeling).  It's  got  har  on  it !  {All  shudder.)  An'  it's 
warm ! 

All.     Oh,  my  Lordy  I 

(Pompey  approaches  timidly,  feels  of  the  object,  starts  back,  feels 
again,  and  retires  trembling.  Others  foil oiv  ;  the  girls  scream  ; 
there  is  a  general  panic .     A  t  last  ]\KT.ta kes  the  matter  in  hand. ) 

Jake  {boldly  approaching  cloik).  It  can't  be  nothin'  wuss'n  a 
possum  or  a  —  a —  {Fulls.)  Here  come  out  yer — critter! 
{Drags  out  Mose.) 

Mose.     Ow  —  o\\  —  0\V\ 

Dinah.  For  de  marcy's  sake,  it's  de  pickaninny!  {All crowd 
around  the  child.) 

Jake.     How  you  little  black  nig^ger  git  in  dar  ? 

Mose.     Spect  I  know'd  de  way!     {All  laugh.) 

Jake.     What  you  git  in  di-xxfor? 

Mose.  'Case  this  little  niu:  want  ter  see  de  i)arty!  {All  laugh. 
]Aiii¥.  goes  for  strap.     Sam  a  ;/d  hKTT  peep  out.) 

Dinah.  Didn'  de  ole  mammy  put  yer  in  yer  leetle  bed,  wid  de 
bitters  ? 

Chloe.  Laws,  now.  ain't  dere  a  leetle  drap  o'  somethin'  sorter 
stirrin'-like  /;/  dem  bitters?  Dese  yer  bottles,  Sis'  Dinah,  what's 
got  de  name  o'  bitters  on  de  outside,  dey  sometimes  done  s'prise 
you  wid  dey  contents ! 
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Dinah.     Sho  !  Sis'  Chloe,  dey's  de  kind  what  Ts  alius  usin'! 

(Jake  approaches  with  strap.     Sam  and  Bett  pop  in,) 

Rosy.     Oh,  come,  Unk  Jake,  don'  hurt  de  chile! 

POMPEY.     Leabe  him  to  de  ole  woman  ! 

Chloe.     Car'  him  off  ter  bed,  Sis'  Dinah. 

SciPio.     He's  de  chap  what'll  git  off  ebry  time. 

MiLLY.     Bress  hfe  leetle  heart ! 

Dinah  {taking  Mose  /;/  her  arms).    Come  along  den. 

(^Exit  Dinah  with  Mose  r.  b.     Enter  V^  in  cent  r.  ^.,  followed  by 
Amos  Green.     Enter  Lucy  and  Tilly  l.) 

Lucy  {with  elaborate  courtesy  to  Vincent)  .  Good-ebenin\  Mr. 
Vincent !     You-all's  most  welcome  to  de  party. 

ViN.  {with  bow).     Miss  Lucy,  you  do  me  proud ! 

Tilly.     How  is  yer,  Amos  ? 

Amos.  Ts  right  smart!  (Lucy  and  Vincent  advance  to  F. 
Tilly  and  Ajaos  following.) 

Tilly  {nudging  Vincent).  You's  got  de  Jawjy  kinks  on  dis 
time,  ain't  yer  1 

(Vincent  stares  at  her  through  his  eyeglasses.  Jake  offers  him  a 
chair  K.  F.  Vi'sck^t  seats  himself  and  sucks  his  cane,  Chloe 
and  Pompey  have  seated  themselves  side  by  side  R.  There  is 
some  hand-shaking .  C ato  and  Amos  try  to  approach  Tilly  and 
Lucy  l.,  who  put  on  airs.  Rosy  and  Milly  walk  around  the 
girls  and  feel  of  their  gowns.) 

Rosy.     It's  de  real  satin,  sure  nuff,  Milly  ! 
Milly  {staring).     Laws,  now,  be  it.-* 

(Old  Pompey  ri'j^j  with  difficulty^  crosses  over  to  Vincent,  hesi- 
tates^ and  then  addresses  him.) 

Pomp.    Ahem!     How  — 

(Vincent  adjusts  his  eyeglass.     Pompey  starts  back,  then  ap- 
proaches again.) 

Pomp.  Mister  Vincent,  how  does  yer  corporosity  seem  ter  se- 
gashuate  ?     {YmCF.ST  coughs  and  stares.) 

Jake  {to  Pompey).  Don't  make  no  more  bodderment  'bout 
dat  nigger.  Look  like —  {Taps  his  own  head  and  shakes  it 
dubiously.) 

{Enter  Dinah  with  the  Bitters.) 

Dinah.  Laws,  now,  dis  yer's  curus  !  Dat  youngun  likes  dem 
bitters  more  samer  dan  he  do  his  vittles,  an'  de  more  he  takes,  de 
more  friskersome  he  gits.  {Tastes  of  them.)  Sis'  Chloe,  s'posing 
you  jes'  tries  'em,  an'  see  what  you-all  tinks  'bout  'em.  Dere  is  a 
kind  o'  morish  taste  to  'em. 
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Chloe  {tastes).  Laws,  dey's  powerful  warmin' !  Is  dere  enny 
ob  dem  d'rections  on  de  bottle,  what  says  to  rub  *em  on  de  out- 
side, an'  swaller  *em  ou  de  inside  P  ^Case  Spears  like  dey  mought 
be  good  for  de  rheumatiz. 

{Passes  the  bottle  to  Pompey  ;  he  tastes^  rubs  his  stomachy  tastes 
again ^  smacks  his  lips,  and  passes  it  on.     Others  taste.     Cato 
passes  bottle  to  LucY.) 

Lucy  Qar  out !  Ain't  no  'spectable  yaller  gal  goin'  ter  drink 
outen  no  bottle ! 

Jake  {takes  bottle  ;  drinks) .  Dey  are  sort  o'  limberin'  I  {Shakes 
bottle  and  approaches  Vincent.)  Look  yere,  Mr,  Vincent,  'pears 
like  you  been  a-nussin'  dat  are  cane  long  enuff,  'sposin  ye  tries  de 
bottle.     It's  a  mighty  sight  more  nourishin' ! 

{Offers  bottle;  Vincent  stares,  then  takes  it,  tastes,  and  tcutes 
OFain.  Sam  and  Bett  have  popped  out  their  heads,  smacked 
their  lips,  and  watched  the  proceedings  with  great  interest.) 

Sam.     Take  a  spune,  pig !     {Hides.) 

(Vincent  starts.    Dinah  seizes  the  bottle  and  measures  its  con^ 
tents .     Jake  groans . ) 

Amos  {to  Scipio)  .     Did  you  speak  ? 

SciPio.     I  ain^t  said  nothin'.     Cato,  was  you  a-talkin'  ? 

Tilly.  Laws,  Cato  don'  neber  open  he  mouf  only  to  let  de  vit- 
tles  in ! 

Pomp.     Somebody  made  a  observation. 

Vinc.  {rising,  bows  to  Dinah).  I  humbly  begs  your  pardon, 
but  weally  the  flavor  cf  the  cordial  was  so  pleasing,  that  I  desired 
to  test  it  --^ fully.     {Sits.) 

Jake  {aside).  See  dat  now !  It's  done  loosed  de  tongue  o'  dat 
ijut! 

Dinah  {placing  bottle  on  sideboard).  Jake,  ain'  yer  shamed  o' 
you'seT  ? 

Jake  {to  Vincent).  PVaps  now,  Mr.  Vincent,  ef  yer  feels  a 
leetle  more  limbersome,  ye  might  open  dis  yere  show  wid  some  ob 
de  York  kickshaws. 

Vinc.  {stares  at  Jake).     I  should  be  most  'appy,  but  — 

Dinah  {J>atting  him  on  the  back).  Laws,  now,  don'  be  timer- 
some.  We's  all  friends.  (Vincent  stares  at  her  through  his 
glass.) 

Jake.  Ef  it's  de  beginin'  wha'  sticks  yer,  we-all  can  manage  to 
stirt  her  up  wid  one  o'  dese  low-down  Jawjy  niggers.  Dere's 
Cato  yander  {points  to  Cato,  who  sits  on  floor  R.  f.,  hugging  his 
banjo)^  he  don'  look  like  he  got  a  bery  great  rebelation,  do  he? 
Cato,  can't  yer  speak  up  for  de  credit  o*  Jawjy,  an'  tell  dis  yer 
cuUud  genterman  wha's  de  chuneo'yer  rastlin'  round  dese  days? 
(Cato  grins.) 
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Rosy.     Come,  chune  up,  Cato.     (Cato  iunes  his  banjo,) 

Amos.  Cato  ain^  got  no  great  vocation.  He  jes^  sets  round  wid 
de  banjo,  waitin'  fo'  somebody  to  tell  him  what  ter  do  / 

Dinah.  Dat  are's  Cato  ebery  time!  {Qato  grins;  all  nod 
encouragingly.     Solo  on  banjo.) 

Tilly.  Dar  now !  Cato  ain't  no  fav'rite  nigj^er  o'  mine,  but  you 
jes'  tell  dis  yere  company,  Mr.  Vincent,  ef  dere's  enny  ob  dem  York 
niggers  can  l)eat  liim  wid  de  banjo. 

ViNC.  Ahem!  It  is  not  considered  to  be  quite  —  ahem  — 
quite  the  thing  for  the  cullud  gentry  to  play  upon  that  instrument. 
It  is  left  to  the  lower  classes  ana  a  few  cranks  among  the  white 
population.     (I^UCY  twds  approvingly.) 

Dinah.  Laws,  Mr.  Vincent,  is  dem  de  customs  up  yander  ? 
Den  what  on  de  face  o'  de  yarth  do  ye  find  fit  fer  such  a  biggity 
nigger  as  you'se'f  to  turn  a  hand  to  ? 

ViNC.  (rising).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  okkipation  is  to 
wait  upon  the  aristocracy  of  the  manopolies  — me  —  metropolis,  I 
would  say,  in  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  hotels  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York  !     {Admiring  glances.) 

Lucy.     Dar  now  !     Didn't  I  tell  yer  ? 

Tilly.     Bless  gracious!  ain't  he  got  de  talents? 

(Vincent  offers  his  arm  lo  Lucy  ;  Tilly  lakes  his  other  arm,  and 
the  three  seat  themselves  on  the  settle.) 

Dinah  (Jo  Chloe).  Pears  like  he  ain't  nothin'  but  a  waiter- 
man,  arter  all  ! 

Chloe.     Dat's  so ! 

Rosy  {stepping  into  the  middle  of  the  floor).  Laws,  dis  yer's  de 
stupidest  party  what  eber  I  was  at !  Dem  gals  don't  do  nothin'  but 
keep  up  a  great  'miration  bout  dat  are  town  nigger,  an' dis  gal's  jes* 
a-spilin'  for  de  dancin'  to  begin. 

Jake.     Hear  dat,  Scipio  ?     Step  out  an'  do  de  shakes ! 

Chloe.     He  can  do  'em  good  as  de  nex'  one! 

All.     Come  on,  Scipio! 

Milly.     Where's  de  chune? 

Scipio.     Let  her  go,  chune  !     {To pianist.) 

(Scipio  dances  dog.  Meantime,  a  large  black  bat  attached  to  a 
string  flaps  about  oifer  V incest's  head;  finally  it  hits  LuCY: 
she  screams,  and  faints.  Vincent  catches  her,  and  fans  her. 
Bat  flapi  in  Tilly's /Jztv  :  she  screams  and  falls  on  Vincent's 
other  side.     Amos  catches  her.) 

Tilly  {very  stiff  and  erect).     Git  out,  you  black  nigger! 

(All  scream ;  girls  stand  on  chairs,  and  hold  up  their  skirts  or 
cover  their  heads.  Rett  takes  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
crawl  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and  seize  the  bitters.  PoMPEY 
makes  violent  efforts  to  hit  the  bat  with  his  tall  hat;  the  others 
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chase  it,  Sam  rises  behind  the  settle,  Pompey  finally  hits  the 
bai,  knocking  it  towards  Sam,  who  catches  it,  and  bods  out  of 
sight,) 

Chloe.     Whar  de  critter  come  from  ? 

Pomp.    An'  wharfs  de  critter  gone  to? 

Jake.  Pears  like  dere  ain't  no  countin'  fer  dem  critters  anyway. 
Dey's  mighty  sight  like  chillun. 

ViNC.  {fanning  LuCY).     Miss  Lucy,  are  you  about  to  wevive  } 

Lucy.  Laws,  Pse  dat  timersome,  it's  took  all  de  enjoyments  o' 
dis  party  outer  me. 

ViNC.  Don'  say  so,  Miss  Lou!  Your  devoted  sarvent  is 
close  beside  yer  an*  — 

Bett  {shaking  up  bitters).  Take  a  drap,  Luce,  dey'll  brace  ye 
up ! 

Dinah  {seizing  and  shaking  her) .  Whar  you  come  from,  Betty  } 
Ain't  I  sent  yer  ter  bed  ? 

Bett  {hiding  bottle  behind  her),  1  done  hear  de  screechin', 
mammy,  an'  I  had  ter  come,  I  was  dat  feared  you  was  a-dyin' ! 

Chloe.     Sis'  Dinah,  pears  like  dat  are  soufi's  plausible. 

(Bett  backs  up  stage  to  r.,  Di^ah  followiftg,  shaking  her  fist  at 
her.  Sam  rises  behind  settle,  and  leaning  forward  dangles  the 
bat  before  the  girls.) 

TVLLY  {turning  and  screaming).  Laws,  Sam,  clar  out.  I'sedat 
afeared  o'  bats  dey  jest  naturly  set  de  cole  chills  runnin'  down  my 
back ! 

Jake  {seizing  Sam,  drags  him  out).     You  limb  o'  Satan ! 

Sam  {chuckling).  I'se  only  tryin'  on  de  York  styles,  daddy.  1 
say,  Mr.  Vincent,  dis  yere's  one  o'  dem  akkerbats  vou  was  men- 
tionin'.  Dis  nigy:er  caught  him  on  de  fly!  De  gals  was  a  leetle 
upset,  'case  dey  ain'  got  quite  used  ter  de  high-toned  ways  yit ! 
(Lucy  sits  very  erect ;  Tilly  giggles.) 

Jake  {solemnly).     Dinah,  you  brine  dat  strop ! 

Dinah  {getting  strap).  Ain't  I  tell  you  chilluns  ter  keep  outer 
dis  party  ? 

Rosy.     Oh,  come  now,  Unk  Jake,  don'  be  hard  on  em  ! 

Jake  {holding  Sam  with  one  hand  and  reaching  for  strap).  De 
time  fo'  a  settlement  am  come  ! 

Bett  {slyly).  Say,  daddy,  'ere's  de  bitters,  an'  mammy  ain't 
a-lookin' ! 

{]MiiE.  takes  bottle;  Sam  breaks  away ;  all  laugh  save  Dinah,  who 
is  struggling  with  the  strap.     Sam  throws  bat  out  window.) 

Dinah.      Wl)at  you  all  a-lau«;hiii'  at? 
Cato.     We  dun  no  ! 
All.     Cato's  done  spoke ! 

Sam  {to  co?npany).  Now  look  yere.  We-alKs  too  small  ter  git 
invites  to  de  party,  but  now  we's  got  in  we  means  ter  stay. 
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Rosy  and  Milly.    Dat's  you,  Sam  ! 

Sam.  An'  we  objects  to  de  management  ob  de  ball.  It's  too 
solemncoUy ! 

Bett.     Ain't  no  go  in  it ! 

Dinah.     What  you  gwine  do  about  it? 

Sam  avd  Bett.     Whoop  her  up!     (Tkey  place  two  chairs  c.) 

Sam.     Set  down,  mammy! 

Bett.     Set  down,  daddy  ! 

Dinah.  Laws,  Jake,  you's  most  drained  de  bitters.  {Snatches 
bottle  and  hands  it  to  Chloe,  who  holds  it  during  song.  All  seat 
themselves  in  semi-circle.  During  confusion  Rosy  steals  off  to  K.y 
Milly  to  l.     Bett  takes  tambourine  and  Sam  produces  bones.) 

Sam.  Now  den,  daddy,  you'n  mammy  gib  'em  "Clare  de 
Kitchen,"  an'  let  de  company  pat  her  out.  Bett'n  me'U  tend  to  de 
rest! 

Pompey.     Dat's  de  talk  !     {All  applaud.) 

SONG. 

•*  Clark  de  Kitchen.''    By  T,  Rice. 

(During  chorus  the  company  pat  on  their  knees ,  children  playing 
bones  and  tambourine.) 

In  ole  Kentuck  in  de  arienioon 

We  sweep  de  floor  wid  a  bran-new  broom, 

And  arter  dat  we  form  a  rin^, 

An'  dis  de  song  dat  we  do  sing ! 

{Ckortit.)  Oh,  dare  de  kitchen  ole  folks,  young  folks, 

Clare  de  kitchen  ole  folks,  young  foUis, 
Ole  Virginny  never  tire  ! 

I  hab  a  sweetheart  in  dis  town  ; 
She  wears  a  yellow  striped  gown, 

(Cato  nudges  Tilly.) 

And  when  she  walks  de  street  aroun' 

De  hollow  ob  her  foot  make  a  hole  in  de  groun'. 

(Tilly  makes  face  at  Cato.) 

{Ckcrus.)  Oh,  clare  de  kitchen,  etc. 

Jake.  Mr.  Vincent,  dat  are's  one  o'  our  kind  o'  songs  down 
ye  re ! 

Dinah.     'Sposin'  you  gibs  us  one  6*  your  kind  up  yander! 

Lucv.     Oh,  do  !     One  ob  de  lates'  up  your  way. 

ViNC.  {rising  ).  Miss  Lucy,  the  light  of  your  countenance  would 
inspire  a  more  bashfuller  man  than  your  humble  sarvent.  {Bows 
and  strikes  attitude.) 

Jake  {aside  to  Pompev).     Leetle  crank-sided  ? 

Pompey.     A  leetle  ! 

Cato  {receiving  a  punch  from,  Tilly).     Fire  away! 
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SONG. 

**  Ta-RA-ra-boom  !  ta  !  RA !  '*    By  Launch  Knight. 

Vincent  and  Chorus. 
{During first  chorus  Chloe  passes  bitters  to  her  next  neighbor^  and 
he  passes  them  on  till  they  reach  Dinah,  who  examines  them 
and  places  bottle  on  sideboard.  At  close  of  song  Vincent  re- 
tires  to  back  of  stage^  and  approaches  Sam  and  Bett,  who  are 
guarding  door  R.  B.     Examines  them  through  eyeglass.) 

Sam.     Set  down^  ye  ole  squinch-owl ;  de  ballet's  a-comin* ! 

(Vincent  skips  to  settle.     Great  excitement,) 

Women.     Wha*s  dat  are  ? 
Men.     Laws,  Sam,  you^s  a-jokin'? 

Bett  {clapping  her  hands),     Dey  is  a-comin',  sure  nufF,  an'  no 
foolin' !  wid  de  gowns  lef  off  an'  all. 
Chloe.     Betty,  I's  s'prised  at  yer! 
Sam.     Here  dey  is  ! 

{Pianist plays '' Skirt  Dance'' from  ''Faust  up  to  Date:'  Enter 
Rosy  r.,  Milly  l.,  in  tartetan  dresses.  Ballet  dance  intro- 
duced. All  watch  the  dance  with  great  interest.  Dinah  and 
Chloe  cover  up  their  faces.  At  close  all  applaud.  Rosy  and 
Milly  are  the  centre  of  attraction.) 

Bett  {at  window),    Say^  Malviny  Snowflake's  a-comin\' 

All  {rushing  to  doors  and  window) ,  Whar  ?  Whar  you  see 
her.? 

Bett.     Out  yander  a-comin'  up  de  slope ! 

Sam  {giggling).  Reckon  yell  git  all  de  uproar  ye  wants  dis 
night.  Come  on,  Bett,  let's  make  tracks.  (Bett  takes  possession 
of  the  bitters  in  confusion.) 

Sam  and  Be  iT  (at  door  r.  b.  meet  Malvina,  allow  her  to  enter 
between  them,  bow  low,  and  shout).     So  long,  mammy  ! 

{Exeunt  Sam  and  Bett  r.  b.) 

Lucy  {coming  forward).  Laws,  Malviny,  we  mos'  gib  ye  up! 
How  is  yer  }     {Shakes  hands  and  conducts  Malvina  to  F.) 

Tilly.     We's  powerful  glad  to  see  yer ! 

Malvina.     Thanks,  awKilly ! 

Lucy.  Our  fren'  from  York  State,  Mr.  Jasper  Vincent,  Miss 
Malviny  Snowflake.  (TV?  Vincent.)  Miss  Snowflake's  dat  distin- 
guished for  her  singin'  dat  she  got  de  airs  ob  de  quality,  an'  comes 
late.     (Malvina  simpers,) 

Tilly.  Come  Malviny,  an  gib  us  a  song  right  now,  an'  den  it's 
ober  wid,  ye  know  !     (Malvina  looks  daggers,) 

Lucy.     Laws,  Tilly,  whar's  yer  manners  ? 

ViNC.  Miss  Snowflake,  allow  me!  {Leads  Malvina  to  foot- 
lights,) 
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SOLO. 
Selected  by  Malvina  Snowflake.i 

Rosy  {at  close  of  song) .  Look  yere,  Amos  ain't  done  notfain'^ 
yiti 

MiLLY.     Can't  ye  do  de  theaytre  bizness  ? 

Tilly.  Now's  yer  chance,  Amos,  ef  yer  don't  want  dat  town 
nigger  ter  —  ter  — 

Lucy.     Ter  'luminate  dese  parts  ter  yer  detriment ! 

Chloe  and  Dinah.     Laws  ter  gracious  ! 

Amos.  You's  bery  kin'  ter  honor  me.  I  once't  went  to  dc 
theaytre  wid  ole  massa,  an'  I  seen  a  man  what  went  dis  yer  way. 

{Gives  burlesque  impersonation  of  any  well-known  actor.  At 
close  Rosy  comes  forward  from  window  with  large  calla-Uly^ 
given  to  her  by  Bett,  and  presents  it  to  Vincent.) 

Rosy.  Amos  has  gib  yer  de  theaytre,  and  de  younguns  say  dis 
yere's  de  lily.  Liss'n  —  {moving  outside)  de  Jarsey  part's  out 
yander  wid  de  oder  keows. 

(Vincent  stares;  Lucy  takes  lily;  others  giggle,) 

Tilly.  Come  now,  Aunt  Dinah,  ain'  we  gwine  hab  one  good 
dance  dis  yer  night  ? 

Rosy.     Le's  hab  one  shake-down  'fore  de  supper  I 

Dinah.  Laws,  Chloe,  dat  min's  me,  you'n  me  better  slip  out  an' 
look  at  dat  supper ! 

Chloe.     Dat  so !    Le's  wait  till  de  dancin'  begins! 

Dinah.     Sis'  Chloe,  you's  gettin'  sorter  perjinkity  in  you  ole  age. 

Tilly  {to  Jake).  Ain'  you  feelin'  like  you  could  sing  de  ole 
tune,  Jake? 

Jake.  To  tell  de  truf  I  ain't  felt  right  good  dis  ebenin'. 
Seems  like  a  weight  sort  o'  pulls  me  down,  but  I'll  done  try! 

Dinah.    Jake's  all  right.     Chuse  pardners. 

{V\'sc^^T  leads  off  7ifith  iJJCY  \  Cato  takes  Milly;  Scipio,  Mal- 
vina ;  Amos,  Tilly.) 

Tilly  {pointing to  Cato  and  Milly).  Laws,  look  at  dat.  now ! 
Dem  two  critters  done  gone  an'  got  tergedder,  an'  deyre  dat  dumb 
in  dere  speech,  dere  tongues  'U  git  de  paralsis.  Here  you,  Cato, 
come  yere.      {Pushes  Amos  towards  Milly.) 

Lucy.    Come,  Pompey,  you's  wanted  ! 

(Pompey  limps  along  with  Rosy.     They  form  in  two  lines ^  facing 
each  other  c. ;  Dinah  and  Chloe  sit  on  settle  l.,  beat  time,   Jake 
R.  sings,) 

1  The  part  of  Malvina  is  supposed  to  be  taken  by  a  young  man  with  a  high  falsetto 
voice.  Any  solo  from  opera  may  be  introduced  here.  Failing  that,  Malvina  may  sing, 
*' I  see  my  Love  at  the  Window"  from  Students'  Songs,  ul  joining  in  the  "Look  I 
Look  !  '*  with  appropriate  action. 
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SONG   AND   DANCE. 
**  Darkies^  Dream."    By  G.  L.  Lansing, 
Jake  and  Chorus. 

Many  a  time  we  have  danced  all  together ; 

'Twas  thus  passed  de  hours  when  de  work  was  all  done. 
De  ole  bam  would  serve,  when  dere  came  stonny  weather. 

No  thought  of  our  partine  ever  came  to  any  one. 
Oh.  I's  been  a-thinkin'  ob  oe  dear  ole  plantation, 

Ob  massa  an'  missy,  ob  de  chill uns  all  gone, 
When  right  here  aroun'  me  de  folks  seem  ter  gather. 

An'  now  dey  pears  before  me,  iioddin'  smilin'  ebry  om  ; 

Oh,  de  ball  seems  to  open  wid  ole  massa's  portly  bow. 
Missy  then  follows  after,  courtesying  sUtely  an'  low. 

An'  de  others  in  order  take  der  places  in  a  row. 
An'  de  music  gives  dem  de  step,  jest  to  I 

Chobus  (alltimg).    O  darkies,  I  tell  you  dis  dancin's  a  pleasure, 

When  de  ole  folks  an'  juveniles  go  tnpptn'  in  a  row. 
We'll  balance  to  partners  an'  turn  ebry  Udy, 
An'  cut  all  de  capers  on  de  light  fantastic  toe  ! 

(A//  dance,    Jake  takes  a  pas  seuL) 

Jake  (at  window) .  What  in  de  name  o*  gracious  is  a-comin' 
now! 

Dinah  {hurrying to  window).    For  marcy's  sake! 

Lucy  (clinging  to  Vincent)  .  Dis  yer  gal  caro^t  stan'  no  more 
shocks ! 

Tilly.     Cato,  where  is  yer  ? 

Pomp,  (peering  out  door  r.  b.).     Dey  is  mighty  curus  critters ! 

Jake.     Dey's  a-lopin'  along  dis  way,  sure's  yer  born ! 

Chloe.    An'  dey  come  by  jerks  !     Oh,  laws  ! 

(Pianist  plays  **  Kangaroo  Dance'''  arranged  by  Jesse  Williams, 
Enter  Bill  Williams  in  frock-coat  and  tall  hat,  with  a  doctor*s 
bag^  followed  by  Sam,  Bett,  and  Mose  in  fantastic  dress,  long 
ears,  masks, etc.  Dance.  Great  excitement;  one  after  another 
jains^  until  all  are  hopping.     At  last,  exhausted,  they  pause,) 

Dinah  (punching  Chloe).  Laws,  Chloe,  we  done  forgit  dat 
supper !     (Trots  off  with  Chloe  r.) 

Jake  (coming forward,  with  dignity).  An'  who  is  dis  yer  cul- 
lud  genterman  what  1  has  de  pleasure  ob  greetin*? 

Bill.  Ladies  an'  gentermens,  you  sees  afore  you  de  famus  Dr. 
Bill.  (Bows»)  In  dat  are  satchel  he  totes  de  mos'  remarkable 
medicine  a-goin'  I  Dese  yer  leetle  beastses  took  a  small  dose  afore 
we  done  lef  home,  an'  you  sees  how  dey  hops,  Ef  yer  takes  de 
whole  bottle  you  hops  one  hunderd  an'  two  nights,  an'  no  stoppin' ! 

Young  Men.     Fetch  outde  medicine! 

Old  Men.     Keep  de  bag  shet,  for  marcy^s  sake  I 
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(Bill  slowly  opens  the  bag^  all  watching^  and  produces  the  bitters. 
Children  giggle. ) 

Jake.     Laws  to  Peter,  it's  de  ole  woman's  bitters ! 
Pomp.    Parse  'em  around! 

JakBw      I  dunno  'bout  dat !     {Screaming  outside,)     Wha's  de 
marter  now? 
Rosy.     Is  de  house  a-fire? 

(Bill  backs  up  r.  shaking  up  the  bitters  ^followed  by  the  children^ 

Lucy  {to  Tilly  l.).  O  Tilly,  I's  afeard  ole  miss  done  come 
back! 

Tilly.  Laws  sakes  wliat'll  we  do }  (  Tries  to  hide  behind  Cato. 
Enter  Dinah  and  Chloe  wringing  their  hands.) 

Jake.     Ole  woman,  wha's  de  marter  ? 

Dinah.     O  Jake,  de  supper's  done  spiled  !     {Crying.) 

Chloe.     An' de  patties  is  all  gone !     {Crying.) 

Sam  {aside).  Dey's  made  deir  last  appearance  sure  'nufF  dis 
time! 

Dinah.    An'  de  legs  is  offn  de  turkey  ! 

Bett  {aside).     Spect  de  music  set  'em  a-boppin' ! 

Chloe.     An'  what  we  gwine  ter  dof 

Pomp.     Spect  dis  yefU  end  in  a  dry  walk-around  ! 

Amos.     Not  while  de  bitters  lasts  ! 

SciPio.     Bill  Williams,  parse 'em  around! 

Chloe.     Laws  dat  bottle's  empty ! 

Dinah  {solemnly).    Jake,  it's  dem  beastses! 

Jake.  You  know  dat,  fo'  sure!  {Starts  for  the  children. 
MosE/aces  him,  striking  at  him  with  the  spoon.  Dinah  pulh  off 
his  disguise.) 

Dinah.     Laws,  Jake,  it's  de  pickaninny ! 

Tilly.     An'  he's  got  de  spune  ! 

Jake.  You  leetle  varmint.  {Seizing  spoon.)  What  you  done 
all  dis  time  wid  dis  spune  ? 

MOSE.     "  Tried  her  on  de  sweets,  by  de  light  ob  de  moon ! " 

(Chloe  seizes  Bett  and  unmasks  her.     Dinah  tackles  Sam.) 

Lucy.     Oh,  laws,  dem  younguns  has  spilet  ebryting! 

Tilly.  Laws,  Luce,  what  you  got  ter  complain  ob?  Ain't  yer 
had  it  all  yer  own  way  ?  What  you  go  tell  dis  gal  yaller  was  de 
color,  when  you  done  ketched  him  wid  6q  pink,  —  an  —  {gi^^i^g) 
an  —  de  —  akkerbat  ? 

ViNC.  The  party  appears  to  me  to  be  what  we  should  call  in 
New  York  City  a  howling  success  I 

Bett.     Dat's  de  talk  I 

Bill.     An'  de  supper.  Oh,  my  gollies  !  an'  dere's  a-plenty  left ! 

Sam  {to  Vincent).  Ain't  we  gib  yer  de  varieties  ob  de  York 
shows  ? 
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(ViscEHT  ^iar^s  at  Sam  through  his  eyeglass^ 
Chorus.  —  "  Odd  Fellows  Hall.'' 
All  {sing). 

Uproars,  Enlleu,  ak'rbats  on  de  fly, 
Turkey,  patties,  ice-cream,  'n  cake,  'n  pie  I 

Kan-kans,  clog-dance,  ain't  we  had  'em  all } 
We'll  aeber  forget  de  time,  you  can  bcl^ 

We  went  to  de  PlanUtion  Ball  I 

CCRTAIN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  entertainment  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  boys, 
and  pleases  both  the  actors  and  the  audience  if  successfully  carried 
out.  The  main  thing  necessary  is  a  board  fence,  extending  across 
the  stage  or  platform  from  R.  to  L.  The  fence  can  be  made  by 
stretching  cotton  cloth  upon  a  frame,  and  painting  it  in  imitation 
of  boards,  or  a  bit  of  real  fence  can  be  used.  The  boys  can  build 
it  very  easily.  It  must  be  safely  propped  from  behind.  Any  acces- 
sories in  the  way  of  wood  scenery  may  be  used,  but  they  are  not 
necessary.  A  plain  cambric  background  will  do.  The  fence  is 
the  main  thing,  with  space  in  front  of  it  for  Gulliver  and  his  atten- 
dant. The  Lilliputians,  or  little  men,  are  represented  by  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  stand  behind  this  fence ;  the 
lop  of  the  fence  coming  waist  high.  If  boys  of  different  ages  and 
sizes  take  part,  the  shorter  ones  must  stand  on  boxes  or  blocks. 
Each  boy  has  false  legs,  made  by  stuffing  long  stockings,  and  tying 
them  about  his  waist  with  tape  or  braid.  These  legs  hang  over 
the  fence  toward  the  audience,  and  give  the  appearance  of  persons 
sitting  on  a  fence.  The  legs  may  l)e  ridiculously  small,  with  tiny 
shoes  or  slippers.  Care  must  ]>>e  taken  to  carefully  arrange  the 
false  legs  so  that  the  audience  will  not  suspect  how  they  are  joined. 
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COSTUMES. 

As  these  little  men  are  savages,  the  costume  is  limited  to  a  very 
short  skirt,  —  which  suffices  to  conceal  the  arrangement  of  the  legs, 
—  and  beads,  collars,  neckties,  etc.  The  boys'  faces  are  blacked, 
and  black  jerseys,  black  gloves,  and  black  stockings  will  do  the 
rest.  The  king  can  wear  a  crown  on  his  head,  the  counsellors 
wigs,  the  cook  a  paper  cap,  the  tailor  a  silk  cap,  and  the  end  men 
fooFs  cap  and  bells.  Joe  is  noted  by  his .  absence.  The  more 
gaudy  beads,  necklaces,  belts,  etc.,  the  better.  Every  man  carries 
a  razor  stuck  in  his  belt  —  the  razor  made  of  cardboard  and  covered 
with  gilt  paper,  or  of  thin  wood  and  gilded.  Each  man  also  has  a 
small  bow,  and  a  quiver  full  of  tiny  arrows.  Flip  and  Flap  have 
clappers  or  bones,  which  they  produce  —  and  use  in  some  of  the 
choruses. 

Gulliver  is  made  up  like  a  seaman,  with  a  fringe  of  whiskers 
under  his  chin,  and  the  regulation  sailor's  costume,  with  turn-down 
collar  and  loose  black  tie. 

Mully  Ully  Gue,  a  boy  of  ten,  also  wears  a  sailor's  costume,  in 
exact  imitation  of  Gulliver's.  His  face  and  hands  are  stained 
brown,  as  he  is  a  savage  tamed.     He  carries  a  spyglass. 
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GULLIVER   AND   THE   LILLIPUTIANS. 

At  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  seven  little  men  are  discovered  sitting 
upon  the  fence, —Golbasto,  c. ;  Glumgluff,  R. ;  Glimigrim,  L. : 
Shefin,  R. ;  Tiffin,  L. ;  Flip,  r.  end.  and  Flap  L.  end.  In  front  of 
fence  r.,  a  good-sized  dry -goods  box ;  L.,  a  very  small  box.  Enter 
immediately  from  l.,  Samuel  Gulliver,  followed  by  Mully  Ully  Gue 
carrying  a  spyglass.  Gulliver  crosses  stage  to  R..  and  seats  him- 
self on  box  in  a  dejected  manner.  Mully  stops  l.,  looks  at  him, 
and  seats  himself  in  exactly  same  manner  on  box,  L.  Gulliver 
places  elbows  on  knees,  and  leans  chin  on  hands.  Mully  does  the 
same. 

Lilliputians  {together).     Come,  brace  up! 

(Gulliver  sits  up;  also  Mully.) 
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LiLLS.  (together).    Get  a  move  on,  old  man! 

(Gulliver  stands  up;  Mully  stands.) 

LiLLS.  (together).     Now,  fire  away! 

Gulliver  {to  Lilliputians).  1  tell  you,  kids,  it's  no  use.  I 
can't  do  it,  no  ways. 

MULLV  {shaking  his  head),     yo  ways. 

Golbasto.  Come,  now,  friend  Gulliver,  you  know  de  conse- 
quences. 

Gull,    Oh,  yes ;  I  know  em. 

Mully.    We  know  'em. 

Gol.     An'  you  dar's  ter  hesitate  ? 

Gull.  Wal,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  ain't  in  real  good  sailin'  order 
for  a  speech  to-ni^ht. 

Mully.    We  ain't  quite  up  to  snufF. 

Gol.  {to  Lilliputians).  Make  ready  !  {All seize  arrows ^  and 
place  them  in  bows.)    Aim  !     {All  aim  'at  Gulliver.)     F 

Gull,  {interrupting^  and  shielding  head  with  his  arm).  Hold 
on! 

Mully  {making  same  gesture) .     Hold  on ! 

Gol.  {to  Gulliver).     Then  obey  orders  and  fire  away. 

Gull,  {speaks;  Mully  j//j  l.).  Ladies  an'  gentlemen: — My 
name's  Gulliver,  Samuel  Gulliver.  I'm  a  seafarin'  man,  but  I 
ain't  no  connection  of  Lemuel's  as  I  knows  on,  barrin'  the  simi- 
larity in  the  names  an'  ihe  okkipations.  He,  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
lived  in  England  way  back  in  them  early  days  afore  they  had 
steam-en^/>/^j,  an'  electric  lights.  /  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
about  forty  year  ago.  Chelsea  ain't  much  of  a  place  to  live  in, 
but  it  does  well  enough  to  hail  from.     Wal  — 

{All point  arrows  at  Gulliver.) 

Gull.  (/^  Lilliputians).  Yes,  yes.  {To  audience.)  You  see 
them  little  critters  ain't  satisfied  with  my  speech ;  they  think  I 
don't  keep  to  the  p'int,  an'  I  d'no's  I  do.  I  ain't  no  orator.  Say, 
kid  {to  Mully),  what  is  the  p'int  o'  these  remarks? 

Mully  {pointing  with  spyglass  to  little  men).     Them. 

Gull.  That's  it.  They've  brung  me  here  to  make  a  show  o' 
them,  an'  the  fust  thing's  to  tell  how  I  come  by  'em,  or  rather 
(glancing  at  them),  how  they  come  by  me.  You  see,  Chelsea 
being  a  sort  o'  slow  kind  o'  place  — 

Mully.     **  Dead  as  Chelsea." 

Gull.  Yes ;  that's  what  they  say  in  Boston.  Wal,  Chelsea  not 
bein'  too  lively,  I  cut  it  when  I  was  a  youngster,  an'  run  away  to 
sea.  I  ain't  never  been  back  there  sence.  Wal,  I've  been  pretty 
much  all  over  the  face  o'  this  globe.  I've  sailed  in  fair  weather  an' 
foul,  an'  I've  seen  most  extra-ordinary  sights.  You  folks  as  stays 
to  home,  an'  stirs  roun'  in  a  peck  measure  all  your  lives,  you  ain't 
no  idea  of  what's  still  left  to  be  diskivered.     {Arrows  pointed.) 
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Yes,  yes  {io  little  tnen),  I'm  comin'  to  it.  (71?  audience.)  Wal, 
the  most  remarkable  thing  I  ever  struck  was  the  kentry  whar  these 
critters  lived.  We  struck  it  about  midship  in  the  worst  hurricane 
as  ever  blowed  ;  an'  every  one  on  board,  every  mother's  son  of  us, 
was  drownded  but  me.     I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  too. 

LiLLS  (together).     No,  you  don't. 

Gull.  Wal,  no,  I  don't;  seein's  you  say  so.  When  the  ship 
went  down,  I  went  too,  an'  when  I  come  up  an'  come  to,  I  was 
stranded  on  the  queerest  land  an'  amongst  the  queerest  crowd  as 
ever  I  laid  my  eyes  on ;  an'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  look  on  that 
fence.  (Lilliputians  salute.)  Those  are  only  a  few  on  'em. 
Thar's  lots  more  whar  them  come  from,  an'  they  are  the  peskiest 
kind  o'  people  to  live  with. 

LiLLS.  {pointing  arrows).     Take  care. 

Gull,  {warding  off  arrows).  Wal,  I  ought  ter  know,  for  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  that  there  kentry  nigh  on  ter  ten  years ;  an'  if  you'll 
believe  me,  the  inhabitants  never  once  got  off  the  fence  in  all  that 
time.  You  see,  they  had  me.  How's  a  feller  to  git  out  of  a  kentry 
if  it's  all  fenced  in,  an'  the  inhabitants  set  on  them  fences  all  of  the 
time.  Give  it  up?  Wal,  so  did  I.  Howsomever,  thev  treated  me 
well  enough ;  give  me  plenty  to  eat,  and  after  the  king,  —  that's 
him,  in  the  middle,  King  Golbasto  (Golbasto  salutes  audience), 
—  after  the  king  took  me  up,  they  used  me  white.  We  was  com- 
rades—  {All  point  arrows.  Piano  gives  first  chord  of  chorus  to 
**  Comrades r) 

Gulliver.     Oh,  go  ahead.     I  don't  care.     {Sits  r.  ;  all  sing). 

Air.  —  Comrades.     By  F.  McGlennon 

Comrades,  comrades,  ever  since  he  was  found 

Floatine  upon  our  ocean,  stranded  upon  our  ground. 

Comrades  when  life  was  returning, 

Watchful  whate'er  might  betide, 

When  steamers  were  sighted,  his  comrades 

Were  always  there  by  his  side. 

Gull,  {speaks).     You  bet. 

All  {repeating chorus).     Comrades,  etc. 

MuLLY  {speaks  at  end  of  song).     Chestnut ! 

Gull.  Riirht  you  are,  boy.  {Rises ;  to  audience.)  This  here 
song  is  a  leetle  stale ;  but  you'll  excuse  it  on  the  grounds  that  we 
ain't  been  civilized  very  long,  an'  everythin«^'s  ne^v  to  us  {indicat- 
ing little  men),  meanin'  t/icm.  Wal,  after  the  king  an'  me  become 
{hesitating),  ahem  —  com-rades  {as  they  do  not  sing  again,  goes  on 
boldly)  —  we  had  some  fine  times,  and  he  confided  to  me  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  to  travel,  but  didn't  know  how  to  compass  it.     {All 

MuLLY.  (aside  to  audience).     A  joke. 

Gur.L.  In  the  first  place,  we'd  ^ot  ter  hail  a  steamer,  an'  git  oft 
kind  o'  quiet,  or  there'd  be  a  revolution.  Up  to  this  time  the  in- 
habitants had  let  off  all  their  warlike  sperrit  in  shooting  their  pesky 
little  arrers  at  me.     Knowing  how  they  aggravate,  I  could  foresee 
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somethin'  of  a  scrap  cf  ihcy  all  got  ter  shoot  in'  at  each  other.  So 
we  decided  ter  make  up  our  company,  to  hail  a  steamer  on  the  sly, 
an'  jest  ter  slip  off  easy,  pretendin'  as  how  we  was  a-goin'  out  for 
tradin'  purposes.  VVal,  Golbasto  chose  /u's  men,  an'  then  I  put  in 
a  claim.  1  wanted  ////  man,  an'  I  wanted  one  with  /eg.^.  Naow  in 
all  that  blasted  kentry  there  was  only  one  critter  with  a  good  pair 
o'  legs  under  him.  aiv'that  was  that  there  kid  (Mully  shows  legs). 
They  call  him  Mully  Ully  Gue.  (Mi'LLY  rises,  salutes  audience^ 
then  sits.) 

Gull,  {to  audience).  You  shall  hear  from  him  later.  Havin' 
settled  how  we  sliould  get  off,  an'  who  we  should  take  with  us,  we 
then  hed  to  decide  where  we'd  go.  The  king,  never  havin*  been 
anywhere,  wasn't  over  pertickler  baout  the  kentries,  provided  there 
was  fences  in  'em,  an'  chances  to  set  on  'em.  I  wasn't  sartain  about 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  but  I  told  'em  the  United  States  was  a 
powerful  good  place  for  that  okkipation,  as  there  was  always  in 
ev'ry  community  a  good  share  o'  citizens  as  was  on  the  fence  most 
of  the  lime ;  an*  so,  everything  workin'  well,  we  come  here.  (^Ar- 
rows pointed.)  Naow,  I've  talked  long  enough,  an'  they  want  a 
chance.  But  fust  I  want  to  say,  that  I  can't  tell  you  any  more 
about  these  leetle  men  than  you  can  see ;  I  don't  know  what  ails 
their  legs  ;  I  don't  know  what  race  they  belong  to  ;  and  1  don't  know 
where  they  come  from  in  the  beginnin',  nor  where  they'll  go  to  in 
the  eend.  But  here  they  are,  all  armed  an'  ready.  See  them  ra- 
zors.^ They  found  mine  in  my  pocket  when  I  lay  there  drownded, 
an'  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  every  man  in  the  island  had 
one.     That  looks  African. 

(^Arrows  pointed  at  Gulliver.  Pianist  plays  introduction  to 
soujs;.  Gulliver  sits  r.  ;  Lilliputians  lay  bows  on  fence. 
All  sintr  in  unison.  At  chorus j  draw  razors  from  belts  and 
brandish  them.     Two  verses.) 

Song.  — Razors  in  the  Air.     By  Barry  Cornwall. 

Gull,  (who  has  been  whittlins[  a  stick  durini^  som:^,  to  MuLLV, 
who  has  been  looking  07'er  the  audience  with  the  spyglass).  Wal, 
sonny,  what  did  ye  see? 

Mully.     O  Mr.  Gulliver,  I  seen  a  handsome  gal. 

All.     Whar.? 

Mully  {indicating  whole  audience).  Over  dar.  Oh,  but  she's 
a  bute.      {Hands  .spyglass  to  (Gulliver,  who  examines  audience.) 

Golbasto.  Indeed  !  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  de  differ- 
ence* betwixt  dat  beautiful  young  gal  in  de  aujence  an'  a  cod- 
fish.? 

Flip.     Yas  sar;  /can. 

F  LA  p.     So  k  i  n  I .     (  M  ir  LL  Y  returns  to  seat,  L . ) 

GoL.     Mr.  Flip,  what  is  de  difference? 

Flip.  De  beautiful  young  gal,  she's  got  de  chance  to  become 
a  fell  bride;  an'  de  codfish,  he's  mos'  likely  to  become  a  ball  fried. 
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Flap.  Doe^  your  Majesty  know  dat  accordin'  to  Mr.  Darwin 
it  takes  a  monkey  a  tousand  of  years  to  make  a  man  o*  hisself. 

Flip.  Sho\  an^  a  man  can  make  a  monkey  o'  hisself  in  less  'n  a 
minute. 

GoL.     We  lead  de  world. 

Tiffin.     In  oder  words,  man  takes  de  cake  in  dat  transaction. 

1  say,  King  Golbasto ! 

Gol.     Yes,  yes,  Tiffin;  what  is  it? 
Tiff.     Did  your  Majesty  hab  all  de  dinner  you  wanted? 
Gol.     No,  Tiffin ;  but  1  had  all  I  could  eat. 
Tiff,  {winking).     Dat  are's  'case  I  cooked  it. 
Gull,  {announces).     A  song  by  Mr.  Tiffin,  his  Majesty's  cook. 
(Tiffin  bows.) 

(Tiffin  sings ;  all  join  in  chorus^  wiih  a  pianissimo  accompa- 
niment on  bones.) 

Song.  —Down  Where  de  Watermelons  Grow.    J.  W.  Wheeler. 

Gull,  {rising  at  close  of  song).  So  fur's  I  can  remember,  I 
hadn't  finished  my  speech.  I  was  a-goin'  ter  give  a  leetle  accaount 
o'  that  v'yage  over  to  Ameriky,  'tho'  there  ain't  much  to  tell.  You 
see,  most  o'  the  time  they  {with  a  nod  to^vards  fence)  sat  on  the 
gunwale,  an'  me  an'  the  youngster  walked  the  decks ;  that  is,  we 
did  as  soon  as  he  got  his  sea-legs  on.     Tell  'em  about  it,  sonny. 

(MuLLV  crosses  to  Gulliver,  takes  spyglass,  goes  to  c,  bo^vs. 
Gulliver  sits  r.  ;  Mully  sings.  All  join  in  chorus,  Mullv 
walking  back  and  forth  in  front  of  fence  as  he  sings  chorus. 
Pauses  c.  at  end  of  first  chorus ;  than  dances,  after  which  he 
sits  L.     In  case  of  encore,  sings  second  verse.) 

Song.  —  The  Yachting  Man.    Air,  Policeman,  **  Prince  Pro  Tern." 

When  I  left  my  native  land 

*'  Strange  countries  for  to  see," 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  you  know, 

For  IM  never  been  to  sea. 
My  face  was  pale,  my  eyes  were  sad, 
I  wished  I'd  never  come : 
But  when  we'd  fairly  sailed  away, 

1  struck  those  sailors  dumb. 


Chorus.  —  For  \  |    j  walked  the  deck  just  like  a  swell, 
(my  ( 


With  spyglass  in  {  ^  [  hand, 


And  all  the  others  took  I  ^*"™  |  for 

\  me   ) 
A  New  York  Yachting  man. 

{Dance.) 

I  proved  a  diisv  sailor-boy. 
The  beauty  of  the  ship  ; 
The  ladies  tried  to  flatter  me, 
But  I  gave  'em  all  the  slip. 
I  told  them  that  I  didn't  come 
To  meet  the  summer  girl, 
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I  travelled  lo  improve  my  mind ; 
So  they  set  me  down  a  churl. 

CJkcrus.  —AMdi\^^  walked  the  deck,  etc. 

{Dance,)     {Sits  L.) 

Gull,  {sitting  R.,  and  having  nodded  approval  to  MuLLY). 
Cold  day,  Mr.  Shefin. 

Shefin.  Dafs  right.  'Twas  a  cold  day  for  dis  chile  when  de 
king  bought  his  new  overcoat. 

Gull.  Sho,  now!  the  king  never  bought  an  overcoat  ready- 
made? 

Shep.     Deed  an'  he  did.     An  ulsterette  wid  a  cape. 

Gull.     I  s'pose  the  style  ketched  him. 

Shep.  Dar  ain't  no  style  to  it.  He  bought  it  of  an  ole-clothes 
man  —  A  Sheeny, 

Gull.     Not  Levi  ? 

Shep.     Dat's  de  man.     Golly,  how  he  draws  'em  in! 

King.     Dat's  it     He  drawed  me  in. 

Gull.    How? 

Shep.     Singin\ 

Gull.  Mr.  Shefin,  his  Majesty's  tailor  (Shefin  bows),  will 
now  illustrate  how  the  Sheeny  gets  his  customers. 

Song. — Solomon  Levi.     College  Songs. 

{Two  verses.) 

{All join  chorus y  with  bones  played  by  Flip  and  Flap.) 

Gull,  {rising).  His  majesty  come  to  this  kentry  to  git  infor- 
mation, an'  so  he  fetched  along  his  counsellors  to  help  stow  it 
away,  —  them  wise-lookin'  fellers  on  his  right  an'  left.  Mr.  Glum- 
gluff  (Glumglupf  bows)  an'  Mr.  Glimigrim.  They've  got  in  a 
pretty  good  cargo,  ovvin'  mostly  to  the  kindness  of  the  aldermen 
in  the  large  cities.  We've  had  the  freedom  o'  the  public  schools, 
an'  all  kinds  o'  shows,  to  sJiy  nothin'  o'  rides  in  the  parks  an'  big 
dinners  — 

All.    Yum,  yum ! 

Gull.  Will  your  Majesty  punch  up  them  counsellors,  an'  make 
'em  talk? 

GOL.  {punching  Glumgluff)  .     What  you  larned  ? 

Glum.     'Rifmetic,  your  Majesty. 

GoL.     What's  dat  are,  Mr.  Gulliver? 

Gull.  Kalkilation.  Mr.  Glumgluff,  can  you  tell  how  many 
days  there  are  in  a  year? 

Glum.  How  many  days  in  a  year?  {Reckons  on  fingers,) 
Three  hundred  an'  sixty-five  an'  one-fourth. 

GoL.     How  you  make  out  dat  fourth  ? 

Glum,     De  Fourth  ob  July,  your  Majesty.     Dey  has  *em  here. 

GOL.  {punching  Glimigrim).     What/^//  larned? 
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Glim.     Grammar,  your  Majesty. 

GoL.     Wha's  dat  are,  Mr.  Gulliver? 

Gull.  Parsin\  **  Lucy  milks  the  caow."  Parse  caow,  Mr. 
Glimigrim. 

Glim.     Cow.     Noun,  feminine  gender,  an'  stan's  for  Lucy. 

GoL.     Stan's  for  Lucy?     How  you  make  dat  out? 

Glim.  Ef  de  caow  did'n'  stan'  for  Lucy,  how  she  gwine  ter 
milk  her? 

MuLLY.     I  can  parse  **  John  married  Susan." 

GoL.     Parse  **  John  married  Susan." 

MuLLY.  John's  a  noun,  name  of  a  thing ;  married's  a  conjunc- 
tion, 'cause  it  joins  John  and  Susan ;  Susan's  a  verb,  'cause  she 
governs  the  noun. 

Gull.  Wal,  sonny,  I  guess  you'd  better  sit  down.  Does  your 
Majesty  banker  after  any  more  knowledge  o'  grammar?  . 

GOL.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  de  future  tense  ob  he  drinks. 
{Punches  G  l umgl uff  . ) 

Glum.     Dc  future  ob  he  drinks  is  mos'  likely  he's  drunk. 

GoL.  {^punching  Glimigrim).     What  else  have  you  larned? 

Glim.     Dictation. 

GoL.  (to  Gulliver).     What's  dat  are? 

Gull,     i  dunno's  1  know  mvself. 

GoL.     Ask  Mully  UUy  Cue.' 

Gull.  Sonny,  come  here ;  you've  been  to  these  here  public 
schools  ? 

Mully.     You  bet. 

Gull.     What  is — say  that  agin,  Mr.  Glimigrim? 

Glim.     Dictation. 

Gull.     What's  that  ere,  sonny? 

Mully.     You  git  me  tree  words,  den  1  make  a  sentence. 

All.     Oh ! 

King .     Fire  away .     (All  thiuk,  then . ) 

Gull.     Boys. 

Glum.     Bear. 

Glim.     Bees. 

Mully  (meditates^.  I  got  him.  Boys  bees  bare  when  dey 
goes  in  swimmin'.     (Sits  L.) 

Gol.  ( punching  Glum(jli'FF)  .     Anything  else  ? 

Glum.     Punctuation. 

Gol.     Punctuation?     Wha's  dat,  Mr.  (iuUiver? 

Gull.     Stops;  ain't  it,  Mr.  Glumgluff? 

Glum.     It  am. 

Gol.     What's  de  good  of  it? 

Glum.     I  dunno. 

Flip.  When  vou  punctuates  you  tire,  it  stops  de  bicycle, 
don't  it?  ' 

Flap.     An*  if  you  lams  punctuatii)n,  you  can  mend  it,  canH  you? 

(Glumgluff  and  Glimigrim  begin  to  clear  throats.) 
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All.     Sh,  sh ! 

Gull,  {to  audience).  You  must  excuse  the  counsellors,  but  any 
mention  o'  bicycles  sets  'em  off;  an'  they  don't  know  but  one  tune, 
an'  they  can't  sing  that. 

{Pianist plays  introductory  chord  to  **  O  Susannahy    Glumglufp 
afid  Glimigkim  sing^  pianist  playing  the  air  with  them^  slowly.) 

Song.  —  O  Susannah. 

I  had  a  dream  the  other  night 

When  everything  was  still ; 

I  thought  I  saw  Susannah  dear, 

A-scorchin*  down  the  hill. 

An  awful  glare  was  in  her  eye. 

Her  gum  was  in  her  mouth ; 

Says  I,  "  Susannah,  don't  you  cry, 

I'm  leavin*  for  the  South. 

Oh,  Susannah ! 

Don't  you  cry  for  me ; 

But  since  I  saw  dem  bloomers,  Suae, 

I've  got  Icr  quit  ye.     See  ?  " 

Gull,    Joe. 

MuLLY.     Joe  ain't  dar,  Mr.  Gulliver. 

Gull.     That's  curus.     Whar /j  Joe,  Flip? 

'     *     I  dunno.     Whar  is  he,  Shefin.^ 

I  dunno.     Whar  is  he,  GlumglufF? 
I  dunno.     Whar  is  he,  your  Majesty.? 
I  dunno.     Whar  is  lie,  Glimigrim? 
I  dunno.     Whar  is  he.  Tiffin.? 
I  dunno.     Whar  is  he,  Flap.'^ 
Why,  Joe  died  one  day  las'  week  wid  a  car-buncle. 
Flip  {shaking  his  head).     My  !  it's  awful  how  many  gits  killed 
on  de  cars  in  dis  country,  wid   de   bilers   bustin',   an'   a-gittin' 
scrunched  'tween  de  car-buncles. 

(King  Golbasto  sings ;  all  join  chorus.) 

Song.  —  Old  Black  Joe.     Stephen  C.  Foster. 

{Two  verses.) 

(Gulliver  falls  asleep  ;  also  Mully.     At  close  of  song  all  seize 
bowsy  aim  arrows  at  Gulliver,  and  shout.) 

All.     Wake  up. 

Gull,  (stretching).     What's  the  row? 

Mully  {stretching).    What's  up? 

GOL.  Mr.  Gulliver,  you've  been  asleep,  an'  you  know  de 
consequences. 

Gull.  I  never  did  like  that  tune,  your  Majesty  ;  an'  I  hoped  as 
long  as  Joe'd  kicked  the  bucket  you'd  pitch  the  song  overboard 
along  with  him. 

GoL.  That's  no  excuse.  When  de  king  sings,  it's  your  business 
to  listen.     You  must  pay  de  fine, 


Flip. 

Joe? 

Shef. 

Joe? 

Glum. 

Joe? 

GOL. 

Joe? 

Glim. 

Joe? 

Tiff. 

Joe? 

Flap. 

Joe? 
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Gull.  It  comes  mighty  hard  to-night.  The  rhumatiz  is 
i-botherin'  of  me  some. 

MuLLY.     We're  not  feelin'  bery  limber. 

GOL.     De  kififr  commands.     (////  aim  arrows  at  GuLLlVER.) 

Gull.     Come  on,  sonny. 

(Pianist plays  hornpipe,     Gulliver  and  Mully  dance.) 

Dan'CE.  —  Sdi/or's  Hornpipe, 

(At  end  of  dance  Gulliver  sits  R.,  Mully  sits  l.) 

Flip.     Dat  dog-show  in  New  York  was  a  howlin'  success. 

GoL.     I  dun  no  as  it  was. 

Flip.  Yes,  it  was,  your  Majesty,  a  howlin^  success.  See? 
Howlin\f 

Flap.  Don'  your  Majesty  see?  Flip's  a-tryin'  to  gib  you  a 
pointer  about  de  dog-show. 

Shef.     An'  it's  what  I  collie  good  one,  too. 

GoL.     H"m.     Don't  let  it  oc-cnr  ajjain. 

Flip.  I  say,  Tiffin,  whose  po-try  does  you  like  best?  Long- 
feller's  ? 

Tiff.  No  sar ;  I  don't  like  dem  long  fellers.  I  likes  Plymouth 
Rocks,  an'  Leghorns,  an'  Brahmas. 

Gull.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Flip,  now  that  yer  feelin'  so  fly,  you  will 
tell  us  what  city  you  prefer. 

Flip.  City?  Mr.  Gulliver,  dar  ain't  but  one  city  in  dese  6^nited 
States,  an'  dat  am  New  York. 

Gull.  (Jo  audience).     Flip  has  friends  on  the  Bowery. 

(Flip  sings.) 

Song.  —  The  Sideivalks  of  New  York,  arranged  by  Charles  Miller; 
or  Afy  PearPs  a  Bowery  Girl^  arranged  by  Andrew  Mack ;  or 
The  Bowery. 

Flap.  I  say,  does  your  Majesty  know  what  kind  o'  fruit  grows 
on  an  axle-tree? 

GoL.  No,  Flap ;  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  fruit  grows  on  an 
axle-tree. 

Flap.     A'nts  ;  one  on  each  end  ob  de  tree. 

GoL.     How  do  you  know? 

Flap.     Afelioeoid^  Hub  tole  me. 

Gull.  I'm  pretty  ni«;h  tuckered  out,  but — {Arrows  aimed,) 
Yes,  yes:  I  ain't  no  intention  o'  endin'  up  this  show  till  Mr.  Flap 
has  had  his  chance. 

Song.  —  Little  Alabama  Coon.     Hattie  Star. 

(Gulliver  sits  r.  ;  Muli.v.  l.  At  the  words  on  music  '^  swat, 
swat,  swat,"^  all  make  motion  of  slapping  a  child,  by  striking 
hands  together ;  then  sound  of  child  crying;  then  *^  sh'sh-sh.^'* 
All  sing  chorus,  Gulliver  and  Mully  joining.     As  the  chorus 
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of  first  verse  dies  away,  all  fall  asleep.     At  applause^  wake  up 
and  sing  second  verse.) 

(Flap  sings.) 

I's  a  little  Alabama  Coon, 

And  I  hasi't  been  born  very  long; 

I  ^member  seein'  a  great  big  round  moon ! 

I  'member  hearin'  one  sweet  song ! 

When  dey  lote  me  down  to  de  cotton-field, 

I)ar  1  roll  an*  I  tumble  in  de  sun ; 

While  my  daddy  pick  de  cotton,  mammy  watch  me  grow. 

An'  dis  am  de  song  she  sung : 

<io  to  sleep,  my  little  pic-a-ninny, 

Brer*  Fox  11  catch  you  if  yo'  don't ; 

Slumber  on  de  b:>som  of  yo'  ole  Mammy  Jinny, 

Mammy's  gwine  ter  swat  yo'  if  you  won't. 

(.S7rt/x;  oaby  cries  ;  "  sk-sh-sk.**) 
Lu-la,  lu-la,  lu-la-lu-la-lu ! 
Undemeaf  de  silver  Southern  moon; 
Kock-a-by !  hush-a-by ! 
Mammy's  little  babv, 
Mammy's  little  Alabama  Coon. 

{All  sing  Chorus.) 

Go  to  sleep,  my  little  picaninny. 

Brer'  Fox'll  catch  you  if  yo'  don't ; 

Slumber  on  d^  bosom  of  yo'  ole  Mammy  Jinny, 

Mammy's  ewine  ter  swat  yo'  if  you  won't. 

{Siaps ;  btiby  cries  ;  ''  sn-sA-sA.**) 
Lu-la,  lu-la,  lu-la-lu-la-lu ! 
Undemeaf  de  silver  Southern  moon ; 
Rock-a-by !  hush-a-by ! 
Mammy's  little  baby, 
Mammy's  little  Alabama  Coon. 

(All fall  asleep.      Wake  up  suddenly.) 
(Flap  sings.) 

Dis  hyar  little  Alal>ama  Coon 

Specks  to  be  a  growed-up  man  some  day. 

Dey's  gwine  to  christen  me  hyar  very  soon ; 

My  name's  gwine  to  be  "  Henr>'  Clay." 

When  I's  bi»  Ts  gwine  to  \*ed  a  yellow  gal. 

Din  we'll  h.«b  picaninnies  ob  our  own  ; 

Den  dal  yellow  gal  shall  rock  'cm  on  her  bosom. 

An'  dis  am  de  somj  she'll  croon  : 

Go  to  sleep,  etc. 

{At  end  of  chorus  all  fall  off  the  fencs  backwards.) 

Gull,  (rising).  And  now  {turning  to  fence).  Wal,  I'll  be 
blowed  ef  they  ainH  all  gone  overboard. 

MuLLY.     They'll  come  up.     (Stands  l.) 

Gull,  (to  audience).  There  don't  seem  to  be  nothin'  left  to 
say  but  -— 

All  (bobbing  heads  above  fence  in  a  row).     Good-night ! 


QUICK    CURTAIN. 


Dame    History's   Peep  Show 

Including   Historical   Hints,  A  Vision 
of  Shakespeare's  Heroines,  A  Tab- 
leau from  "  Bluebeard,''  and 
Literati 


DAME  HISTORY»S  PEEP  SHOW. 

JOAN   OF  ARC. 


THIS  curious  novelty  can  be  given  in  any  hall  or  parlor,  qnd 
will  afford  instruction  and  amusement  at  the  same  time.  A 
curtain  of  black  cambric  must  be  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the 
room  by  a  rope  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A  large  round  hole  is 
cut  in  the  centre  of  this  curtain,  8  feet  in  diameter,  or  as  large  as 
the  height  of  the  room'  will  allow,  as  a  margin  of  at  least  i  foot 
of  black  cambric  must  be  left  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A  curtain 
of  some  bright  color,  large  enough  to  completely  fill  the  aper- 
ture while  the  scenes  are  changed,  must  hang  upon  rings,  on  a 
wire  directly  behind  the  black  curtain.  The  light  must  come 
from  the  top  or  sides,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  shine  through 
the  black  cambric  a  blanket  should  be  placed  behind  the  lamps. 
Dame  History  sits  outside  the  black  curtain  in  a  high  chair. 
She  wears  a  black  quilted  skirt,  red  over-dress,  long  black  pointed 
waisty  high  ruff,  very  high  cap,  and  spectacles.  She  has  in  her 
hand  a  long  cane  with  which  she  points  out  the  characters, 
at  her  left  is  a  small  table  covered  with  books,  upon  which  is  a 
bell  which  she  strikes  as  a  signal  to  draw  away  the  bright  cur- 
tain, and  exhibit  the  scenes,  as  she  describes  each  one.  These 
speeches  must  of  course  be  made  to  suit  the  capacity  and  taste 
of  her  hearers,  so  this  specimen  which  is  given  is  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  little  **  Wide  Awakes  "  as  well  as  those  who 
think  they  know  more. 

Dame  History s  Speech :  "  My  dear  little  friends,  I  shall 
show  you  this  evening  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that 
ever  lived,  who  by  her  pure  and  simple  faith  accomplished 
seeming  impossibilities.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  peasant  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  shepherdess  of  Domremy  in  France,  who 
rescued  her  country  from  the  invading  English,  and  won  for  her 
unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  YU,  the  title  of  Charles  the 
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Victorious.  You  will  see  her  first  as  in  simple  peasant  costume 
she  carries  water  for  the  horses,  at  the  stable  of  the  Inn." 

The  bright  curtain  is  drawn  away,  and  a  girl  of  fine  face  and  figure 
appears,  dressed  in  a  rough  woolen  skirt,  white  waist  and  high 
black  bodice,  bearing  on  her  head  a  large  unpainted  pail. 

The  Dame  then  proceeds  with  her  speech :  "  This  wonderful 
maiden  was  so  carried  away  with  love  and  sympathy  for  her 
unfortunate  country  that  she  dreamed  night  and  day  about  it, 
and  fancied  that  angels  appeared  to  her  often,  informing  her 
that  she  was  destined  to  lead  the  army  of  the  king  to  certain 
victory,  to  deliver  the  city  Orleans  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  English,  and  to  crown  the  king  at  Rheims." 

The  curtain  is  again  drawn,  and  Joan  is  kneeling  before  an 
angel,  who  points  upward ;  behind  her,  another  angel  bends  for- 
ward in  blessing  from  an  elevation.  The  angels  are  personated 
by  blonde  ladies  dressed  in  flowing  drapery,  with  large  wings 
made  of  puffed  tarleton  stretched  on  wire  frames. 

'*  After  much  suffering  from  delay  and  abuse,  the  energy  and 
truth  of  the  maiden  finally  convinced  many  of  her  most  de- 
termined opponents,  and,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  journey 
through  a  country  overrun  with  robbers,  she  was  at  last  brought 
before  the  king,  who  was  driven  to  desperation  by  his  many 
defeats.  At  the  court  she  was  subjected  to  the  most  trying  ex- 
amination by  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  but  no  threats 
or  persuasions  could  make  her  change  her  belief  in  her  angel 
visitors,  or  her  prophesy  of  certain  victory.  Even  the  weak  king 
was  encouraged  by  her  determination,  and  she  was  fitted  out  with 
a  suit  of  armor  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  She  be- 
/ieved  that  her  sword  and  banner  were  presented  by  her  angel 
guardians." 

The  scene  here  presented  represents  her  clad  in  a  suit 
of  silver  armor,  which  is  made  by  covering  button  moulds 
with  silver  paper  and  sewing  them  as  thickly  as  possible  on  a 
close-fitting  black  waist  and  short  skirt;  the  helmet  is  made  by 
covering  a  wire  dish-cover  with  silver  paper,  and  the  long  stock- 
ings are  also  covered  with  silver  paper.  The  angel  on  her  right 
is  presenting  a  sword,  and  the  one  on  the  left  holds  a  white 
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banner  ornamented  with  JUur  de  lis.  In  the  angel  scenes  a  coil  o€ 
magnesisum  wire  should  be  burned  before  a  common  reflector  to 
add  to  the  effect 

^  After  many  hard  battles  which  the  shepherd  maid,  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  conducted  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  genaral, 
the  enemy  were  forced  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  the 
king  was  publicly  crowned  at  Rheims  precisely  as  had  been 
foretold  by  the  visions. 

*'  Joan  now  felt  that  her  mission  was  accomplished^  and  was 
very  anxious  to  return  again  to  her  native  village  and  to  the 
humble  life  which  she  loved. '  But  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
sustained  by  her  courage  refused  to  carry  on  the  war  without  her, 
and  she  finally  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  court,  to  accom- 
pany the  army  against  all  her  convicitons  of  duty.  After  many 
reverses  the  brave  maiden  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  the 
English,  who  used  every  means  to  convict  her  of  witchcraft  as 
they  wished  to  rid  themselves  of  the  disgrace  of  having  their 
greatest  generals  beaten  by  a  girl  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
They  therefore  tried  in  every  way  to  injure  her,  by  emplo3ring  a  spy 
to  visit  her  in  prison,  and  by  seeking  evidence  against  her  in-  her 
native  village.  Nothwithstanding  these  efforts,  they  could  find 
nothing  against  the  poor  girl,  whom  they  kept  in  the  vilest 
prisons,  subjected  to  every  hardship  ;  and  at  last  they  condemned 
her  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  stake." 

In  the  next  scene  Joan  stands  upon  a  box,  chained  to  a  high 
stake  surrounded  with  fagots.  Her  eyes  are  raised  toward 
heayen.  and  wear  a  look  of  patient  resignation*  The  front  part 
of  the  box  on  which  she  stands  is  covered  wfth  red  cloth,  a 
lamp  is  placed  behind  it,  and  a  thick  smoke  is  made  by  burning 
wet  straw  in  a  small  iron  furnace,  which  is  managed  by  a  man 
who  kneels  at  the  side  representing  the  executioner. 

The  speech  continues :  "  In  this  dreadful  trial,  the  heroic  maiden, 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  showed  the  wonderful  courage  and 
trust  which  had  sustained  her  through  so  many  dreadful  scenes. 
And  years  afterward  all  France  rang  with  her  praises,  and  she  is 
reverenced  and  admired  by  all  nations,  as  a  heroine  such  as  the 
world  has  seldom  known.    More  than  four  hundred  years  after 
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her  death  the  anniversary  of  her  march  to  the  delivery  of  Orleans 
was  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  annually.  A 
procession  of  citizens  visited  the  scenes  of  the  various  battles 
around  the  city,  led  by  a  youth  in  the  military  dress  of  the 
fifteenth  century, bearing  a  white  banner;  and  at  another  portion 
of  the  ceremony  he  was  loaded  with  chains  to  denote  the  cap- 
tivity of  Joan  of  Arc.  A  free  school  for  girls  was  established 
in  her  native  village  by  Louis  XVIII  in  memory  of  her  services 
and  goodness,  and  a  monnment  was  erected  to  her  memory, 
crowned  Sy  a  statute  of  herself  as  she  appeared  in  martial 
attire." 

The  curtain  is  now  drawn  aside  for  the  sixth  time,  exhibiting  the 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  personated  by  a  young  lady  of  the  same 
size  as  the  other,  dressed  in  white  cloth  banner  in  the  same  style 
as  the  armor ;  the  sword  and  banner  are  covered  also  with  white 
cotton  cloth  and  the  face  is  chalked.  She  holds  the  sword  in 
her  right  hand,  the  banner  in  her  left.  For  this  scene  the  light 
must  be  rather  dim,  and  if  the  lady  stands  still  the  effect  is  per- 
fect.   The  Dame  concludes  her  speech  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  little  friends  :  You  have  seen  to-night  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  success  which  alwa3rs  attends  upon  duty  faithfully 
done,  and  you  will  rejoice  that  you  live  in  an  age  when  such  a 
dreadful  fate  as  the  death  of  the  poor  Maid  of  Orleans  could  not 
be  possible.  Still  you  will  admire  her  wonderful  courage  and 
her  devotion  to  her  duty  and  her  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  that  History  almost  always,  in  the  end,  makes  the  right 
appear  and  true  nobility  seldom  fails  to  be  honored." 


HISTORICAL  HINTS. 

Many  events  of  history  can  be  represented  easily  by  children, 
which,  besides  furnishing  amusement  for  the  hour,  will  stimulate 
a  desire  for  obtaining  more  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  fix  in 
their  minds  facts  already  learned.  The  interval  between  the 
scenes  can  be  filled  by  a  brief  description  of  the  personages  rep- 
resented, or  a  sketch  of  the  period.  As  a  specimen,  we  will  give 
Three  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Beatrice  Cencl 

First  Scene.  Beatrice,  represented  by  a  girl  with  an  oval  face 
and  brown  hair,  sits  upon  a  box  at  the  left.  She  is  dressed  in 
white,  in  imitation  of  the  well-known  picture,  and  wears  a  tur- 
ban of  same  material  as  her  dress.  Her  hands  are  tied  with  a 
rope,  as  she  is  sitting  for  her  portrait  the  night  before  her  execu- 
tion. An  easel,  bearing  an  unfinished  picture,  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  at  the  right  of  which  is  seated  a  handsome  boy 
gazing  earnestly  at  Beatrice.  If  an  unfinished  picture  is  not  easily 
to  be  found,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  one  from  its  frame,  and 
to  cover  it  with  brown  cambric.  A  large  black  shawl  is  pinned 
against  the  wall,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  prison. 

Second  Scene.  The  picture.  A  large  gilt  frame  is  placed 
upon  the  table  in  the  centre,  supported  by  the  artist,  who  seems 
to  be  leaning  upon  it  carelessly  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  exhib- 
its the  picture  to  a  group  of  girls  and  boys  at  the  right.  Beatrice 
stands  behind  the  table  looking  toward  her  left  shoulder.  The 
table,  being  covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  of  course  hides  all  of  her 
figure  excepting  the  part  shown  in  the  frame,  with  the  black 
shawl,  as  in  first  scene,  forming  a  background.  This  effect,  al- 
though simple,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  curious,  if  the  young 
lady  keeps  perfectly  still. 

The  celebrated  picture,  Beatrice  Led  to  Execution,  may  be  cop- 
ied to  conclude  with.  A  long  procession  of  nuns,  each  holding 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  i  ight  hand,  their  black  drapery  contrasting 
with  the  pure  white  of  Beatrice,  who  is  bound,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  procession.  The  nuns  can  be  arranged  with  little 
trouble,  with  the  help  of  black  shawls,  and  a  large  white  hand- 
kerchief pinned  around  the  head,  with  a  second  about  the  face, 
pinned  under  the  chin.  A  solemn  march  may  be  played,  and  a 
glass  globe,  slowly  struck,  in  imitation  of  a  tolling  bell. 


A   VISION  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S   HEROINES. 

For  this  beautiful  scene,  a  parlor  with  a  long  mirror  is  very 
useful ;  but  if  there  is  no  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room,  pin  a 
plain  black  shawl  against  the  wall  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  hang  two  curtains  four  feet  in  front  of  the  shawl  so 
that  they  cross  the  end  of  the  room  and  open  in  the  centre  ; 
place  a  high  cricket  in  the  centre  of  the  black  sliawl  or  back 
ground  on  the  floor,  so  that  a  person  standing  upon  it  will 
show  agauist  it,  or  the  mirror,  if  one  is  convenient  The  visions 
are  concealed  by  the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  room,  standing  in 
line,  so  they  can  in  turn  stand  upon  the  cricket  without  delay 
the  moment  the  curtain  falls.  Tragedy  stands  at  the  right  of 
the  place  where  the  curtains  meet,  and  Comedy  at  the  left,  three 
feet  apart.  The  young  ladies  who  personate  the  visions,  stand 
perfectly  still  while  Tragedy  and  Comedy  draw  away  the  curtains, 
and  step  down  as  soon  as  they  are  shut,  followed  by  the  next  in 
turn  at  once. 

COSTUMES. 

Tragedy  :  Black  skirt,  black  drapery,  dagger  in  hand. 

Comedy  :  White  muslin,  rose  wreath  over  shoulders,  mask. 

VISIONS. 

Cordelia  :  Blue  silk  dress,  shoulder-train  of  brocade  cur- 
tain. 

Lady  Macbeth  :  White  drapery  of  sheets,  candle  in  hand. 

Jessica  :  Oriental  dress,  draped  with  shawl,  casket  in  hand. 

Katharine  :  Silk  dress  trimmed  with  ermine  (made  of  cotton 
flannel,  marked  with  ink  spots),  gold-paper  crown. 

Juliet  :  Bridal  dress,  with  vial  in  right  hand. 

Ophelia  :  White  muslin  dress,  lap  full  of  flowers. 

Titania  :  White  dress,  with  gold-paper  spangles  ;  wand. 

Beatrice  :  Silk  dress  trimmed  with  wax  beads. 

Cleopatra  :  Loose  white  waist,  bright  skirt,  crown  with  coin 
ornaments,  and  chains  of  gold  paper. 

When  all  have  been  shown,  they  may  stand  in  a  semicircle,  and 
be  shown  all  together,  by  drawing  the  curtains  back,  leaving 
Cleopatra  still  on  the  cricket,  which  must  be  covered  with  a 
sheet. 
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TABLEAU   FROM  "BLUEBEARD." 
fatima's  look  into  the  closet. 
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This  tableau  is  quite  practicable  for  school  exhibitions,  parlor 
entertainments,  and  home-circle  amusement ;  as,  although  very 
effective  in  representation,  it  is  simple  of  execution.  We  give 
a  picture  which  will  at  once  suggest  the  mode  of  representing 
the  suspended  heads  of  the  three  wives. 
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BLUEBEARD    TABLEAU. 


Behind  the  Scenes. 


Three  girjs  of  the  same  height,  with  long  hair,  are  stationed 
behind  the  curtain.  There  are  three  slits  in  the  curtain,  with 
buttons.  These  slits  are  opened,  the  girls  place  their  heads 
through,  and  the  slits  are  buttoned,  thus  revealing  their  heads 
only  to  the  audience.  Across  the  front  of  the  curtain,  at  the 
proper  height,  is  extended  a  rope,  to  which  the  long  tresses  are 
tied.     The  girls  close  their  eyes. 

At  one  side  of  the  stage  stands  Fatima,  with  clasped  hands, 
an  expression  of  horror  upon  her  face, 'the  keys  at  her  feet, 
gazing  at  the  heads.  Just  back  of  her,  peering  in  upon  tiptoe, 
stands  Bluebeard,  chuckling  with  glee  at  the  sight.  He  wears 
heavy  false  whiskers,  false  eyebrows,  short  cloak,  belt  and  sword, 
and  heavy  top-boots. 


LITERATI. 


THIS  new  and  interesting  game  will  please  and  instruct 
yomg  and  old  alike.  It  can  be  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  either  in  or  out  of  doors.  The  players  sit  in  a  row  or 
around  the  room,  and  one  goes  out,  while  the  others  select  the 
name  of  some  author  or  distinguished  person.  Each  player  then 
chooses  the  name  of  some  other  character  ;  which  begins  with  a 
letter  of  the  name  of  the  author  chosen  by  the  whole  company 
the  first  player  taking  the  first  letter,  and  the  next  the  second,  and 
so  on  until  each  letter  has  been  assigned.  The  person  who  went 
out  is  then  called  in,  and  he  begins  with  the  player  who  has 
taken  the  first  letter,  and  tries  to  find  out  which  it  is  by  asking 
questions  about  the  person  selected  by  that  player.  He  can  ask 
any  question,  but  the  answers  are  limited  to  **  Yes  "  and  "  No," 
and  "  I  don't  know."  Having  guessed  the  character,  he  of  course 
knows  the  first  letter,  and  proceeds  until  he  has  discovered  the 
author  selected. 
To  make  the  manner  of  playing  very  clear,  we  give  two  games 
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widely  different,  but  equally  amusing.  A  summer  evening  after 
a  warm  day  at  old  Dcerfield  ;  the  children  have  gathered  under 
the  old  tree,  according  to  their  invariable  custom,  at  twilight 
Tired  with  the  active  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  they  arc 
arranged  in  a  graceful  group  on  the  deep  seat  which  surrounds 
the  tree,  —  brown-eyed  Mabel  and  Minnie,  golden-haired  Edith, 
Daisy,  Julie,  Alice,  Louisa,  Ella,  Carrie,  and  Nellie,  —  as  merry  a 
set  of  romps  as  ever  climbed  an  apple-tree  or  danced  like  fairies 
at  the  rustic  hops.  The  sun  has  gone  down  behind  the  arbor, 
and  the  clouds  are  gleaming  in  orange  and  purple.  From  the 
garden  under  the  bank,  at  their  feet,  comes  up  the  perfume  of  the 
sweet-pea,  heliotrope,  and  mignonette.  The  children  have  been 
singing  until  all  their  extensive  stock  of  songs  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  Edith  proposes  to  try  the  new  game,  "  Literati," 
and  strolls  down  through  the  garden  to  gather  a  bouquet,  while 
the  others  are  deciding  upon  a  name  for  her  to  guess.  When  they 
are  ready,  Edith  is  called  back  and  begins  by  questioning  Mabel, 
who  sits  first  and  has  the  first  letter.  "Is  it  a  man?"  No. 
"  Woman  ? "  No.  "  Boy } "  Yes.  "  Does  he  live  in  Boston .? " 
No.  "  In  America  .? "  No.  "In  Europe  .>"  No.  "Did  he  ever 
live  at  all  '*.  "  No.  Then  Edith  knows  Mabel  must  have  chosen 
an  imaginary  character.  So  she  asks,  "  Is  it  a  character  from  a 
novel } "  No.  "  From  a  poem  ?  "  Yes.  So,  after  a  little  thought, 
she  asks,  "  Is  it  Little  Boy  Blue  .>  "  No.  "Jack  Horner?"  Na 
"  From  Mother  Goose  ? "  No.  "  Was  he  a  brave  boy  ? "  Yes. 
"  Obedient  ? "  Yes.  "  Handsome  ? "  I  don't  know.  "  Was  he  a 
traveller  ? "  Yes.  "  Did  he  pass  much  time  on  shipboard  ? " 
Yes.    Then  she  guesses,  "  Cassabianca." 

Turning  to  Minnie,  she  asks,  "  A  man  ?  "  Yes.  "  Live  in  this 
town  ? "  No.  "  In  America  ? "  No.  "  In  England  ? "  Yes.  "  A 
soldier?"  No.  "Statesman?"  No.  "An author?"  Yes.  "Did 
he  write  poems  ? "  Yes.  "  Stories  ? "  Yes.  "  Plays  ? "  Yes. 
"  Was  he  rich  ? "  No.  "  Was  it  Burns  ? "  No.  "  Before  his 
time  ? "  No.  "  Long  after  ? "  Yes.  She  then  guesses  Gold- 
smith, and  asks,  "Was  it  his  first  name?"  Yes.  "Oliver?" 
Yes.  Edith  then,  having  "  C.  O.,"  begins  to  suspect  what  the 
whole  name  may  be,  so  asks  Daisy,  "  Was  he  an  American?*' 
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Yes.  "Asoldkr?"  Yes.  "An  author?"  No.  "A  states- 
man?" Ycfc  "Did  he  cut  down  a  cherry  tree?"  Yes.  "Have 
you  taken  the  first  name?"  No.  "The  last?"  Yes.  "Wash- 
ington." 

Julie's  name  is  harder  to  guess,  although  Edith  suspects  very 
strongly  which  letter  it  begins  with ;  and  she  asks,  "  A  inan  ? " 
No.  "A woman?"  No.  "Boy?"  Yes.  « Live  in  America ? " 
Na  "Europe?"  No.  "In  a  book?"  Yes.  "Story?"  No. 
"Poem?"  Yes.  "By  Bryant?"  No.  "Browning?"  No. 
"  By  any  man  ? "  No.  "  Was  the  poem  written  by  a  lady  ?  " 
Yes.  "  By  Mother  Goose  ?  "  Yes.  "  Was  the  boy  greedy  ?  " 
Yes.  "  Was  he  sleepy  ? "  No.  "  Did  he  shoe  horses  ?  "  No. 
"Was  he  fond  of  candy?"  I  don't  know.  "Of  cake?"  I  don't 
know.    "Of  pickles?"    Yes.    "  Then  it  must  be  *  Peter  Piper.' " 

She  asks  Alice,  "Was  it  a  man?"  No.  "A  woman?"  Yes. 
"Live  in  America?"  Na  "England?"  Yes.  "  A  distinguished 
person?"  Yes.  "Handsome?"  No.  "A  poetess?"  No. 
"  Fond  of  poetry  ? "  Yes.  "  Did  she  live  in  this  century  ? " 
No.  "Inthelast?"  No.  "  Before  that  time  ? "  Yes.  "Was 
she  rich  ? "  Yes.  "  Powerful  ?  "  Yes.  "  Had  she  a  title  ? " 
Yes.  "A  queen?"  Yes.  " Did  she  wear  a  high  ruff  ? "  Yes. 
"  Then  it  must  be  *  Queen  Elizabeth.' " 

Next  she  asks  Louisa,  and  soon  learns  that  her  word  was 
"  Raleigh,"  and  that  the  whole  name  was  Cowper ;  and  as  Edith 
guessed  it  of  Louisa,  Louisa  is  obliged  to  go  away,  while  they 
find  a  name  for  her  to  guess ;  and  when  she  returns  she  must 
b^in  with  Ella,  as  the  first  letter  of  the  new  word  is  taken  by  the 
next  in  order  to  the  one  who  goes  away.  Edith  takes  the  seat 
next  to  Nellie  and  the  third  letter,  and  Mabel  the  fourth,  and  so 
around.  After  a  little  practice,  it  is  easy  to  guess  the  name  after 
finding  three,  or  even  two,  of  the  letters  ;  and  by  gradually  tak- 
ing more  difiicult  personages,  great  knowledge  of  history  is 
gained,  and  the  dates  of  remarkable  events  and  the  reigns  of  all 
the  monarchs  are  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  players. 

The  same  game  is  often  played  at  the  Concord  parties  by  per- 
sons of  great  skill,  acquired  by  long  practice,  in  using  their  pow- 
ers of  thinking  and  guessing,  and  many  facts  interesting  to  all  are 
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elicited,  and  occasionally  a  sharp  argument  arises,  in  wliich  en- 
cyclopedias and  lexicons  are  appealed  to  in  order  to  settle  some 
close  contested  point.  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
many  an  obscure  philosopher,  or  half -forgotten  monarch,  is  res- 
cued from  the  dust  of  centuries  to  perplex  and  tyrannize  again 
over  the  minds  of  the  players. 

The  name  chosen  for  one  of  these  brain-clubs  was  Plato,  and 
the  words  selected  by  the  players,  Pythagoras,  Leonidas,  Attila, 
Tadtus,  and  Ossian ;  and  to  give  descriptive  questions  by  which 
to  find  them  out  was  somewhat  difficult  It  is  best,  however,  to 
have  a  good  many  humorous  personages  among  the  more  learned 
ones,  m  order  that  the  game  may  be  very  amusing  as  well  as  in* 
structive.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  family  circle,  when  the 
household  gather  around  the  evening  lamp  or  flashing  fire,  r— if 
such  luxuries  have  not  all  been  crowded  out  of  sight  by  the  mod- 
em improvements  of  poor  gas  and  dreary  registers,  —-when  the 
mother  and  father  join  with  their  children  in  merry  games ;  for 
the  little  ones  can  take  the  little  heroes  of  their  nursery  tales, 
and  the  older  ones  such  characters  as  they  think  most  adapted 
to  instruct  and  entertain  the  children  and  themselves  at  the 
tune  time. 
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THE  BEOOM  DEILL. 


The  following  exercises  are  intended  for  a 
company  of  sixteen,  formed  in  single  rank, 
and  are  confined  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those 
finding  practical  application  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  movements  will  be  explained  toward 
but  one  flank,  it  being  only  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  lbft  for  7*igkt^  or  the  reverse, 
to  have  the  explanation  of  the  corresponding 
movements  toward  the  other  flank. 

Nomenclature   of  the   Broom. 

The  stick,  The  wooden  part. 

The  poiat.  The  end  of  the  stick. 

The  sweep,  The  straw  (or  brush)  part. 

The  butt,  The  end  of  the  sweep. 

Tlie  monogram,  A  combination  of  initial  letters 
upon  a  band  six  inches  wide 
surrounding  the  centre  of  the 
sweep. 

The  upper  ribbon,  A  ribbon  (with  bow  knot)  sur- 
rounding the  stick,  twelve  inches 
from  the  point. 

The  lower  ribbon,  A  ribbon  (with  bow  knot)  sur- 
rounding the  stick,  twelve  inches 
from  the  sweep. 

The  handle^  That  part  of  the  stick  between  the 

sweep  and  the  lowet-  ribbon. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOLDIER 


Position. 
Heels  together,  and  on  the  same  line. 
The  feet  turned  out  equally,  and  forming  with 

each  other  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 
The  knees  straight,  without  stiffness. 
The  body  erect  on  the  hips,  inclining  a  little 

forward. 
The  shoulders  square  and  falling  equally. 
The  arms  hanging  naturally. 
The  elbows'  near  the  body. 
The  palms  of  the  hand  turned  slightly  to  the 

front. 
The  head  erect  and  square  to  the  front. 
The  chin  slightly  drawn  in,  without  constraint. 
The  eyes  straight  to  the  front,  and  striking 

the  ground  at  about  the  distance  of  fifteen 

yards. 

To  Kest  and  Dismiss  the  Squad. 
The  instructor  lets  the  recruits  rest  from 
iime  to  time,  and  for  this  purpose  commands : 

1.  Squad,    2.  Rest. 
At   the  command   rest^  the  recruit   is  no 
longer  required  to   preserve   immobility,  si- 


lence,  or  to  remain  strictly  in  the  same  place. 
If  the  instructor  commands:  1.  In  Place,  2. 
Rest,  the  recruit  is  not  required  to  preserve 
immobility  or  silence,  but  must  always  keep 
one  of  the  heels  in  place. 

To  resume  the  attention  the  instructor 
commands:  1.  Sqnad,  2.  A'itention.  At  the 
second  command  the  recniit  takes  position, 
remains  motionless,  and  fixes  the  attention. 

To  dismiss  the  squad  the  instructor  com- 
mands: 1.  Break  ranks,     ±  March. 

Eyes  Right  or  Left. 

The  instnictor  commands:  1.  Eyes,  2. 
Right  (or  Left).    3.  Front. 

At  the  command  ^nyht,  turn  the  head  gently, 
so  as  to  brinf^  the  inner  corner  of  the  left  eye 
in  a  lino  with  the  buttons  of  the  drees,  the 
eyes  fixed  on  the  line  of  the  eyes  of  those  in, 
or  supposed  to  be  in,  the  same  rank.  At  the 
command  front,  the  head  resumes  the  habit- 
ual position. 

Salutes. 

The  instructor  commands:  1.  RigJU  (or 
left)  hcmd.     2.  Salute. 

Raise  the  right  hand  smartly,  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  right  foot,  the  palm 
of  the  hand  down,  the  thumb  close  to  the  fore- 


finger,  the  arm  extended,  and  horizontal. 
{Two.)  Bring  the  hand  around  till  the  point 
of  the  thumb  and  ^ide  of  the  forefinger  touch 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cap  or  visor,  at  the  same 
time  turn  the  head  a  little  to  the  left,  look 
toward  the  person  to  be  saluted,  and  retain 
this  position  till  the  salute  is  acknowledged. 
(Three.)  Bring  back  the  hand  and  arm  to  the 
position  of  the  first  motion,  at  the  same  time 
cast  the  eyes  to  the  front.  (Four.)  Drop  the 
arm  quickly  by  the  side. 

Facings. 

To  the  right  or  left, — The  instructor  com- 
mands :  1.  Right  (or  left)  Faoe.  At  the  com- 
mand fdce^  raise  the  right  foot  slightly,  face 
to  the  right,  turning  on  the  left  lieel,  the  left 
toe  slightly  raised :  replace  the  right  heel  by 
the  side  of  the  left  and  on  the  same  line. 

The  facings  to  the  left  are  executed  upon 
the  same  heel  as  the  facings  to  the  right. 

To  the  rear, — The  instructor  commands :  1. 
Squad,    2.  About.    3.  Fac^k. 

At  the  command  about^  turn  on  the  left 
heel,  bring  the  left  toe  to  the  front,  carry  the 
right  foot  to  the  rear,  the  hollow  opposite  to 
and  three  inches  from  the  left  heel,  the  feet 
square  to  each  other. 


At  the  command  face^  turn  on  both  heels, 
raise  the  toes  a  little,  face  to  the  rear,  and 
when  the  face  is  nearly  completed,  raise  the 
right  foot  and  replace  it  by  the  side  of  the 
left. 

Parade  Rest. 

To  give  rest,  imposing  both  steadiness  of 
position  and  silence,  the  instructor  commands : 
1,  Parade,     2.  Rest. 

Carry  the  right  foot  three  inches  directly  to 
the  rear,  tlie  left  knee  slightly  bent ;  clasp  the 
hands  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  the 
left  hand  uppermost,  the  left  thumb  clasped 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand. 

To  resume  the  position  of  the  soldier  the 
instructor   commands:     1.  S<fuad,    2.  Aitkn- 

TION. 

Direct  Step. 

The  length  of  the  direct  step  is  twenty -eight 
inches,  measured  from  heel  to  heel;  the  ca- 
dence is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
steps  per  minute. 

The  length  of  the  short  step  is  fourteen 
inches. 


To  Makch  in  the  Dibbot  Step. 

The  instructor  commands  :  1.  Forward.  2. 
March. 

At  the  command  ybrt^^^^,  throw  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  the  right  leg  without  bend- 
ing the  left  knee. 

At  the  command  march^  move  the  left  leg 
smartly,  but  without  jerk,  carry  the  foot 
straight  forward  twenty-eight  inches  from  the 
right,  measuring  from  heel  to  heel,  the  sole 
near  the  ground,  the  toe  a  little  depressed,  the 
knee  straight  and  slightly  turned  out ;  at  the 
same  time  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  for- 
ward and  plant  the  foot  without  shock,  the 
weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  it ;  next  in 
like  manner  advance  the  right  foot,  and  plant 
it  as  above ;  continue  the  march,  without  cross- 
ing the  legs  or  striking  one  against  the  other, 
keeping  the  face  direct  to  the  front. 

To  arrest  the  march  the  instructor  com- 
mands: 1.  Squad.    2.  Halt. 

At  the  command  haZt^  given  the  instant 
either  foot  is  brought  to  the  ground,  the  foot 
in  rear  is  brought  up  and  planted  by  the  side 
of  the  other  without  shock. 
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To  Mark  Tocb. 

Being  in  march  the  instructor  eommands : 
1.  Mwrk  time,     2.  Mabch. 

At  the  second  command,  given  the  instant 
one  foot  is  coming  to  the  ground,  continue  the 
cadence  and  make  a  semblance  of  marching, 
without  gaining  ground,  by  alternately  ad- 
vancing each  foot  about  half  its  length,  and 
bringing  it  back  square  with  the  other. 

To  resume  the  direct  step  the  instructor 
commands:  \.  Forward,    2.  March. 

To  Change  Step. 

Being  in  march,  the  instructor  commands: 
1.  Chcmge  step.     2.  March. 

At  the  command  m-arch^  given  the  instant 
the  right  foot  comes  to  the  ground,  the  left 
foot  is  advanced  and  planted;  the  hollow  of 
the  right  is  then  advanced  against  the  heel  of 
the  left,  the  recruit  again  stepping  oflE  with  the 
left. 

The  change  on  the  right  foot  is  similarly 
executed,  the  command  march  being  given 
when  the  left  foot  strikes  the  ground. 

Side  Step. 
Being  at  a  halt,  the  instructor  commands: 
1.  8ide  step  to  the  riff  hi  (or  left).    2.  March. 
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At  the  command  march^  carry  the  right  foot 
six  inches  to  the  right,  keeping  the  knees 
straight  and  the  shoulders  square  to  the  front ; 
as  soon  as  the  right  foot  is  planted  bring  the 
left  foot  to  the  side  of  it,  and  continue  the 
movement,  observing  tlie  cadence,  until  the 
commands,  1.  Squad,     2.  Halt. 

Back  Step. 

Being  at  a  halt,  the  instructor  commands : 
1.  Backward,     2.  March. 

At  the  command  march^  step  oflE  smartly 
with  the  left  foot  fourteen  inches  straight  to 
the  rear,  measuring  from  heel  to  heel,  and  so 
on  with  the  feet  in  succession  till  the  com- 
mands, 1.  Squad,     2.  IIalt. 

At  the  command  halt^  bring  back  the  foot 
in  front  to  the  side  of  the  one  in  real'. 

To  March  to  the  Beak. 

Being  in  march,  the  instructor  commands : 
1.  To  the  rear,    2.  March. 

At  the  command  marehj  given  as  the  right 
foot  strikes  the  ground,  advance  and  plant  the 
left  foot ;  then  turn  on  the  balls  of  both  feet, 
face  to  the  right  about,  and  immediately  step 
off  with  the  left  foot. 
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Alignments, 

The  instructor  advances  tho  recruit  on  tho 
right  (or  left)  one  yard,  and  aligns  the  squad 
by  the  commands,  1.  Right  {or  left),  2.  Dress. 
3.  Fkont. 

At  the  command  dress^  the  recruits,  except- 
ing the  one  established  as  a  basis,  move  up 
successively  on  the  line,  which  must  never  be 
passed,  taking  short  steps,  casting  the  head 
and  eyes  as  in  eyes  right  (or  left\  keeping  the 
shouldere  square  to  the  front,  and  touching 
with  the  elbow  that  of  the  recruit  on  the  right 
without  opening  the  arms. 

At  the  command  fronts  given  when  the 
rank  is  well  aligned,  the  recruits  cast  their 
eyes  to  the  front  and  remain  firm. 

Alignments  to  the  rear  are  executed  on  the 
same  principles,  the  recruits  stepping  back  a 
little  beyond  the  line,  and  then  dressing  up, 
by  short  steps.  The  commands  are :  1.  Eight 
(or  left)  haclcicard,    2.  Dress.     3.  Front. 

To  March  in  Link. 

The  squad  being  correctly  aligned,  the  in- 
structor indicates  upon  which  flank  the  guide 
is  to  be  and  commands:  1.  Forward,  2. 
Guide  {right  or  left),     3.  March. 
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At  the  command  march^  the  recruits  step 
off  smartly  with  the  left  foot,  the  guide  march- 
ing straight  to  the  front,  the  recruits  touching 
lightly  with  the  elbow  toward  the  side  of  the 
guide,  without  opening  either  arm,  yielding  to 
pressure  coming  from  the  side  of  the  guide, 
and  resisting  pressure  coming  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  By  shortening  or  lengthen- 
ing the  step  they  gradually  recover  the 
alignment  and  touch  of  the  elbow,  if  lost,  and 
they  keep  the  head  direct  to  the  front,  no 
matter  on  which  side  the  guide  may  be. 

To  March  by  the  Flank. 

Being  at  a  halt,  the  instrnctor  commands : 
1.  Right  {or  left).  2.  Face.  3.  Forward.  4. 
Makch, 

If  in  march,  the  instructor  commands:  1. 
By  the  right  (or  left)  jkink.     2.  March. 

At  the  command  march^  given  as  the  right 
foot  strikes  the  ground,  advance  and  plant  the 
left  foot,  then  turn  to  the  right  and  step  off  in 
the  new  direction  with  tlie  rifflit  foot. 

In  the  march  by  the  flank  the  recniits  cover 
each  other,  and  keep  closed  to  facing  distance^ 
that  is,  to  such  distance  that  in  forming  line 
the  elbows  will  touch. 
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A  single  rank  faced  to  the  right  or  left  is 
called  a  column  of  files. 

To  halt  the  column  of  files,  the  instructor 
commands:  1.  Squad,  2.  Halt.  And  to  face 
it  to  the  front,  3.  Left  (or  right).     4.  Face. 

Marching  in  column  of  files,  to  march  in 
line,  the  instructor  commands  :  1.  By  the  lift 
{or  right)  flank.  2.  March.  3.  Guide  {right 
or  left). 

To  CiiANOK  Direction  in  Column  of  Files. 

Being  in  march,  the  instructor  commands : 
1.  Colximn  right  (or  hft).     2.  March. 

At  the  command  inarch^  the  leading  file 
faces  to  the  right  and  is  followed  by  the  other 
files,  who  face  on  the  same  ground. 

To   Oblique. 

Marching  in  line,  the  instructor  commands: 
1.  Right  (or  left)  ohllqup.     2.  Mak(  ii. 

At  the  command  march^  each  recniit  inaTces 
a  half  face  to  the  right  and  then  marches 
straight  in  the  new  di reaction. 

As  the  recruits  no  longer  touch  elbows,  they 
glance  along  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  files, 
toward  the  side  to  which  tlioy  aie  obliquing, 
and  regulate  their  ste])s  so  that  their  shouldei*s 
are  alwavs  behind  tliosc  of  the  next  recruit  on 
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that  side,  and  that  the  head  of  tliie  recniit 
conceals  the  heads  of  the  others  in  the  rank. 
The  recmits  preserve  the  same  length  of  pace 
and  the  same  degree  of  obliquity,  the  line  of 
the  rank  remaining  parallel  to  its  original 
position. 

To  resume  the  original  direction,  the  instruc- 
tor commands :  1.  Forward,     2.  March. 

At  the  command  march^  each  recruit  makes 
a  half  face  to  the  left  in  marching,  and  then 
moves  straight  to  the  front. 

If  the  squad  be  at  a  halt,  the  recruits  half 
face  to  the  right  at  the  command  right  oblique^ 
and  step  oflf  at  the  command  inarch. 

If  halted  while  obliquing  they  will,  after 
halting,  face  to  the  front  without  further  com- 
mand. 

The  squad  in  column  of  tiles  obliques  by 
the  same  commands  and  means  as  when  in 
line,  the  leading  file  being  the  guide. 

To  March  Backward. 

Being  at  a  halt,  the  instructor  commands. 
1.  Backward,  2.  Guide  {7*i</ht  or  hft),  3. 
March. 

At  the  command  march,  the  recruits  move 
to  the  rear,  taking  steps  of  fourteen  inches- 
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Wheelings. 

A  whed  is  a  circular  movement,  by  which 
the  front  of  a  sqnad,  set  of  fours,  company, 
etc.,  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  original 
position,  or  changed  ninety  degrees. 

Wheelings  are  of  two  kinds:  on  fixed  Kud, 
on  movcMe  pivots. 

Wheeling  on  a  Fixed  Pivot. 

Being  at  a  halt,  to  wheel  the  squad  the  in- 
structor commands:  1.  Right  (or  left)  wheel. 
2.  Makch.  3.  Sq^iad,  4.  Halt.  5.  Left  (or 
right),     6.  Dress.     7.  Fbont. 

At  the  second  command,  the  squad,  except 
the  pivot  recruit,  step  oflE  with  the  left  foot, 
turning  at  the  same  tunc  the  head  a  little  to 
the  left,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  line  of  the  eyes 
of  the  recruits  to  their  left ;  the  pivot  recruit 
marks  time  strictly  in  the  same  place,  gradu- 
ally turning  the  body  to  conform  to  the 
movement  of  the  marching  flank ;  the  recruit 
who  conducts  this  flank  takes  steps  of  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and,  from  the  first  step,  advances 
the  left  shoulder  a  little,  casts  the  eyes  along 
the  rank  and  feels  lightly  the  elbow  of  the 
next  recruit  toward  the  pivot,  but  never  push- 
ing or  pr««8ing  upon  that  side.     The  others 
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touch  with  tlie  elbow  toward  the  pivot,  resist 
pressure  from  the  opposite  side,  conform  to 
the  movement  of  tlie  marching  flank,  ancj 
shorten  their  steps  according  to  their  distance 
from  it.  At  the  fourtli  command,  given  when 
the  squad  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  origi- 
nal position,  it  halts,  and  at  the  sixth  com- 
mand, given  immediately  after,  dresses  up  to 
tlie  perpendicular. 

To  wheel  the  squad  and  move  forward  the 
instructor  commands :  1.  Right  (or  left)  wheel, 
2.  March.  3.  Forward.  4.  March.  5. 
Ouhle  {right  or  left).  The  QommdociA  forward 
is  given  in  time  to  add  inarch  the  instant  the 
w^heel  is  completed ;  at  which  all  the  recruits 
take  the  step  of  twenty-eight  inches,  and  tuni 
their  heads  square  to  the  front. 

Wheeling  on  a  Movable   Pivot. 

Being  in  march,  to  change  direction  the  in- 
structor commands:  1.  Right  {or  left)  wheel, 
2.  March.     3.  Foricard.     4.  March. 

The  first  command  is  given  when  the  squad 
is  three  yards  from  the  wheeling  point. 

At  the  command  tnarch^  the  wheel  is 
executed  as  on  a  fixed  pivot,  except  that  the 
pivot  recruit,  instead  of  turning  in  the  same 
phu'c,   takes   steps   of  nine    inches,  and    thus 
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gains  ground  forward  in  describing  a  small 
curve,  so  as  to  clear  the  wheeling  point. 

The  command  forward  is  given  in  time  to 
add  march  the  instant  the  wheel  is  completed; 
at  wliich  all  the  recruits  retake  the  step  of 
twenty-eight  inches,  and  turn  their  heads 
square  to  the  front. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  described  bv  the 
pivot  recruit  increases  M^th  the  size  of  the 
squad,  and  is  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the 
front  of  the  squad  or  snb-division. 

During  the  wheel,  the  guide,  without  indi- 
cation, is  on  the  marcliing  flank;  upon  the 
completion  of  the  wheel,  the  guide,  if  not 
already  there,  is  announced  on  the  same  flank 
as  before  the  movement. 
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MAIi^UAL  OF  THE  BROOM. 


The  broom  is  in  the  right  hand,  the  stick 
nearly  vertical  and  resting  in  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder,  the  monogram  to  the  right,  the 
arm  hanging  nearly  at  its  full  length  near 
the  body,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  clasping 
the  stick  at  the  handle  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining fingera  closed  together  in  rear  of  the 
same. 

This  is  the  position  of  carry  hrooms. 

In  resunn'ng  the  carry  from  any  position  in 
the  manual,  the  motion  next  to  the  last  con- 
cludes with  the  left  hand  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulder,  fingers  extended  and  joined,  the 
thumb  close  to  the  forefinger,  back  of  the 
hand  to  the  front,  the  elbow  close  to  the  body, 
the  right  hand  at  the  handle. 

1.  Present.     2.  Beooms. 

Carry  the  broom  with  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  at  the  same 
time  grasp  the  stick  with  left  hand  about  mid- 
way between  the  upper  and  the  lower  ribbon, 
the  forearm  horizontal  and  resting  against  the 
body,  the  monogram   to   the   front.     (Two.) 
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Grasp  the   top  of  the  sweep  with  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  to  the  rear. 

1.   Calory.     2.  Brooms. 
Resume   the   carry   with    tlie    right   hand. 
(Two.)     Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

1.  Support,  2.  Brooms. 
Carry  the  broom  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
the  body ;  grasp  the  stick  with  the  left  hand 
about  midway  between  the  npper  and  the 
lower  ribbon,  and  raise  this  hand  to  the  height 
of  the  chin ;  at  the  same  time  grasp  the  handle 
with  the  right  hand,  the  monogram  to  the 
right.  (Two.)  Carry  the  broom  opposite  the 
left  shoulder,  the  sweep  in  front  of  the  hip,  the 
monogram  to  the  left;  pass  the  left  forearm 
over  the  right  hand,  and  extended  horizontally 
to  the  right,  the  wrist  straight.  (Three). 
Drop  the  right  hand  by  the  side. 

1.  Carry.  2.  Brooms. 
Grasp  the  broom  with  the  right  hand  under 
and  against  the  left  forearm ;  tnm  the  broom 
with  this  hand,  and  carry  it  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  monogram  to  the  right; 
grasp  the  stick  with  the  left  hand  about  mid- 
way between  the  upper  and  the  lower  ribbon, 
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the  left  forearm  horizontal.    (Two  and  Thkbis.) 
Same  as  from  present 

1.  Order,  2.  Beogms. 
Grasp  the  broom  with  tlie  left  hand,  the 
forearm  horizontal,  let  go  with  the  right  hand, 
lower  the  broom  quickly  with  the  left,  re-grasp- 
ing it  with  the  right  above  the  lower  ribbon,  the 
little  finger  in  rear  of  the  stick,  the  hand  near 
the  thigh,  the  butt  about  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  the  left  hand  steadying  the  broom 
near  the  right,  the  fingers  extended  and  joined. 
(Two.)  Lower  the  broom  to  the  ground  with 
the  right  hand,  drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side, 
and  take  the  position  to  be  described. 

Position  of  Ordek  Brooms. 
The  arm  hanging  naturally,  elbow  close  to 
the  body,  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  right, 
the  fingers  extended  and  joined,  the  stick  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  vertical, 
the  butt  near  the  right  foot,  the  monogram  to 
the  right. 

To  Kest. 

Being  at  order  brooms,  the  instructor  com- 
mands: 1.  In  place,     2.  Rest. 

To  resume  the  attention,  the  instructor  com- 
mands :  1.  Sfniad,     2.  Attention. 
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Resume  tlie  porition  of  order  brooms. 

Being  at  order  brooms,  to  give  tlie  recniits 
rest,  imposing  both  steadiness  of  position  and 
silence,  the  instructor  commands  : 

1.  Parade,     2.   Rest. 

At  the  command  /v,<  carry  the  point  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  mono- 
gram to  the  front,  grasp  the  stick  witli  the 
left  liand  about  three  inclies  from  the  point, 
and  with  the  right  hand  under  and  against  the 
left ;  carry  the  right  foot  three  inches  straight 
to  the  rear,  tlie  left  knee  slightly  bent. 

To  resume  order  brooms  the  instructor  com- 
mands :  1.  Sf/uad.     2.  Aitkntion. 

1.  Carry.  2.  1>K(H)M8. 
Kaise  the  broom  vertically  M'ith  the  right 
hand,  gnisping  it  at  the  same  time  with  tiie 
left  above  the  riglit ;  resume  the  carry  with 
the  right  hand.  (Two.)  Drop  the  left  hand 
by  the  side. 

1.  I'm  II.     2.  Bkooms. 
Same  as  the  first  motion  of  order  hrooms. 
Two.)    Incline  the  point  slightly  to  the  front, 
the  butt  to  the  rear;  drop  the  left  hand  by  the 
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1.  Caf^ry,  2.  Brooms. 
At  the  command  carry ^  bring  the  broom  to 
a  vertical  position  with  the  riglit  hand,  the 
little  finger  in  rear  of  the  stick ;  at  the  com- 
mand hrooms^  execute  what  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  carry^  from  the  position  of 
order  hrooms. 

1.  Charge,  2.  Brooms. 
Execute  the  first  motion  of  ahout  face^  the 
left  knee  sh'ghtly  bent,  drop  the  broom  into 
tlie  left  hand,  about  midway  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  ribbon,  the  elbow  against 
the  body,  the  point  at  the  height  of  the  chin, 
the  right  hand  grasping  the  handle  and  sup- 
porting it  firmly  against  the  right  hip,  the 
body  inclining  slightly  forward. 

1.   Curry,     ]3kooms. 

Resume  the  carry  with  the  riglit  hand,  at 
the  same  time  facing  to  the  front.  (Two.) 
Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

Being  at  a  carry,  the  instructor  commands : 

1.  liight  shoulder,     2.  Bk(x>ms. 
Raise  the  broom  vertically  with   the  right 
hand,  grasp  it  with  the  left  at  the  handle,  and 
raise  this  hand  till  it  is  at  the  height  of  the 
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chin ;  at  the  same  time  embrace  the  batt  with 
the  right  hand,  the  toe  between  the  first  two 
fingers,  the  other  fingers  under  the  end.  (Two.) 
Raise  the  broom  and  place  it  on  the  right 
shoulder,  the  monogram  up,  the  point  ele- 
vated and  inclined  to  the  left;  slip  the  left 
hand  down  to  the  top  of  the  sweep.  (Thbek.) 
Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

1.  Carry,     2.  Brooms. 

Carry  the  butt  slightly  to  the  left,  and  lower 
the  broom  with  the  right  hand ;  grasp  it  with 
the  left  at  the  handle,  the  hand  at  the  height 
of  the  chin,  the  stick  vertical,  the  monogram 
to  the  right.  (Two.)  Resume  the  carry  with 
the  right  hand.  (Three.)  Drop  the  left  hand 
by  the  side. 

Being  at  a  carry,  the  instructor  commands  : 

1.  Brooms,  2.  Port. 
Throw  the  broom  diagonally  across  the  body, 
the  monogram  to  the  front;  grasp  it  smartly 
at  the  same  instant  with  both  hands,  the  right 
at  the  handle,  the  left  about  midway  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  ribbon,  the  stick  slop- 
ing upward  and  crossing  opposite  the  point  of 
the  left  shoulder,  the  butt  proportionately 
lowered.     The  palm  of  the  right  hand  is  above, 
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and  that  of  the  left  under  the  broom,  the 
nails  of  both  hands  next  the  body,  to  which 
tlie  elbows  are  closed. 

1.  (7(2/77/.     2.  Brooms. 
Resume  the    carry    with    the   right   hand. 
(Two.)  Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

1.  Secure,  2.  Brooms. 
Advance  the  broom  slightly  with  the  right 
hand,  the  stick  vertical;  grasp  it  with  the  left 
hand,  the  forearm  horizontal,  at  the  same  time 
change  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand  to  the  lower 
ribbon.  (Two.)  Drop  the  point  to  the  front, 
the  sweep  under  the  right  arm,  the  hand  sup- 
ported against  the  hip ;  drop  the  left  hand  by 
the  side. 

1.  Carry,     2.  Brooms. 

Grasp  the  broom  with  the  left  hand,  back 

down,  midway  between   the   upper    and   the 

lower  ribbon ;  resume  the  carry  with  the  right 

hand.      (Two.)  Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

1.  lieverxe,     2.  Brooms. 

Raise  the  broom  vertically  with  the  right 

hand,  advancing  it  slightly;  grasp  it  with  the 

left  hand,  the  forearm  horizontal,  tlie  palm  of 

the   hand  to  the  front.     (Two.)  Reverse  the 
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broom  with  both  hands,  tlie  point  dropping  to 
the  front,  the  butt  passing  to  tlie  right  and  rear, 
outside  of  the  right  arm,  the  stick  vertical,  the 
sweep  directly  in  front  of  tlie  face,  tlie  mono- 
gram to  the  front.  (Three.)  Lower  the  broom 
to  the  ground,  carry  the  right  foot  three  inches 
to  the  rear ;  at  the  same  time  place  the  left 
hand  upon  the  butt,  the  left  knee  slightly 
bent ;  rest  the  forehead  upon  the  left  hand. 

1.  Carry,  2.  Brooms. 
Haise  the  head ;  raise  the  broom  vertically 
with  the  right  hand,  the  sweep  directly  in 
front  of  the  face;  grasp  the  stick  with  the 
left  hand,  midway  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  ribbon,  back  to  the  left,  the  thumb 
pointing  downward ;  bring  the  right  foot  by 
the  side  of  the  left.  (Two.)  Keverse  the  broom 
with  both  hands,  the  butt  passing  to  the  right 
and  rear,  outside  of  the  right  arm ;  resume  the 
carry  with  the  right  hand.  (Three.)  Drop 
the  left  hand  by  tlie  side. 

1.  Load,     2.  Bkooms. 

Execute  the  first  motion  of  ahout  faoe^  the 

left  knee  slightly  bent,  at  the  same  time  drop 

the  broom  into  the  left  hand,  above  the  lower 

ribbon,  elbow   against   the   body,  the   sweep 


ander  tlie  right  arm  and  above  the  belt,  the 
right  hand  grasping  the  top  of  the  sweep,  back 
to  the  riglit ;  the  point  at  the  height  of  the 
chin.  (Two.)  Strike  the  dustpan  with  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand.  (Three.)  Strike  tlie  mono- 
gram with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  and 
regrasp  the  top  of  the  sweep. 
Aim. 
Baise  the  broom  with  both  hands,  and  sup- 
port the  butt  firmly  against  the  right  shoulder, 
the  left  elbow  down,  the  right  elbow  as  high  as 
the  shoulder,  the  body  inclining  slightly  for- 
ward ;  incline  the  head  upon  the  sweep,  the 
left  eye  closed. 

Fire. 
At  this  command  the  recruits  will  exclaim 
BANG  in  a  clear,  sharp,  and  decisive  tone. 

1.  Carry.    2.  Brooms. 

Resume  the  carry  with  the  right  hand. 
(Two.)  Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side. 

The  broom,  after  loading,  may  be  brought  to 
the  carry  by  the  commands : 

1.  Garry,    2.  Brooms. 
At  the  command  brooms  execute  what  has 
been  prescribed  for  resuming  the  carry  from 
charge  hrooms. 
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To  FiEE  Kneeling. 
The  brooms  being  loaded,  and  at  a  carry,  the 
instructor  commandB : 

1.  Fire  hneding.     2.  Kneel. 

Bring  the  left  toe  square  to  the  front,  and 
plant  the  right  foot  so  that  the  toe  shall  be 
about  twelve  inches  to  the  left  of  the  left  heel 
and  twelve  inches  to  the  rear,  the  feet  at  right 
angles ;  kneel  on  the  right  knee,  bending  the 
left;  drop  the  point  to  the  front,  support  the 
broom  with  the  left  hand  above  the  lower  rib- 
bon, the  forearm  resting  on  the  left  knee,  the 
right  hand  grasping  the  top  of  the  sweep, 
the  point  at  the  height  of  the  chin. 

The  firing  is  executed  by  the  same  com- 
mands as  when  standing. 

The  broom  is  supported  in  aiming  by  the 
left  elbow  resting  on  the  left  knee. 

To  load,  lower  the  broom,  support  it  with 
the  left  hand  above  the  lower  ribbon,  the  left 
forearm  resting  on  the  left  knee,  the  point  at 
the  height  of  the  chin. 

To  rise,  the  instructor  cumiimnds : 

L  Sqiuid.     2.  Rise. 
At  which  the  recruits  rise,  face  to  the  front, 
and  resume  the  carry. 
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Salute  with  the  Broom. 
1.  Sqimd.    2.  Salute. 

Being  at  a  carry,  raise  the  left  hand  and  arm 
horizontally  to  the  front,  palm  of  the  liand 
down,  the  fingers  extended.  (Two.)  Bend  the 
left  elbow,  carrying  the  hand  around  till  the 
forefinger  strikes  the  broom  in  the  hollow  of 
the  right  shoulder.  (Three.)  Return  to  the 
po^^ition  of  the  first  motion.  (Four.)  Drop  the 
left  hand  by  the  side. 

Being  at  an  order,  the  instructor  commands: 

1.  Ground,  2.  Br(k>M8. 
At  the  second  command,  step  forward  with 
the  left  foot  twenty-eight  inches;  kneel  on  the 
right  knee,  bending  the  left ;  place  the  broom 
upon  the  ground  with  the  right  hand,  point 
to  tlic  front,  the  monogram  up.  (Two).  Rise 
and  bring  the  left  foot  to  the  side  of  the  right. 

1.  Tal^e,    2.  Brooms. 

At  the  second  command  step  forward  and 
kneel  as  in  (jround  hrooms ;  grasp  the  stick 
midway  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  rib- 
bon,  with  the  right  hand.  (Two.)  Rise  and  re- 
sume the  position  of  order  brooms. 

The  squad  being  formed  in  circle,  facing  xor 
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ward,  and  at  an   order,  the  instructor  ccrrc 
mands: 

1.  Stdch,  2.  Brooms. 
At  the  second  command,  step  forward  with 
the  right  foot  twenty-eight  inches ;  carry  the 
broom  forward  with  the  right  hand ;  place  the 
sweep  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  right 
foot,  the  monogram  outward ;  incline  the  point 
forward  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  to  be  held 
in  that  position  with  the  other  brooms  of  the 
recruits  by  an  elastic  ring ;  let  go  of  the  broom 
and  bring  the  right  foot  to  the  side  of  the  left. 

1.  Take.  2.  Brooms. 
At  the  second  command  step  forward  as  in 
stack  hrooms;  grasp  the  stick  with  the  right 
hand,  midway  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  ribbon  ;  bring  the  right  foot  to  the  side 
of  the  left,  and  resume  the  position  of  order/ 
brooms. 
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BEOOMSTIOK  EXERCISE. 


The  recniits  are  formed  in  two  lines  about 
six  feet  apart,  facing  inward,  with  an  interval 
of  one  yard  between  the  files,  brooms  at  a 
chargey  which  position  must  be  resumed  after 
each  parry. 

Parries. 
1.  Tierce,     2.  Parry. 
Advance  the  left  foot  twice  its  length ;  raise 
the  point  and  move  it  to  the  right. 

1.  Secoiide,     2.  Parry. 
Advance  the  left  foot  twice  its  length ;  move 
the  point  quickly  to  the  left,  describing  a  semi- 
circle from  left  to  right,  the  point  at  the  height 
of  the  knee. 

1.  Prbne,  2.  Parry. 
7  er  the  point  and  describe  a  semi  circle 
to  the  left ;  carry  the  broom  to  the  left,  cover- 
ing the  left  shoulder,  the  stick  downward,  the 
left  forearm  behind  the  broom,  the  point  to  the 
left  of  the  left  knee,  the  butt  higher  than  the 
head,  the  right  forearm  above  the  eyes,  ancl 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  forehead, 
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1.  High  prime.  2.  Parry. 
Baise  the  broom  with  both  hands  about  four 
inches  above  the  head,  the  stick  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  with  the  point 
upwai'd ;  at  the  same  time  kneel  upon  the  right 
knee  as  in  fire  kneeling. 

Thrusts. 
To  thrust  in  prime. 
Advance  the  left  foot  twice  its  length ;  ex- 
tend the  left  arm  to  its  full  length,  straighten- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  right  knee,  the  left  arm 
l)elow  the  broom ;  the  point  aimed  to  the  right 
side  below  the  arms  ;  the  butt  higher  than  the 
head ;  the  right  hand  above  the  eyes. 

To  thrust  in  high  prime. 

Same  as  thrust  in  prime^  excepting  that  the 
point  is  aimed  above  the  head. 

Being  at  charge  brooms,  the  instructor  com- 
mands : 

1.  Brooms.  2.  To  the  Rear. 
Step  with  the  right  foot  about  twelve  inches 
to  the  right  and  twelve  inches  to  the  rear ;  at 
the  same  time  grasp  the  handle  with  the  right 
hand,  the  back  to  the  rear  and  the  stick  with 
the  left  hand,  about  midway  between  the  upper 
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and  the  lower  ribbon,  the  back  to  the  front ; 
raise  the  broom  with  both  liands,  the  sweep 
Iiigher  than  the  head,  to  the  right  and  rear, 
the  stick  sloping  downwaixi. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


At  the  command  fall  in,  tlie  company  is 
formed  in  single  rank,  the  members  being  ar- 
ranged according  to  height,  facing  to  the  right, 
and  at  a  carry. 

The  captain  then  commands : 

1.  Left  2.  Face.  3.  Right.  4.  Dbebb. 
5.  Front.     6.  Count.    7.  Fours. 

To  March  by  the  Flank. 

Being  in  line,  the  captain  commands : 
1.  Fours  right  (or  left),     2.   March. 

At  the  command  ma/rch^  each  four  wheels 
to  the  right  on  a  fixed  pivot ;  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wheel  each  rank  of  four  takes 
the  full  step,  preserving  wheeling  distance. 

To  form  the  column  of  fours  and  halt,  the 
captain  commands  : 

1.  Fours  right  {or  left),  2.  March.  8.  Qom- 
party.     4.  Halt. 

The  fourth  command  is  given  the  instant  the 
ranks  of  four  complete  the  wheel. 

lu  column  of  fours  the  ranks  dress  toward 
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the  left  if  the  right  of  the  company  is  in 
front,  and  toward  the  right  if  the  left  of  the 
company  is  in  front. 

In  all  wheelings  by  fours  the  forward  march 
is  taken  np  on  the  completion  of  the  move- 
ment, unless  the  command  halt  be  given. 

To  Form  Line  from'  Column  of   Fours  to 
THE  Right  or  Left. 

The  captain  commands : 

\.  Fours  left  {ovjnyht),  2.  March.  Z,  Ghiide 
(right  or  hft)^  or  3.  Companxj,  4.  Halt. 
5.  Right  (or  hff),     6.  Dress.     7.  Front. 

At  the  command  mareh^  the  fours  wheel  to 
the  left  on  a  fixed  pivot;  should  the  line  ad- 
vance on  the  completion  of  the  wheel  the 
guide  is  announced  the  instant  the  fours  unite 
in  line. 

If  the  command  lutlt  be  given  as  the  fours 
wheel  into  line,  the  captain  dresses  the  com- 
pany from  the  marching  flank  of  the  leading 
four,  on  the  line  of  the  pivots  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  leading  pivot  sufficient  to  admit  the 
leading  four ;  the  marching  flank  of  each  of 
the  other  fours  dresses  up  to  the  pivot  of  the 
four  in  its  front,  thereby  insuring  an  instanta- 
neous alignment. 
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To    Maech    in    Column  of  Fours  to  the 
Front. 
Being  in  line,  the  captain  commands : 
1.  Eight  (or  left)foi*ward.     2.  Foum  right 
(or  left),     3.  Marcu. 

At  the  command  march^  the  riglit  four 
moves  straight  to  the  front,  shortening  the 
first  three  or  four  steps  ;  tlie  other  fours  wheel 
to  the  right  on  a  fixed  pivot ;  the  second  four, 
when  its  wheel  is  two  thirds  completed,  wheels 
to  the  left  on  a  movable  pivot,  and  follows  the 
first  four ;  the  other  foui-s,  having  wheeled  to 
the  right,  move  forward  and  wheel  to  the  left 
on  a  movable  pivot  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
second. 

To  Halt  the  Column  of  Fours  and  Put  it 
IN  Makcii. 
The  captain  commands : 
•    1.   Company,    2.  Halt;  and    \,  Forward. 
2.  March. 

To  Change  Direction  in  Column  of  Fours. 

Being  in  march,  the  cai>tain  commands : 
1.   Column  right  (or  left),      2.  March. 

At  the  command  march^\\\Q  leading  rank 
of  four  wheels  on  a  movable  pivot ;  the  wheel 
being  completed,  the  leading  rank  retakes  the 
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step  of  twenty-eiglit  inclies.     The  other  ranks 
move  forward  and  wheel  on  the  same  ground. 

To  March  the   Column  of   Fours  to  thb 
Rkar. 

The  captain  commands : 

1.  Fours  right  (or  left)  about.     2.  March. 

The  fours  wheel  about  on  a  fixed  pivot. 
On  the  Right  or  Left. 

The  captain  commands: 

1.  On  right  (or  left)  into  line,  2.  March. 
3.  Company,  4.  Halt.  6.  Right  (or  hft). 
6.  Dress.    7.  Front. 

At  the  command  march^  the  leading  four 
wheels  to  the  riglit  on  a  movable  pivot  and 
moves  forward,  dressing  to  the  right ;  the  other 
fours  march  a  distance  equal  to  their  front 
beyond  the  wheeling  point  of  the  four  next 
preceding,  wheel  to  the  right  and  advance  as 
explained  for  the  first  four.  At  the  command 
halt^  given  when  the  leading  four  has  ad- 
vanced company  distance,  or  less,  if  required, 
in  the  new  direction,  it  halts,  and  at  the  sixth 
command,  given  immediately  after,  dresses  to 
the  right ;  the  other  fours  halt  and  dress  suc- 
cessively upon  arriving  in  line.  At  the  seventh 
command,  given  when  the  left  four  completes 
its  dressing,  all  cast  their  eyes  to  the  front* 
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To  THE  Front. 

The  captain  commands : 

1.  Left  (or  right)  frojit  into  line,  2.  Ma/rch. 
3.  C(mipany,  4.  Halt.  5.  Rigkt  (or  lefi). 
6.  Dbess.     7.  Front. 

At  •  tlie  command  march^  the  fii'st  four 
moves  straight  to  the  front,  dressing  to  the 
right ;  the  other  foure  oblique  to  the  left  till 
opposite  their  places  in  line,  when  each  marches 
to  the  front. 

At  the  command  halt^  given  when  the 
leading  four  has  advanced  company  distance, 
it  halts,  and  at  tlie  sixth  command,  given  im- 
mediately after,  dresses  to  the  right ;  the  other 
fonrs  halt  and  dress  to  the  right  upon  arriving 
in  line ;  the  seventh  command  is  given  when 
the  last  four  completes  its  dressing. 

To  Form  (Column  of  Tavos  from  Column  of 
Fours. 

The  captain  commands : 
1.  Right  (or  left)  hy  twos.     2.  March. 

At  the  command  march,  the  two  files  on 
the  right  of  each  four  move  forward ;  the  two 
files  on  the  left  mark  time  till  disengaged, 
when  they  oblique  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
right  files  at  the  distance  of  thirty-two  inches. 
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To  Form  Column  of  Fours  from  Column  of 
Twos. 

Marching  in  column  of  twos,  the  captain 
commands : 

1.  Form,  fov/rs.    2.  Left  (or  riglvt)  oblique. 

3.  March. 

At  the  command  march^  the  leading  two  of 
each  four  take  a  short  step  of  fourteen  inches ; 
the  rear  two  oblique  to  the  left  until  tliey  un- 
cover the  leading  two,  wlien  tliey  resume  the 
forward  march ;  the  fours  having  united,  all 
resume  the  full  step. 

To  Break  by  the  Right  (or  Lefi^)  of  Fours 
TO  the  Rear. 

Marching  in  line,  the  captain  commands : 

1.  By  the  right  (or  Uft)  of  fours  to  the  rear. 
2.  March. 

At  the  command  march^  tlie  company  ex- 
ecute hy  the  right  flunky  the  leading  tile  in 
each  four  faces  to  the  rear  and  marches  in  that 
direction ;  tlie  other  files  in  eacli  four  follow 
the  firet  file  at  facing  distance. 

Marching  in  column  of  foui-s, 
To  Form  Square. 

The  captain  commands : 

1.  Foi'm  sqiiare.    2.  March.     3.  Compiny 

4.  Halt. 
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At  the  command  march^  the  leading  four 
shortens  the  step  to  fourteen  inches;  the 
second  four  executes  hy  the  i*ightfiank^  column 
left^  closing  to  facing  distance ;  the  third  four 
executes  by  the  left  Jlank^  column  rigkt^  clos- 
ing to  facing  distance  ;  the  last  four  moves 
forward  to  facing  distance  from  the  right  and 
left  flanks  of  the  square. 

At  the  fourth  command  the  square  halts ; 
the  second  four  executes  right  face;  the  tliird 
four  executes  left  face  ;  the  last  four  executes 
(j^aut  face. 

To  Reduce  Squabe. 

The  captain  commands: 

1.  Reduce  square.  2.  Fours  into  cchinin, 
3.  March. 

At  the  second  command  all  the  fours  face 
to  the  front ;  at  the  command  inarch^  the  first 
four  marches  to  the  front,  followed  by  the 
other  fours  at  wheeling  distance ;  the  second, 
tliird,  and  fourth  iiles  of  the  second  four  ex- 
ecute left  front  into  line,  dressing  successively 
upon  the  left  of  its  first  file ;  the  last  three 
files  of  the  third  four  execute  right  front  into 
line,  dressing  successively  upon  the  right  of  its 
first  file. 

Marching  in  column  uf  foul's, 
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To  Form  Cross,  in  Circle. 

The  captain  commands : 

1.  Form  cross  in  circle,  2.  March.  3.  Com- 
pany,    4.  Halt. 

At  tlie  second  command,  tlie  fii'st  four 
wheels  to  the  right  on  a  fixed  pivot ;  tlie  other 
foure  advance  to  tlie  wlieeling  point  and  follow 
•the  fii'st,  the  pivots  touching  elbows  in  the 
centre,  and  the  files  u[X)n  the  marching  flanks 
preserving  the  wheeling  distance  and  tho 
alignment. 

At  the  fourth  command,  given  when  the  first 
four  arrives  at  a  point  in  the  wheel  when  it 
faces  to  the  front,  the  cross  halts,  and  all  the 
foul's  face  to  the  front. 

To  reduce  cross,  the  cai)tain  commands  : 

1.  Reduce  cross.  2.  Fours  into  column, 
3.  March, 

At  the  second  command  the  second  four 
face  to  the  left ;  the  third  four  executes  about 
face  ;  the  lust  four  face  to  the  right. 

At  the  command  march,  the  leading  fonr 
advances  to  the  f I'ont ;  the  other  fours  follow 
the  first  at  wheeling  distance. 
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INSTRUCTION  FOR  SKIR- 
MllSLlEES. 


,  Being  in  line,  and  at  a  halt, 
To  Deploy  as  Skibmishers  bt  the  Right  and 
Left  Flank, 

The  captain  commands : 

1.  As  skirtnishers,  2.  By  the  right  and  left 
flank^  take  intervaU,     3.  March. 

At  the  second  command  all  skirmishers  to 
the  right  of  number  fonr  of  the  second  four, 
who  is  known  as  the  centre  skirmisher^  face  to 
the  right,  and  all  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
skirmisher  face  to  the  left. 

At  the  command  marchy  number  one  of 
the  first  four,  and  number  four  of  the  last 
four,  step  off  and  march  in  prolongation  of  the 
former  front  of  the  company;  the  othei-s  fol- 
low successively  at  the  distance  of  one  yaj'd, 
and  the  movement  is  continued  until  there  is 
an  interval  of  one  yard  between  each  skir- 
misher, when  the  captain  commands : 

1.  Skirmishers,       2.  Halt. 
At  the  second  command  the  skirmishers  halt 
and  face  to  the  front. 
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To  Kally. 
1.  Rally  ly  fours,     2.  March. 
At  the  second  eoniinand  the  skirmishers  of 
each  four  place  themselves  in  a  circle  forming 
upon  number  three,  and  charge  hrooms. 

1.  Deploy.     2.  Makch. 
At  the  second   command   the   skinnishers 
car^ry  hroortis  and  resume  their  proper  places. 

1.  Rally  hy  section.  2.  Makch. 
At  the  second  command  the  skirmishers 
rally  on  numbers  four  of  the  first  and  third 
fours,  those  to  the  right  forming  in  a  semi- 
circle to  the  right  and  rear ;  those  to  the  left 
complete  the  circle  by  forming  a  semi-circle  to 
the  left  and  rear,  and  charge  hroom. 

1.  Deploy,     2.  March. 
Same  as  from  rally  by  fours. 

1.  Rally  hy  company,  2.  March. 
At  the  second  command  all  the  skirraishere 
rally  in  two  ranks  on  the  centre  skirmisher, 
the  second  and  third  foura  forming  the  inner 
rank,  the  first  and  fourth  fours  forming  the 
outer  rank ;  those  to  the  right  forming  a  semi- 
circle to  the  right  and  rear,  those  to  the  left 
complete  the  circle  by  forming  a  semi-circle  to 
the  left  and  rear. 
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The  circles  being  formed,  tlie  captain  com- 
mands :  Knedj  at  which  the  outer  rank  will 
kneel  upon  the  right  knee,  and  both  ranks 
charge  hroom. 

1.  Deploy,     2.  Makch. 
Same  as  from  rally  by  fours. 
All  rallies  and  deployments  are  made  at  a 
run. 

To  Close  Intervals. 
The  captain  commands: 
1.  On  the  centrey  dose  intervals.    2.  March. 
At  the  second  command   the  skirmisiiers 
close  on  the  centre  skirmifiher  and  face  Ui  4ie 
front 
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^^  modem ;  eoenery,  three  Interior!.   Playe  a  fall  effanlng. 

terlon,  not  eaqr*   Pl»ji  n  fall  enrening. 

Ijmr  I>mnalnVi>arAeteandan£^llofae.    Ten  malee.  At*  C»- 
^^  nuJee.   Ooetamee, modem ;  leenery eomplleated.  Playea 

fallerenlng. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  bj 
Vo.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  MassachnMtta 
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In  Sleighing  Time 


In  Sleighing  Time 

{Pantomime) 

For  seven  players  who  are  seen,  and  several  singers  who  re- 
main out  of  sight  unless  they  choose  to  come  in  to  represent 
the  skating  party.  The  scene  is  a  farmhouse  kitchen  at  night. 
Curtain  unnecessary  if  the  hall  is  arranged  with  several  chairs 
and  two  tables;  one  table  has  lamp  and  work  basket,  the 
other  dish  pan,  draining  pan  and  dishes  to  be  washed.  Two 
doors ;  r.  for  out-of-doors,  l.  for  pantry,  etc.  Some  practice 
will  be  needed  for  the  singing  and  ringing  of  the  sleigh-bells 
to  represent  coming  in  the  distance,  sounding  loud  as  they 
reach  the  house,  and  then  dying  away  again.  Have  a  cow 
bell  and  at  least  two  other  sounding  strings  of  bells.  The 
verses  are  read  first  and  no  word  spoken  on  the  stage. 

IN  SLEIGHING  TIME 

Without — ^the  glittering  snow  fields  lay, 

Beneath  the  full  moon's  silver  ray, 

The  frosty  air  is  filled  with  singing. 

As  down  the  road  the  sleighs  come  swinging ; 

Within — the  farmhouse  kitchen  glowed. 

With  peace  and  comfort.  Heaven  bestowed. 

Mother  sits  mending,  Tabby  curls 

Upon  her  cushion,  while  the  girls 

Clear  up  the  dishes,  make  all  neat. 

And  then  set  forth  the  evening's  treat ; 

Father  brings  in  the  full  milk  pail. 

And  Jim  comes  whistling  with  the  mail ; 

Molly  and  Jim  their  lessons  learn. 

The  older  folks  the  papers  turn, 

Grace  as  she  sews  seems  listening 

For  some  familiar  sleigh-bell's  ring. 


JI.  01.  Pitiero's  Plays 

Prtce^soerttf  6«c» 


MIMIAMra.  J:;i£2X52J,  i^l^*;«.5SSS 

THE  NOTORIOUS  URS.  EBBSMmi  SST  %.??: 
S5iSlf'."ftSi'!r^.  **"*°^  "•*~'  •••»«'•  •"  «»'^- 

«lal>or«U  5  ooBtOBMt,  mod^mTrimjt  a  full  •ienlngT ^^   * 

THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS  2;!S;aS.^«;5X"SS: 

ens;  soenery,  klir««  intwlozt.   Playi  a  full  vrmdng.  ^^^^^^  "'^ 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY  £St*»£S.*gri 

f«m*lea.  OostmnlM,  OMdetns  focnwy.  three  int&ioi*.  %jii  a 
fall  •rening.  .  .      ' 

SWEET  ia™)ER  Mj.S2^,*;^.-^«g5S;;: 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  ^f^&.""S;^.SS.S3ia 

fggg^  eoBtvmeB,  modem.   Playi  a  fall  erenlnf . 

TUP  TIMES  ^^^^^yJly'lW^lS?-  Bix  males,  aerenfteMlii. 
itUi  IlinCia  Boene.  a  single  Interior;  ooetu»ee,modefiirWa7ii 
»  fall  eT^ning. 

THE  WEAKR  SK  »^-^5l&»S*iai 

^— '  two  Inlerlors.    Plays  a  full  eveninc.  • 


^,  two  Inlerlors.    Plays  a  f lUl  erenlnf, 

A  WIFE  WITHOUT  A  SMILE  g;:-Li?,S^S,iaS: 

0Q0^,^iia0»  modem ;  soeoe,  a  single  interior.   Plays  a  full  erening. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

falter  |^.  Palier  Ss  Company 

If0.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachnsette 


%\ft  WmUmi  Waxttn  €tiitien 
of  $lap0 


*5  TOD  ura  IT  asis  ••oSsissttSas' r^-*r 
■AnnTCAiT  lac 

TIE  IIBRCB,t^T  'y^'  v^r^  ^^^^ 


«96 


BCMUH!  S?'AS; 


«f«ai&^ 


•17  «lAbM*r 


Ai  ot  t&A  |l< 


JOB  ur  JIU  iMBMT  fMUd}  •Miimii*  «f  a«  ii«to«. 


rur« « 


SnSTMPSTICAIVOEF 

TVaFTB  HJfiBTj  01.  WIAT  f  00  WOl  £r*A.V 


Best  pr^ftld  on  rtcel^t  of  price  bf 

l^alter  ^.  Tsafitr  A  Company 


^r«i«i<»   i  «^&&.  rfl<i»tliis<  is«t4i*t  ii'«.i^ 


3f>rice  Z5  Cents 


Choosing  an  Occupation 

{Pantamime) 

For  eleven  boys  or  for  six  boys  and  five  girls.  Could  be 
given  without  a  curtain  if  a  tall  folding  screen  is  used,  but 
much  more  effective  if  curtain  at  the  back  is  drawn  just  far 
enough  to  show  the  figures  of  the  '<  vision."  A  soap  box  will 
do  for  them  to  stand  on.  The  dreamer,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  sits 
in  easy  chair  at  front  of  platform,  turned  sideways  so  he  can 
see  the  figures,  and  the  audience  see  the  expression  of  his 
face,  smiles  for  some,  gravity  for  others.  Boys'  costumes  suit 
the  trades,  miner  carries  pick,  detective  handcuffs,  etc.  If 
girls  take  part  one  dresses  as  a  nurse  with  bandages  and 
medicine  bottle.  Justice,  Peace,  Fame,  and  Ceres  are 
draped  in  sheets.  Justice  carries  sword  or  scales.  Peace  dove 
and  olive  branch,  Fame  a  green  leaf  wreath,  and  Ceres  sickle 
and  grain ;  corn  is  good.  The  reader  stands  at  one  side  and 
reads  the  verses  slowly  as  the  figures  are  shown. 

THE  CHOICE 

High  school  is  over  and  the  boy 
Hails  his  release  with  unfeigned  joy, 
And  here  we  see  him  sit  and  muse 
What  occupation  he  shall  choose. 
The  trades  glide  by  as  in  a  vision. 
Waiting  upon  the  youth's  decision. 

Ball  Pitcher 

First  he  beholds  the  pitcher's  box 
Of  his  beloved,  renowned  Blue  Sox, 
And  thrills  in  fancy  at  his  dream 
Of  *'  shutting  out "  the  opposing  team, 
And  knowing  when  the  game  is  done 
They  have  not  scored  a  single  run  ; 
That  would  be  glorious  I     But  life  ought 
To  have  some  higher  end  than  sport. 

II 
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Statesman  {Justice) 

See  Justice  now  stands  forth  to  plead, 
Of  stalwart  men  she  has  great  need. 
To  champion  her  righteous  cause. 
And  help  to  make  the  Nation's  laws; 
But  law  and  statesmanship  he  feels 
Hold  for  his  life  no  strong  appeals ; 
Rather  let  better  men  hold  sway. 
And  he  be  one  who  will  obey. 

Miner 

A  miner's  life  ?    Some  years  ago, 
His  heart  had  been  set  all  aglow 
By  thoughts  of  wandering  in  the  West, 
And  coming  home  by  fortune  blest ; 
But  now  he  knows  hardships  untold 
Await  the  man  who  seeks  for  gold ; 
To  one  who  wins,  a  thousand  fail. 
He  will  not  seek  the  golden  trail. 

Surgeon  {Nurse) 

A  suigeon's  life?  to  banish  pain, 
To  bid  the  lame  man  walk  again, 
Or  else,  perchance,  to  give  the  sight 
Back  to  the  eyes  deprived  of  light ; 
A  blessed  work,  requiring  skill. 
With  nerves  of  steel,  and  iron  will ; 
Humbly  he  owns  he  does  not  dare 
To  try  to  find  his  life-work  there. 

Detective 

There  was  one  life  he  fancied  leading. 
Led  thereunto  by  too  much  reading 
Of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  kindred  books, 
That  deal  with  criminals  and  crooks ; 
But  good  detectives  cannot  fail 
To  see  their  prisoners  lodged  in  jail. 
Or  even  face  death's  sentence  grim  I 
Oh,  honors,  none  of  that  for  him  1 
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Soldier  {Pe<ice) 

A  soldier's  life  ?    How  grand  to  wear 
A  UDiform,  and  arms  to  bear, 
To  serve  your  country  in  the  field 
And  force  a  stubborn  foe  to  yield  I 
But  would  it  not  be  just  as  grand 
To  ban  such  horrors  from  our  land, 
And  haste  the  day  when  wars  shall  cease. 
And  men  learn  only  arts  of  Peace  ? 

Sailor 

A  sailor's  life  ?    To  wander  free, 
In  stoned  lands  across  the  sea, 
Through  every  clime  to  venture  forth. 
From  tropic  isles  to  frozen  North ; 
But  then  to-day  we  need  but  go 
Into  a  moving  picture  show. 
And  thro'  all  countries  we  may  roam 
While  we  are  sitting  safe  at  home. 

Author  {Fame) 

An  author's  life?    To  see  his  name 
Upon  the  shining  scroll  of  Fame, 
With  great  historians  of  the  past. 
Or  novelists  whose  fame  shall  last. 
Long  as  Time's  records  shall  endure, 
This  were  a  grand  life-work  I'm  sure ; 
To  some  this  life  would  prove  invitingi 
But  then,  he  had  no  gift  for  writing  1 

Aviator 

An  aviator's  life  ?    Just  think. 

At  your  own  will  to  rise  and  sink, 

To  sail  on  high  o'er  landscapes  fair, 

Help  on  the  conquest  of  the  air  I 

But  after  all  was  said,  as  yet, 

The  world  would  not  much  profit  get 

From  those  who  spent  their  lives  in  trying 

To  learn  the  graceful  art  of  flying  1 
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Farmer  {Ceres) 

A  farmer's  life  ?     (^Boy  rises  and  steps  towards 

Ceres  eagerly,)    Ah  I  now  at  last. 
His  hesitation  all  is  past ; 
To  follow  in  fair  Ceres'  train, 
To  sow  and  reap  the  golden  grain, 
To  give  to  hungering  thousands  bread — 
For  by  the  farmers  all  are  fed — 
To  gamer  food  of  God's  own  giving, 
This  is  indeed  a  life  worth  living  ! 

(^Tableau:    Boy  takes  sickle  and  faces  audience,     HafDcsi 
song,) 


CURTAIN 


Pictures  in  the  Fire 

A  Tableau  Entertainment 


BY 

BERTHA  CURRIER  PORTER 


PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE 


CHARACTERS 

(In  the  prologue,) 

The  Grandfather, 

The  Grandmother. 

The  Father. 

The  Mother. 

The  Eldest  Son.    (Robert.) 

The  Eldest  Daughter.    (Polly,) 

The  Little  Boy. 

The  Little  Girl. 

The  Baby. 

(Any  number  in  the  tableaux,  as  described,) 


NOTE 

Many  of  the  characters  in  the  tableaux  can  be  easily 
double<l,  since  they  appear  only  once.  The  only  char- 
acters that  appear  throughout  the  piece  are  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother.  If  desired,  some  of  the  personages 
may  be  omitted,  but  the  text  must  be  changed  in  such 
a  case. 

Time. — Thanksgiving  night. 

Scene. — A  country  sitting  room. 

Costumes. — As  indicated  in  each  case. 

Music. — As  indicated  for  each  tableau. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Walter  H.  Baicer  &  Ca 


PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE 


SCENE. — At  the  rear  of  the  stage,  in  the  middle,  is  a 
fireplace,  with  old-fashioned  settle  on  one  side,  and 
hair-cloth  or  chintz-covered  arm  chair  on  the  other. 
By  the  fireplace  is  a  large  tin  pan  of  pop-corn  and  a 
popper.  At  front  of  stage,  at  right,  is  a  large  round 
table,  with  a  lamp,  books  and  papers  and  a  dish  of 
apples  on  it.  Hair-cloth  chairs  on  either  side  of  table. 
At  the  left  of  the  stage  are  two  rocking-chairs,  one 
large,  one  small.  A  cricket  near  the  settle.  The  stage 
should  be  arranged  so  that  over  the  fireplace  is  a  frame, 
in  which  tableaux  may  be  shown;  or,  if  facilities  per- 
mit, the  fireplace  itself  may  serve  as  a  frame  for  them. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  Grandmother  sits  in  the 
arm  chair  by  the  fireplace,  holding  the  baby.  Grand- 
father on  the  settle,  with  Little  Boy  about  five  years 
old  in  his  lap.  Little  Girl  about  ten  years  old  by  the 
fireplace,  popping  corn.  Two  men,  the  Father  and 
his  Eldest  Son,  sit  by  the  table.  The  Mother  sits 
in  the  large  rocking-chair,  sewing  on  a  baby  dress.  In 
the  smaller  chair  is  a  Young  Girl  about  nineteen,  her 
Eldest  Daughter. 

Grandfather  {telling  story  to  Little  Boy).  And  so 
the  man  crept  up  behind  the  bear — easy — easy,  and  just 
as  he  was  going  to  shoot — ^bang — the  bear  turned  round 
and  saw  him! 

Little  Boy.  Oh,  Grandfather!  And  what  did  the 
man  do  then? 
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(Little  Girl  pours  corn  into  the  pan,  then  goes  and 
sits  on  the  cricket  beside  her  Grandfather.) 

Grandfather.  Then  the  man  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
do  anything,  for  as  soon  as  the  bear  saw  him,  he  ran 
away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Little  Boy.    Who — ^the  man? 

Grandfather.  No,  the  bear.  And  so  the  man 
couldn't  shoot  any  bears  and  had  to  come  home  without 
any. 

Little  Boy.  Oh,  Fm  awful  sorry  he  didn't  shoot 
him !    Grandfather,  why  didn't  you  make  him  shoot  him  ? 

Little  Girl.  Fm  glad  the  bear  got  away !  What  do 
you  suppose  his  little  baby  bears  would  have  done  if  that 
horrid  man  had  shot  their  papa? 

Mother.  There,  Father,  you  must  not  tell  those  chil- 
dren any  more  stories  to-night.  They  won't  sleep  a  wink. 
Mother,  don't  you  want  me  to  take  baby  now? 

Grandmother.  No,  he's  all  right.  He's  as  good  as 
gold,  and  not  a  bit  sleepy.  (To  Young  Girl.)  What 
are  you  making,  Polly?  You'll  spoil  your  eyes  so  far 
away  from  the  light. 

Polly.  A  purse.  Grandmother  mine,  to  hold  all  the 
money  Fm  going  to  earn  by  teaching  after  I  graduate 
from  the  Normal  School.  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  didn't  have 
to  go  back  in  the  morning!  Thanksgiving  vacation  is 
so  short.    When  do  you  go  back  to  college,  Rob? 

Robert.  Not  till  Monday.  Don't  you  wish  you  were 
in  my  shoes? 

Polly.  Oh,  I  don't  know!  Fm  afraid  they'd  be  too 
big.  (He  throws  an  apple  at  her,  which  she  catches,  say- 
ing.)    Do  that  again.    Fd  catch  all  day. 

Father  (to  Small  Boy).  Come,  sonny,  come  and  see 
Father  now.  Grandfather  must  be  tired  holding  such  a 
big  boy  so  long.  (The  Boy  goes  to  his  Father,  but  the 
Little  Girl  climbs  up  in  his  place  by  her  Grand- 
father.) Well,  Midget,  you  seem  to. have  found  that 
place  quick  enough. 

Grandfather.  She  knows  where  she's  welcome,  don't 
you.  Curly-locks? 

Mother  (rising  and  folding  up  her  work).  Well,  John, 
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isn't  it  almost  time  these  little  folks  were  in  bed  ?  They 
have  had  a  pretty  good  time  all  day,  and  I  can  see  that 
the  sand  man  isn't  far  off. 

Children.    No,  mamma,  don't  let's  go  yet! 

Little  Boy  (holding  his  eyes  wide  open  with  his 
fingers).  Truly,  mamma,  I'm  not  a  bit  sleepy.  See  how 
wide  open  my  eyes  are. 

Grandmother.  Oh,  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  you  need  to 
go  so  early. 

V  Father.  But,  Mother,  we  have  quite  a  long  drive  be- 
fore us,  and  even  now  these  little  people  will  probably  be 
asleep  before  we  get  home.  Yes,  I  think  we'll  have  to 
go*now.    I'll  go  and  harness. 

(Puts  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  goes  out.) 

Grandmother.  Robert  and  Polly  are  not  going,  any- 
way.   They  will  stay  with  me  for  the  night. 

Mother  (putting  on  children's  clothes).  Yes, 
Mother,  I  think  they  had  better  go  home  with  me.  You 
see  Polly  will  have  to  make  such  an  early  start  in  the 
morning.  You  have  had  a  hard  day,  and  it  would  be 
altogether  too  much  for  you  to  get  this  flighty  girl  off 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour. 

Polly.  Yes,  dear,  I  really  think  I'd  better  go  home 
with  Mother.  You  know  at  Christmas  I'm  going  to  stay 
the  whole  two  weeks  with  you. 

Robert.  I'll  be  over  in  the  morning.  Grandmother,  to 
see  if  you  and  Grandfather  are  alive  after  all  this  ex- 
citement. 

Mother  (taking  Baby,  as  Father  appears  in  the  door- 
way).   Yes,  John,  we're  nearly  ready.    Just  as  soon  as  I' 
get  baby's  things  on,  and  my  own.     (Giving  Baby  to 
Polly.)      Hold   baby   a   minute,    Polly.     There,   now, 
we're  all  ready. 

Grandmother.  Are  you  sure  you're  all  wrapped  up 
warm?    Don't  you  want  some  shawls  or  something? 

Mother.  No,  we're  all  right.  Good-night.  (Kisses 
her  and  Grandfather.)  Take  good  care  of  yourselves. 
I  hope  you  are  not  all  tired  out.  Children,  kiss  Grand- 
mother, and  run  along  with  Father  and  Robert. 
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Little  Boy.    Must  kiss  Grandfather,  too. 

Robert.  Of  course  you  must,  little  man.  (Swinf;s  him 
up  onto  his  shoulder,)  /Now,  come  on!  Good-night, 
Grandmother.  Good-night,  Grandfather.  We've  had  a 
great  Thanksgiving. 

(Exit  Robert  with  Little  Boy.) 

Mother  (taking  Baby  and  leading  Little  Girl). 
Good-night,  Father,  take  good  care  of  Mother.  Til  be 
over  to-morrow. 

(Exit  Mother  with  Baby  and  Little  Girl.) 

Polly.  Good-night,  you  dears !  I  shall  take  the  mince 
pies  and  all  the  goodies  back  to  Normal  School  and  tell 
the  girls  what  a  lovely  grandmother  I  have.  Good-bye. 
(Exit  Polly.) 

Father.  Good-night,  Mother.  Good-night,  Father. 
The  barn  is  all  locked  up,  and  everything  is  all  right. 
Now  you'd  better  go  straight  to  bed  and  get  rested ;  this 
has  been  a  hard  day  for  you. 

Grandmother.  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
day,  John,  my  son.     Good-night. 

Grandfather.    Good-night,  my  son. 

Father.    Good-night.     (Exit  Father.) 

Grandfather  (leading  Grandmother  back  to  the 
fire.  She  sits  on  the  settle.  He  goes  and  sits  in  the  arm 
chair;  after  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Grand- 
mother gazes  absently  into  the  lire).  Are  you  very 
tired,  Mother? 

Grandmother.  Indeed,  I'm  not  tired  at  all,  John,  I'm 
only  thinking.  A  day  like  this  always  calls  up  old  mem- 
ories to  me.  Do  you  ever  see  pictures  in  the  fire,  John  ? 
I  do,  often,  when  I  am  sitting  here.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
I'd  like  to  sit  here  by  the  fire,  with  the  lamp  turned  low, 
and  talk  a  bit.    Turn  the  light  down,  will  you,  John  ? 

Grandfather  (putting  out  the  lamp.  The  stage  is 
partly  darkened).  Yes,  I  often  see  pictures  in  the  fire. 
I  like  to  watch  the  flames  dance,  and  see  the  big  logs 
blacken  and  crumble  into  ashes.  It  seems  to  bring  back 
all  the  good  times  I  had  as  a  boy.  You  look  as  if  you 
saw  something  there  now,  Mother.    What  is  it? 
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Grandmother.  I  see  a  little  boy,  John,  a  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  little  boy.  He  is  all  dressed  up  in  his  best  clothes ; 
his  white  collar  is  very  smooth;  his  face  and  hands  are 
very  clean,  and  he  feels  very  strange  and  uncomfortable. 
He  is  standing  on  the  platform  in  the  school-house,  speak- 
ing a  piece.    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  little  boy,  John  ? 

Grandfather,  It  seems  as  if  I  had  seen  such  a  little 
chap  long  ago.    Is  this  the  piece  he  is  speaking? 

TABLEAU 

(In  the  frame  is  shown  a  small  boy  dressed  in  the 
style  of  about  1840.    He  recites :) 

You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage, 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye. 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  and  young. 

Of  judgment  weak,  and  feeble  tongue. 

Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me. 

Once  leam'd  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 

Rear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  isle ; 

Exceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  have  done. 

Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun? 

Mayn't  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 

As  any  other  sister  state? 

Or  Where's  the  town,  go  far  and  near. 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  ? 

Or  Where's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high. 

Who's  made  improvements  more  than  I  ? 

These  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind 

To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind ; 

Great,  not  like  Caesar,  stain'd  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good. 

Grandfather.    And  away  up  in  the  back  seats  sits 
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a  little  girl.  I  can  see  her  now.  She  has  long  curls  and 
she  wears  a  blue  dress,  and  she  watches  the  little  boy 
breathlessly  for  fear  that  he  may  forget  his  beautiful 
piece.  And  on  Sundays  this  same  little  girl  walked  de- 
murely to  church  with  her  mother,  carrying  the  hymn 
book  and  never  even  glancing  around  at  the  little  boy 
walking  behind  with  his  father.  AH  through  the  long 
sermon  she  sat  in  the  pew,  and  the  little  boy  could  only 
see  the  top  of  her  hat  over  the  edge.  But  when  they 
stood  up  to  sing,  and  turned  around,  he  used  to  look  over 
his  shoulder,  and  watch  her  as  she  sang,  standing  by  her 
mother.  Do  you  remember  how  they  used  to  sing?  All 
the  old  tunes  that  are  too  old-fashioned  now.  They 
didn't  have  anthems  and  opera  singing  then.  Mother. 

TABLEAU 

( Young  wonvan  with  dress  made  with  low  neck,  short 
waist,  and  puffed  sleeves.  Long  crape  shawl  over 
her  shoulders.  Large  straw  bonnet  with  Aowers 
under  the  brim.  Little  girl  standing  beside  her. 
White  dress  made  in  same  style.  White  stockings, 
ankle  ties.  Pantalets,  Broad-rimmed,  low^crowned 
straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  ribbon.  They  look  on  the 
same  hymn-book,  and  sing,  or  some  one  else  sings 
while  the  picture  is  shown  several  times :) 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word. 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath  said  ? 
Who  unto  the  Saviour  for  refuge  have  fled, 
Who  unto  the  Saviour  for  refuge  have  fled  ? 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee ;  Oh,  be  not  dismayed. 

For  I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid ; 

ril  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand. 

Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

When  through  the  deep  waters  I  call  thee  to  go, 
The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  overflow ; 
For  I  will  be  with  thee  thy  trials  to  bless. 
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And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress, 
And  sanctify  to^thee  thy  deepest  distress. 

Grandfather.  But  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  little 
girl  was  not  always  on  such  good  behaviour.  There 
was  one  summer  when  she  went  away  down  in  Maine 
visiting  her  grandfather.  She  was  going  to  stay  all  sum- 
mer. She  didn't  mind  leaving  her  mother  and  father 
a  bit.  But  in  just  six  days  she  appeared  again ;  she  hadn't 
been  homesick,  not  a  bit !  She  just  came  home,  that  was 
all.  She  pretended  when  she  got  back  that  she  was  the 
bravest  girl  in  town.  I  always  thought  she  was  pretty 
glad  to  see  us  all  again. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  indeed,  I  was!  I  can  remember 
now  how  good  it  seemed  when  I  saw  the  church  steeple 
through  the  trees,  and  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
lake. 

TABLEAU 
(Small  girl,  in  checked  gingham  dress,  mcde  with  low 
neck  and  short  puffed  sleeves.    White  stockings  and 
ankle  ties.    Hair  tied  up  with  a  blue  ribbon.    Large 
straw  hat.    She  recites:) 
I'm  been  a-visitin'  'bout  a  week. 
To  my  little  cousin's  on  Nameless  Creek,    ' 
And  I've  got  the  hives,  and  a  new  straw  hat. 
And  I'm  come  back  home  where  my  beau  lives  at. 

Grandfather.  The  day  you  came  back  was  the  day 
when  I  ran  away  and  went  swimming  with  the  big  boys. 
My !  how  important  I  did  feel — ^that  is,  until  my  mother 
came  down  after  me!  Then  I  felt  anything  but  impor- 
tant. When  I  grew  a  little  bigger  I  used  to  go  right 
along,  and  she  didn't  mind  it  then.  But  it  wasn't  half  as 
much  fun  as  when  I  ran  away.  I  can  see  the  place  now. 
I  wonder  if  it  looks  the  same ! 

TABLEAU 

(Small  boy  in  overalls.  Torn  straw  hat.  The  picture 
is  shown  several  times  while  some  one  recites  "The 
Old  Switnmin'  Hole,"  by  James  Whit  comb  Riley.) 

Grandmother.    We  were  neither  of  us  saints,  I  fear. 
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John !  But  we  used  to  have  the  best  times  at  your  uncle's 
farm.  .Can't  you  see  the  old  red  house,  with  the  broad 
stone  doorstep  ?  And  the  well-sweep  in  the  grove  ?  And 
the  barn  with  the  long  waving  fields  of  grain  behind  it? 
And  do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  hunt  eggs  in  the 
haymow?  And  how  the  swallows  would  squeak  and 
twitter  about  our  heads  ? 

Grandfather  (smiling).  The  thing  I  remember  best, 
Mary,  is  how  you  screamed  when  I  jumped  out  on  you 
when  you  were  coming  up  the  meadow — and  I — what  did 
I  do  ?  I  seem  to  have  suddenly  forgotten  exactly  what  I 
did  do. 

Grandmother.  And  just  as  well  that  you  have.  There 
is  no  need  of  remembering  all  the  foolish  things  that  you 
used  to  do.  I  know  what  /  did.  I  slapped  you  well,  and 
you  were  so  'shamed  you  would  not  come  to  dinner,  but 
stole  eggs  from  the  black  hen's  nest  and  ate  those. 

TABLEAU 

(Young  girl  in  dress  of  about  1850.    Song,  "Comin' 
thro'  the  Rye.'') 

Grandmqther.  That  was  the  only  spark  of  courage 
you  had  for  some  time,  John.  After  that  you  made  your- 
self scarce,  and  we  only  saw  you  at  meal  times.  It  took 
a  good  deal  to  keep  you  from  eating,  the  same  as  it  does 
now.  You  never  forgot  when  it  was  dinner  time  unless 
you  were  asleep  somewhere.  Do  you  remember  the  day 
your  grandmother  sent  you  to  the  well  for  water?  You 
knew  she  wasn't  in  any  particular  hurry,  and  you  sat 
down  to  rest.  You  did  rest,  too ;  you  went  sound  asleep. 
I  was  up  in  the  oak  tree,  and  I  watched  you  till  I  was 
sure  you  were  asleep.  Then  I  dropped  acorns  on  you, 
and  you  woke  up  just -as  grandmother  was  coming  down 
the  path.  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  those 
acorns,  too. 

Grandfather.  There  was  always  no  place  to  me  like 
that  old  well.  Many  a  good  time  have  I  had  down  in 
that  grove. 
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TABLEAU 

(Young  man  about  twenty,  standing  beside  a  well- 
sweep.  Costume  of  1850.  Song,  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket/') 

Grandmother.  It  certainly  was  a  lovely  place  in  sum- 
mer. But  it  must  have  been  dreary  there  in  winter.  I 
never  was  at  your  grandfather's  but  once  in  the  winter. 
That  was  the  year  before  we  were  married.  There  was 
good  sleighing  all  the  time  we  were  there,  I  know.  That 
was  the  year  the  Methodist  minister  had  his  donation 
party. 

Grandfather.  Fll  never  forget  that  party.  The  poor 
man  had  six  parlor  lamps,  when  he  was  too  poor  to  even 
furnish  his  parlor,  and  he  had  tidies  enough  to  sew  to- 
gether and  use  as  a  bed-quilt,  which  was  something  use- 
ful, surely.  But  the  best  times  we  had  were  at  the  sewing 
circles,  when  we  boys  used  to  come  in  to  supper,  and 
play  games  in  the  evening. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  and  the  farther  away  from  home 
we  met,  the  better  I  used  to  like  it,  for  then  we  had  more 
fun  coming  home.  Do  you  remember  the  night  we 
skated  home  on  the  river  ? 

TABLEAU 

(  Young  couple  dressed  in  heavy  winter  clothing.  Time, 
about  1850.  They  stand  with  their  backs  to  the 
audience.    Song,  "Aunt  Dinah's  Quilting  Party.") 

Grandmother.  Fll  never  forget  one  night,  when  we 
didn't  go  away  at  all.  You  were  there,  and  I  was  there, 
but  I  guess  you  remember  it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  always 
liked  your  grandfather's  farm,  but  somehow  I  liked  it 
more  than  ever  after  that.  I  kind  of  pitied  you,  and  yet 
I  wanted  to  laugh  at  you,  too.  Don't  you  know  grand- 
father had  to  drive  grandmother  over  to  Aunt  Lucindy's 
house  ?  'Twas  when  she  had  such  a  sick  spell,  and  grand- 
mother was  going  to  watch  with  her?  They  felt  bad 
about  leaving  me  alone,  and  you  were  nowhere  to  be 
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found.    But  I  told  them  I  wasn't  afraid  and  I  guessed 
you'd  be  home  before  long.    You  were,  weren't  you? 

TABLEAU 

XYoung  girl  in  calico  house  dress,  old  style,  sitting  in 
a  wooden  chair.  Her  hair  is  brought  down  over  her 
ears,  and  up  high  behind  with  a  big  comb.  She  is 
paring  apples  into  a  large  tin  pan.  By  her  side  is  a 
young  man,  very  much  embarrassed.  He  is  dressed 
for  very  cold  weather,  with  his  cap  pulled  down  and 
a  red  woolen  muffler  around  his  neck.  Large  old- 
fashioned  mittens  on  his  hands.  Recitation,  "The 
Courtin'"  by  James  Russell  Lowell.) 

Grandmother.  We  went  to  your  grandfather's  every 
summer  till  we  were  married.  The  next  year  you 
wouldn't  go  because  there  was  a  rumor  of  trou- 
ble between  the  North  and  the  South  and  you 
wouldn't  go  out  of  the  state  for  fear  the  call  for  men 
would  come  when  you  were  not  at  home  to  respond.  It 
didn't  come  that  year,  but  the  next  year  it  did.  John 
was  a  wee  baby  then.  You  were  among  the  first  who  vol- 
unteered, and  they  made  you  color  sergeant.  I  can  see 
the  baby  now  reaching  for  the  flag  when  you  bade  us 
good-bye.  And  I  can  see  you  marching  down  the  street 
while  I  stood  with  him  in  my  arms,  my  eyes  blinded  with 
tears.    I  never  thought  to  see  you  again,  John. 

TABLEAU 

(  Young  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Civil  War,  carry- 
ing a  new  flag.  He  is  marching  away,  half  turned 
from  the  audience.  His  wife,  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
stands  at  one  side,  watching  him.  Costumes  of  i860. 
Song,  'We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham.") 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from  New  Eng- 
land's shore ; 
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We  leave  our  ploughs  and  workshops,  our  wives  and 

children  dear, 
With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a  silent  tear. 
We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  before, 
We're  coming,   Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more, 
We're  coming,  we're  coming,  our  Union  to  restore. 
We're  coming.   Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

If  you  look  across  the  hilltops  that  meet  the  northern  sky, 
Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision  may  descry ; 
And  now  the  wind  an  instant  tears  the  cloudy  veil  aside, 
And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag,  in  glory  and  in  pride. 
And  bayonets  in  the  sunlight  gleam,  and  bands  brave 

music  pour, 
We're  coming,   Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 
We're  coming,  we're  coming,  our  Union  to  restore. 
We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

Grandfather.  How  it  all  comes  back  to  me — I  can 
hear  the  music  now  as  we  marched  down  the  road.  We 
should  have  been  pretty  badly  oflF  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
music.  When  we  marched  along  through  the  lines  of 
people  we  had  known  from  boyhood,  we  felt  like  heroes, 
I  tell  you.  But  as  we  got  further  and  further  from  home, 
somehow  we  began  to  feel  differently.  And  when  the 
sun  went  behind  a  cloud,  and  a  heavy  thunder-shower 
came  up,  and  still  we  marched — in  the  beating  rain — 
well,  we  didn't  whistle  much  as  I  remember. 

Grandmother.  After  you  had  gone  round  the  bend, 
and  the  last  strains  of  the  band  had  died  away,  we  women 
folks  went  back  into  the  houses — ^all  alone —  And  supper- 
time  came.  And  we  ate  supper — all  alone —  But,  there, 
it  IS  all  over  now. 

Grandfather.  When  we  were  in  camp,  cooking  our 
own  meals,  how  we  used  to  long  for  the  old  kitchens.  Wc 
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could  almost  taste  the  hot  doughnuts,  and  the  apple  pies, 
and— my,  but  we  were  homesick! 
TABLEAU 

(Soldiers  in  camp.  Uniforms  dusty  and  faded.  One 
soldier  is  asleep.  Another  is  reading  a  letter;  others 
sit  musing.  Song,  ''Tenting  To-night  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground.") 

Grandmother.  The  women  who  stayed  at  home  had 
to  fight  too,  John.  Not  like  the  men  perhaps,  but  they  had 
hard  times  enough,  poor  things;  Oh,  what  do  people 
now  know  what  we  suffered  ?  It  is  very  different  to  tell 
about  it  years  afterward,  from  living  in  it,  day  after  day. 
Almost  every  afternoon  we  would  meet  at  some  house 
and  scrape  lint  for  bandages,  or  sew  for  the  boxes  that 
were  sent  to  the  front.  I  remember  the  day  that  the  news 
came  that  your  company  had  been  in  action.  We  were 
at  Martha  Lane's  house.  Poor  Martha!  I  can  see  her* 
now  in  her  black  dress,  with  her  pale  sad  face.  Reuben 
was  shot  by  a  picket  a  month  after  he  enlisted.  Susan 
came  in  on  her  way  from  the  postoffice,' bringing  the 
paper  with  the  list  of  names. 

TABLEAU 
(Four  women,  sitting  in  old-fashioned  chairs.  Cos- 
tumes i860.  One  dressed  in  black.  The  mother  has 
her  child  at  her  feet.  One  woman  has  on  shawl  and 
bonnet,  and  is  reading  from  a  newspaper.  Song, 
'The  Vacant  Chair/') 

We  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  him, 

There  will  be  one  vacant  chair ; 

We  shall  linger  to  caress  him, 

While  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 

When  a  year  ago  we  gathered, 

Joy  was  in  his  mild  blue  eye. 

But  a  golden  cord  is  severed. 

And  our  hopes  in  ruin  lie. 

We  shall  meet  but  we  shall  miss  him, 

There  will  be  one  vacant  chair, 

We  shall  linger  to  caress  him. 

While  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 
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True  they  tell  us  wreaths  of  glory 
Evermore  will  deck  his  brow, 
But  this  soothes  the  anguish  only 
Sweeping  o'er  our  heart  strings  now. 
Sleep  to-day,  O  early  fallen. 
In  thy  green  and  narrow  bed; 
Dirges  from  the  pine  and  cypress 
Mingle  with  the  tears  we  shed. 
We  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  him, 
There  will  be  one  vacant  chair. 
We  shall  linger  to  caress  him. 
While  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 

Grandfather.  Well,  my  name  wasn't  there.  We  fel- 
lows that  were  left  used  to  wonder  if  you  knew,  or  if 
you  were  deceived  by  the  mistakes  that  so  often  occurred. 
But,  Oh,  wasn't  it  fine  when  we  did  come  home?  Do 
you  remember  how  the  whole  village  met  us  three  miles 
down  the  road? 

Grandmother.  Yes — ^all  but  poor  Martha.  We 
couldn't  get  her  to  stir  out  of  the  house.  I  was  sorry  for 
her  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  show  it  as  I  should  have  if 
I  hadn't  been  so  glad  for  myself.  My  thoughts  were  all 
with  the  boys  in  blue  coming  up  the  road. 

Grandfather.  I'll  never  forget  how  we  felt.  And  I 
hardly  knew  the  baby  when  I  saw  him. 

Grandmother.  Poor  baby!  he  was  afraid  of  you  at 
first.  And  I  don't  wonder.  You  were  a  pretty  scary 
looking  object  when  you  first  came  home. 

Grandfather.  Never  mind  how  I  looked  so  long  as 
I  came  home  at  all. 

TABLEAU 

(Soldiers  returning.  Uniforms  torn  and  ragged.  Tat- 
tered flags.  In  the  background  are  women  and  chil- 
dren. Music,  ''When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Homer) 

When   Johnny   comes   marching   home   again^   hurrah, 

hurrah, 
We'll  give  him  a  royal  welcome  then,  hurrah,  hurrah. 
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The  men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout, 

The  ladies,  they  will  all  turn  out, 

And  we'll  all  feel  gay  when  Johnny  comes  marching 

home. 
And  we'll  all  feel  gay  when  Johnny  comes  marching 

home. 

The  old  church  bell  will  peal  with  joy,  hurrah,  hurrah. 

To  welcome  home  our  darling  boy,  hurrah,  hurrah, 

The  village  lads  and  lassies  gay 

With  roses  they  will  strew  the  way. 

And  we'll  all  feel  gay  when  Johnny  comes  marching 

home. 
And  we'll  all   feel  gay  when  Johnny  comes  marching 

home. 

Grandfather.  Do  you  remember  old  Mammy,  whom 
I  brought  home  with  me,  and  how  much  of  a  curiosity  she 
was  to  the  village? 

Grandmother.  Indeed  I  do!  The  neighbors  used  to 
invent  errands  to  come  over  and  see  her.  I  never  had 
so  much  company  in  my  life  as  I  did  the  first  six  months 
after  you  came  home.  But  Mammy  was  one  of  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  her. 

TABLEAU 

(An  old  southern  darky.    Music,  "Suwanee  River/') 

Grandfather.  I  don't  think  she  was  ever  really  happy 
unless  she  had  children  about  her.  It  was  queer,  too,  that 
they  were  never  more  afraid  of  her.  After  the  newness 
wore  off,  there  wasn't  a  child  in  the  village  who  wouldn't 
go  to  Mammy  as  soon  as  to  its  own  mother.  She  sym- 
pathized with  all  their  troubles,  bound  up  all  their  bruises, 
and  made  cakes  and  cookies  galore  to  console  them  for 
all  their  childish  woes.  It  doesn't  seem  more  than  yes- 
terday that  she  was  sitting  in  the  old  rocker,  with  a  crowd 
of  little  folks  about  her,  telling  ghost  stories  till  their 
hair  stood  on  end  and  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  bed. 
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TABLEAU 

(Mammy  surrounded  by  children.    She  recites,  "The 
Goblin's  'II  get  you  ef  you  don't  watch  out.") 

Grandmother.  John  was  too  big  for  ghost  stories 
then.  But  he  was  never  too  big  to  eat  Mammy's  cookies. 
Don't  you  know  how,  after  he  went  west  on  the  survey, 
she  used  to  send  him  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  good  things  to 
eat? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  and  she  was  so  proud  of  him. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  She  was  a  little  jealous 
when  he  wrote  home  he  was  married,  though,  I  always 
thought. 

Grandmother.  Perhaps — ^till  Ruth  came  to  us,  and 
Mammy  saw  her.  I  was  a  bit  fearful  in  my  own  heart. 
But  then  I  thought  John  was  enough  like  you  to  make 
fully  as  good  a  choice  as  his  father  did.  And  when  she 
did  come — ^well,  I  gained  a  daughter  without  losing  a 
son. 

TABLEAU 

{Young  woman  in  bridal  dress.     Music,  "Wedding 
March.") 

Grandmother  (going  over  to  the  table  and  fixing 
papers).  Here's  that  old  picture  I  was  showing  Ruth 
to-day.  She  had  forgotten  she  ever  had  it  taken.  It  was 
when  Robert  was  three  months  old.     (Begins  to  laugh.) 

Grandfather  (following  her,  and  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture).   What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Grandmother.  I  was  thinking  how  exceedingly  im- 
portant you  were  the  first  time  you  were  a  grandfather. 
You  told  the  whole  village  that  the  boy  was  the  image  of 
his  father,  and  made  John  so  angry!  He  said  he  hoped 
he  never  looked  like  that !  And  you  came  home  bringing 
a  train  of  cars  before  the  poor  child  was  a  week  old.  But 
he  was  a  dear  baby,  and  Ruth  was  ever  so  proud  of  him. 
She  has  been  a  good  mother  and  her  children  are  as  'well 
'behaved  as  any  one's  even  if  she  did  rock  them  alt  to 
sleep— a  thing  I  never  believed  in  myself. 
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TABLEAU 

(  Young  mother  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep.    She  sings 
a  lullaby.) 

Grandfather  (leading  Grandmother  back  to  the 
settle  and  sitting  beside  her,)  You  wouldn't  think,  to 
look  at  this  picture  that  this  youngster  would  ^^duate 
from  college  next  year,  would  you?  This  bundle  of 
clothes  doesn't  look  much  as  he  does  when  he  gets  his 
foot-ball  suit  on,  does  it?  Wasn't  that  foot-ball  game  we 
went  to  great  ?  I  told  Rob  it  was  no  place  for  old  folks, 
but  Fm  glad  I  let  myself  be  persuaded  to  go,  aren't  you, 
mother? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  I  confess  I  am.  I  never  realized 
I  had  so  much  enthusiasm.  It  kept  me  young  for  almost 
a  week.  What  would  have  been  thought  of  such  things 
when  we  were  young,  John?  And  what  would  my 
Quaker  grandmother  have  done  if  she  had  seen  them  all 
up  in  a  heap  there  ?  Before  I  went  I  was  trembling  for 
fear  someone  would  get  hurt,  but  when  I  got  there  I  was 
so  excited  I  forgot  all  about  such  a  thing. 

Grandfather.  And  I  always  thought  you  were  such 
a  tender-hearted  woman!  Mary,  I  fear  you  are  getting 
demoralized. 

Grandmother.  Well,  you  know  you  enjoyed  it  your- 
self. 

Grandfather.  Of  course  I  did  I  I  was  only  teasing 
you  a  little  bit.  I  wouldn't  mind  going  to  another  to- 
morrow. 

TABLEAU 
(A  foot-ball  game.    Music,  "Fair  Harvard/') 

Grandmother.  It  sets  me  thinking.  What  a  dif- 
ference there  is  between  this  and  the  amusements  when 
we  were  children.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  Uncle 
Abner's  silver  wedding?  When  my  grandmother  danced 
the  minuet?  I  was  only  a  tiny  child,  but  I  can  see  it 
now  as  plain  as  can  be,  it  made  such  an  impression  on 
me.    I'll  never  forget  how  lovely  she  looked  with  her 
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silvery-white  hair,  and  her  satin  gown.  She  was  such 
a  little  bit  of  a  thing  that  she  seemed  like  a  girl,  though 
she  was  nearly  eighty. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  and  she  was  as  light  on  her 
feet  as  any  girl. 

DANCE. 

("How  Grandma  Danced  the  Minuet.") 

Grandfather.  Haven't  you  got  that  dress  some- 
where? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  camphor  trunk.  I 
haven't  had  it  out  for  years.  Not  since  before  we  were 
married.  The  last  time  I  had  it  out  was  when  I  wore 
it  at  Martha  Lane's  party — she  that  was  Martha  An- 
drews. Do  you  remember?  And  you  wore  your  grand- 
father's soldier  suit  with  the  silver  knee  buckles.  We 
danced  till  morning  and  rode  home  in  the  sunrise.  I 
couldn't  do  that  now.  I'm  as  sleepy  as  can  be  just  after 
having  this  little  home  party. 

Grandfather  (looking  at  his  watch).  Well,  it's 
time  to  be  sleepy.  And  the  fire  is  all  dying  down.  We 
have  been  talking  here  so  long  we  haven't  realized  how 
the  time  has  gone.  We  must  put  out  the  lights  and  shut 
up  the  house. 

Grandmother  (rubbing  her  eyes).  Yes,  we  must. 
But — ^John — do  you  think  you'd  like  to  be  young  again? 

Grandfather  (slowly).  I  don't  know.  We've  been 
pretty  fortunate,  Mother.  The  Lord  has  been  good  to 
us  always. 

Grandmother.  Indeed  He  has!  But  I  can't  help 
half  wishing  sometimes  we  could  have  the  old  days 
back  again  once  more.  Still  I'd  want  the  new  ones,  too, 
I  think. 

TABLEAU 

(Young  man  and  woman  in  costumes  of  1850.  She 
is  sitting  in  a  chair  and  he  stands  behind  her,  after 
the  manner  of  old  pictures.  Music,  ''John  Anderson, 
my  Jo.") 
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John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow. 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

Grandmother  (as  her  head  sinks  on  f^randfather^s 
shoulder),  I  am  tired,  I  believe!  Let's  not  hurry  about 
locking  up.  Let's  just  sit  here  a  few  minutes  and  watch 
the  fire  die,  dear. 

(She  gradually  falls  asleep.  His  head  droops  on  hers. 
In  the  frame  are  shown  the  young  man  of  the  Old 
Oaken  Bucket  tableau,  and  the  young  woman  of 
the  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye  tableau.  Music,  "The 
light  of  other  days,") 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night,  ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me. 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me — 

The  smiles,  the  tears  of  childhood's  years. 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken — 

The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone. 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken — 

Thus,  in  the  stilly  night,  ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound 

me. 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all  the  friends  so  linked  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall,  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather. 
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I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted,  « 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed. 

Thus,  in  the  stilly  night,  ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound 

me. 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me. 

(DuHng  the  song,  THE  CURTAIN  FALLS.) 
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SCENE   I. 
"COMIN'  THROUGH  THE   RYE."     (TABLEAU.) 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Young  Lady.    White  dress,  large  white  hat  with  bright  flowers. 

Bunch  of  rye  in  left  hand. 
Young  Gentleman.    Ordinary  dress-suit  with  white  straw  hat. 

POSITIONS. 

Young  Lady.  To  the  left  and  a  little  in  advance  of  young 
gentleman.     Looks  coquettishly  over  right  shoulder. 

Young  Gentleman.  Arms  extended  toward  young  lady.  Bundles 
of  rye  between  them. 

Stage  Properties.     Bundles  of  rye  or  straw.    Wood  scene. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.  **Comin'  Through  the  Rye."  {Two 
verses,)     Tableau  shown  on  last  half  of  second  verse. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE    IL 
THE   SOLDIER'S   FAREWELL.     (TABLEAU.) 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Same  as  in  Scene  I.,  except  young  man  is  in  military  costume. 

POSITIONS. 

Young  Lady.      At  left  of  young  gentleman;  handkerchief   in 

left  hand ;  eyes  cast  down. 
Young  Gentleman.     Left  arm  around  young  lady's  waist ;  right 

hands  joined. 
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Stage  Properties.    Plain  stage.    Garden  scene. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.    "  The  Spanish  Cavalier.""    {Second  verse.) 
Tableau  shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  III. 
"TAKE  YOUR  GUN   AND  GO,   JOHN. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Husband.    Military  Suit. 
Wife.     Ordinary  home  dress. 
Two  Boys,    iight-colored  suits. 
Two  Girls.    White  dresses. 

POSITIONS 

Husband.    Standing  by  an  open  door. 
Wife.    Near  husband,  a  little  to  one  side. 
Girls.    By  a  table  looking  at  books. 
Boys.     On  the  floor  playing  with  blocks. 

Stage  Properties.  Fancy  stand,  easy-chairs,  and  rugs ;  army 
blanket  across  back  of  chair ;  gun  against  wall  near  door.  Parlor 
scene. 

Song  By  Wife.    **  Oh,  take  Your  Gun  and  go,  John." 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE  IV. 
MOTHER'S   PARTING   BLESSING.     (TABLEAU.) 

characters  and  costumes. 

Father.    Ordinary  home  suit. 
Mother.    Black  dress  and  white  apron. 
Son.    Military  suit. 

positions. 

Father.    At  son's  left,  right  hands  joined. 

Mother.    At  left  of  son  with  arm  around  his  neck  and  head 
leaning  on  shoulder. 

Stage  Properties.    Table  and  chairs.    Kitchen  scene. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.    **  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again.'' 
{One  verse.)    Tableau  shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN. 
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SCENE  V. 
DRILL  OF  YOUNG  RECRUITS. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Twelve  Boys.  —  Red  zouave  pants  with  white  stripes  down  the 
sides ;  blue  zouave  jackets,  white  blouses,  black  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, boys'  paper  training-caps. 

Drum  Major.  —  White  zouave  pants ;  white  blouse  and  cap ; 
white  stockings  drawn  over  shoes.  Baton  covered  with  tinsel ; 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon  bows  tied  near  the  top. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Street  scene. 

Note.  —.Cornets,  fifes,  and   drums  are  played  by  the  boys  during  march. 
Tune,  "  Yankee  Doodk."     Fkigs  carried  by  those  who  do  not  play. 

MARCH. 

Boys  enter  stage  in  single  file  at  right  rear  entrance,  playing,  and 
march  to  the  centre  at  back  of  stage.  Here  they  form  couples 
and  follow  the  Drum  Major  to  the  front.  The  couples  then  sep- 
arate, one  file  turning  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right. 
They  march  around  and  pass  each  other  at  back  of  stage ;  march 
around  and  pass  each  other  at  front  of  stage ;  march  around 
again  until  leaders  meet  at  back  of  stage.  The  leaders  face  each 
other  until  the  files  are  in  straight  line.  Then  all  front  face  and 
follow  Drum  Major  to  the  front.  They  halt  and  sing  three 
verses  of  **  Yankee  Doodle."  After  singing,  the  boys  play  again, 
and  the  Drum  Major  passes  between  the  leaders ;  the  boys  follow 
in  couples  to  rear  of  stage.  Here  they  separate,  one  file  turning 
to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right.  They  march  around  to  the 
front,  and  at  the  centre  turn  and  follow  Drum  Major  to  the  back, 
and  off  the  stage.  During  march  Drum  Major  only  marches  from 
rear  of  stage  to  front  and  oack  again  and  repeats. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  VI. 

HOSPITAL  SCENE.      (TABLEAU.) 

characters  and  costumes. 

Surgeon.  —  Ordinary  suit,  with  coat  removed. 
Nurse. —  Black  dress,  white  apron,  and  nurse  cap. 
Four  Soldiers.  —  On  cots  covered  with  army  blankets. 
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POSITIONS. 

Surgeon.  —  Putting  bandage  on  wounded  soldier. 
Nurse.  —  Leaning  over  cot,  with  tumbler  in  left  hand  and  spoon  in 
the  right. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Four  cots  and  two  stands.      Bottles  and 
tumblers  on  stands. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.  —  **  Somebody's  Darling."    (Two  verses,") 
Tableau  shown  on  last  half  of  second  verse. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  VII. 
"MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA?» 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Ten  or  more  Soldiers.  —  Military  suits. 

POSITIONS. 

Enter  stage  at  left,  march  across,  and  exit  at  right.  Pass  behind 
scenes ;  enter  again  at  left  second  wing ;  march  across  stage,  and 
so  on.  Distance  between  soldiers  so  regulated  that  the  line  will 
not  be  broken. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Song. —  **  Marching  Through  Georgia.''  First  and  third  verses 
sung  by  the  soldiers  while  marching. 

Notb.  —  Soldiers  carry  chickens,  little  pigs,  potatoeS|  hams,  etc. 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE  VIII. 
CAMP  LIFE. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Ten  Soldiers.  —  Military  suits. 

POSITIONS. 

Soldiers  gathered  about  camp-fire.  Each  holding  a  tin  plate  and 
spoon.  A  darky  dishes  out  the  beans  and  occasionally  helps 
himself. 
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Stage  Properties.  —  Camp-fire  with  bean-kettle ;  guns  stacked  at 
either  side  of  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Song.— "The  Old  Army  Bean."    (Two  verses.)    Sung  as  solo 
and  chorus  by  the  soldiers. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  IX. 
TENTING  AT  NIGHT.     (TABLEAU.) 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Ten  Soldiers.  —  Military  suits. 

POSITIONS. 

Soldiers  gathered  around  camp-fire  reading  letters,  looking  at  pho- 
tographs, playing  cards,  etc. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Same  as  Scene  VIII.,  except  bean-kettle  is 
removed  and  small  tent  added. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.  —  •*  Tenting  To-night."    (Two  verses.) 
Tableau  shown  on  last  chorus,  which  is  repeated. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  X. 

PRISON  SCENE.    (TABLEAU.) 
characters  and  costumes. 

Five  Prisoners.  —  Ragged  Union  Army  suits. 
Two  Sentinels.  •—  Confederate  suits. 

positions. 

Prisoners.  —  Two  looking  out  of  window;  one  leaning  against 
door  in  an  attitude  of  despair ;  one  on  floor,  with  head  resting 
on  hand ;  one  \y\ng  on  floor. 

Sentinels.  —  At  sides  of  stage. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Prison  scene. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.  —  **  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp.*'  {One  verse.) 
Tableau  shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN- 
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SCENE  XL 
DARKIES'  JUBILEE. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Four  to  Eight  Darkies.  —  Plantation  suits. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Table  and  chairs.    Kitchen  scene. 

Song.  —  **  Kingdom's  Coming."    Sung  as  a  solo  and  chorus  by  the 
darkies. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XII. 
"RALLYING  ROUND  THE  FLAG."    (TABLEAU.) 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Nine  Soldiers.  —  Military  suits. 

POSITIONS. 

Color-bearer  in  the  centre  with  large  flag.  On  each  side  of  color- 
bearer  soldier  with  sword  pointing  to  the  flag.  Three  soldiers  on 
each  side,  at  charge  bayonet,  with  backs  toward  centre  group. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Song  Behind  Scenes.  —  •*  Rally  Round  the  Flag."  (Om  verse,) 
Tableau  shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XIII. 
«*  GRAFTED    INTO  THE  ARMY.'' 

CHARACTER  AND  COSTUME. 

Middle-aged  Woman.  —  Calico  dress  and  gingham  apron.    Hair 
parted  and  combed  over  ears. 

position. 

Enter  stage  at  left  with  broom  in  hand.     Sweeps  and  sings.    Drys 
eyes  occasionally  with  comer  of  apron. 
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Stage  Properties.  ~  Table  and  chairs.    Pair  of  torn  and  patched 
trousers  on  table.    Kitchen  scene. 

Song.  —  ••  Grafted  into  the  Army.'' 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XIV. 

SOLDIER'S  DREAM.     (TABLEAU.) 
CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Young  Lady.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  IL 

Young  Soldier.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  II. 

Elderly  Lady.  —  Black  dress,  white  apron,  spectacles. 

positions. 

Young  soldier  lies  upon  his  back  in  profile,  with  head  on  knapsack ; 
his  gun  lies  beside  him,  clasped  by  his  left  hand,  and  the  rieht 
rests  upon  his  breast.  **  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  is  playedas 
curtain  rises.  Scenery  parts  back  of  soldier,  and  shows  the  young 
lady  reading  a  letter.  As  the  first  half  of  the  scene  closes,  the 
young  soldier  raises  on  his  elbow,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  lies  down 
again.  The  music  changes  to  **  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
scenery  again  parts,  showing  elderly  lady  with  Bible  on  her  knee. 
As  scenery  again  closes  the  curtain  drops. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XV. 

UNION  HELPERS. 
CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Four  or  more  Darkies.  —  Union  Army  suits  with  guns. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Song.  —  **  Babylon  is  Fallen."    Sung  as  solo  and  chorus  by  the 
darkies. 

CURTAIN. 
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SCENE  XVL 
SOLDIER^S  RETURN. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Young  Recruits.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  V. 
Soldiers.  —  Military  suits ;  no  guns. 
Young  Lady.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  II. 
Wife  and  Children.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  III. 
Father  and  Mother.  —  Same  as  in  Scene  IV 

POSITIONS. 

Young  Recruits.  —  March  around  stage  twice,  playing  «*  When 
Johnnie  Comes  Marching  Home."  Form  in  line  near  back  of 
stage  and  front  face. 

Soldiers.  —  Enter  stage  at  left,  and  take  position  in  line  back  of 
young  recruits. 

Young  Lady.  —  Enters  stage  at  right,  and  greets  young  soldier 
who  enters  at  left. 

Wife  with  Children.  —  Enters  at  right  and  greets  husband,  who 
enters  at  left. 

Father  and  Mother.  —  Enter  at  right  and  greet  son,  who  en- 
ters at  left. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Note.  —  Young  recruits  play  until  curtain  drops.    The  ckMing  port  of  thb 
scene,  with  a  strong  red  light,  makes  a  pretty  tableau. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XVII. 

«*THE  VACANT  CHAIR.''    (TABLEAU.) 

characters  and  costumes. 

Angel.  —  Long  white  robe  with  flowing  sleeves,  displaying  the 
arms ;  low  neck ;   hair  falling  about  the  shoulders ;  white  wings. 
Mother.  —  Black  dress. 
Child.  —  Long  white  night-dress. 

positions. 

Angel.  —  At  back  of  stage  with  arms  gracefully  esctended  toward 

mother  and  child. 
Mother.  —  Sitting  by  table  with  head  leaning  on  hand. 
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Child.  —  Kneeling  at  mother^s  knee  with  hands  clasped  as  in 
prayer. 

Stage    Properties.  —  Table,  chairs,  and   rugs.     Gentleman's 
large  easy-chair  at  right  of  table.     Parlor  scene. 

Song  behind  Scenes.  —  "  The  Vacant  Chair."    (One  verse,)    Ta- 
bleau shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XVIII. 

COLUMBIAN  DRILL. 
CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Sixteen  Girls. — While  dresses;  blue  zouave  jackets  and  red 
sashes.  Flags  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  made  of  soft 
material. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage. 

Music.  —  **The  Star-Span§led  Banner."  The  girls  should  sing 
the  first  verse  while  descnbing  the  large  spiral. 

MARCH. 

1.  —  The  girls  enter  the  stage  in  single  file  at  the  rear  entrance. 

[Those  who  enter  at  the  right  hold  their  flae-staffs  in  the  left  hand,  and 
clasp  the  folds  of  the  flag,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the  end,  with 
the  right.  Those  who  enter  at  the  left  entrance  reverse  the  position  of 
flags.  The  flags  should  be  held  high,  that  the  faces  of  the  girls  may  be 
pladnly  seen.] 

At  rear  centre  the  files  turn  at  right  angles,  unite  to  form 
couples,  and  pass  to  the  centre  of  the  front.  Here  they 
separate,  one  file  turning  to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  the 
right.  The  files  then  march  around  the  stage  until  they 
meet  at  rear  centre. 

2.  —  They  again  unite  to  form  couples,  and  pass  to  the  front, 

where  the  first  couple  turns  to  the  left,  the  second  to 
the  right,  the  third  to  the  left,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
two  columns  of  couples  are  formed,  which  pass  around 
the  stage  and  meet  at  rear  centre. 

3.  —  The  girls  in  the  left-hand  column  now  raise  their  flags  to 

form  an  archway,  through  which  the  right-hand  column 
passes.  On  reaching  the  front  of  the  stage,  the  right- 
hand  column  raise  their  flags  the  same  way,  and  the  left- 
hand  column  pass  through.  They  march  around  and 
meet  at  rear  centre. 
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4.  —  Here  they  unite  to  form  one  single  column  of  couples,  and 

march  to  the  front.  The  maids  of  the  first  couple  turn 
respectively  to  the  left  and  right,  and  each  leads  her  file 
to  describe  a  spiral.  The  files  describe  large  circles. 
When  the  centrad  point  is  reached  the  first  maid  reverses 
and  leads  her  file  in  curves  parallel  to  those  made  in 
forming  the  spiral.  When  the  leaders  reach  the  centre 
of  the  front  on  their  return,  they  pass  each  other  and 
march  around  stage  to  rear  centre. 

5.  —  They  unite  to  form  couples,  and  march  to  the  front ;  here 

they  halt  and  inward  face.  The  lines  should  be  four 
feet  apart.  The  flag  must  always.be  held  in  the  left 
hand  when  it  is  necessary  to  join  right  hands. 

6.  — The  leader  of  the  left  line  and  the  maid  at  the  rear  of  the 

opposite  line  advance  toward  each  other,  between  the 
lines,  with  the  flags  held  in  their  right  hands.  On  meet- 
ing they  bring  the  tops  of  the  flags  together,  bow  slightly, 
and  return  to  place.  The  leader  of  the  right  line  and 
the  maid  at  the  rear  of  opposite  line  do  the  same.  The 
maids  who  described  the  first  movement  advance,  join 
left  hands,  describe  a  circle,  and  return  to  place.  The 
other  two  maids  do  the  same.  The  leaders  now  describe 
a  circle  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  continue  to  turn  op- 
posites  and  each  other  in  alternation  until  the  end  of 
the  line  is  reached. 

7.  —  After  the  last  couple  has  been  turned,  the  leaders  bow 

slightly  to  each  other,  and  pass  to  front  of  stage,  between 
the  lines,  the  other  maids  having  meantime  formed  an 
archway  with  their  flags.  On  reaching  the  front  of  the 
stage  the  leaders  turn  right  and  left  respectively,  and  lead 
their  files  around  the  stage  to  rear  centre. 

8.  —  When  within  four  feet  of  each  other,  the  leaders  turn  and 

lead  their  files  to  front  of  stage,  halt,  inward  fsice,  and  all 
raise  their  flags  to  form  an  archway.  They  remain  in 
this  position  while  two  bars  of  the  music  are  being  played ; 
then  the  first  couple  lower  their  flags,  join  hands,  and 
march  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,  passing  under  the  arch- 
way.    The  other  couples  do  the  same  in  their  turn. 

9.  —  On  reaching  the  rear  centre  the  maids  all  turn  toward  the 

right,  the  couples,  at  the  same  time,  separating  to  form 
a  single  file.  The  leader  passes  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  then  the  file  describes  one  large  spiral,  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage  for  a  centre.  The  flags  should  be  waved 
during  this  movement.  After  winding  and  unwinding 
the  spiral,  the  leader  marches  around  to  rear  centre,  and 
every  alternate  girl  shortens  her  steps  to  allow  the  girl 
behind  her  to  step  forward  and  form  a  couple  with  her. 
The  couples  march  to  front  of  stage,  where  they  separate, 
files  turning  respectively  to  the  left  and  right,  and  march 
around  stage  to  rear  sicie  entrances. 
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10.  —  They  now  turn  an  acute  angle  and  march  diagonally  across 
the  stage,  passing  each  other  at  the  centre.  Leaders 
stop  when  about  halfway  between  centre  and  opposite 
corner,  thus  forming  a  letter  X.  The  girls  should  stand 
dose  together.  Those  in  front  of  the  centre  now  right 
face,  and  those  in  rear,  left  face.  They  now  march  once 
around,  retaining  the  form  of  the  X.  When  the  leaders 
reach  their  former  positions,  all  halt,  about  face,  and 
march  around  again.  Leaders  now  lead  their  files  to 
front  corners  of  the  stage,  turn,  and  pass  each  other  at 
the  front,  and  march  around  to  the  rear  centre. 

U.  —  They  now  unite  to  form  couples,  and  march  to  the  front, 
where  the  files  turn  to  the  nght  and  left  respectively,  and 
march  around  the  stage  to  the  rear  centre.  When  the' 
leaders  meet  at  the  rear  centre,  all  halt  and  face  the  rear 
of  the  stage.  The  files  now  march  backward,  swinging 
on  pivots  formed  by  the  leaders,  until  the  back  of  the 
lines  meet.  The  files  now  march  forward,  swinging  on 
pivots  formed  by  maids  at  front  end  of  the  lines,  until 
nles  face  each  other.  Leaders  now  turn  to  the  right  and 
left  respectively,  and  march  around  to  the  rear  centre. 

12.  —  Here  they  form  couples,  and  march  to  the  front.    The  first 

couple  turns  to  the  left,  the  second  to  the  right,  the  third 
to  the  left,  and  so  on.  On  reaching  rear  centre,  couples 
unite  to  form  fours,  which  march  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
where  the  first  four  turn  to  the  left,  the  second  to  tlie 
right,  the  third  to  the  left,  and  the  fourth  to  the  right. 
They  march  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  meet  at  rear 
centre. 

13.  —  They  now  form  eighths  (making  two  lines),  and  march  to 

the  front  of  the  stage,  where  they  halt.  Front  line  kneel 
lowering  their  flags.  The  rear  line  hold  their  flags,  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  front  line,  thus  forming  a  pretty 
tableau. 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  XIX. 
GODDESS  OF  LIBERTY.     (TABLEAU.) 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Young  Lady.  —  Long  white  flowing  robe,  displaying  arms ;  low 
neck;  hair  falling  about  the  shoulders;  gilt  crown. 
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POSITION. 

On  pedestal,  sui>portins  flaf-staff  with  rieht  hand,  holding  upper 
folds  of  flag  with  left  tiand ;  head  turned  a  little  to  the  right. 

Stage  Properties.  —  Plain  stage.    Wood  scene. 

Song  behind  Scenes.  —  **  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. ^* 
(Oftg  verse.)    Tableau  shown  on  chorus. 

CURTAIN 
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(JHall  draped  with  flags  ^  andredy  white ^  and  blue  bunting.) 


Reader. 

To-night  on  every  side  we  see 

The  flag  which  made  our  country  free. 

In  triumph  doth  it  proudly  wave, 

And  speaks  to  us  of  the  true  and  brave 

Who  fought  and  died  that  the  stars  and  stripes 

Might  still  wave  on.     Such  lives  are  types 

Of  highest  manly  courage.     He, 

Though  son  or  father  he  may  be, 

Who  sacrificed  his  life  for  others, 
For  friend  or  mother,  sisters,  brothers. 
Should  live  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  all. 
A  few  scenes  we  will  now  recall 
In  which  our  noble  boys  in  blue  — 
The  ever  faithful,  brave,  and  true  — 
Their  highest  service  gave,  that  we 
A  country  free  for  all  might  be. 

Life's  rosy  morning  first  we  see  ; 
Two  hearts  from  care  and  sorrow  free, 
Peach-tinted  cheeks  and  bonny  eyes, 
A  look  bewitching,  yet  so  wise. 
Spell-bound  we  see  a  sturdy  youth 
Whose  very  look,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Shows  plainly  he  has  lost  his  heart ; 
A  victim  sure  of  Cupid's  dart. 

And  on  the  maid's  sweet  lips  the  song 
Is,  "  Love  me  little,  love  me  long." 
No  sorrow  yet  hath  crossed  their  way ; 
To  them  life  seems  a  cloudless  day. 

15 
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Ah,  how  these  two  young  hearts  would  bleed 

Could  they  the  future  only  read! 

But  softly  now  is  floating  by 

That  old  song,  "  Comin'  Through  the  Rye." 

(Show  Scene  I.  —  **  Comin'  Through  the  Rye.^ 

Another  picture  comes  to  vie^t 
We  see  a  gallant  youth  in  blue, 
And  by  his  side  a  fair,  sweet  face, 
A  dream  of  loveliness  and  grace. 
But  the  rosy  lips  refuse  to  smile. 
And  tears  are  gently  falling,  while 
The  youth  is  pale  and  sad  at  heart ; 
These  two  young  lovers  true  must  part. 

The  bugle  notes  are  calling  loud, 
And  old  and  young  together  crowd 
To  join  the  ranks.     ITie  call  to  arms 
Is  heard  and  heeded,  and  the  charms 
Of  home  and  sweetheart  left  behind. 
And  now  comes  floating  on  the  wind 
A  parting  song,  and  we  can  hear 
The  lover's  words,  "  Be  true,  my  dear." 

(JShow  Scene  II.—  «*  The  Soldier's  Farewell^) 

But  not  to  fair  young  maids  alone 

In  this  dark  hour  was  sorrow  known ; 

A  veil  of  gloom  overspread  the  life 

Of  the  faithful,  true,  and  loving  wife. 

The  women  did  not  sit  and  cry 

And  let  the  precious  moments  fly ; 

They  worked  with  willing  hearts  and  hands. 

And,  with  kind  words  and  helpful  plans, 

Cheered  loved  ones  on.     And  now  we  see 

Another  picture,  which,  to  me, 

Shows  woman's  courage,  love,  and  pride, 

And  other  noble  traits  beside. 

A  wife  and  mother  we  can  see 

With  musket  in  her  hand,  and  he, 

The  father  of  her  children  four. 

Is  standing  by  an  open  door. 
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"  How  can  I  heed  my  country's  call 
And  leave  my  home  and  loved  ones  all  ? 
Who,  while  away,  can  fill  my  place  ? " 
Such  thoughts  are  written  on  his  face. 
But  the  patriotic  wife  stands  by 
With  a  steady  hand  and  tearless  eye, 
And  with  these  words  she  speeds  him  on, 
"  Oh,  take  your  gun  and  go,  dear  John," 

{Show  Scene  III.  —**  Take  Your  Gun  and  Go^John,^ 

Though  sad  the  sweetheart's  parting  hour 

Beneath  the  lover's  rosy  bower, 

And  sad  the  parting  of  the  wife 

From  him  as  dear  to  her  as  life, 

Yet,  when  we  see  the  manly  boy. 

The  aged  mother's  pride  and  joy, 

The  aged  father's  staff  and  stay, 

With  gun  and  knapsack  march  away. 

The  parting  hour  still  sadder  seems ; 
And  as  the  mellow  sunlight  streams 
Across  their  humble  floor,  we  hear 
The  mother's  words,  "  May  God,  my  dear, 
Be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 
A  kiss,  a  silent  prayer,  and  then 
The  youth  his  cap  is  waving  high, 
And  smiling,  as  he  says,  "  Good-by." 

{Show  Scene  IV.  —  ''Mother's  Parting  Blessing.^) 

Ah,  how  they  miss  that  kindly  face. 

And  sadly  gaze  at  the  vacant  place. 

But  hope  lies  buried  in  the  breast. 

And  prayers  that  loved  ones  may  be  blessed ; 

That  gallant  youths  in  army  blue 

May,  when  the  cruel  war  is  through, 

Return  with  shouts  of  victory. 

And  cheers  for  home  and  liberty. 

The  little  children  caught  the  fire. 
And,  somehow,  never  seemed  to  tire 
Of  playing  soldier.     School-boy  chums 
Made  music  with  their  fifes  and  drums ; 
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With  measured  tread  these  young  recruits 

Appeared  in  pretty  army  suits 

Of  colors  bright,  red,  white,  and  blue, 

And  marched  and  drummed  like  soldiers  true. 

On  their  young  faces  you  could  see 
Such  thoughts  as  these,  "  If  only  we 
Were  men,  and  called  to  fight  the  foe, 
You'd  see  how  quickly  we  would  go." 
The  tune  these  children  used  to  play 
With  drum  and  fife  day  after  day, 
Though  old,  to  them  was  ever  new. 
And  that  was,  '*  Yankee  Doodle  Doo." 

(Show  Scene  V.  — ««  Drill  of  Young  Recruits^) 

But  these  young  soldiers  little  knew 
The  hardships  which  our  boys  in  blue 
Endured  for  home  and  country's  sake. 
And  now  a  moment  let  us  take 
A  glance  at  battles  lost  and  won. 
The  first  one  fought  was  at  Bull  Run. 
At  Shiloh,  Grant  in  sixty-two. 
With  aid  of  re-enforcements  new, 

Drove  back  the  foe.     In  sixty-three 

At  Vicksburg  Grant  gained  victory. 

A  famous  battle  that,  indeed. 

In  charge  of  our  brave  General  Meade. 

Yes,  Gettysburg  will  ever  be 

A  sacred  name  from  sea  to  sea. 

Our  boys  in  blue  fought  long  and  well 

And  many,  many  thousands  fell. 

Heart-rending  was  the  awful  sight 
As  *neath  the  moon's  weird,  waning  light 
The  dead  and  dying  soldiers  lay. 
Somebody  wept  when  they  marched  away ; 
Somebody  bade  them  a  fond  good-by ; 
Somebody  wafted  their  names  on  high. 
Somebody's  darling,  somebody's  love 
Has  joined  the  mighty  army  above. 

(Show  Scene  VI.  —  *•  Hospital  Sam.^) 
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But  fierce  and  long  the  battles  raged ; 
At  Chickamauga  cannons  blazed, 
And  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls  laid  low 
A  mighty  host,  both  friend  and  foe. 
Brave  General  Sherman  in  sixty-four, 
With  fifty  thousand  men  and  more, 
Began  his  famous  march  to  the  sea, 
While  o'er  him  waved  the  flag  of  the  free. 
No  more  the  traitor's  flag  shall  rise 
At  old  Atlanta,  Sherman's  prize. 
On,  onward  marched  the  boys  in  blue ; 
Their  steps  were  firm,  their  hearts  beat  true. 
The  victories  they  gained  will  show 
They  trembled  not  to  meet  the  foe. 
Their  loss  was  little,  gain  was  great, 
While  marching  through  the  old  Pine  State. 

In  city  or  on  hill  or  field 

They  made  the  Rebel  armies  yield ; 

Savannah  with  her  plenteous  stores 

Was  forced  to  open  wide  her  doors. 

As  Sherman's  Army  marched  to  the  sea. 

Through  swamp  and  over  hill  and  lea, 

The  old  Pine  State,  well  stocked  and  tilled, 

Kept  Sherman's  Army  amply  filled. 

And  as  that  patriotic  song 

Revered  and  honored  floats  along. 

We  see  the  valiant  boys  in  blue 

With  turkeys,  sweet  potatoes,  too, 

And  other  good  things  they  have  found 

Which  in  the  sunny  South  abound. 

In  fancy  we  can  hear  the  song 

Of  Sherman's  fifty  thousand  strong. 

(Show  Scene  VII.  —  **  Marching  through  Georgia.^ 

Though  Sherman's  Army,  noble  band, 

Had  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land, 

From  old  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 

It  was  not  always  thus  to  be. 

To  hard-tack  they  again  returned, 

And  beans,  perchance  a  little  burned, 

With  coffee  in  an  old  canteen. 

And  pork  and  beef  more  fat  than  lean. 
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A  score  of  years  have  passed,  and  more, 
Since  the  long  and  cruel  war  was  o'er, 
But  every  soldier  here  to-night, 
Who  fought  for  liberty  and  right, 
Remembers  well  the  army  bean, 
And  how  it  looked  so  white  and  clean ; 
Remembers,  too,  the  glowing  blaze 
O'er  which  the  bean-pot  hung  those  days. 

{Show  Scene  VIII.  —  **  Camp  Life?') 

As  evening  shadows  gathered  'round, 

And  naught  was  heard  save  the  dismal  sound 

Of  a  night  bird  in  some  distant  tree. 

Far  out  upon  the  lonely  lea, 

The  soldiers,  weary  after  the  fight. 

Would  gather  'round  the  camp-fire  bright. 

And  talk  of  home  and  loved  ones  dear. 

To  fill  their  hearts  with  hope  and  cheer. 

Though  long  they  suffered  want  and  woe, 

And  saw  their  comrades'  life-blood  flow ; 

Though  long  they  fought  'neath  the  Southern  sun, 

And  many,  many  victories  won, 

They  ne'er  forgot,  e'en  for  a  day, 

The  cherished  loved  ones  far  away ; 

But  'neath  the  heaven's  starry  dome 

They  thought,  and  talked,  and  dreamed  of  home. 

(Show  Scene  \X,^'*  Tenting  at  Ntght:') 

"  Oh,  that  the  cruel  war  might  cease. 
And  Right  bring  forth  the  dawn  of  peace  I " 
Went  up  from  hearts  o'er  hill  and  plain ; 
But  still  they  fought  and  still  were  slain. 
And  some  were  in  the  prison  cell. 
Where  voices  seemed  a  funeral  knell ; 
The  cold,  damp  couch  seemed  like  a  bier, 
No  one  to  comfort,  none  to  cheer. 

They  hear  the  sound  of  distant  bells  — 
Now  like  the  sea  their  chorus  swells. 
Now  faintly  as  the  breath  of  prayer  — 
Floats  out  upon  the  summer  air, 
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Yet  lingering  still,  as  if  to  bless 
Each  heart  within  its  loneliness. 
The  tide  comes  up  from  out  the  bay ; 
They  stand  and  watch  it  all  the  day. 

But  bending  sail  nor  flowing  sea 
Brings  not  one  word  to  set  them  free. 
The  prisoner  alone  can  tell 
The  dreary  life  of  the  prison  cell, 
Of  the  aching  heart  and  weary  sigh 
And  faltering  step  as  the  days  go  by. 
All  this  for  home  and  country's  sake, 
That  the  chains  of  slavery  might  break. 

(Shaw  Scene  X.  —  «*  Prison  Scene:^) 

The  first  of  eighteen  sixty-three, 
In  modern  history  will  be 
A  date  which  marks  a  great  event. 
The  proclamation  issued  meant 
That  Afric's  dusky  race  should  be 
In  the  United  States  forever  free  ; 
The  words  which  Lincoln  at  that  hour 
Had  sown  in  fear  were  raised  in  power. 

For  God  held  firm  the  freeman's  hand, 
And  guided  well  our  native  land. 
Though  darkness  gathered  thick  and  fast, 
And  long  and  weary  months  had  passed 
Since  first  was  heard  the  battle  call. 
An  unseen  Hand  was  guiding  all. 
Though  politicians  may  contend, 
Conflicting  tides  of  interest  bend 

This  way  and  that  the  human  mind. 

The  cause  of  liberty  we  find 

Is  in  the  hands  of  one,  our  King, 

And  He  withholdeth  no  good  thing. 

His  words  forever  will  endure. 

The  friendless,  helpless,  and  the  poor 

Have  found  in  Him  more  than  a  brother. 

His  precious  words,  "  Love  one  another," 
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Are  meant  for  all ;  for  black  and  white, 
Their  hopes  and  interests  to  unite. 
The  great,  divine,  ennobling  plan 
Is,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  man." 
That  the  slaves  were  happy  when  they  found 
The  boys  in  blue  were  gaining  ground. 
And  the  enemy  had  fled,  is  told 
In  that  good  darky  song  of  old. 

{Skaw  Scene  XL  —  ''Darkies'  yubiiee.'") 

Once,  twice,  yes  thrice,  did  Lincoln  call 
For  more  brave  men  to  fight,  and  fall 
In  line  where  ranks  were  weak  and  thin ; 
For  right,  though  slow,  was  sure  to  win. 
*'To  bondage  we  will  never  bow" 
Went  up  from  office,  workshop,  plough. 
In  Freedom's  warfare  who  could  lag  ? 
All,  all  must  rally  round  the  flag. 

From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south, 
Fearless  of  foe  and  cannon's  mouth. 
Brave,  loyal  men  went  forth  to  fight 
For  home  and  country,  truth  and  right. 
With  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart 
They  each  bore  well  a  soldier's  part ; 
With  hope  and  courage  faces  beamed. 
And  bayonets  in  the  sunlight  gleamed. 

(Show  Scene  XII.  —  "  Rallying  Round  the  Flag."") 

Though  many  followed  the  flag,  not  all 
Responded  to  their  country's  call. 
Some  cared  but  little  who  should  win ; 
And,  lest  they  might  be  drafted  in, 
Sought  refuge  in  the  Queen's  domain. 
Their  record  is  a  cowardly  stain. 
They  drafted  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Called  them  from  mother,  sister,  wife. 

The  mother's  heart  with  grief  was  wrung 
To  see  her  only  boy,  so  young, 
March  bravely  off  in  his  suit  of  blue 
With  naught  but  victories  in  view. 
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At  morn,  at  noon,  at  close  of  day, 
She  never  ceased  to  hope  and  pray 
That  right  the  wrong  would  soon  destroy, 
And  God  would  spare  her  darling  boy. 

(SA^nv  Scene  XIII.  —  **  Grafted  into  the  Army.^) 

The  picture  now  which  comes  to  view 

Is  where  a  gallant  youth  in  blue 

Lies  dreaming  of  his  home  and  friends, 

A  message  oft  to  them  he  sends, 

To  fill  their  hearts  with  hope  and  cheer. 

E'en  when  the  enemy  is  near. 

He  sees  a  rosy,  smiling  face 

In  waiting  at  the  trysting-place. 

Bewitching  dimples  come  and  go. 
And  words  and  deepening  blushes  show 
The  maiden  is  as  true  to-day 
As  when  her  lover  marched  away. 
The  dreaming  soldier  next  can  see 
His  mother's  face,  and  on  her  knee 
The  oft-read  family  Bible  lies ; 
Before  him  precious  memories  rise. 

His  mother's  voice,  so  full  of  cheer 
And  hope  and  courage,  he  can  hear. 
Her  parting  words  he  hears  again, 
Receives  her  farewell  kiss  —  and  then 
The  sleeping  soldier's  dream  is  o'er, 
The  sacred  vision  is  no  more. 
Ah,  true  it  is,  where'er  we  roam 
We  find  no  place  as  dear  as  home. 

(Show  Scene  XIV.  —  "  Soldier's  Dreamt) 

With  joy  the  persecuted  race 
'Neath  Freedom's  banner  took  its  place, 
And  with  the  musket's  deadly  rain 
Helped  pay  the  debt  of  lash  and  chain. 
With  springing  step  and  bearing  high. 
And  courage  kindling  every  eye. 
They  faced  the  tyrant's  wrath,  to  see 
The  land  so  long  enslaved  set  free. 
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They  fought  to  end  the  deadly  strife, 
They  fought  for  freedom,  fought  for  life. 
Where  the  pines  their  cone-like  shadows  wave 
Is  many  a  colored  hero's  grave. 
By  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  valiant,  strong, 
They  stood  till  right  had  conquered  wrong. 
Their  songs  were  full  of  hope  and  cheer. 
And  one  they  oft  would  sing,  we  hear. 

{Show  Scene  XV.  —  "  Union  Helpers.'') 

Four  long  and  weary  years  had  fled, 
The  streams  with  heroes'  blood  were  red, 
Before  the  battle-clouds  rolled  by. 
And  left  unveiled  the  azure  sky ; 
Before  the  sweet-toned  bells  of  peace 
To  prisoned  soldiers  brought  release. 
With  floating  banners  stained  and  torn, 
In  many  battles  proudly  borne. 

Our  heroes  homeward  march  at  last. 
The  long  and  cruel  war  is  past ; 
Their  grand  and  glorious  work  is  done. 
The  Union's  noble  cause  has  won. 
Four  years  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain 
Have  left  us  free  from  slavery's  stain. 
How  many  true  and  brave  ones  fell 
No  one  but  God  can  ever  tell. 


Ring  out,  ye  bells,  from  near  and  far 
To  welcome  Liberty's  rising  star. 
Long  may  our  native  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy,  sacred  light  I 
With  loving  words  and  tears  of  joy 
The  mother  greets  her  soldier  boy ; 
The  wife  and  husband  face  to  face 
Are  closely  linked  in  love's  embrace. 

The  hero  soldier  lover  stands 

And  clasps  the  blushing  maiden's  hands. 

O  happy  maiden,  mother,  wife  ! 

The  children,  too,  with  drum  and  fife, 
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Give  welcome  to  the  boys  in  blue, 

Who  served  so  faithfully  and  true. 

They  march,  and  play  the  old  refrain, 

**  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again." 

{Show  Scene  XVI.  ~  "  Soldier's  Return.'') 

While  bells  of  peace  are  sweetly  ringing, 
And  many  hearts  for  joy  are  singing, 
To  welcome  loved  ones  home,  the  lives 
Of  many  mothers,  sisters,  wives. 
Are  shadowed  with  a  lasting  sorrow. 
Which  deepens  with  each  coming  morrow; 
Yea,  sadder  than  the  parting  day 
When  loved  ones  nobly  marched  away. 

The  waiting,  watching  o'er,  and  now 
Beneath  the  rod  they  humbly  bow,  — 
A  missing  link,  a  vacant  chair, 
A  broken  heart,  an  anguished  prayer. 
Weep  not,  sad  mother,  sister,  wife. 
Cease  mourning  for  a  vanished  life ; 
For  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  light 
Your  loved  ones  wear  rich  laurels  bright 

Their  names  you  oft,  in  after-days. 
Will  proudly  speak  in  tones  of  praise. 
Weep  not  for  loved  ones  gone,  nor  sigh, 
For  you  shall  meet  them  by  and  by. 
And  when  beside  the  vacant  chair 
You  softly  breathe  your  evening  prayer, 
Think  not  your  day  of  joy  has  fled ; 
The  sunshine  'round  you  still  is  shed. 

{Show  Scene  XVII.  —  •*  The  Vacant  Chair.'') 

Returning  heroes  proudly  bore 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  which,  as  they  wore 
The  stains  and  scars  of  many  a  fight. 
Were  still  more  sacred  in  their  sight. 
What  tales  of  strife  their  torn  folds  tell. 
Of  sleeping  braves  who  round  them  fell, 
Of  the  long  and  cruel  blood-stained  years, 
The  smothered  groans,  the  ringing  cheers. 
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At  last,  at  last,  O  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Thy  purifying  brightness  wipes 

Completely  out  our  nation's  shame  ! 

Though  torn  and  scarred,  yet  crowned  with  fame. 

This  type  of  honor,  justice,  right, 

Doth  Truth  and  Freedom  now  unite. 

Long  may  this  glorious  banner  wave 

O'er  homes  of  freemen  true  and  brave  I 

{Show  Scene  XVIII.  —  **  Columbian  Driliy) 

To-day  within  an  unknown  grave 
Lies  many  a  soldier  true  and  brave ; 
A  wooden  slab,  perchance,  may  trace 
A  fallen  hero*s  resting-place. 
Forget-me-nots  nor  daisies  bloom 
Above  the  far-off  nameless  tomb ; 
No  more  the  battle's  din  and  roar 
Is  echoed  back  from  shore  to  shore. 

They'll  sleep  in  peace  'neath  sunny  skies 
Till  the  trumpet's  call  shall  bid  them  rtse. 
Remember  the  soldiers  far  away 
When  garlands  bright  you  weave  and  lay 
On  heroes'  graves  'neath  the  Northern  sky, 
Where  loving  hearts  and  hands  are  nigh. 
Give  them  a  thought ;  they  gave  their  life 
To  end  the  long  and  weary  strife. 

A  nation's  thanks  to  the  boys  in  blue, 
The  tried,  the  faithful,  brave,  and  true. 
For  us  the  parting  word  was  said, 
And  tears  of  grief  and  sorrow  shed ; 
For  us  they  long  and  nobly  fought ; 
For  us  their  highest  service  wrought; 
For  us  they  gave  their  lives  that  we 
A  country  free  for  all  might  be. 

All  hail  to  the  chiefs  who  led  the  ranks  I 
A  people's  praise  !     A  nation's  thanks  1 
A  deathless  heritage !    Their  deeds 
Seem  writ  in  gold  to  him  who  reads. 
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Soon  after  victory  came  sore  grief ; 
The  nation's  honored,  trusted  chief. 
The  foremost  leader  of  the  land, 
Has  fallen  by  a  traitor's  hand. 

The  flag  which  yesterday  unfurled 
Its  folds  of  freedom  to  the  world, 
To-day  is  lowered,  the  nation  weeps ; 
In  death's  erft>race  her  ruler  sleeps. 
Wise  counsellor  and  faithful  friend. 
From  the  dawn  of  conflict  to  the  end. 
Thy  name  on  history's  bright  page 
Will  live  through  earth's  remotest  age. 

But  not  on  the  battle-field  alone 
Was  patriotic  valor  shown  ; 
For  woman,  with  her  noble  heart, 
In  Freedom's  warfare  took  a  part. 
Her  thought,  her  love,  her  spirit  true, 
Were  ever  with  the  boys  in  blue. 
To  battle-fields  she  found  her  way, 
Where  many  a  wounded  soldier  lay. 

By  the  fireside  she  worked  and  planned 
With  an  anxious  heart  and  willing  hand. 
To  give  them  comfort,  cheer,  and  aid. 
For  them  she  waited,  hoped,  and  prayed ; 
For  her  no  sacrifice  too  great ; 
Her  fervor  nothing  could  abate. 
Yes,  there  were  women  in  those  days 
Deserving  of  a  hero's  praise. 

To-day  we  find  all  o'er  this  land 
A  loyal,  earnest,  working  band. 
Whose  mission  is  to  cheer  and  aid 
The  sufferers  which  the  war  has  made ; 
And  on  our  sleeping  heroes'  graves, 
A  tribute  to  the  valiant  braves. 
Fair  garlands  every  month  of  May 
With  sacred  memories  they  lay. 
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In  the  blue  Heaven  of  Peace  we  see 
The  quenchless  star  of  Liberty ; 
Serenely  shining,  orbed  and  great, 
It  pours  its  beams  on  every  State. 
'Neath  Freedom's  peaceful  out-spread  wing 
Let  every  heart  give  thanks  and  sing 
That  song  of  songs  which  has  been  sung 
For  many  years  by  old  and  young. 

{Shaw  Scene  XIX.  —  **  Goddess  of  Liberty:'*) 
CURTAIN. 


A.  WARD'S 


WAX  FIGGER  SHOW 


"A  8ERI0US  OF  WAX  STATOOTS 
SCALLSD  BY  FEW  AND  EXCELD  BY  NONE.' 


^ttnnttA  »i9  M  <lntettAittmeitt 


WITH  A  DESCRIFnVE  LECTURE  IN  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  RENOWNED  HUMORIST. 


CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 


NAPOLEON. 

Bine  military  coat,  white  trousers,  long  boots,  chapeau,  sword. 
He  is  seated  on  a  large  spring  rocking-horse,  with  his  sword 
held  straight  before  him,  point  up. 

THE  AMERICAN   LIVINC  SKEUTTON. 

Made  up  fat,  red  face,  red  wig,  narrow-brimmed  straw  hat, 
dark  coat,  yellow  vest,  flaring  standing  collar,  with  large,  red 
necktie,  checked  pants,  boots ;  a  quarter  of  pie  in  his  hand. 

JULIUS  CEA8ER. 

White  Roman  shirt,  fleshings  on  legs,  sandals,  bald  top  wig, 
crown  of  laurel,  red  nose,  brown  linen  duster,  baton  in  right 
hand  held  across  his  breast. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

light  wig,  pointed  beard  and  moustache,  tail  trunks,  doublet 
and  hose  of  different  colors,  slippers,  a  long  spear  in  right  hand 
resting  on  stage. 

HENRY  WATKINS,  THE  BOY  MURDERER. 

Fat  boy,  short  white  pants  buttoned  to  a  calico  jacket,  ruffled 
collar,  shaggy  wig,  red  cheeks. 

Copyright,  1881,  by  Gborob  M.  Bakbr. 


CHABACTEES   Al^D  COSTUMSS. 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  continental  miiform,  cocked  hat,  wig  and  pigtail.  Do 
not  burlesque  this  figure. 

THE  SHAKER. 

Shaker  suit,  broad-brimmed  hat,  strong-marked  sanctimonious 
fkce,  long  hair,  hands  placed  together  and  raised  to  breast. 

BILSON,  AS   HAMLET. 

Regular  Hamlet  dress,  staffed  fat,  red  cheeks  and  red  nose. 
He  stands  with  a  clarionet  to  his  mouth,  and  makes  frantic 
attempts  to  blow. 

THE  GENTLE  GAZELLE. 

An  old  maid.  Red  wig  with  corkscrew  ringlets,  specs,  fkncj 
dress  with  many  ribbons,  spare  figure,  hands  crossed  on  breast. 

THE  NOBLE  RED  MAN. 

Copper- colored  face,  long  black  hair,  military  coat  with  large 
epaulets,  stove-pipe  hat  with  large  feather,  white  trousers  rolled 
up  to  knee,  copper-colored  legs  and  f^et,  tomahawk  in  right 
hand  held  across  breast. 

GOLUMBUS. 

Dress  of  an  old  fisherman.  Long  boots,  pea-jacket,  and  sou- 
wester.  He  stands  with  his  left  foot  upon  a  keg  marked  '*  lard," 
telescope  in  left  hand  resting  on  his  knee. 

All  the  figures,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  who  half  faces 
right,  and  Columbus,  who  half  faces  left,*  are  to  be  ftill  ftont. 
Positions  and  faces  to  be  as  much  like  wax  figures  as  possible. 

*  BJfl^t  and  left,  as  in  stage  dixectkmt,  "  on  stage  fkcing  audienoe." 


DIRECTIONS. 


BIGUBBS  ABE  TO  BB  ABBANQED  m  A  SEHIOIBCLE,  THUSi 
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B.  L. 

The  lecturer,  costumed  as  A.  W.,  in  blue  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  checked  pants,  red  vest,  yellow  necktie,  bald  head,  red 
cheeks  and  nose,  follows  the  text,  going  fh)m ,  Napoleon  to 
Washington,  then  to  Columbus  and  back  to  Washington.  After 
describing  each  statue,  wind  it  up,  as  in  *'  Mrs.  Jarley,"  and  at 
the  conclusion  wind  in  the  centre  of  stage,  and  all  move 
together. 

MOTION  OF  FIGURES. 

Napoleon  rocks  violently.  Skeleton  takes  a  bite  at  pie,  head 
up  and  back.  Ceaser  waves  baton  over  head.  Shakespeare 
shakes  spear  in  air.  Boy  puts  his  doubled  fists  to  his  eyes  and 
cries.  Shaker  raises  his  hands,  reclasps  them  across  breast 
and  sighs.  Bilson  makes  frantic  efibrts  to  play  the  clarionet. 
The  Gktzelle  holds  out  her  arms  to  audience,  and  smiles  a 
"  ghastly  smile.'*  Red  Man  brandishes  tomahawk,  and  puts  left 
hand  to  mouth,  as  though  sounding  the  war-whoop.  Columbus 
raises  eyeglass  to  eye,  and  lets  it  fall  again.  Washinotov  sa- 
lutes with  his  hat.  All  these  should  have  a  jerky,  wooden  motion. 

When  fldl  go  together  at  last,  the  Boy  should  howl,  Qazelle 
say  sweetly,  *'  Dearest,"  the  Red  Man  sound  the  war-whoop, 
and  Bilson  make  a  terrible  noise  on  the  clarionet.  Just  as  the 
curtain  should  fall,  the  figure  of  Washington  topples  forward,  and 
A.  Ward,  with  his  back  to  audience,  puu  up  his  hands  to  the 
breast  of  Washington,  and  holds  him  in  a  half  fallen  position, 
illustrating  the  line  of  A.  W.'s,  '*  G.  Washington  never  slopped 
OTer." 


A.  WARD'S  WAX  FIGGER  SHOW. 


Ladies  and  Gentlehek:  —  Every  man  has  got  a 
Fort.  It's  sum  men's  fort  to  do  one  thing,  and  some 
other  men's  fort  to  do  another,  while  there  is  numeris 
shifbliss  critters  goin  round  loose  whose  fort  is  not  to 
do  nothin. 

My  Fort  is  the  grate  moral  show  bizniss  &  ritin 
choice  fameriy  literatoor  for  the  noospapers.  That's 
whaf  8  the  matter  with  me. 

Noah  was  the  fust  man  to  go  into  the  Menageiy  biz- 
niss, &  ef  the  daily  papers  of  his  time  air  to  be  beleeved 
Noah's  colleckshun  of  livin  wild  beests  beet  ennything 
ever  seen  sins,  tho  I  make  bold  to  dowt  ef  his  snaiks 
was  ahead  of  mine.  When  I  Aist  commenced  my  career 
as  a  moral  exhibitor  with  a  six-legged  cat  and  a  Bass 
drum,  I  was  only  a  simple  peasant  child  —  skurce  15 
Summers  had  flow'd  over  my  yoothful  hed.  But  I  had 
sum  mind  of  my  own.  My  father  understood  this. 
"  Go,"  he  said  —  "  go,  my  son,  and  hog  the  public  1 " 
(he  ment,  ^^  knock  em,"  but  the  old  man  was  alius  a 
little  given  to  slang).  He  put  his  withered  han'  trem- 
blinly  onto  my  hed,  and  went  sadly  into  the  house.    I 
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thought  I  saw  tears  tricklin'  down  his  venerable  chin, 
bat  it  might  haV  been  tobacker  jooce.    He  chawed. 

Our  family  was  never  know'd  to  quale  in  danger's 
stormy  hour. 

My  father  was  a  sutler  in  the  BevoIootioB  War.  My 
father  once  had  a  intervoo  with  Gin'ral  La  Fayette. 

He  asked  La  Fayette  to  lend  him  five  dollars,  prom- 
isin'  to  pay  him  in  th^Fall ;  but  Lafy  said  ^^  he  couldn't 
see  it  in  those  lamps."  Lafy  was  French,  and  hjs 
knowledge  of  our  langwidge  was  a  little  shaky. 

I  cum  of  a  helthy  fam'ly. 

The  Wards  has  alius  bin  noted  for  helthiness. 

The  Hist  of  my  ancestors  that  I  know  anything  about 
was  Abijah  Ward  and  his  wife,  Abygil  Ward,  who 
came  over  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower.  Most 
of  the  Pilgrims  was  sick  on  the  passige,  but  my  ances- 
tor wasn't.  Even  when  the  tempist  raged  and  the  bU- 
lers  howled,  he  sold  another  Pilgrim  a  kag  of  apple 
sass.  The  Pilgrim  who  bo't  it  was  angr}'  when  he 
found  that  under  a  few  layers  of  sass  the  rest  was  saw- 
dust, and  my  ancestor  sed  he  wouldn't  hav  b'leeved 
such  wickedness  could  exist,  when  he  ascertained  that 
the  bill  sed  Pilgrim  gave  him  was  onto  a  brok^i  bank, 
and  wasn't  wuth  the  price  of  a  glass  of  new  gin.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  my  fust  ancestor  had  a  commer- 
cial mind. 

The  remembrance  often  makes  me  ask — *^  Where 
are  the  boys  of  my  youth?** This  is  not  a  conun- 
drum.   Some  are  amongst  you  here some  are 

dead some  are  in  gaol.  — 
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I  oould  draw  on  wood  at  a  very  tender  age.  Wbea 
a  mere  child  I  once  drew  a  small  cart-load  of  raw 

turnips  over  a  wooden  bridge. The  people  of 

the  village  noticed  me.  I  drew  their  attention.  Thej 
said  I  had  a  future  before  me.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
an  idea  it  was  behind  me. 

I  commenst  my  career  with  a  small  canvas  tent  and  a 
pea-green  ox,  which  he  inibbed  it  off  while  scratchin 
hisself  agin  the  center  pole,  causin  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  a 
discriminatin  mob  to  say  humbugs  would  not  go  down 
in  their  village.  The  ox  resoom'd  agricultooral  pur- 
soots  shortly  afterwards. 

I  next  tried  my  hand  at  givin  Blind-man  concerts, 
appearin  as  the  poor  blind  man  myself.  But  the  in* 
famus  cuss  who  I  hired  to  lead  me  round  towns  in  the 
day  time  to  excite  sympathy  drank  freely  of  spiritoous 
Ucker  unbeknowns  to  me  one  day,  &  while  under  their 
inflooance  he  led  me  into  the  canal.  I  had  to  either 
tear  the  green  bandige  from  my  eyes  or  be  drownded. 
I  tho't  I'd  restore  my  eyesight. 

My  next  ventur  would  hav  bin  a  success  if  I  hadn't 
tried  to  doo  too  much.  I  got  up  a  series  of  wax  figgers, 
and  among  others  one  of  Socrates.  I  tho't  a  wax  figger 
of  old  Sock,  would  be  poplar  with  eddycated  peple,  but 
unfortinitly  I  put  a  Brown  linen  duster  and  a  U.  S. 
Army  regulation  cap  on  him,  which  pepie  with  classycal 
eddycations  said  it  was  a  farce.  This  enterprise  was 
unfortnit  in  other  respecks.  At  a  certin  town  I  adver- 
tised a  wax  figger  of  the  Hon'ble  Amos  Perkins,  who 
was  a  Railroad  President,  and  a  great  person  in  them 
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parts.  But  it  appeared  I  had  shown  the  same  figger 
for  a  Pirut  named  Gibbs  in  that  town  the  previs  season, 
which  created  a  intense  toomult,  &  the  audience  re- 
markedf  ^'  shame  onto  me/'  &  other  statements  of  the 
same  similarness.  I  tried  to  molify  'em.  I  told  *em 
that  any  family  possessin  children  might  have  my  she 
tiger  to  play  with  half  a  day,  &  I  wouldn't  charge  'em 
a  cent,  but  alars !  it  was  of  no  avail. 

I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine  of  parents.  As  a 
infant  I  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  nabers 
would  stand  over  my  cradle  for  hours  and  say,  "  How 
bright  that  little  face  looks !  How  much  it  nose ! " 
The  young  ladies  would  carry  me  round  in  their  arms, 
sayin  I  was  muzzer^s  bezzy  darlin  and  a  sweety  'eety 
'ittle  ting.  It  was  nice,  tho'  I  wasn't  old  enuff  to  pro- 
perly appreciate  it.    I'm  a  healthy  old  darlin  now. 

I  have  allers  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  I 
was  never  a  Railroad  director  in  my  life. 

I  am  a  early  riser,  but  my  wife  is  a  Presbyterian. 

But  to  return  to  our  subjex.  My  show  to-night  con- 
sists of  a  serious  of  wax  works.  Some  folks  turn  up 
their  noses  at  shows  like  mine,  sayin  they  is  low  and 
not  fit  to  be  patremized  by  people  of  high  degree.  I 
manetane  that  this  is  infernal  nonsense.  I  manetane 
that  wax  figgers  is  more  elevatin  than  awl  the  plays 
ever  wroten.  Take  Shakespeer  for  instunse.  Peple 
think  he's  grate  things,  but  I  kontend  he's  quite  the 
reverse  to  the  kontray.  What  sort  of  sense  is  thare 
to  King  Leer,  who  goze  round  cussin  his  darters, 
chewin  hay  and  throin  straw  at  folks,  and  lafin  like  a 
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silly  old  koot  and  makin  a  ass  of  hisself  ginerally? 
Thare's  Mrs.  Mackbeth  —  sheze  a  nise  kind  of  woomon 
to  have  round  ain't  she,  a  puttin  old  Mack,  her  hus- 
band, up  to  slayin  Dunkan  with  a  cheeze  knife,  while 
heze  payin  a  frendly  visit  to  their  house.  O  its  hily 
morral,  I  spoze,  when  she  larfs  wildly  and  sez,  ^^gin 
me  the  daggurs  —  He  let  his  bowels  out,"  or  wurds  to 
that  elfeck  —  I  say,  this  is  awl  strickly  propper,  I 
spoze?  That  Jack  Fawlstarf  is  likewise  a  immoral  old 
cuss,  take  him  how  ye  may,  and  Hamlick  is  as  crazy 
as  a  loon.  Thare's  Richurd  the  Three  peple  think  heze 
grate  things,  but  I  look  upon  him  in  the  lite  of  a  monk- 
ster.  He  kills  everj'body  he  takes  a  noshun  to  in  kold 
blud,  and  then  goze  to  sleep  in  his  tent.  Bimeby  he 
wakes  up  and  yells  for  a  boss  so  he  kan  go  orf  and  kill 
sum  more  peple.  If  he  isent  a  fit  spesserman  for  the 
gallers  then  I  shood  like  to  know  whare  you  find  nm. 
Thare's  largo  who  is  more  ornery  nor  pizun.  See  how 
shamful  he  treated  that  hily  respecterble  injun  gentle- 
mun.  Mister  Otheller,  makin  him  for  to  beleeve  his  wife 
was  too  thick  with  Casheo.  Obsarve  how  largo  got 
Casheo  drunk  as  a  biled  owl  on  corn  whiskey  in  order 
to  karry  out  his  sneekin  desines.  See  how  he  wurks 
Mister  Otheller's  feelins  up  so  that  he  goze  and  makes 
poor  Desdemony  s waller  a  piller  which  cawses  her  deth. 
But  I  must  stop.  At  sum  futur  time  I  shall  continner 
my  remarks  on  the  dramer  in  which  I  shall  show  the 
varst  supeeriority  of  wax  figgers  and  snakes  over 
theater  plays,  in  a  interlectooal  pint  of  view* 
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My  fliBt  figger  is 

Christopher  Columbus, 

Discovering  the  No  Worid.  It  cost  Columbus  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  fit  out  his  explorin  expedition.  If 
he  had  bin  a  sensible  man  he'd  hav  put  the  money  in  a 
hoss  railroad  or  a  gas  company^  and  left  this  magnifi- 
cent continent  to  intelligent  savages,  who  when  they 
got  hold  of  a  good  thing  knew  enufif  to  keep  it,  and 
who  wouldn't  have  seceded,  nor  rebelled,  nor  knockt 
Liberty  in  the  hed  with  a  slungshot.  Columbus  wasn't 
much  of  a  feller,  after  all.  It  would  hav  bin  money  in 
my  pocket  if  he'd  staid  at  home.  Chris,  ment  well,  but 
he  put  his  foot  in  it  when  he  sated  for  America. 

At  the  time  Chris,  arove  on  these  shores  the  savijes 
was  virtuous  and  happy.  They  were  innocent  of  se- 
cessin,  new  draw  poka,  and  sinflilness  gin'rally.  They 
didn't  discuss  the  teariff  as  a  custom.  Thej'  had  no 
Congress,  faro  banks,  delerium  tremens,  or  associatelM 
Press.  Their  habits  was  consequntly  good.  Late  sup- 
pers, dyspepsy,  gas  companies,  thieves,  ward  politi- 
cians, pretty  waiter-girls,  and  other  metropolitan  refine- 
ments, were  unknown  among  them.  No  savage  in 
good  standing  would  take  postage-stamps.  You 
couldn't  have  bo't  a  coou  skin  with  a  barrel  of  'em. 
The  female  Aboorygine  never  died  of  consumption, 
because  she  didn't  tie  her  waist  up  in  whale-bone 
things ;  but  in  loose  and  flowin'  garments  she  bounded, 
with  naked  feet,  over  hills  and  plains,  like  the  wild  ami 
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IHsky  antelope.  It  was  a  onlucky  moment  for  us 
when  Chris,  sot  his  foot  onto  these  'ere  shores.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  us  of  the  present  day  if  the 
injins  had  given  him  a  warm  meal  and  sent  him  home 
ore  the  ragin'  billers.  For  the  savages  owned  the 
country,  and  Columbus  was  a  filibuster.  Cqrtez, 
PiZARRO,  and  Walker  were  one-horse  filUbusters  — 
Columbus  was  a  four-horse  team  fillibuster,  and  a  large 
yaller  dog  under  the  waggin.  I  say,  in  view  of  the 
mess  we  are  makin'  of  things,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  us  if  Columbus  had  staid  to  home.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  show  bisniss. 

The  Noble  Red  Man. 

The  red  man  of  the  forest  was  form'ly  a  very  respect- 
Ail  person.  Justice  to  the  noble  aboor3'gine  warrants 
me  in  sayin'  that  orrigemerly  he  was  a  majestic  cuss. 

They  are  a  pleasant  lot  them  Injuns.  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Dr.  Catlin  have  told  us  of  the  red  man's  wouei*ful 
eloquence,  and  I  found  it  so.  Our  party  was  stopt  on 
the  plains  of  Utah  by  a  band  of  Shoshones,  whose 
chief  said,  ^^ Brothers!  the  pale-face  is  welcome. 
Brothers !  the  sun  is  sinkin  in  the  West,  and  Wa-na* 
bucky-she  will  soon  cease  speakin.  Brothers!  the 
poor  red  man  belongs  to  a  race  which  is  fast  becomin 
extink."  He  then  whooped  in  a  shrill  manner,  stole  all 
our  blankets  and  whiskey,  and  fled  to  the  primeval 
forest  to  conceal  his  emotions. 

I  will  remark  here,  while  on  the  subjeck  of  Injuns, 
that  they  are  in  the  main  a  very  sliaky  set,  with  even 
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less  sense  than  the  Fenians,  and  when  I  hear  philan- 
thropists bewailin  the  fack  that  every  year  ^^  carries  the 
noble  red  man  nearer  the  settin  sun,"  I  simply  have  to 
say  I'm  glad  of  it,  tho'  it  is  rough  on  the  settin  sun. 
They  call  you  by  the  sweet  name  of  Brother  one  minit, 
and  the  next  they  scalp  you  with  their  Tomashawks. 

While  CFOSsin  the  Planes  all  so  bold  I  fell  in  with 
sum  noble  red  men  of  the  forest,  which  thay  Sed  I  was 
their  Brother,  &  wanted  for  to  smoke  the  Calomel  of 
Peace  with  me.  Thay  then  stole  my  jerkt  beef, 
blankits,  etsettery,  skalpt  my  orgin  grinder  &  scooted 
with  a  Wild  Hoop.  Dunn  the  Cheaf 's  techin  speech  he 
sed  he  shood  meet  me  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
If  he  does  there  will  be  a  fite. 

Once  while  crossing  the  desert  I  was  surrounded  by 

a  band  of  Indians there  were  forty  of  them  —  and 

only  one  of  me and  so  I  said  — 

"  Great  Chief — I  surrender.**  His  name  was  Wocky- 
bocky. 

He  dismounted  —  and  approached  me.  I  saw  his 
tomahawk  glisten  in  the  morning  sunlight.  Fire  was 
in  his  eye.  Wocky-bocky  came  very  close  to  me  and 
seized  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head.     He  mingled  his 

swarthy  fingers  with  my  golden   tresses and  he 

rubbed  his  dreadful  Thomashawk  across  my  lily-white 
face.     He  said  — 

*'  Torsha  arrah  darrah  mishky  bookshean !  *' 

I  told  him  he  was  right. 

Wocky-bocky  again  rubbed  his  Thomashawk  across 
my  face,  and  said  — ' '  Wink-ho  —  loo-boo ! " 
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gays  I— "Mr.  Wocky-bocki' "—  says  I "  Wocky 

—  I  have  thought  so  for  years  —  and  so's  all  our 
family." 

He  told  me  I  must  go  to  the  tent  of  the  Strong-Heart 
and  eat  raw  dog.  It  don't  agree  with  me.  I  prefer 
simple  food.  I  prefer  pork-pie  —  because  then  I  know 
what  I'm  eating.  But  as  raw  dog  was  all  they  pro- 
posed to  give  to  me  —  I  had  to  eat  it  or  starve?  So  at 
the  expiration  of  two  days  I  seized  a  tin  plate  and 
went  to  the  chief's  daughter  —  and  I  said  to  her  in 

a    silvery    voice in    a    kind    of  German-silvery 

voice 1  said  — 

^'  Sweet  child  of  the  forest,  the  pale-face  wants  his 
dog." 

There  was  nothing  but  his  paws!  I  had  paused 
too  long!  Which  reminds  me  that  time  passes.  A 
way  which  time  has. 

The  Jentle  Gazelle. 

On  my  visit  to  Utah  I  was  once  going  to  my  show 
from  where  I  put  up  to.  On  my  way  I  was  overtuk  by 
a  lui^e  krowd  of  Mormons,  which  they  surroundid  me  & 
statid  that  they  were  goin  into  the  Show  free. 

"Wall,"  sez  I,  *'  ef  I  find  a  individooal  who  is  goin 
round  lettin  folks  into  his  show  free,  I'll  let  you  know." 

"  We've  had  a  Revelashun  biddin  us  go  into  A. 
Ward's  Show  without  payin  nothin  ! "  thay  showtid. 

"  Yes,"  hollered  a  lot  of  femaile  Mormonesses,  ceasin 
me  by  the  cote  tales  &  swingin  me  round  very  rapid, 
"  we're  all  goin  in  free !     So  sez  the  Revelashun  ! " 
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^^  What*8  Old  Revelashun  got  to  do  wltb  my  show?  " 
sez  I,  gittin  putty  rily.  ^^Tell  Mr.  Revelashun,"  sed 
I,  drawin  myself  up  to  my  full  hite  and  lookin  round 
upon  the  ornery  krowd  with  a  prowd  &  defiant  mean, 
^^  tell  Mister  Revelashun  to  mind  his  own  bizness,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Konstitushun  of  the  United  States ! " 

^^  Oh,  now  let  us  in,  that's  a  sweet  man,"  sed  several 
femails,'  puttin  thare  arms  round  me  in  luvin  style, 
u  Become  1  of  us.  Becum  a  Freest  &  hav  wives  Sealed 
to  you." 

'^  Not  a  Seal ! "  sez  I,  startin  back  in  horror  at  the 
idee. 

'^  Oh,  stay,  Sir,  stay,"  sed  a  tall,  gawnt  femaile,  ore 
whoos  hed  37  summirs  must  hev  parsd,  ^'  stay,  &  I'U 
be  your  Jentle  Gazelle." 

This  is  the  Jentle  Gazelle. 

"  Not  ef  I  know  it,  you  won't,"  sez  I.  "  Awa  you 
skanderlus  femaile,  awa !  Go  &  be  a  Nunnery ! " 
Thafs  what  I  sed^  jes  so. 

"  &  I,"  sed  a  fat  chunky  femaile,  who  must  hev 
wade  more  than  too  hundred  lbs.,  *'I  will  be  your 
sweet  gidin  Star ! " 

Sez  I,  "  He  bet  two  dollers  and  a  half  you  won't ! " 
Whare  ear  I  may  Rome  He  still  be  troo  2  thee.  Oh, 
Betsy  Jane!  [N.  B.  Betsy  Jane  is  my  wife's  Sir 
naime.] 

It  was  leap-year  when  I  was  there  —  and  seventeen 

young  widows the  wives  of  a  deceased  Mormon 

offered  me  their  hearts  and  hands.     I  called  on 

them  one  day  —  and  taking  their  soft  white  hands  in 
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mine ^— -which  made  eighteen  hands  altogether-^-— 
I  found  them  in  tears. 

And  I  said "  Why  is  this  thus !    What  is  the 

reason  of  this  thusness  ?  " 

They  hove  a  sigh  —  seventeen  sighs  of  different  size. 
— They  said  — 

"  Oh  —  soon  thou  wilt  be  gonested  away  ! " 

I  told  them  that  when  I  got  ready  to  leave  a  place  I 
went  ested. 

They  said  —  *'  Doth  not  like  us  ?  " 

I  said  — "I  Doth 1  doth!" 

I  also  said  —  ''I  hope  your  intentions  are  honorable 

— as  I  am  a  lone  child my  parents  being  far — far 

away." 

They  then  said  —  "  Wilt  not  marry  us? " 

I  said  —  *'  Oh  —  no it  cannot  was." 

Again  they  asked  me  to  marry  them  —  and  again  I 
declined.    When  they  cried  — 

u  Oh  —  cruel  man !    This  is  too  much oh !  too 

much?" 

I  told  them  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  much- 
ness that  I  declined. 

B1LL8ON  AS  Hamlet. 
A  partner  I  once  had,  whose  name  it  was  Billson. 
fiillson  and  me  orjanized  a  strollin'  dramatic  company, 
&  we  played  The  Drunkard,  or  the  Falling  Saved,  with 
a  real  drunkard.  The  play  didn't  take  particlarly, 
and  says  Billson  to  me,  "  Let's  giv  'em  some  immoral 
dramy."  We  had  a  large  troop  onto  our  hands,  con- 
sistin'  of  eight  tragedians  and  a  bass  drum,  but  I  says, 
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**  No,  Billson  " :  and  then  says  I,  "  Billson,  you  hain't 
got  a  well-balanced  mind."  Says  he,  "Yes,  I  have, 
old  hoss-fly  (he  was  a  low  cuss), — ^j-es,  I  have.  I  have 
a  mind,"  says  he,  "  that  balances  in  any  direction  that 
the  public  rekires.  That's  wot  I  calls  a  well-balanced 
mind."  I  sold  out  and  bid  adoo  to  Billson.  He  is 
now  an  outcast  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  The  miser'ble 
man  once  played  Hamlet.  There  wasn't  any  orchestry, 
and  wishin'  to  expire  to  slow  moosic,  he  died  playin' 
on  a  claironett  himself,  interspered  with  hart-rendin' 
groans,  &  such  is  the  world !  Alars !  alars !  how  on- 
thankful  we  air  to  that  Providence  which  kiodly  allows 
ns  to  live  and  borrow  money,  and  fail  and  do  bizniss ! 
This  statoot  is  the  most  versytile  wax  statoot  I  ever 
saw.  I've  showd  it  as  Wm.  Penn,  Napoleon  Bony  part. 
Juke  of  Wellington,  the  Beneker  Boy,  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham &  varis  other  notid  persons,  &  also  for  a  sertin 
pirut  named  Hix.  I've  bin  so  long  amung  wax  statoots 
that  I  can  fix  'em  up  to  soot  the  tastes  of  folks,  &  with 
sum  paints  I  hav  I  kin  giv  their  facis  a  beneverlent  or 
fiendish  look  'as  the  kase  requires.  I  giv  Sir  Edmun 
Hed  a  beneverlent  look,  &  when  sum  folks  who  thawt 
they  was  smart  sed  it  didn't  look  like  Sir  Edmun  Hed 
anj^more  than  it  did  anybody  else,  I  sed,  "That's  the 
pint.  That's  the  beauty  of  the  Statoot.  It  looks  like 
Sir  Edmun  Hed  or  any  other  man.  You  may  kali  it 
what  you  pleese.  Ef  it  don't  look  like  anybody  that 
ever  lived,  then  ifs  sertinly  a  remarkable  Statoot,  & 
well  worth  seein.  /  kail  it  Sir  Edmun  Hed.  Tou 
may  kail  it  what  you  pleese ! "     [I  had  'em  thare.] 
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Bbother  Uriah  the  Shaker. 

The  shakers  is  the  strangest  religous  sex  I  ever  met. 
I  visited  on  'em  oncet.  The}*,  sed  thej,  was  the 
purest  and  Seleckest  peple  on  the  y earth.  Other  peple 
was  sinfbl  as  they  could  be,  but  Shakers  was  all  right. 
Shakers  was  all  goin  kerslap  to  the  promist  Land,  and 
nobody  want  goin  to  stand  at  the  gate  to  bar  'em  out, 
if  they  did  they'd  git  run  over. 

I  was  met  by  a  fat  old  feller  in  a  long  westkit  and  a 
long  face. 

"Elder,  Ispect?"sedL 

"Yay/'hesaid. 

"  Helth's  good,  I  reckon?" 

"  Yay." 

"  Whaf  s  the  wages  of  a  Elder,  when  he  understans 
his  bizness  —  or  do  yon  devote  your  sarvices  gratooi' 
tus?" 

"Yay." 

"  Stormy  night,  shr?" 

"  Yay." 

"  If  the  storm  continners  there'll  be  a  mess  under 
foot,  hay?" 

"Yay." 

"  It's  onpleasant  when  there's  a  mess  underfoot?" 

"Yay." 

"  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  kind  sir,  what's  the  price  oi 
that  pecooler  kind  of  westkit  you  wear,  incloodin 
trimmins  ?  " 

"Yayl" 
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I  pawsd  a  minit,  and  then,  thinkin  I'd  be  faseshus 
with  him  and  see  how  that  would  go,  I  elapt  him  on  the 
shoulder,  bust  into  a  harty  larf,  and  told  him  that  as  a 
yayer  he  had  no  livin  ekaL 

He  jumped  up  as  if  Bilin  water  had  bin  squirted  into 
his  ears,  groaned,  rolled  his  eyes  up  tords  the  sealin 
and  sed :  '^  You're  a  man  of  sin ! "  He  then  walkt  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Shakers  axed  me  to  go  to  their  meetin,  as  they 
was  to  hav  sarvices  that  mornin,  so  I  put  on  a  clean 
biled  rag  and  went.  The  meetin  house  was  as  neat  as 
a  pin.  The  floor  was  white  as  chalk  and  smooth  as 
glass.  The  Shakers  was  all  on  hand,  in  clean  weskits 
and  meal  bags,  ranged  on  the  floor  like  milingtery  com- 
panies, the  mails  on  one  side  of  the  room  ,and  the 
females  on  tother.  They  commenst  clappin  their 
hands  and  singin  and  dancin.  They  danced  kinder 
slow  at  fust,  but  as  they  got  warmed  up  they  shaved  it 
down  very  brisk,  I  tell  you.  Elder  Uriah,  in  particler, 
exhiberted  a  right  smart  chance  of  spr}'ness  in  his  l^s, 
considerin  his  time  of  life,  and  as  he  cum  a  dubble 
shuflle  near  where  I  sot,  I  rewarded  him  with  a  ap- 
provin  smile  and  sed:  '^ Hunky  boy !  Go  it,  my  gay 
and  festiv  cuss ! " 

Napoleon  the  Grand. 

Crossing  the  Alps  on  his  firey  untamd  steed  Eresip- 
ulas. 
Napoleon  the  Grand.     The  Britishers  scooped  him 
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at  Waterloo.  He  wanted  to  do  too  much,  and  he  did 
it !  They  scooped  him  in  at  Waterloo,  and  he  subse- 
kently  died  at  St.  Heleny !  There's  where  the  grateat 
military  man  this  world  ever  projuced  pegged  out.  It 
was  rather  hard  to  consine  such  a  man  as  him  to  St. 
Heleny,  to  spend  his  larst  days  in  catchin  mackeril, 
and  walkin  up  and  down  the  dreary  beach  in  a  mihtary 
cloak  drawn  titely  round  him  (see  picter-books),  but  so 
it  was.  "  Hed  of  the  Army!"  Them  was  his  larst 
words.  So  he  had  been.  He  was  grate!  Don't  I 
wish  we  had  a  pair  of  his  old  boots  to  command  sum  of 
our  Brigades!  Alexander  the  Grate  was  punkins, 
but  Napoleon  was  pnnkinser!  Alic  wept  becaws 
there  was  no  more  worlds  to  scoop,  and  then  took  to 
drinkin.  He  drowndid  his  sorrers  in  the  flowin  bole, 
and  the  flowin  bole  was  too  much  for  him.  It  gine- 
rally  is.  He  undertook  to  give  a  snake  exhibition  in 
his  boots,  but  it  killed  him.  That  was  a  bad  joke  on 
Alic! 

Julius  Ceaser. 

What  a  reckless  old  cuss  he  was !  Yit  Lewis  picturs 
him  in  glowln  cullers.  Csesar  made  it  lively  for  the 
bo3-s  in  Gaul,  didn't  he?  He  slewd  one  million  of  citi- 
zens, male  and  female  —  Gauls  and  Gaulusses  —  and 
then  he  sold  another  million  of  'em  into  slaver}'.  He 
continnered  this  cheerfbl  stile  of  thing  for  sum  time, 
when  one  day  he  was  'sassinated  in  Rome  by  sum  high- 
toned  Roman  gen'lmen,  led  on  by  Mr.  Brutus.  When 
old  Brnty  inserted  his  knife  into  him,  CsBsar  admitted 
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that  he  was  gone  up.  His  funeral  was  a  great  success, 
the  house  bein  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  doOrs  were  opened,  the  Ushers  had  to 
put  up  cards  on  which  was  printed,  '^  Standin  Room 
Only." 

Shakspeare. 

I've  been  to  Stratford  onto  the  Avon,  the  Birthplace 
of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  S.  is  now  no  more.  He's  been 
dead  over  three  hundred  (300)  years.  The  peple  of 
his  native  town  are  justly  proud  of  him.  They  cherish 
his  mem'ry,  and  them  as  sell  picturs  of  his  birthplace, 
&c.,  make  it  proftible  cherishin  it.  Almost  everybody 
buys  a  pictur  to  put  into  their  Albiom. 

As  I  stood  gazing  on  the  spot  where  Shakspeare  is 
s'posed  to  have  fell  down  on  the  ice  and  hurt  hisself 
when  a  boy  (this  spot  cannot  be  bought  —  the  town 
authorities  say  it  shall  never  be  taken  from  Stratford), 
I  wondered  if  three  hundred  years  hence  picturs  of  my 
birthplace  will  be  in  demand  ?  Will  the  peple  of  my 
native  town  be  proud  of  me  in  three  hundred  years  ?  I 
guess  they  won't  short  of  that  time  because  they  say 
the  fat  man  weighing  1000  pounds  which  I  exhibited 
there  was  stuffed  out  with  pillei-s  and  cushions,  which 
he  said  one  very  hot  da}'  in  July,  "  Oh,  bother,  I  can't 
stand  this,"  and  commenced  puUin  the  pillers  out  from 
under  his  weskit,  and  heavin  'em  at  the  audience.  I 
never  saw  a  man  lose  flesh  so  fast  in  my  life.  The 
audience  said  I  was  a  pretty  man  to  come  chiselin  my 
own  townsmen  in  that  way.     I  said,  ^'  Do  not  be  angry, 
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feQer-citizens.  I  exhibited  him  simply  as  a  work  of 
art.  I  simply  wished  to  show  you  that  a  man  could 
grow  fat  without  the  aid  of  cod-liver  oil."  But  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  The}-  are  a  low  and  grovelin 
set  of  peple,  who  excite  a  feeling  of  loathin  ifl  every 
brest  where  lorfty  emotions  and  original  idees  have  a 
bidin  place. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  in  Stratford  in  1564. 
All  the  commentaters,  Shaksperian  scholars,  etsetry, 
are  agreed  on  this,  which  is  about  the  only  thing  they 
are  agreed  on  in  regard  to  him,  except  that  his  mantle 
hasn't  fallen  onto  any  poet  or  dramatist  hard  enough  to 
hurt  said  poet  or  dramatist  much.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  if  these  commentaters  and  persons  continner  in- 
vestigatin  Shakspeare's  career,  we  shall  not,  in  doo 
time,  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  When  a  mere  lad 
little  William  attended  the  Grammar  School,  because, 
as  he  said,  the  Grammar  School  wouldn't  attend  him. 
This  remarkable  remark,  comin  from  one  so  young  and 
inexperunced,  set  peple  to  thinkin  there  might  be  some- 
thin  in  this  lad.  He  subsequently  wrote  Hamlet  and 
Oeorge  Barnwell.  When  his  kind  teacher  went  to  Lon- 
don to  accept  a  position  in  the  offices  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway,  little  William  was  chosen  by  his  fellow 
pupils  to  deliver  a  farewell  address.  "  Go  on,  Sir,"  he 
said,  ^^  in  a  glorus  career.  Be  like  a  eagle,  and  soar, 
and  the  soarer  you  get  the  more  we  shall  all  be  grati- 
fied !     That's  so." 

By  the  way  —  Shakespeare  indorses  polygamy. 

He  speaks  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    How 
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many  wiyes  did  Mr.  Windsor  haye? But  we  nffl 

let  this  pass. 

Thb  Celebrated  Living  American  Skeleton. 

Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  celebrated  Living  Amer- 
ican Skeleton  for  a  tour  through  Australia.  He  was  the 
thinnest  man  I  ever  saw.  He  was  a  splendid  skeleton. 
He  didn't  weigh  anything  scarcely  —  and  I  said  to  my- 
self—  the  people  of  Australia  will  flock  to  see  this 
tremendous  curiosit}'.  It  is  a  long  voyage— as  3'ou 
know  —  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  —  and  to  my 
utter  surprise  the  skeleton  had  no  sooner  got  out  to  sea 
than  he  commenced  eating  in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner. He  had  never  been  on  the  ocean  before  —  and  he 
said  it  agreed  with  him.  I  thought  so!  — I  never  saw 
a  man  eat  so  much  in  my  life,  fieef — mutton  —  pork 
he  swallowed  them  all  like  a  shark and  be- 
tween meals  he  was  often  discovered  behind  barrels 
eating  hard-boiled  eggs.  The  result  was  that  when  we 
reached  Melbourne  this  infamous  skeleton  weighed  64 
pounds  more  than  I  did  ! 

I  thought  I  was  ruined but  I  wasn't.     I  took 

him  on  to  California another  very  long  sea  voyage 

and  when  I  got  him  to  San  Francisco  I  exhib- 
ited him  as  a  Fat  Man. 

HsNRT  Watkins  the  Boy  Murderer. 
He  was  only  fourteen  years  old.     One  night  be  de- 
liberately murdered  his  father  and  mother  in  cold  blood, 
with  a  meat  axe.     He  was  tried  and  found  guilty. 
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The  Judge  drew  on  his  black  cap,  and  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion  asked  the  young  prisoner  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  before  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
was  passed  on  him.  The  court-room  was  densely 
crowded  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  vast  assem- 
bly. The  3'oath  of  the  prisoner,  his  beauty  and  inno- 
cent looHs,  the  mild,  lamb-like  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  during  the  trial  —  all,  all  had  thor- 
oughly enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators,  the 
ladies  in  particular.  And  even  the  Jury,  who  had 
found  it  to  be  their  stem  duty  to  declare  him  guilty  of 
the  appalling  crime  —  even  the  Jury  now  wept  aloud  at 
this  awful  moment.  '*Have  3'ou  anything  to  say?" 
repeated  the  deeply  moved  Judge.  ''Why,  no,"  re- 
plied the  prisoner,  ''  I  think  I  haven't,  though  I  hope 
yer  Honor  will  show  some  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings OF  A  POOR  ORPHAN ! "  The  Judge  sentenced  the 
perfect  young  wretch  without  delay. 

Gen.  Geo.  Washington. 

Thare  was  no  diskount,  however,  on  them  brave  men 
who  fit,  bled  and  died  in  the  American  Revolushun. 
We  needn't  be  afraid  of  setting  'em  up  two  steep. 
Like  my  show,  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  prase. 
G.  Washington  was  abowt  the  best  man  this  world  ever 
sot  eyes  on.  He  was  a  elear-heded,  warm-harted,  and 
stiddy  goin  man.  He  never  slopt  over !  The  prevailin 
weakness  of  most  public  men  is  to  SLOP  OVER !  [Put 
them  words  in  large  letters  —  A.  W.]     They  git  filled 
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up  and  slop.  They  Rush  Things.  They  travel  too 
much  on  the  high  presher  principle.  They  git  on  to 
the  fust  poplar  hobbyhoss  whitch  trots  along,  not  carin 
a  sent  whether  the  beest  is  even  goin,  clear  sited  and 
sound  or  spavined,  blind  and  bawky.  Of  course  they 
git  thro  wed  eventooally,  if  not  sooner.  When  they  see 
the  multitood  goin  it  blind  they  go  Pel  Mel  with  it,  in- 
stid  of  exertin  theirselves  to  set  it  right.  They  can't 
see  that  the  crowd  which  is  now  bearin  them  trium- 
fantly  on  its  shoulders  will  soon  diskiver  its  error  and 
cast  them  into  the  boss  pond  of  Oblivj'un,  without  the 
slitest  hesitashun.  Washington  never  slopt  over.  That 
wasn't  George's  stile.  He  luved  his  country  dearly. 
He  wasn't  after  the  spiles.  He  was  a  human  angel  in 
a  3  kornerd  hat  and  knee  britches,  and  we  shan't  see 
his  like  right  away.  My  frends,  we  can't  all  be  Wash- 
ington's, but  we  kin  all  be  patrits  &  behave  ourselves 
in  a  human  and  a  Christian  manner.  When  we  see  a 
brother  goin  down  hill  to  Ruin  let  us  not  give  him  a 
push,  but  let  us  seeze  rite  hold  of  his  coat-tails  and 
draw  him  back  to  Morality. 

Imagine  G.  Washington  and  P.  Henry  in  the  charac- 
ter of  seseshers !  As  well  fancy  John  Bunyan  and  Dr. 
Watts  in  spangled  tites,  doin  the  trapeze  in  a  qne-horse 
circus ! 

I  tell  you,  feller-citizens,  it  would  have  bin  ten  dol- 
lars in  Jeff  Davis's  pocket  if  he'd  never  bin  bom  I 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS, 


In  preparing  tableaux  to  illustrate  a  song,  poem  or  prose 
reading  or  recitation,  the  manager  will  find  that  success  de- 
pends largely  upon  promptness.  This  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  part  to  be  rendered,  as  well  as  of  the  places 
in  the  reading  where  tableaux  are  to  be  shown,  and  of  the 
characters  and  stage  settings  for  each  picture. 

A  full  dress  rehearsal  is  indispensable y  as  many  points — in- 
significant of  themselves — will  come  up  for  adjustment  that 
cannot  be  decided  upon  at  the  last  minute ;  and  although  of 
itself  trivial,  the  pose  or  expression  of  a  single  character,  the 
misplacing  of  an  article  of  furniture  or  ornament,  the  draping 
of  a  costume,  etc.,  will  help  make  or  mar  a  beautiful  picture. 

A  stage  manager  who  will  see  to  all  these  details  and  pro- 
vide himself  with  intelligent  assistants  who  will  quietly  '*  set" 
the  stage  for  one  picture  and  clear  it  for  the  next,  behind  the 
curtain,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interrupt  the  reader  in 
front  of  it,  nor  take  the  attention  of  the  audience,  is  equally 
necessary. 

Absolute  quiet  behind  the  curtain  must  be  insisted  upon, 
and  the  ''characters"  not  allowed  to  make  it  a  place  for 
social  reunion  between  the  parts. 

Two  dressing  rooms  are  necessary,  even  if  the  characters 
are  all  of  one  sex — as  things  can  be  more  easily  arranged  with 
but  few  to  disturb  them.  [3] 
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AU  persons  not  needed  behind  the  curtain  must  be  excluded^ 
as  their  presence  only  tends  to  confusion  and  delay. 

The  assistants  who  manage  the  furniture  and  other  stage 
accessorieSf  must  know  just  what  is  required  for  each  tableau, 
and  when — and  have  those  near  at  hand  that  are  first  needed, 
storing  at  the  greatest  distance  those  not  again  required,  when 
clearing  the  stage. 

The  tableaux  should  be  numbered,  and  the  requisites  for 
each  listed,  and  a  copy  given  to  the  stage  director  and  assist- 
ants, for  their  reference  and  to  avoid  mistakes  and  delay. 

Look  out  for  the  curtain.  At  the  last  moment  it  has  some- 
times been  found  that  the  curtain  would  not  work,  or  that  those 
appointed  to  manipulate  it  did  not  understand  its  mechanics, 
and  great  embarrassment  has  resulted.  A  signal  must  be  de- 
termined upon,  between  the  reader  and  the  stage  manager, 
that  the  curtain  may  rise  at  the  point  proper  to  illustrate  what 
has  just  been  read —  not  what  will  follow. 

Should  there  be  a  lack  of  side  screens,  these  may  be  sup- 
plied by  covering  ordinary  clothefe-horses  with  cambric,  cotton, 
or  cotton  flannel,  having  due  regard  to  the  costumes  and  fig- 
ures to  be  shown.  A  dark  back  and  side  for  a  picture  all 
light  and  brightness  (as  a  fairy  or  wedding  scene),  and  light 
if  the  picture  is  a  darker  one.    Judgment  here  is  valuable. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Having  selected  the  poem  or  story  you  wish  to  present, 
make  choice  of  your  reader.  Get  some  one  who  reads  nat- 
uralfy  and  distinctly.  The  tableaux  take  away  all  necessity 
for  dramatic  action  on  the  part  of  the  reader —  if  any  ever  ex- 
isted— and  the  entire  attention  may  be  devoted  to  bringing 
out  the  thought  of  the  author. 

The  reader  should  practice  in  the  room  where  the  entertain- 
ment  is  to  be  given^  at  least  enough^  to  be  sure  of  its  acous- 
tic properties  and  so  secure  the  right  pitch  of  voice, — height 
and  size  of  room,  as  well  as  shape  and  furnishings,  mak- 
ing a  great  difference. 

The  reading  must  be  given  in  front  of  the  closed  curtain, 
that  the  manager  may  be  having  the  stage  prepared  for  each 
succeeding  tableau,  that  it  may  be  presented  promptly  when 
desired. 

Ordinarily  tableaux  should  be  shown  twice,  as  few  in  the 
audience  get  more  than  a  glimpse  of  what  they  want  to  see  in 
detail.  If  elaborate,  even  a  third  showing  is  always  accept- 
able, and  as  the  picture  is  already  arranged  it  requires  but 
little  time,  and  is  better  than  one  long  period  of  showing  it. 

In  making  up,  use  as  simple  materials  as  possible;  scorched 
flour  for  darkening  the  skin,  com  starch  for  white  powder, 
an  ordinary  soft  lead  pencil  for  outlining  eyebrows,  etc. 
Dark  wigs  may  be  made  of  curled  hair  (such  as  is  used  for 

[5] 
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mattresses)  sewed  to  a  cambric  '<  skull"  fitted  to  the  head  for 
which  it  is  intended;  white  ones  of  cotton  batting  sewed  on  in 
tufts  to  represent  short  curls;  mustache,  whiskers,  etc.,  may 
be  manufactured  from  coarse  linen  thread  attached  to  a  bit  of 
cloth  which  again  has  to  be  ''stuck  on"  by  means  of  muci- 
lage, court  plaster  or  white  of  egg. 

Foot-lights  are  essential  for  tableaux,  and  if  not  supplied,  a 
row  of  small  hand  lamps  at  the  front  edge  of  platform  is  easily 
procured.  Candles  are  good  also — ^but  not  quite  so  safe. 
Shades  for  either  may  be  made  of  old  tin  cans,  all  the  seams 
unsoldered,  top  and  bottom  removed,  the  tin  being  turned 
toward  the  audience,  and  throwing  the  Ught  on  the  pkhire. 
Shade  must  at  least  be  as  high  as  the  blaze.  Wings  are  as 
difficult  to  make  seem  natural  as  anything,  and  yet  should  be 
easily  made  and  adjusted,  by  first  cutting  a  pattern  of  the  de- 
sired shape  "and  length;  cut  the  wings  from  cotton  flannel,  nap 
running  from  shoulder  to  tip ;  sew  stiff  bonnet  wire  around 
the  edges,  being  sure  to  make  a  pretty  shape  and  m?/ /5«?  small; 
set  them  on  a  piece  of  cloth  three  by  six  inches,  also  wired. 
Wings  must  not  be  stiff  enough  to  be  awkward,  nor  limp 
enough  to  be  troublesome;  if  the  latter,  additional  wiring, 
lengthwise  diagonally,  will  correct  it — and  if  the  cloth  is  too 
light  in  texture  it  may  be  used  double. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  IVY. 

Illustrated  with  Ten  Tableaux.  espbciaCly  arranged  for  this  Publication. 


Characters : —"A  Ladye  of  High  Degree";  Her  Knight;  Her 
Page;  Peasants. 

Costumes: — In  the  first  two  tableaux  the  Ladye  wean  any  elegant 
dress  that  is  sufficiently  antique,  and  which  can  be  put  on  over  the 
white  one  used  in  the  third  and  fourth.  In  the  fifth  a  hat  and  mantle 
may  be  used  to  change  the  appearance,  but  little  time  being  given 
between  the  changes  of  scene;  a  plain  dark  gown  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  over  which  may  be  draped  something  brilliant  for  the  eighth; 
in  the  ninth  a  white  or  light  colored  wrapper  or  simple  house  dress. 

In  the  second  tableau  the  Knight  first 'appears — and  in  ordinary 
dress;  in  the  next  in  full  military  costume,  as  also  in  the  fifth,  his 
**last  appearance." 

The  Page,  who  should  be  a  handsome  boy  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  old,  wears  dark  blouse  waist,  dark  knee  pants,  sash  of  brilliant 
color,  deep  lace  ruffles  at  wrist,  broad  round  collar  o(  same,  low  shoes 
with  high  heels;  black  velvet  cap  with  plume;  velvet  cape  with 
bright  lining  for  last  tableau. 

Peasant  women's  dress — short,  scant  skirt  of  any  bright  color; 
plain,  round  short  sleeved;  bodice  of  same  or  harmonious  contrasting 
color.  If  an  old  woman  is  shown  in  group,  she  may  wear  cap  and 
kerchief  of  white,  the  latter  voluminous  and  crossed  over  chest. 


Many  and  many  a  year  ago 

(111  tell  the  Ule  as  'twas  told  to  me.) 
A  Ladye  dwelt  in  her  own  proud  hall, 

A  Ladye  of  high  degree;^ 
And  many  a  Knight  came  wooing  her, 

For  stately  and  fair  was  she ; 
The  fairest,  stateliest  flower  that  grew 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
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Now  one  of  these  Knights  she  loved  full  well, 

And  he  bowed  low  at  her  feet;^ 
**  I  have  wooed  thee  for  three  long  years,"  he  said, 

**  When  wilt  thou  wed  me,  sweet?" 
But  she  with  a  light  laugh  answered  **Wait." 

"  I  will  wait  one  year,"  said  he, 
*'  And  then  I  shall  come  to  claim  your  hand 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea." 


So  off  to  the  foreign  wars  he  went 

To  fight  with  an  angry  horde — 
And  the  whole  land  rang  with  the  fame  of  him 

And  the  might  of  his  good  sword. 
But  after  a  twelve-month  back  he  came. 

And  again  at  her  feet  knelt  he.^ 
"  Now  wilt  thou  wed  me,  Ladye  fair. 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea?" 


But  her  pride  than  her  love  was  stronger  still ; 

And  lifting  her  haughty  head — 
**  Wait  longer.     He  who  patiently  waits 

Is  never  a  loser,"  she  said. 
The  lover  rose  with  a  smothered  sigh. 

But  never  a  prayer  prayed  he — 
As  mounting  his  steed,  away  he  rode, 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
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The  Ladye  frowned,  and  the  Ladye  wept 

In  her  love  and  wrath  and  pain. 
For  she  had  not  dreamed  he  could  thus  obey 

And  ride  from  her  side  again> 
Then  twice  the  seasons  came  and  went 

With  bird  and  blossom  and  bee— 
With  the  summer  rose  and  the  winter  snows» 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 


And  then  again  to  his  Ladye's  bower 

Strode  the  Knight  with  a  ringing  tread. 
«*  For  two  long  years  I  have  waited,  patiendy," 

Were  all  the  words  he  said.*^ 
And  still  in  pride  that  overmastered  love, 

*'  Wait  longer"  answered  she. 
"  If  I  wait,  I  will  wait  forever,"  he  cried — 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the 


"  Then  wait  forever,"  she  coldly  said. 

And  drew  her  white  hand  away. 
Sure  he  would  fall  at  her  feet  again 

For  his  Ladye's  grace  to  pray; 
But  never  another  word  he  spoke 

And  never  a  sign  made  he, 
But  mounting  his  steed  he  rode  away 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
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How  dragged  the  slow  months,  one  by  onel 

The  Ladye,  in  sore  distress, 
Wept  night  and  day  in  her  lonely  bower. 

Bewailing  her  haughtiness.® 
At  length  she  summoned  her  trusty  Page— 

"  Speed  over  the  hills  "  said  she, 
"  Go  tell  my  lover  I  wait  for  him 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea/'^ 


But  the  Knight  came  not,  nor  sent  he  word, 

Save  this  one  short  message  :     **  Wait." 
And  the  sun  rose  up,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

And  the  flowers  died,  soon  or  late. 
At  length  she  summoned  her  Page  again. 

And  again  to  him  said  she : 
**  Go  tell  my  Knight  I  wait  for  him 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea." 


The  Page  came  back  and  doffed  his  cap. 

And  these  were  the  words  he  bore : 
*'  He  loses  nothing  who  patiently  waits." 

And  not  one  syllable  more.® 
*'  He  remembers  well"  the  Ladye  cried. 

And  in  wan  despair  lived  she 
Two  more  long,  desolate  years, 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
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'*  Now  go  to  my  lord  once  more  "  she  prayed— 

"Tell  him  my  death  is  near. 
Tell  him  I  wait  his  face  to  see, 

And  I  long  his  voice  to  hear." 
The  Page  came  back  with  a  lagging  pace— 

"  O,  what  does  he  say  ?"  cried  she. 
"  Dear  Ladye,  he  bids  you  wait  for  aye, 

Where  the  Rhine  nms  down  to  the  sea.''® 


**  I  am  well  paid,"  the  Ladye  cried, 

"  And  in  coin  I  know  too  well. 
He  doth  but  give  me  my  own  again  — 

So  now  farewell,  my  love,  fareweU." 
And  soon  she  lay  in  the  starlight  pale 

Under  an  old  yew  tree, 
With  a  stone  at  her  head  and  one  at  her  feet. 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 


But  when  the  springing  grass  was  green 

On  the  grave  of  her  who  slept 
A  plant  with  wonderful  shining  leaves, 

Out  of  the  darkness  crept. 
It  wandered  here,  and  wandered  there, 

It  climbed  up  turret  and  tree, 
And  from  point  to  point,  over  rock  and  rill 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
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Slowly  and  surely  it  onward  crept, 

That  plant  so  strange  and  rare. 
The  peasants  whispered,  under  their  breath, 

"  Tis  the  beautiful  Ladye  Clare. 
She  seeks  the  heart  that  she  threw  away; 

She  is  creeping  on  bended  knee 
To  her  lover's  castle,  that  frowning  stands, 

Where  the  Rhine  runs  down  to  the  sea.** 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Drawing  room  scene.  Ladye  Qare  stands  in  foregroundL 
Furniture  should  be  as  elegant  as  possible. 

2.  Ladye  Clare  at  left  of  center,  in  easy  chair;  Knight  half  kneels 
in  front  of  her;  both  side-face  to  audience;  Ladye's  hand  extended  to 
Knight,  who  is  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

3.  Ladye  stands  at  right  of  center,  head  erect,  Knight  again 
kneeling  —  but  in  reverse  position. 

4.  Ladye  in  center,  sitting  with  head  bowed  on  center  table,  over 
which  her  arms  are  thrown. 

5.  Ladye  at  left,  half  way  back  on  stage  ;  Knight  entering  with 
long  strides  from  left  of  foreground,  each  looking  intently  at  the  other. 

6.  "Ladye's  bower."  Couch  at  left,  with  handsome  cushions  and 
spread;  vases  filled  with  flowers,  bric-a-brac,  pictures,  etc.,  adapted  to  a 
young  lady's  room.  Ladye  Clare  in  easy  chair  at  right ;  handkerchief 
pressed  to  her  eyes  by  right  hand,  while  left  falls  over  arm  of  chair. 

7.  Same  scene — Page  entered  back  of  couch,  in  listening  attitude, 
cap  held  in  hand  in  front  of  him,  facing  Ladye,  who  waves  him  away 
with  right  arm,  hope  in  her  face. 

^  8.  Same  scene. — Ladye  sits  on  couch;  Page  stands  in  center  front, 
with  head  down, cap  held  behind  him — in  full  view  of  audience. 

9.  Ladye  on  couch,  half  reclining,  white  spread  thrown  over  her; 
hair  hanging  loosely  (face  should  be  powdered)  ;  expression  of  disap- 
pointment ;  Page  stands  at  entrance,  reluctant  to  intrude  or  to  give 
his  message. 

10.  Grave  in  center  of  foreground,  covered  with  green  vines  and  cut 
flowers.  Peasants  at  either  end,  and  in  background.  Stones  (boards 
covered  with  white  paper)  may  be  placed  at  head  and  foot  of  grave. 
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CALLAGHAN'S   FAILURE. 


BY  Thomas  Winthrop  Hall. 


Mr.  Callaghan  was  busily  engaged  in  an  inspection  of  sil- 
verware that  seemed  to  interest  him  exceedingly.  He  exam- 
ined each  object  carefully,  often  stopping  long  enough  to  test 
the  particular  object  with  his  teeth,  or  even  to  bend  it.  At 
the  same  time  his  actions  were  quiet,  and,  one  might  say, 
reserved.     He  did  not  appear  to  care  to  be  noticed.^ 

He  was  a  rather  tall  young  fellow,  carelessly  dressed,  as 
they  say  in  novels,  and  he  had  a  pale  face,  like  a  student's. 
One  might,  indeed,  have  thought  him  a  poor  student,  were  it 
not  for  his  eyes,  which,  instead  of  looking  tired  and  dreamy, 
like  a  student's,  were  exceedingly  active  and  restless.  On 
the  whole,  his  face  and  his  general  appearance  were  not  pre- 
possessing. Indeed,  the  pohceman  on  the  beat  most  frequented 
by  Mr.  Callaghan  in  social  life,  reported  him  at  the  Precinct 
House  as  **a  general  tough — suspicious." 

Mr.  Callaghan,  although  very  young,  had  already  learned 
the  value  of  exceeding  caution.  Hence,  he  was  almost  noise- 
less; and  he  inspected  the  silverware  in  the  very  mild  light  of 
a  half-opened  dark  lantern.  A  happy  smile  played  around 
the  comers  of  his  face  for  a  while,  for  the  silverware  he  was 
examining  proved  to  be  of  the  finest  and  newest,  and  bore 
the  monogram  of  a  famous  New  York  family.  For  that 
matter,  the  entire  surroundings  of  Mr.  Callaghan,  at  that  time, 
were  of  the  richest.  The  very  sideboard  at  which  he  labored 
was  worth  a  small  fortune,  and  the  cut  glass  upon  it  looked 
very  beautiful  in  the  mellow  light.     There  were  rich  red  tints 
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in  some  of  the  glassware,  occasioned  by  their  contents,  but 
Mr.  Callaghan  did  not  stop  to  examine  them.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  drinking  during  business  hours.  The  time  was  some- 
thing after  midnight. 

Mr.  Callaghan  was  aroused  from  his  pre-occupation  by  a 
faint  click.  It  sounded  very  much  like  the  click  of  the  trig- 
ger, as  a  revolver  is  cocked.  'Twas  a  trifle  startling,  but  he 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He  faced  around  like  a 
flash,  and  turned  ofl*  the  rays  of  his  dark  lantern.  He  knew 
it  was  almost  useless  to  take  the  latter  precaution,  however, 
for  he  was  well  informed,  and  knew  that,  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  of  to-day,  it  required  but  the  pressure  of  a  button  to  turn 
on  a  full  stream  of  electric  lights  throughout  an  entire  floor. 
The  sudden  burst  of  light  came,  just  as  he  expected  it  would, 
and  as  it  did  so,  he  heard  a  voice  say  '*  Don't  dare  to  move !" 

He  was  more  startled  by  the  voice  than  he  was  by  the  sud- 
den glare  of  electric  light,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  a  young 
girl ! !  Mr.  Callaghan  blinked  a  few  times,  took  a  good  look, 
and  then  his  thin  face  broadened  a  trifle  into  a  smile.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  stood  a  very  pale  but  resolute  girl 
in  a  pink  wrapper.  She  held  a  little  gold-mounted  revolver, 
of  a  calibre  so  small  that  Mr.  Callaghan's  but  for  his  natural 
politeness,  would  have  laughed  at  it  outright,  and  she  was  bit- 
ing her  lip,  for  she  was  apparentiy  rather  nervous.  The  re- 
volver was  pointed  in  Mr.  Callaghan  direction,  but  alas !  the 
hand  that  held  it  was  shaking  very  perceptibly^      .... 

Callaghan  grinned.  ''Isn't  it  rather  late  for  you  to  be 
out  ?  "  he  asked  her. 
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"Don't  dare  to  move,"  she  replied;  "I  know  precisely 
what  to  do.  Papa  told  me  before  he  went  away.  I^m  going 
to  sound  the  burglar  alarm  and  have  you  arrested;  then  you 
will  be  sent  to  State's  Prison." 

"  Well,"  almost  laughed  Mr.  Callaghan,  '*why  don't  you 
do  it?  I'm  waiting." 

**  Because,"  she  answered,  hesitatingly, — '*  because  you're 
standing  in  front  of  it.** 

'*0h,  am  I?"  answered  Callaghan.  "Then  I'll  move  away, 
I  always  like  to  be  polite  to  ladies."  He  moved  away  a  few 
steps.  She  frowned  a  little  bit.  Then  she  said  *' Excuse  me. 
Will  you  please  move  a  little  further  away?"  ''Certainly,"  he 
replied,  **  anything  to  oblige  a  real  lady." 

She  stepped  toward  the  alarm,  which  Callaghan  had  not, 
until  then,  perceived,  and  stretched  forth  her  hand.^ 

She  was  about  to  turn  the  littie  handle,  when  Callaghan 
said  hastily :  "  Hold  on  a  minute.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  she  answered. 

''Just  think  about  it  a  moment,"  Callaghan  continued ;  "  if 
you  did  that,  I'd  be  arrested,  and  sent  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  a  little  cell,  all  by  my- 
self, with  no  one  to  talk  to  and  nothing  to  do — except  break 
stones  for  my  health.  Now,  I  don't  care  anything  about  it 
myself,  of  course;  I  havn't  done  you  any  wrong.  I  havn't  got 
away  with  the  silver,  and  therefore,  there  isn't  any  wrong  done 
you,  is  there  ?  I  tried  to,  but  you've  got  the  best  of  me,  and 
you're  an  awfully  brave  little  girl  to  do  it,  too.  But  just  think  of 
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yourself  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  if  you  have 
me  sent  up.  Every  day  you'll  be  thinking  about  the  poor 
fellow  who's  doing  time  because  you  made  him;  and  every 
night  you'll  be  lying  awake,  crying,  because  you  made  him 
suffer  so  much,  for  such  a  little  thing;  and  every  time  the 
minister  in  your  church  says  anything  about  forgiving  your 
enemies,  you'll  be  thinking  he  means  you;  and," 

She  broke  in  **  I  think  I'll  let  you  go."  She  said  it  very 
earnestly. 

Callaghan  laughed  aloud.  "That's  right,"  he  said,  "I  knew 
you  would,  for  I  knew  you  were  a  lady  the  minute  I  saw  you. 
I  didn't  mean  what  I  said.  Probably  in  a  month  you'd  forget 
all  about  me.  No  one  remembers  a  fellow  who's  doing  time, 
but  the  police  and  the  detectives.  I  was  just  trying  an  exper- 
iment. Do  you  think  I  was  afraid  you'd  call  the  police? 
Nonsense.  '  Do  you  think  I  was  afraid  of  your  little  revolver? 
Nonsense.  I've  been  shot  twice  by  real  revolvers.  If  you'd 
tried  to  sound  the  burglar  alarm,  do  you  know  what  I'd  have 
done?  I'd  have  made  a  quick  jump  for  you  and  I'd  have  my 
hands  about  your  throat  before  you  could  have  winked.  If 
you'd  fired  the  revolver,  you'd  missed  me.     Girls  can't  shoot," 

He  said  this  last  almost  contemptuously,  but  he  was  sorry  a 
moment  after,  for  he  noticed  that  she  was  growing  very  white, 
and  very  frightened  too.  Nevertheless,  he  continued:  "And 
after  I'd  got  my  hands  about  your  neck,  and  you  couldn't 
scream  or  struggle  or  shoot,  what  do  you  suppose  I'd  have 
done?" 

She  did  not  reply.     She  could  not  speak.     She  was  trem- 
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bling  violently.  ''I'd  have — I'd — ,"  he  was  embarrassed,  and 
he  actually  blushed, — Callaghan  blushed — "I'd  have  kissed 
you,"  he  said  with  an  effort,  "and  then  I'd  have  gone  away. 
But  you  needn't  look  frightened  any  longer.  I  ain't  going  to 
hurt  you,  and  I  ain't  going  to  kiss  you;  for  some  day  you'd  be 
ashamed  of  it.  You'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  your  sweetheart  that 
Rocky  Callaghan  kissed  you ;  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  any  thing 
that  belongs  to  this  house,  although  I  could,  right  before  your 
eyes.     I'm  just  going  home  peaceably." 

He  started  to  walk  toward  the  window  by  which  he  had 
entered.'*  As  he  did  so,  however,  he  looked  at  her  critically, 
stopped,  and  said:  "You're  going  to  hold  out  just  about 
till  I'm  gone.  Then  you  are  going  to  faint.  I  can't  leave 
you  here  alone  in  a  faint.     I'll  fix  it." 

He  walked  deliberately  to  the  sideboard  and  poured  out  a 
glass  of  ice-water.  "Here,"  said  he,  "drink  this,  and  then 
go  upstairs  as  quick  as  you  can.  I'll  lock  the  window  after  I 
go  out." 

She  took  the  water  with  a  frightened  "Thank  you,"  and 
drank  it.  Mr.  Callaghan  turned  to  leave.  "  That  brings  the 
red  back  in  your  cheeks,"  he  said.  .  .  .  "Now,  I'm  going, 
but  I  want  you  to  remember  that  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  burglar 
alarm  nor  of  your  little  revolver.  I'm  not  going  to  rob  you 
because — ^because  you're  so  brave  and  because  you're  so  pretty. 
I  sort  of  hate  to  make  a  failure  of  a  job,  and  I  guess  the  boys 
will  guy  me  a  bit  for  it;  but  you  are  too  pretty."  Saying 
which,  Mr.  Callaghan  climbed  nimbly  through  the  window 
and  disappeared. 
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TABLEAUX. 


1.  Dining-room  scene,  very  scant  light.  Silverware  on  table,  on 
which  sits  half-opened  dark  lantern;  side-board  in  background;  burglar 
behind  table  in  center,  faces  audience  while  examining  silverware, 
face  lighted  by  lantern.     (Face  may  be  darkened  by  scorched  flour.) 

2.  Same  scene,  brilliantly  lighted,  with  burglar  at  left  end  of 
table;  girl  in  pink  wrapper  at  right  end  of  room,  hair  down  and  arm 
extended  holding  toy  pistol  or  revolver.     (Face  powdered  white.) 

3.  Same  as  second.  Girl  moved  a  little  to  right  with  arm  reached 
toward  burglar  alarm. 

4.  Burglar  turned  facing  girl,  back  half  turned  to  audience. 

5.  Burglar  passing  water,  which  girl  has  stretched  hand  to  receive. 


MATRIMONIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


[With  Moving  Tableaux  Arranged  for  this  Pubucation.] 


There  were  lovers  three  in  the  days  gone  by, 

They  were  healthy,  they  were  wealthy,  yet  they'd  sit  and  sigh. 

Sit  and  sigh  till  the  window  curtains  shook, 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  sweet  maid's  look. 

For  they  loved  her  one,  and  two,  and  three, 

And  each  one  prayed  her  his  bride  to  be; 

Till  she  cried,  *'Ah,  no,  you  must  surely  see, 

If  I  don't  love  one  that  I  can't  love  three." 

Three  sad  men,  but  they  loved  enough  for  ten, 

And  they  sighed  enough  for  twenty,  these  sad  young  mcn.^ 
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Then  these  lovers  three  in  the  days  gone  by, 

In  their  anguish  did  they  langiaish,  and  they  longed  to  die.^ 

Longed  to  die,  till  a  year  had  passed  or  more, 

And  a  fourth  suitor  came  to  the  maiden's  door; 

And  he  knelt  so  low  on  bended  knee, 

As  he  asked  the  maid  his  bride  to  be, 

That  the  others  thought  *'  He  will  cut  out  me," 

And  their  souls  were  racked  with  jealousy. ^ 

Three  stem  men,  but  they  frowned  enough  for  ten, 

And  they  scowled  enough  for  twenty,  these  stern  young  men.  * 

Then  the  fourth  young  swain  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Wooed  this  maiden  so  love  laden,  till  she  made  reply, 

Made  reply — **You  have  won  my  trusting  heart," 

And  at  church  they  vowed  never  more  to  part; 

But  they  quarreled  so  when  they  were  wed. 

That  the  three  young  men  they  smiled  and  said — 

''It's  a  lucky  thing  that  he  cut  out  me. 

For  his  wife  is  a  shrew  as  we  all  can  see."® 

Three  wise  men,  but  they  smiled  enough  for  ten. 

And  they  laughed  enough  for  twenty,  thes6  wise  ycung  men.  ® 


TABLEA-UX. 

1.  Parlor  scene,  with  lady  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  lovers 
in  Mraiting — each  in  turn  approaching  and  being  rejected,  retire  to  a 
seat  to  *'sit  and  sigh.*' 

2.  Shows  the  young  men  only;  having  changed  their  positions  they 
are  doing  a  general  < languishing"  business. 

3.  llie  young  lady  in  center  of  foreground  receives  suitor  No.  4, 
who  comes  on  ^*bended  knee." 
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4.  Shows  the  first  three  young  men  in  center  of  front,  hands  in 
pockets — ^frowning  and  scowling. 

5.  Shows  husband  and  wife  at  left  end  of  stage  quarreling — young 
men  at  right  in  attitudes  of  interest,  watching  the  couple. 

6.  The  three  young  men  in  center,  front  of  stage,  one  smiling,  the 
other  two  laughing. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PIANO. 


OUVEB  W.  HOLMBS. 


(With  Tableaux.) 
In  the  little  southern  parlor  of  the  house  you  may  have  seen^ 
With  the  gambrel  roof,  and  the  gable  looking  toward  the  green. 
At  the  side  towards  the  sunset  with  the  window  on  the  right. 
Stood  the  London-made  piano  I  am  dreaming  of  to-night.^ 

Ah  me !  how  I  remember  the  evening  when  it  came, 

What  a  cry  of  eager  voices,  what  a  group  of  cheeks  in  flame. 

When  the  wondrous  box  was  opened  that  had  come  from 

over  seas, 
With  its  smell  of  mastic,  and  its  flash  of  ivory  keys.^ 

Then  the  children  all  grew  fretful  in  the  restlessness  of  joy; 
For  the  boy  would  push  his  sister  and  the  sister  crowd  the  boy,  ^ 
Till  the  father  asked  for  quiet  in  the  grave,  paternal  way, 
But  the  mother  hushed  the  tumult,  with  the  words,  "Now 
Mary,  play!" 
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For  the  dear  soul  knew  that  music  was  a  very  sovereign  balm; 
She  had  sprinkled  it  o'er  sorrow,  and  had  seen  its  brow  grow 

calm; 
In  the  days  of  slender  harpsichords,  with  tapping  twinkling 

quills, 
Or  caroling  her  spinit  with  its  thin  metallic  trills. 

So  Mary,  the  household  minstrel,  who  always  loved  to  please, 
Sat  down  to  the  new '  *Clementi"  and  struck  the  glittering  keys;  - 
Hushed  were  the  children's  voices,  and  every  eye  grew  dim, 
As  floating  from  lips  and  finger,  arose  the  Vesper  Hymn.^ 

Catherine,  child  of  a  neighbor,  curly  and  rosy  red, 
(Wedded  since,  and  a  widow — something  like  ten  years  dead,) 
Hearing  a  gush  of  music  such  as  never  heard  before, 
Steals  from  her  mother's  chamber  and  peeps  at  the  open  door.  ® 

Just  as  the  "Jubilate"  in  threaded  whisper  dies, 

"Open  it!   open  it,  lady!"  the  little  maiden  cries. 

(For  she  thought  'twas  a  singing  creature  caged  in  a  box  she 

heard); 
"Open  it!  open  it,  lady!  and  let  me  see  the  birdl'"^ 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Sitting-room.    Piano  at  right.    Piano  box  jnst  opened,  in  back- 
ground at  left.     Center-table  has  books  and  papers. 

2.  Several  children  crowding  about  the  instrument  in  attitudes  of 
eager  inspection.     Parents  a  little  in  background. 
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3.  '  Boy  and  girl  in  foreground,  crowding  and  pushing. 

4.  Oldest  daughter  sit6  down  to  play,  children  near  &ont,  parents 
in  background. 

5.  Sing  **  Vesper  Hymn" — if  possible,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

6.  Little  girl  looking  in  from  opposite  side  of  room,  screen  door 
ajar;  family  grouped  as  above. 

7.  She  has  advanced  to  center  of  foreground,  side  face  to  audience, 
but  looking  toward  the  mother,  the  rest  watching  her. 


DEAR  OLD  GRANDMOTHER. 

Grandmother  paces  with  stately  tread 

Forward  and  back  through  the  quaint  old  room, 
Out  of  the  firelight  dancing  and  red, 

Into  the  gathering  dusk  and  gloom; 
Forward  and  back  in  her  silken  dress, 

With  its  falling  ruffles  of  frost-like  lace, 
A  look  of  the  deepest  tenderness 

In  the  faded  lines  of  her  fine  old  face.^ 

Warm  on  her  breast,  in  his  red  night-gown. 

Like  a  scarlet  lily,  the  baby  lies, 
While  softly  the  weary  lids  creep  down 

Over  the  little  sleepy  eyes. 
Grandmother  sings  to  him  sweet  and  low. 

And  memories  come  with  the  cradle  song* 
Of  the  day  when  she  sang  it  long  ago, 

When  her  life  was  young  and  her  heart  was  strong.^ 
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Grandmother's  children  have  left  her  now, — 

The  large  old  house  is  a  shadowed  place; 
But  shining  out  in  the  sunset  glow 

Of  her  life,  like  a  star,  comes  the  baby's  face. 
He  lies  where  of  old  his  father  lay, 

And  softly  she  sings  him  the  same  sweet  strain, 
Till  the  years  intervening  are  swept  away, 

And  the  joys  of  life's  morning  are  hers  again.^ 

Grandmother's  head  is  bending  low 

Over  the  dear  little  drowsy  one. 
The  steps  of  her  pathway  are  few  to  go; 

The  baby's  journey  has  just  begun. 
Yet  the  rosy  dawn  of  his  childish  love 

Brightens  the  evening  that  else  were  dim; 
And  in  after  years,  from  her  home  above, 

The  Hght  of  her  blessing  will  rest  on  him.'* 

MOVING  TABLEAUX. 

1.  Sitting-room  with  antique  furniture.  Old  lady  pacing  across 
stage  front,  carrying  baby  in  red  night-dress. 

2.  Baby  in  cradle;  grandmother  near,  facing  audience,  sings 
"Hush,  my  dear;  lie  still  and  slumber."  If  Grandmother's  part  is 
taken  by  some  one  who  can  not  sing,  this  may  be  done  by  a  hidden 
voice. 

3.  Same  as  2.     Sings  "Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep." 

4.  Grandmother  sits  quiet — bending  oyer  cradle. 
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ANSWERING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY  Frank  M.  Thorn.  (Abridged  and  Adapted.) 

Characters. — Lawyer  ;  Irish  woman  and  son. 
Costumes. — ^Typical. 
Place. — Lawyer's  office. 

Good  momin'  til  yez,  yer  honor !     And  are  yez  the  gintlemon 
As  advertised,  in  the  paper,  for  an  active  intilligint  b'y  ? 

Y'  are  ?     Thin  IVe  brought  him  along  wid  me, — a  raal  fine 
sprig  iv  a  wan  : — 
As  likely  a  b'y  iv  his  age,  sur,  as  iver  ye'd  wish  til  empl'y.  ^ 


That's  him.     Av  coorse  I'm  his  mither!     Yez  can  see  his 
resimblance  til  me, 
Fur  ivery  wan  iv  his  faytures,  and  mine,  are  as  like  as  two 
paze, — 
Barrin'  wan  iv  his  hivenly  eyes,  which  he  lost  in  a  bit  iv  a  spree 
Wid  Hooligan's  b'y,  which  intinded  to  larrup  me  Teddy 
wid  aize. 

And  is  it  rid-headed  ye  call  him  ?     Belike  he  ts  foxey,  is  Ted; 
And  goold-colored  hair  is  becomin'  til  thim  that's  complict- 
ed  wid  blonde ! 
But  who  cares  for  color?     Sure,  contints  out-vally  the  rest 
iv  the  head ! 
And  Ted  has  a  head  full  iv  contints,  as  lively  as  t'hrout  in 
a  pond ! 
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Good  timpercd?     Sure  nivcr  a   bcfhcr.     The   peaceablest, 
quietest  lamb 
As  lives  the  whole  lin'th  iv  our  st'hrate,  where  the  b'ys  is 
that  kane  fur  a  row 
That  Ted  has  to  fight  iv'ry  day,  though  hc*d  quarrel  no  more 
than  a  clam. — 
Faith,  thim  b'ys  'ud  provoke  the  swate  angels,  in  hiven,  to 
fight  onyhow ! 


Perliteness  comes  aisy  til  Ted,  for  he's  had  me  to  tache  him 
the  thrick 
Iv  bowin'  and  scrapin'  and  spakin'  to  show  paple  proper 
respict. 
Spake  up  till  the  gintlemon,  Teddy!     Whist!     Aff  wid  yer 
cap  first,  ye  stick  ! 
He's  shapish  a  fhrifie,  yer  honor ;  he's  alius  been  brought 
up  that  strict.2 


Come !     Spake  up,  and  show  yer  foine  bradin  !     Och !    Hear 
that  I     "  How  air  yez,  Owld  Moke  ?  " 
Arrah,  millia  murther !     Did  iver  yez  hear  jist  the  aqual  iv 
that? 
'*How  air  yez,  Owld  Moke?"  says  he!     Ha!    Ha!     Sure, 
yer  honor,  he  manes  it  in  joke  ! 
He's  the  playfullest  b'y !     Faith,  it's  laughin'  at  Teddy  that 
makes  me  so  fat ! 
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Honest?     Troth  he  is  that!     Yez  can  t'hrust  wid  onything. 
Honest !     Does  he  luk  like  a  b'y  that  'ud  stale  ? 
Jist  luk  in  the  swate,  open  face  iv  him,  barrin'  the  eye  wid 
the  wink : — 
Och !     Teddy !     Phat  ugly  black  st'hrame  is  it  runnin'  down 
there  by  yer  hale ! 
Mutherationl     Yer  honor,  me  Teddy  has   spilt   yer   fine 
bottle  iv  ink  1^ 


Phat?     How  kem  the  ink  in  his  pocket?     I'm  thinkin'  he 
borry'd  it,  sir; — 
And  yez  saw  him  pick  up  yer  pin-howldcr  and  stick  it  up 
intil  his  slaive ! 
And  yez  think  that  Ted  mint  til  purline  'em?     Ah,  wirra! 
wirra!     The  likes  iv  that  slur 
Will  d'hrive  me, —  poor,  tinder,  lone  widdy , —  wid  sorrow 
down  intil  me  grave  !^ 


Bad  cess  til   ytZy  Teddy,  ye  spalpeen!     Why  c'u'dn't  yez 
howld  on,  the  day — 
Ye  thafe  iv  the  world !  —  widout  breakin'  the  heart  iv  me  ? 
No.     Yez  must  stale ! 
rU  tache  yez  a  fhrick,  ye  rid-headed,  pilferin',  gimlet-eyed 
flay!  • 
Ye  freckle-faced,  impident  bla'guard !  —  Och  !  whin  we  git 
home  yez'U  squale  !^ 
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MOVING    TABLEAUX. 

1.  Lawyer  at  desk,  left  of  center  and  a  little  back  ;  woman  in  cen* 
ter,  faces  judge  and  audience  alternately  ;  boy  in  background. 

2.  Boy  dragged  to  front  by  mother,  and  while  she  talks,  he  fusses 
with  desk  furnishings. 

3.  Boy  and  mother  in  center — front.     (Ink  on  his  light  colored 
pants  may  be  simulated  by  black  cloth  sewed  on.)  Mother  points  to  it. 

4.  Boy  in  background — mother  side  faces  audience  while  address- 
ing the  lawyer,  wrings  hands  and  weeps. 

5.  Boy  again  near  front,  listening  to  threats  of  mother,  who  shakes 
him  and  her  fist  in  turn. 


THE  BRIDAL  VEIL 


BY  Alice  Gary. 


We're  married,  they  say,  and  you  think  you  have  won  me,- 
Well,  take  this  white  veil  from  my  head  and  look  on  me  • 
Here's  matter  to  vex  you  and  matter  to  grieve  you. 
Here's  doubt  to  distrust  you  and  faith  to  believe  you— 
I  am  all,  as  you  see,  common  earth,  common  dew ; 
Be  wary,  and  mould  me  to  roses,  not  rue  1^ 

Ah !  shake  out  the  filmy  thing,  fold  after  fold. 
And  see  if  you  have  me  to  keep  and  to  hold — 
Look  close  on  my  heart —  see  worst  of  its  sinning — 
It  is  not  yours  to-day  for  the  yesterday's  winning — 
The  past  is  not  mine  —  I  am  too  proud  to  borrow — 
You  must  grow  to  new  heights  if  I  love  you  to-morrow.^ 
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We're  married !     I'm  plighted  to  hold  up  your  praises. 
As  the  turf  at  your  feet  does  its  handful  of  daisies; 
That  way  lies  my  honor — my  pathway  of  pride. 
But,  mark  you,  if  greener  grass  grows  either  side, 
I  shall  know  it;  and  keeping  the  body  with  you. 
Shall  walk  in  my  spirit  with  feet  on  the  dew. 


We're  married!     Oh,  pray  that  our  love  do  not  fail! 
I  have  wings  fastened  down,  hidden  under  my  veil ! 
They  are  subtie  as  light  —  you  can  never  undo  them; 
And  swift  in  their  flight  —  you  can  never  pursue  them ; 
And  spite  of  all  clasping  and  spite  of  all  bands, 
I  can  slip  like  a  shadow,  a  dream,  from  your  hands. 


Nay,  call  me  not  cruel,  and  fear  not  to  take  me. 
I  am  yours  for  a  lifetime,  to  be  what  you  make  me, 
To  wear  my  white  veil  for  a  sigh  or  a  cover. 
As  you  shall  be  proven  my  lord  or  my  lover; 
A  cover  for  peace  that  is  dead;  or  a  token 
Of  bliss  that  can  never  be  written  or  spoken.® 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Drawing-room  scene.  Bride  and  groom  in  full  wedding  cos- 
tume ;  bride  in  white,  with  orange  blossoms  and  veil  of  tarlatan  or 
lace;  both  stand  near  center  in  foreground,  a  little  apart,  facing  each 
other. 

2.  Husband  in  act  of  lifting  veil  from  side  front. 

3.  Both  are  sitting  on  sofa  —  settled  and  serene. 


JIMMY   BROWN*S   SISTEr's   WEDDING.  ^ 

JIMMY  BROWN^S   SlSTER^S  WEDDING 
[Abridged  and  Adapted.] 

She  ought  to  have  been  married  a  long  while  ago.  That's 
what  everybody  says  who  knows  her.  She  has  been  engaged 
to  Mr.  Travers  for  three  years  and  has  had  to  refuse  lots  of 
offers  to  go  to  the  circus  with  other  young  men.  I  have 
wanted  her  to  get  married,  so  that  I  could  go  and  live  with 
her  and  Mr.  Travers.  When  I  think  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  a  mistake  I  made  she  would  have  been  married  yesterday, 
I  find  it  dreadfully  hard  to  be  resigned. 

Last  week  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Sue  and  Mr.  Travers 
should  be  married  without  waiting  any  longer.  You  should 
have  seen  what  a  state  of  mind  she  and  mother  were  in. 
They  did  nothing  but  buy  new  clothes  and  sew,  and  talk  about 
the  wedding  all  day  long.^ 

Sue  was  determined  to  be  married  in  church,  and  to  have 
six  bridesmaids  and  six  bridegrooms,  and  flowers  and  music 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  her,  was 
making  up  her  mind  who  to  invite.  Mother  wanted  her  to 
invite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFadden  and  the  seven  McFadden 
girls;  but  Sue  said  they  had  insulted  her  and  she  couldn't  bear 
the  idea  of  asking  the  McFadden  tribe!  Everybody  agreed 
that  old  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  once  came  to  a  party  at  our  house 
with  one  boot  and  one  slipper,  couldn't  be  invited;  but  it  was 
decided  that  every  one  else  that  was  on  good  terms  with  our 
family  should  have  an  invitation. 

Sue  counted  up  all  the  people  she  meant  to  invite  and  there 
was  nearly  three  hundred  of  them!      You   would  hardly 
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believe  it  but  she  told  me  that  I  must  carry  round  all  those 
invitations  and  deliver  them  myself.  Of  course  I  couldn't  do 
this  without  neglecting  my  studies  and  losing  time,  so  I 
thought  of  a  plan  which  would  save  Sue  the  trouble  of  direct- 
ing the  invitations  and  save  me  from  wasting  time  in  deliver- 
ing them. 

So  I  got  to  work  with  my  printing  press  and  printed  a  dozen 
splendid  big  bills  about  the  wedding.  When  they  were 
printed  I  cut  out  a  lot  of  small  pictures  (of  animals  and  ladies 
riding  on  horses)  of  some  old  circus  bills  and  pasted  them 
on  the  wedding  bills.^  They  were  perfectly  gorgeous  and  you 
could  see  them  four  or  five  rods  off.  .  When  they  were  all 
done  I  made  some  paste  in  a  tin  pail,  and  after  dark  went  out 
and  pasted  them  in  good  places  all  over  the  village. 

The  next  afternoon  father  came  into  the  house  looking 
very  stem  and  carrying  in  his  hand  one  of  the  wedding  bills. 
He  handed  it  to  Sue  and  said:  <<Susan,  what  does  this  mean? 
These  bills  are  posted  all  over  the  village,  and  there  are 
crowds  of  people  reading  them."  Sue  read  the  bill,  and  then 
gave  an  awful  shriek  and  fainted  dead  away — and  I  hurried 
down  to  the  post-office,  to  see  if  the  mail  had  come  in.^ 

This  is  what  was  on  the  wedding  bills,  and  I  am  sure  it  was 

spelled  all  right: 

Miss  Susan  Brown  announces  that  she  will  marry 

Mr.  James  Travers, 

at  the  church,  next  Thursday,  at  half-past  seven  sharp 

All  the  friends  of  the  family 

with  the  exception  of  the  McFadden  tribe  and  old  Mr.  Wilkinson 

are  invited. 

Come  early  and  bring  lots  of  flowers  and  cake  and  ice  cream.4 
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(The  wedding  as  it  finally  took  place  will  now  be  shown.)6 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Sewing-room ;  Susan,  mother  and  two  dressmakers  at  work,  by 
hand  and  machine,  on  the  trousseau,  ^'billows"  of  which  appear 
everywhere.  (Properly — Susan  should  be  in  duplicate,  one  for  the 
sewing-room  and  one  for  the  bridal  scene  there  not  being  enough  time 
for  the  bride  to  dress  between  the  scenes.) 

2.  Jimmy  at  work  on  his  big  bills. 

3.  Father  holding  the  poster  ;  Susan  in  a  faint. 

4.  The  * 'poster"  illustrated  according  to  description.  (Insert  the 
name  of  your  most  prominent  local  church.) 

5.  The  wedding  as  it  finally  took  place — a  typical  scene,  with 
minister,  bride  and  groom  in  foreground,  bridesmaids  and  attendants 
on  either  side;  parents  and  guests  in  background  ;  pages  and  maids  of 
honor,  if  stage  is  large  enough.  Costumes  should  all  be  elegant  and 
harmonious.     (See  <*firidal  Wine  Cup,''  p.  44.) 


STRONG  COFFEE. 

BY  Charles  Mackay. 


"  Hush!    Joanna!     I'll  forgive  you ! 

But  if  s  certain  that  the  coffee  wasn't  strong  I 

Own  vour  error !     Why  so  stubborn  in  the  wrong  ?  "^ 

**  You'll  forgive  me?    Sir,  I  hate  you! 
You  have  used  me  like  a  churl. 
Have  my  senses  ceased  to  guide  me? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  girl  ?  " 

**  Oh  no!     You're  a  girl  no  longer 
But  a  woman,  formed  to  please. 
And  if  s  time  you  should  abandon 
Childish  follies,  such  as  these." 
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'*  Oh  I  hate  you !  but  why  vex  me? 
If  Tm  old  —  you're  older  still. 
I'll  no  longer  be  your  victim 
And  the  creature  of  your  will."^ 

*'But,  Joanna;  why  this  bother? 
It  might  happen  I  was  wrong. 
But  if  common  sense  inspire  me, 
Still  that  coflfee  wasn't  strong." 

**  Common  sense  ?    You  never  had  it ! 
Oh,  that  ever  I  was  bom 
To  be  wedded  to  a  monster 
That  repays  my  love  with  scorn." 

"Well,  Joanna,  we'll  not  quarrel; 
What's  the  use  of  bitter  strife  ? 
But  I'm  sorry  I  am  married. 
I  was  mad  —  to  take  a  wife." 

**  Mad,  indeed !     I'm  glad  you  know  it. 
But  if  law  can  break  this  chain 
I'll  be  tied  to  you  no  longer — 
In  this  misery  and  pain." 

"  Hush,  Joanna!     Shall  the  servants 
Hear  you  argue,  ever  wrong? 
Can  you  not  have  done  with  folly  ? 
Own  the  coffee  was  not  strong."® 
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*' Oh  you  goad  me  past  endurance! 
Trifling  with  my  woman's  heart. 
But  I  loath  you  and  detest  you ! 
VUlain !  monster !  let  us  part ! " 

Long  this  foolish  quarrel  lasted 
Till  Joanna,  half  afraid, 
That  her  empire  was  in  peril. 
Summoned  never  failing  aid. 

Summoned  tears  in  copious  torrents, 
Tears  and  sobs,  and  piteous  sighs; 
Well  she  knew  the  potent  practice — 
The  artillery  of  the  eyes.* 

And  it  chanced  as  she  imagined  — 
Beautiful  in  grief  was  she. 
Beautiful  to  best  advantage; — 
And  a  tender  heart  had  he. 

Kneeling  at  her  side  he  soothed  her : 
"  Dear  Joanna!  I  was  wrong. 
Never  more  I'll  contradict  you  — 
But,  oh,  make  my  coffee  strong  !"* 

TABLEAUX. 

I.  Scene.  Breakfast-room ;  man  and  woman  at  opposite  ends  of 
table,  side  face  to  audience  —  she  busy  cutting  her  meat  and  looking 
down  at  her  plate ;  he  looking  at  her,  cup  poised  in  right  hand,  on 
the  way  toward  his  mouth. 
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2.  Lady  has  risen,  and  angrily  faces  her  husband. 

3.  Man  has  risen;  stands  in  front  of  table,  looking  toward  his  wife. 

4.  Joanna,  again  sitting,  weeps. 

5.  Husband  kneeling  in  front  of  her. 


"IF/' 

If,  sitting  with  this  little,  worn-out  shoe. 
And  scarlet  stocking  lying  on  my  knee, 

I  knew  the  little  feet  had  pattered  through 
The  pearl-set  gates  that  lie  'twixt  Heaven  and  me, 

I  could  be  reconciled  and  happy  too, 

And  look  with  glad  eyes  toward  the  jasper  sea.^ 

If  in  the  morning  when  the  song  of  birds 
Reminds  me  of  a  music  far  more  sweet, 

I  listen  for  his  pretty  broken  words, 
And  for  the  music  of  his  dimpled  feet, 

I  could  be  almost  happy,  though  I  heard 
No  answer,  and  saw  but  his  vacant  seat. 

I  could  be  glad  if,  when  the  day  is  done. 
And  all  its  cares  and  heart-ache  laid  away, 

I  could  look  westward  to  the  hidden  sun. 
And  with  a  heart  full  of  sweet  yearnings  say: 

"To-night  Tm  nearer  to  my  little  one 
By  just  the  travel  of  one  earthly  day." 
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If  I  could  know  those  little  feet  were  shod 
In  sandals  wrought  of  light  in  better  lands, 

And  that  the  footprints  of  a  tender  God, 
Ran  side  by  side  with  his,  in  golden  sands — 

I  could  bow  cheerfully  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Since  Benny  was  in  wiser,  safer  hands. 

If  he  were  dead,  I  would  not  sit  to-day 

And  stain  with  tears  the  wee  sock  on  my  knee; 

I  would  not  kiss  the  tiny  shoe  and  say, 
"Bring  back  again  my  little  boy  to  me!" 

I  would  be  patient,  knowing  'twas  God's  way, 
Although  I  must  not  all  the  wisdom  see.^ 

But  O!    to  know  the  feet  once  pure  and  white. 
The  haunts  of  vice  had  boldly  ventured  in! 

The  hands  that  should  have  battled  for  the  right. 
Have  been  wrung  crimson  in  the  clasp  of  sin — 

And  should  he  knock  at  Heaven's  gate  to-night. 
To  fear  my  boy  could  hardly  enter  in! 


TABLEAUXl 

1.  Home  scene.     Lady  sitting  in  easy  chair,  shoe  and  stocking  on 
lap ;  room  dimly  lighted. 

2.  Lady  weeping. 
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THE  WASHER-WOMAN^S  SONG. 

BY  EUGBNB  F.  WAM. 


In  a  very  humble  cot, 

In  a  rather  quiet  spot, 

In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap. 
Worked  a  woman  full  of  hope; 

Working,  singing,  all  alone. 

In  a  sort  of  undertone,^ 

*'With  a  Saviour  for  a  friend. 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

Sometimes  happening  along, 
I  had  heard  the  semi-song, 
And  I  often  used  to  smile, 
More  in  sympathy  than  guile; 
But  I  never  said  a  word. 
In  regard  to  what  I  heard. 
As  she  sang  about  her  Friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Not  in  sorrow,  nor  in  glee. 
Working  all  day  long  was  she. 
As  her  children  three  or  four. 
Played  around  her  on  the  floor; 
But  in  monotones  the  song 
She  was  humming  all  day  long:^ 
"  With  the  Saviour  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 
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Just  a  trifle  lonesome  she. 
Just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be. 

But  the  spirits  always  rose. 

Like  the  bubbles  in  the  clothes. 
And  though  widowed  and  alone. 
Cheered  her  with  the  monotone, 

Of  a  Saviour  and  a  Friend 

Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

I  have  seen  her  rub  and  scrub. 
On  the  washboard  in  the  tub, 

While  the  baby,  sopped  in  suds, 

Rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  duds; 
Or  was  paddling  in  the  pools, 
With  old  scissors  stuck  in  spools ; 

She  still  humming  of  her  Friend 

Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end.* 

Human  hopes  and  human  creeds 
Have  their  root  in  human  needs; 

And  I  would  not  wish  to  strip 

From  that  washer-woman's  Up 
Any  song  that  she  can  sing. 
Any  hopes  that  songs  can  bring; 

For  the  woman  has  a  Friend 

Who  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 
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TABl£AUX. 

1.  Kitchen  scene,  with  woman  washing  in  center  of  stage,  side 
face  to  audience;  clothes  baskets,  soiled  linen,  boiler,  clothes  bars,  etc., 
scattered  in  the  room.  The  washer-woman  sings  last  two  lines,  while 
curtain  is  raised. 

2.  Same  scene.  Woman  and  tub  in  background  facing  audience 
while  she  rubs  and  sings;  children  on  floor  in  foreground.  Sings  again. 

3.  Baby  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  picture,  and  the 
liyelier  the  better,  even  to  laughing  or  crying.  Woman  hums  the  tune 
as  she  works. 


THE  SMALL  BOY'S  EXPLANATION. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  Angelica  had  invited  her  young  man 
to  the  evening  meal.^  Everything  had  passed  off  harmcmi- 
ously  until  Angelica's  seven-year-old  brother  broke  the  blissful 
silence  that  had  settled  like  a  rainbow  on  the  family  circle, 
with: 

**0,  Mat  You  oughter  seen  Mr.  Lighted  last  night  when 
he  called  to  take  Angie  to  the  drill!  He  looked  so  nice,  sit- 
ting 'long  side  o'  her,  with  his  arm  " 

"Fred!"  screamed  the  maiden,  quickly  placing  her  hand 
over  the  boy's  mouth.^ 

"You  just  ought  ter  seen  him"  continued  the  persistent  in- 
formant, after  gaining  his  breath,  and  the  embarrassed  girl's 
hand  was  removed;  *'  he  had  his  arm  "  — 

"Freddie,"  shouted  the  mother;  and  in  her  frantic  attempts 
to  reach  the  boy's  ear  she  upset  the  tea-pot,  sending  its  scalding 
contents  into  Mr.  Lighted's  lap.^ 


LOOKING  BACKWARD.  9^ 

"I  was  just  going  to  say/'  the  half-frightened  boy  pleaded, 

between  a  cry  and  an  injured  whine,  "he  had  his  arm"  — 

"You  boy,"  thundered  the  father,  "away  to  the  wood-shed." 

And  the  boy  made  for  the  nearest  exit,  exclaiming  as  he 

went,  "I  was  only  a  goin'  to  say  that  Mr.  Lighted  had  his 

army  clothes  on,  and  I'll  leave  it  to  him  if  he  didn't."* 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Dining-roofti  scene.  Father  at  right  and  mother  at  left  end  of 
dinner  table;  small  boy  and  Angelica  at  side  facing  to  audience; 
young  man  on  opposite  side,  back  to  audience ;  servant  in  side  rear, 
with  glasses  on  tray. 

2.  Angelica's  hand  is  over  the  boy's  mouth,  he  evidently  strug- 
gling to  get  away  from  it. 

3.  Tea  pot  upset,  mother  trying  to  reach  the  boy. 

4.  Boy  disappearing  through  screen  door  at  left  rear,  but  half 
faces  audience. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

Ay;   but  wait,  good  wife,  a  minute, 
I  have  first  a  word  to  say; 

Do  you  know  what  to-day  is? 
Mother,  'tis  our  wedding  day!^ 

Just  as  now,  we  sat  at  supper 
When  the  guests  had  gone  away; 

You  sat  that  side,  I  sat  this  side. 
Forty  years  ago  to-day  I 
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Then  what  plans  we  laid  together; 

What  brave  things  I  meant  to  do! 
Could  we  dream  to-day  would  find  us 

At  this  table — me  and  you? 

Better  so,  no  doubt — and  yet  I 
Sometimes  think — I  can  not  tell-* 

Had  our  boy — ah,  yesl  I  know,  dear; 
Yes,  "He  doeth  all  things  well" 

Well,  we've  had  our  joys  and  sorrows. 
Shared  our  smiles  as  well  as  tears; 

And — ^the  best  of  all — I've  had  your 
Faithful  love  for  forty  years! 

Poor  we've  been,  but  not  forsaken; 

Grief  we've  known,  but  never  shame— 
Faiherfar  Thy  endless  mercies 

SHU  we  bless  Thy  Hbfy  Nanu.^ 


TABLEAUX. 

I  Aged  couple  at  supper  table ;  woman  at  end,  man  at  side  fac* 
ing  audience ;  lighted  lamp  on  table — small,  so  as  not  to  hide  man's 
face. 

2.    Heads  bowed  while  blessing  is  asked. 
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LESSONS  IN  COOKERY. 

Miss  Cicely  Jones  is  just  home  from  boardmg-school  and 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  as  she  knows  nothing  about  cook- 
ing or  housework,  she  is  going  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  the  culi- 
nary art  to  fit  her  for  the  new  station  in  life  which  she  is  expected 
to  adorn  with  housewifely  grace. 

She  makes  a  charming  picture  as  she  stands  in  the  kitchen 
door,  draped  in  a  chintz  apron  prettily  trimmed  with  bows  of 
ribbon,  her  bangs  hidden  under  a  Dolly  Varden  cap,  while 
she  gracefully  swings  to  and  fro  on  her  French  kid  heels. ^ 

**  Mamma,"  she  lisped,  "pleathe  introduce  me  to  your 
assistant?" 

Mamma  said,  ''Bridget,  this  is  your  young  lady.  Miss 
Cicely,  who  wants  to  learn  the  name  and  use  of  everything  in 
the  kitchen  and  how  to  make  cocoanut  rusks  and  angel-food, 
before  she  goes  to  housekeeping  for  herself. "^ 

Bridget  is  not  very  favorably  impressed,  but  as  she  looks  at 
the  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  before  her,  she  relents  a  little 
and  says: 

'TUthroy." 

*'Now  Bridget,  dear,"  said  Miss  Cicely  when  they  were 
alone,  *'tell  me  everything,  won't  you?  You  see  I  don't 
know  anything  except  what  they  did  at  school — and  oh,  isn't 
this  old  kitchen  lovely?  What  makes  the  ceiling  such  a  beau- 
tiful bronze  color,  Bridget?"^ 

"Shmoke,"  answers  Bridget  shortly,  "an'  me  ould  eyes  are 
put  out  wid  the  same." 
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'<  Shmoke,  I  must  remember  that.  Bridget,  what  are  those 
shiny  things  on  the  wall?" 

^'Kivvers — ^tin  kivvers  for  the  kittles." 

''Oh,  yes — ^kivvers.  I  must  look  for  the  derivation  of  that 
word.     Bridget,  what  are  those  round  things  in  the  basket?" 

**  Sure,  thim's  praties.  Fur  the  Lorrud's  sake  where  hev 
yez  lived  niver  to  hear  tell  o'  praties?  Feth,  thim's  the  prin- 
cipal mate  in  the  oul'  counthry!" 

''Oh,  but  we  have  corrupted  the  name  into  potatoes.  I  see. 
It  is  such  a  shame  not  to  retain  the  idioms  of  a  language. 
Bridget,  do  you  mind  if  I  call  you  Biddie?  it  is  more  euphoni- 
ous, and  modernizes  the  old  classic  appellation.  But  what  is 
this  liquid  in  the  pan  here?"^ 

"Howly  Mither!  Where  wuz  ye  raised?  Feth,  that's 
millick,  fresh  from  the  coo." 

"Millick!  That  is  the  vernacular  I  dare  say,  for  milk; 
and  this  thick  yellow  coating?" 

"  It's  crame — Lord — sich  ignumtz." 

"Crame!  Well,  well;  now  Biddie,  dear,  I  must  get  to  work. 
I'm  going  to  make  a  cake — all  out  of  my  own  head,  for  Henry — 
he's  my  lover,  Biddie — ^to  eat  when  he  comes  to-night!" 

(Aside)    "  If  s  dead  intirely  he'll  be  if  he  ates  it." 

"Now  Biddie,  I've  got  everything  down  here  on  my  tablet: 
A  poimd  of  butter,  20  eggs,  2  pounds  of  sugar,  salt  to  your 
taste — flour,  vanilla,  baking  powder  in  proportion  as  your 
judgment  dictates.  Now  Biddie,  let  me  have  the  eggs  first. 
Whyl  it  says,  'beat  them  well,'  but  won't  that  break  the 
shells?"^ 
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"Feth,  I'd  brek  'em  this  time  anny  how,  lest  they  don't  set 
well  on  Mister  Henry's  stummick/'  said  Bridget  pleasantly. 

''All  right.  I  suppose  I  can  use  the  shells  separately. 
There  they  go!  Biddie  dear,  I've  broken  all  the  eggs  into  the 
flour,  and  you  may  save  the  shells  to  give  to  some  poor  people. 
Now,  what  next?  Oh,  I'm  so  tired!  Isn't  housework  just 
awfully  hard?  But  I'm  so  glad  I've  learned  to  make  cake. 
Now  what  shall  I  do  next,  Biddie?" 

''Axin  yer  pardon,  yez  might  give  it  to  the  pigs,  Miss 
Cicely,"  said  Bridget,  "it's  mesilf  can't  say  no  ither  use  for  it." 

"Pigs!  Oh,  Biddie!!!  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
some  dear  cunning*  little  white  pigs!  Oh,  do  bring  the  little 
darlings  in  and  let  me  feed  them!  I'm  just  dying  to  have  one 
for  a  pet.   I  think  Aey  are  too  awfully  sweet  for  anything." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang  and  Mr.  Henry  was  announced. 
Cicely  told  Bridget  she  would  take  another  lesson  the  next 
day,  and  she  went  into  the  parlor  with  her  chintz  apron  on, 
with  a  littie  dab  of  flour  on  her  nose,  and  told  Henry  she  was 
learning  to  cook® — and  he  told  her  she  must  not  get  worried 
nor  overheated,  and  that  he  didn't  care  whether  she  could 
cook  or  not — ^he  didn't  want  to  eat  when  he  could  have  her  to 

talk  to and  poor  Bridget  was  just  slamming  things  in 

the  kitchen  and  talking  to  herself  (in  that  sweet  idiom)  about 
"idgits  temin  things  upsid  down  for  her  convanience." 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Kitchen  scene.  Bridget  working  at  table,  Miss  Cicely  entering 
half-opened^  door  from  rear;  mother  in  foreground. 

2.  Bridget  faces  audience,  eying  Miss  Cicely  in  center  of  fore- 
ground ;  mother  at  right. 
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3.  Miss  Cicely  pointing  and  Bridget  looking  at  ceiling.    They  are 
alone. 

4.  Miss  Cicely  points  to  a  pan  of  milk  on  the  table  at  tbe  left, 
Bridget  standing  at  right  side,  lace  to  audience. 

5.  Miss  Cicely,  tablets  in  hand,  in  front  of  table  contemplates  her 
ingredients,  and  Bridget  looks  on  contemptuously. 

6.  Parlor.     Henry  and  Cicely  discussing  matters  on  a  sofa. 


THE  BRIDAL  WINE  CUP. 

(SPEaALLY  Arranged  for  this  Number.) 


Characters  and  Costumes: — Marion,  the  bride,  young  and  as 
pretty  as  possible,  in  full  bridal  costume  of  white ;  her  husband,  a 
little  older  and  as  fine  looking  as  he  can  be  made;  her  father,  a  man 
about  fifty,  gray,  portly  and  dignified,  both  in  full  dress;  his  wife, 
some  younger,  in  elaborate  toilet  of  dark  silk  en  traitu,  hair  powdered; 
three  or  six  bridesmaids — as  stage  and  other  circumstances  will  permit 
— in  one  color  if  possible  (dresses  of  cheese-cloth  are  very  pretty  in 
rose,  blue  or  sea-green — and  very  cheap)  if  not,  in  colors  that  harmon- 
ize; the  same  number  of  attendants  in  evening  dress;  two  maids  of 
honor,  about  five  years  old,  in  white,  carrying  baskets  of  flowers;  two 
pages,  about  eight  years  old  in  Lord  Fauntleroy  costume;  clergyman, 
as  spirituelle  in  appearance  as  can  be  had — powder  if  complexion  is 
dark  or  florid — should  be  smooth-faced,  wears  episcopal  gown  and 
carries  prayer-book;  guests  ad  lib,  in  the  background  and  sides  in 
groups. 

(First  tableau  is  announced  and  shown  before  the  reading  begins — 
as  the  "staging"  is  elaborate  and  should  be  carefully  done.)l 


"Pledge  with  wine,  pledge  with  wine,"  cried  the  young 
and  thoughtless  Harvey.  "Pledge  with  wine,"  ran  through 
the  bridal  party. 

The  beautiful  bride  grew  pale — the  decisive  hour  had  come 
— she  pressed  her  white  hands  together,  and  the  leaves  of  her 
bridal  wreath  trembled  on  her  pure  brow;  her  breath  came 
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quicker,  her  heart  beat  wilder.  From  her  childhood  she  had 
been  most  solemnly  opposed  to  the  use  of  all  wines  and 
liquors. 

"Yes,  Marion,  lay  aside  your  scruples  for  this  once,"  said 
the  judge  in  a  low  tone,  going  towards  his  daughter,  **the 
company  expect  it.  Do  not  so  seriously  infringe  upon  the 
rules  of  etiquette — in  your  own  house  act  as  you  please;  but 
in  mine,  for  this  once  please  me."^ 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  bridal  pair.  Marion's 
principles  were  well  known.  Harvey  had  been  a  convivialist, 
but  of  late  his  friends  noticed  the  change  in  his  manners,  the 
difference  in  his  habits — and  to-night  they  watched  him  to  see, 
as  they  sneeringly  said,  if  he  was  tied  down  to  a  woman's 
opinion  so  soon. 

Pouring  out  a  brimming  beaker,  they  held  it  with  tempting 
smiles  toward  Marion. ^  She  was  very  pale,  though  more 
composed,  and  her  hand  shook  not  as,  smiling  back,  she 
gracefully  accepted  the  crystal  tempter  and  raised  it  to  her 
lips.  But  scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  every  hand  was  ar- 
rested by  her  piercing  exclamation  of  *'0h,  how  terrible." 
**What  is  it?"  cried  one  and  all,  thronging 'together,  for  she 
had  slowly  carried  the  glass  at  arm's  length  and  was  fixedly 
regarding  it  as  though  it  were  some  hideous  object.*  "Wait," 
she  answered,  while  an  inspired  light  shone  from  her  dark 
eyes;  "wait,  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  see,"  she  added,  slowly 
pointing  one  jeweled  finger  at  the  sparkling  ruby  liquid,  "a 
sight  that  beggars  all  description,  and  yet  listen,  I  will  paint  it 
for  you  if  I  can.     It  is  a  lovely  spot;  tall  mountains,  crowned 
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with  verdure,  rise  in  awfiil  sublimity  around;  a  river  nms 
through,  and  bright  flowers  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There 
is  a  thick  warm  mist,  that  the  sun  seeks  vainly  to  pierce; 
trees,  lofty  and  beautiful,  wave  to  the  airy  motion  of  the  birds; 
but  there,  a  group  of  Indians  gather;  they  flit  to  and  fro  with 
something  like  sorrow  upon  their  dark  brow;  and  in  their 
midst  lies  a  manly  form,  but  his  cheek  how  deathly;  his  eye 
wild  with  the  fitful  fire  of  fever!  One  friend  stands  beside 
him;  nay,  I  should  say,  kneels,  for  he  is  pillowing  that  poor 
head  upon  his  breast. 

"Genius  in  ruins.  Oh!  the  high,  holy-looking  brow!  Why 
should  death  mark  it,  and  he  so  young?  Look  how  he  throws 
aside  his  dark  curls!  See  him  clasp  his  hands!  Hear  his 
thrilling  shrieks  for  life!  Mark  how  he  clutches  at  the  form  of 
his  companion,  imploring  to  be  saved.  Oh!  hear  him  call 
piteously  his  father's  name;  see  him  twine  his  fingers  together 
as  he  shrieks  for  his  sister — his  only  sister,  the  twin  of  his 
soul — weeping  for  him  in  his  distant  native  land." 

"  See!  "  she  exclaimed,  while  the  bridal  party  shrank  back, 
the  untasted  wine  trembling  in  their  faltering  grasp,  and  the 
judge  fell,  overpowered,  upon  his  seat;  "see!  his  arms  are 
lifted  to  heaven;  he  prays,  how  wildly,  for  mercy;  hot  fever 
now  rushes  through  his  veins.  The  friend  beside  him  is 
weeping;  awe-stricken,  the  dark  men  move  silently  and  leave 
the  living  and  d)ring  together." 

There  was  a  hush  in  that  princely  parlor,  broken  only  by 
what  seemed  a  smothered  sob,  from  some  manly  bosom.  The 
bride  stood  yet  upright,  with  quivering  lip,  and  tears  stealing 
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to  the  outward  edge  of  her  lashes.  Her  beautiful  arm  had  lost 
its  tension,  and  the  glass,  with  its  little  troubled  red  waves, 
came  slowly  towards  the  range  of  her  vision.  She  spoke 
again;  every  lip  was  mute.  Her  voice  was  low,  faint,  yet 
awfully  distinct;  she  still  fixed  het  sorrowful  glance  upon  the 
wine  cup.* 

"It  is  evening  now;  the  great  white  moon  is  coming  up, 
and  her  beams  lay  gently  upon  his  forehead.  He  moves  not; 
his  eyes  are  set  in  their  sockets;  dim  are  their  piercing 
glances;  in  vain  his  friend  whispers  the  name  of  father  and 
sister — death  is  there.  Death,  and  no  soft  hand,  no  gentle 
voice  to  bless  and  soothe  him.  His  head  sinks  back — one 
convulsive  shudder — he  is  dead!" 

A  groan  ran  through  the  assembly.  So  vivid  was  her  de- 
scription, so  unearthly  her  look,  so  inspired  her  manner,  that 
what  she  described  seemed  actually  to  have  taken  place  then 
and  there.  They  noticed,  also,  that  the  bridegroom  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  was  weeping. 

"Dead!"  she  repeated  again,  her  lips  quivering  faster  and* 
ittster,  and  her  voice  more  and  more  broken;  "and  there  they 
scoop  him  a  grave ;  and  there,  without  a  shroud,  they  lay  him 
down  in  the  damp,  reeking  earth — the  only  son  of  a  proud 
father,  the  idolized  brother  of  a  fond  sister.  And  he  sleeps 
to-day  in  that  distant  country,  with  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
There  he  lies — ^my  father's  son — my  own  twin  brother,  a  vic- 
tim to  this  deadly  poison.  Father,"  she  exclaimed,  turning 
suddenly,  while  the  tears  rained  down  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
"father,  shall  I  drink  the  poison  now?" 
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The  form  of  the  old  judge  was  convulsed  with  agony.  He 
raised  his  head,  but  in  a  smothered  voice  he  faltered :  *'  No, 
no,  my  child;  in  God's  name,  no." 

She  lifted  the  glittering  goblet,  and  letting  it  suddenly  fall 
to  the  floor  it  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.®  Many  a 
tearful  eye  watched  her  movements,  and  instantaneously  every 
wine-glass  was  transferred  to  the  marble  table  on  which  it  had 
been  prepared.  Then,  as  she  looked  at  the  fragments  of 
crystal,  she  turned  to  the  company,  saying:  "  Let  no  friend, 
hereafter,  who  loves  me,  tempt  me  to  peril  my  soul  for  wine. 
Not  firmer  are  the  everlasting  hills  than  my  resolve,  God  help- 
ing me,  never  to  touch  or  taste  that  terrible  poison.  And  he 
to  whom  I  have  given  my  hand;  who  watched  over  my 
brother's  dying  form  in  that  last  solemn  hour,  and  buried  the 
dear  wanderer  there  by  the  river  in  that  land  of  gold,  will,  I 
trust,  sustain  me  in  that  resolve.    Will  you  not,  my  husband?" 

His  glistening  eyes,  his  sad,  sweet  smile  was  her  answer. 

The  judge  left  the  room,  and  when  an  hour  later  he  re- 
turned, and  with  a  more  subdued  manner,  took  part  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  bridal  guests,  no  one  could  fail  to  read 
that  he,  too,  had  determined  to  banish  the  enemy  for  once  and 
forever  from  his  princely  rooms. 


TABLEAUX. 

1.  Bridal   party  in  foreground,  ceremony  in   process;  maids  of 
honor  and  pages  in  front. 

2.  Supper  table  at  left,  near  which  stands  the  Judge  and  in  center 
of  foreground  the  bride,  who  looks  at  her  father;  others  in  groups. 

3.  One  of  the  attendants  handing  a  wine-glass  (by  all  means  filled 
with  cold  tea,  or  fruit  juice)  to  Marion,  on  whom  all  eyes  are  fixed. 
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4.  Glass  in  extended  right  hand,  pointing  to  it  with  index  finger 
of  left. 

5.  Guests  seem  transfixe'd  with  interest  in  the  recital  and  Marion's 
glass  has  been  brought  nearer  to  herself. 

6.  The  bride  has  advanced  to  the  front  (so  as  not  to  spatter  the 
others — and  must  have  practiced  sufficiently  not  to  spatter  her  own 
gown)  and  in  the  instant  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  she  dashes  the 
wine-glass  to  the  floor.  If  this  tableau  is  shown  a  si^econd  time,  a 
second  wine-glass  must  be  sacrificed. 


GRANDMA'S  MINUET. 

Grandma  told  me  all  about  it; 

Told  me  so  I  couldn't  doubt  it, 

How  she  danced  —  my  grandma  danced- 

Long  ago. 
How  she  held  her  pretty  head, 
How  her  dainty  skirt  she  spread, 
How  she  turned  her  littie  toes  ^^• 
Smiling  little  human  rose ! 

Long  ago. 

Grandma's  hair  was  bright  and  sunny, 
Dimpled  cheek,  too  —  ah,  how  funny  I 
Really,  quite  a  pretty  girl. 

Long  ago. 
Bless  her!     Why,  she  wears  a  cap, 
Grandma  does,  and  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day;  and  yet 
Grandma  danced  a  minuet, 

Long  ago. 
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Now  she  sits  there  rocking,  rocking. 
Always  knitting  grandpa's  stocking^ 
(Every  girl  was  taught  to  knit 

Long  ago); 
Yet  her  figure  is  so  neat, 
I  can  almost  see  her  now 
Bending  to  her  partner's  bow  ^ 

Long  ago. 

Grandma  says  our  modem  jumping. 
Hopping,  rushing,  whirling,  bumping, 
Would  have  shocked  the  gentlefolk 

Long  ago. 
No  — r  they  moved  with  stately  grace^ 
Everything  in  proper  place; 
Gliding  slowly  forward,  then 
Slowly  courtesying  back  again  ^ 

Long  ago. 

Modem  ways  are  quite  alarming, 
Grandma  says ;  but  boys  were  charming — 
Girls  and  boys,  I  mean,  of  course — 

Long  ago. 
Bravely  modest,  grandly  shy — 
What  if  all  of  us  should  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  their  graceful  minuet, 

Long  ago? 
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With  the  minuet  in  fashion, 
Who  could  fly  into  a  passion  ? 
All  would  wear  the  calm  they  wore 

Long  ago. 
In  time  to  come,  if  I  perchance 
Should  tell  my  grandchild  of  our  dance 
I  should  really  like  to  say: 
**We  did,  dear,  in  some  such  way 

Long  ago.*' 

MOVING  TABLEAUX  WITH  PIANO  OBLIGATO, 
(Specially  arranged  for  Preston  Llbraiy.) 

The  music  continues  through  the  entire  reading  and  should  be  very 
soft,  player  and  piano  may  be  hidden.  A  child  eight  or  ten  years 
old  will  often  be  found  who  can  take  the  part  gracefully  and  keep 
time  to  the  music,  but  if  not,  get  a  young  lady — as  the  beauty  of  the 
tableaux  depends  largely  upon  the  dancing.  The  dress  should  be 
white  and  simple. 

The  Grandmother  sits  in  the  background,  in  ordinary  makeup  for 
old  lady.  The  words  suggest  the  appropriate  tableaux  at  the  places 
indicated. 


ABOU   BEN   ADHEM. 


BY  Leigh  Hunt. 


(ABKANGED  for  AN  ILLUSTRATED  RBADING  WITH  THRBB  TaBLRAUX  ) 

"Abou  Ben  Adhem,  may  his  tribe  increase, 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
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An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold.  ^ 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  the  vision  in  the  room,  he  said: 

'What  writest  thou?*  The  Angel  raised  its  head 

And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 

Answered:  *The  names  of  those  that  love  the  Lord/^ 

'And  is  mine  one?*     'Nay,  not  so,' 

Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low 

But  cheerily  still:  *I  pray  thee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.' 

The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished,  but  the  next  night 

Appeared  with  a  great,  wakening  light. 

Showing  the  names  of  those  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed. 

And  lo,  Abou  Ben  Adhem's  led  all  the  rest!"  ^ 


Characters  and  Costumes  : — Abou  Ben  Adhem,  on  a  couch  over 
which  an  oriental  spread  is  thrown.  (If  the  genuine  article  is  not  to 
be  had,  substitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant  coloring  obtainable.)  He 
should  be  large  and  dark-skinned,  head  enveloped  in  turban  of  bright 
colored  cloth  or  pure  white.  Angel,  tall  blonde;  must  be  blonde,  even 
if  golden  wig  has  to  be  rented  or  made  of  yellow  Germantown  yam ; 
face  and  arms  freely  powdered ;  hair  hangs  loosely  and  shows  for  all 
it  is  worth ;  draping  is  done  most  easily  by  means  of  two  sheets  (old, — 
new  ones  are  too  stiflf  to  form  graceful  folds)  as  follows:  over  the 
ordinary  underclothing,  which  must  be  sleeveless  so  far  as  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  is  concerned,  fold  over  a  corner  to  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  place  folded  part  over  the  chest,  pinning  drapery  to  each 
shoulder,  letting  it  fall  easily  and  full  to  floor,  even  trailing ;  do  the 
same  with  the  second  sheet,  using  it  to  drape  the  back  of  the  angel  (?) 
pinning  both  under  the  arms  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  free  use,  nor  to  cover  below  the  elbow ;  a  white  or  silver  cord 
and  tassel  is  tied  loosely  in  front  just  below  the  waist  line,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  drapery  above  to  fall  in  folds  over  the  girdle; 
the  wings  must  not  be  ^stingy''  nor  set  too  high  on  the  shoulders. 
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mast  nearly  touch  floor  (see  directions,  p.  6,  for  making)  and  are 
pinned  in  place  before  the  second  sheet  is  draped ;  a  silver  band  of  paste- 
board covered  with  paper  with  a  star  in  front  confines  the  hair  ever 
so  slightly. 

The  **book  of  gold*'  is  any  large  book  covered  with  gilt  Pftper. 

The  scroll  containing'** the  names  of  those  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed"  is  made  of  blank  white  paper,  two  and  a  half  by  five  feet, 
paste-hemmed  edge  of  one  inch  on  sides  and  lower  end,  the  upper  end 
pasted  on  a  round  stick  of  light  wood  (the  writer  has.  used  a  curtain 
roller  or  broom  handled  and  the  name  Abou  Ben  Adhem  in  large  gilt 
letters  pasted  about  a  foot  from  the  top.  The  **odds  and  ends"  of  gilt 
paper  that  are  left  from  this  cutting  may  be  used  to  simulate  the  other 
names  further  down  upon  the  scroll,  only  Abou's  being  intended  as 
readable. 

The  light  for  these  tableaux  should  be  as  yellow  and  mellow  as 
possible — and  in  the  writer's  opinion  nothing  is  so  good  for  obtaining 
this  effect  as  kerosene  lamps  used  abundantly,  as  foot-lights,  on 
brackets,  and  wherever  a  place  may  be  found  for  one — with  shades  of 
yellow  tissue  paper  thrown  over  plain  white  porcelain  or  glass  ones  on 
aa  many  of  the  lamps  as  can  be  dressed  in  this  way.  Gas  is  next  best — 
but  electric  light  is  too  white.  See  ''Directions,"  p.  6,  for  making 
foot-lights.) 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Sitting-room  scene;  couch  at  right  of  center  of  foreground, 
head  pointing  toward  left  and  a  little  back.  Desk  or  table  at  con- 
venient distance  on  left,  where  angel  writes,  facing  the  dreamer,  who 
has  raised  his  head  and  watches  intently,  resting  it  on  his  hand. 
Angel's  look  is  toward  the  book  of  gold. 

2.  Same  as  preceding,  except  that  Angel's  head  is  raised  while 
speaking,  and  she  looks  at  Abou. 

3.  Angel  stands,  holding  scroll  so  that  both  audience  and  Abou 
may  see  and  read  his  name. 
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EASTER  EXERCISE. 

LONGPBLLOW*S  '*KlNG  ROBBBT  OF  SlOLY"  IlLUSTBATID  WITH  TABLEAUX. 


BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "PBBSTON  PAPBBS. 


(The  following  is  designed  for  a  high-school  or  academy  entertain' 
ment. — Author.) 

Only  *'cae"  lines  from  the  well-known  poem  are  given.  The  reader 
should  stand  in  front  of  the  drawn  curtain,  reading  during  arrange- 
ment of  stage  for  scenic  illustration.  Everj^hing  must  be  in  rettdituss 
for  prompt  and  silent  changes  from  one  tableau  to  another,  that  the 
poem  may  be  <*  illustrated/*  not  spoiled.  The  entire  poem  should  be 
read —  the  tableaux  shown  at  the  cue. 

("cue"  line.") 

"On  St.  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat, 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat." 

1.  Stage  represents  church,  with  dim  lights ;  at  left  altar,  priests 
chanting;  at  right,  king  and  retinue  in  pews.  Altar  may  be  fashioned 
from  upturned  box,  over  which  showy  table-spread  is  thrown;  railing 
may  be  made  by  turning  chairs  of  one  pattern,  with  backs  toward 
pews;  king's  crown  of  pasteboard  covered  with  gilt  paper;  loose  robe 
of  any  soft,  brilliant  color;  ermine  can  be  made  from  sneets  of  cotton 
wadding  cut  in  strips  three  or  four  inches  wide  having  black  spots  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  tapering  from  half  inch  wide  to  round  point ; 
courtiers'  costumes  brilliant  with  gilt  and  tinsel. 

"And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 
Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep." 

2.  Same  scene;  lights  dimmer;  music  softer  and  more  monotonous 
— King  sleeping. 

"  The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and  walls — 
As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls." 

3.  Same,  but  with  lights  all  extinguished  save  one  or  two  dimly 
Imming;   king  alone,  near  door  at  extreme  right. 
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'<  King  Robeif  s  self,  in  features^  form,  and  height. 
But  all  transfigured  by  angelic  light.'' 

4.  Banquet  room  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  palace;  table  elegantly 
equipped  with  damask,  glass  (the  more  beautiful  color  the  better), 
silver,  flowers,  etc.,  people  standing  in  groups;  king's  counterpart  on 
dais  in  background;  real  king  in  foreground,  side  to  audience,  staring 
at  his  "other  self." 

"And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape, 
Shivering  and  chattering,  sat  the  wretched  ape." 

5.  Barren  dark  room ;  straw  bed  in  further  corner,  with  king  sit- 
ting thereon  in  plain  dark  robe,  disheveled  hair,  wonder  in  face,  and 
attitude.  Ape  may  be  omitted,  or  <<made  to  order"  of  dark  clotli,  on 
wooden  chair  or  stool  in  opposite  comer. 

"  He  heard  the  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heavenward." 

6.  Same  scene ;  but  king  kneels,  facing  audience. 

"Across  these  stones,  that  lead  the  way  to  heaven. 
Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  be  shriven." 

7.  King  Robert  in  the  foreground  in  same  garments,  bowed  head, 
hands  crossed  on  breast,  standing;  Angel  King  on  throne  in  back- 
ground. (Throne  may  be  improvised  from  big  old-fashioned  sofa,  or 
two  large  chairs  without  arms,  having  handsome  spread  thrown  over 
it,  with  showy  rug  in  front.) 

'^  Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  smgle  string; 
'  I  am  the  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King.' '' 
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DRAFTED. 

A  Mbmorial  Day  Pobm,  Illustratbd  with  Moving  Tablbaui. 


Arbangbd  by  thb  Author  op  "  Preston  Papers." 


I. 
What?   Drafted?   My  Harry!   Why  man,  't  is  a  boy  at  his 

books, 
No  taller,  I'm  sure,  than  your  Annie;   as  delicate,  too,  in  his 

looks. 
Why  it  seems  but  a  day  since  he  helped  mfe,  girl-like,  in  my 

kitchen,  at  tasks. 
He  draftedl   Great  God !    Can  it  be  that  our  President  knows 

what  he  asks  ? 

II. 
He  never  could  wrestle,  this  boy,  though  in  spirit  as  brave  as 

the  best. 
Narrow-chested,  a  little,  you  notice ,   like  him  who  has  long 

been  at  rest. 
Too  slender  for  over-much  study;   why  his  teacher  has  made 

him  to-day 
Go  out  with  his  ball,  on  the  common ;   and  you've  drafted  a 

child  at  his  play  I 

in. 
"  Not  a  patriot ? "   Fie!    Did  I  whimper  when  Robert  stood 

up  with  his  gun 
And  the  hero-blood  chafed  in  his  forehead,  the  evening  we 

heard  of  Bull  Run? 
Pointing  his  finger  at  Harry,  but  turning  his  face  to  the  wall, 
"There's  a  staff  growing  up  for  your  age,  Mother/'  said 

Robert,  "if  I  am  to  fall." 
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IV. 

"Eighteen?"   Oh,  I  know;   and  yet  narrowly.     Just  a  wee 

babe  on  the  day 
When  his  father  got  up  from  his  sick  bed,  and  cast  his  last 

ballot  for  Clay. 
Proud  of  his  boy  and  his  ticket,  said  he,  **A  new  morsel  of 

fame 
We'll  lay  on  the  candidate's  altar ; "   and  christened  the  child 

with  that  name. 

V. 

O,  what  have  I  done,  a  weak  woman?    In  what  have  I 

meddled  with  harm 
(Troubling  God  only  for  sunshine  and  rain,  on  my  rough  little 

farm) 
That  my  ploughshares  are  beaten  to  swords,  and  sharpened 

before  my  eyes — 
That  my  tears  must  cleanse  a  foul   nation,  my  lamb  be  a 

sacrifice? 

VI. 

Oh,  I  know  there's  a  country  to  save,  man;   and  'tis  true 

there  is  no  appeal. 
But  did  God  see  my  boy's  name,  lying  the  uppermost  one  in 

the  wheel? 
Five  stalwart  sons  has  my  neighbor,  and  never  the  lot  upon  one! 
Are  these  things  Fortune's  caprices,  or  is  it  God's  will  that  is 

done? 
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VII. 

Are  the  others  too  precious  for  resting  when  Robert  is  taking 

his  rest 
With  the  pictured  face  of  young  Annie,  lying  over  the  rent  in 

his  breast  ? 
Too  tender  for  parting  with  sweethearts?     To  fair  to   be 

crippled  or  scarred  ? 
My  boy !  Thank  God  for  these  tears — I  was  growing  so  bitter 

and  hard! 

VIII. 

Now  read  me  a  page  from  the  Book,  Harry,  that  goes  in  your 

knapsack  to-night, 
Of  the  Eye  that  sees  when  the  sparrow  grows  weary  and 

falters  in  flight. 
Talk  of  something  that's  nobler  than  living ;  of  a  Love  that  is 

higher  than  mine ; 
And  a  Faith  that  has  planted  its  banners  where  the  heavenly 

camp-fires  shine. 

IX. 

Talk  of  Something  that  tenderly  watches,  while  the  shadows 
glide  down  in  the  yard, 

That  shall  go  with  my  soldier  to  battle — and  stand,  with  my 
picket,  on  guard. 

Spirits  of  loving  and  lost  ones !  Watch  softly  o'er  Harry  to- 
night— 

For  to-morrow  he  goes  forth  to  battle!  Arm  him  for  Freedom 
and  Right. 
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(The  effectiveness  of  the  above  poem  will  depend  mainl j  upon  the 
reading.  The  words  are  a  constant  outburst  of  emotions  that  find  re- 
lief only  in  vocal  expression — and  unless  the  reader  can  fully  enter  mto 
sympathy  with  the  various  feelings  displayed  by  the  widowed  mother 
when  she  learns  that  her  only  remaining  son  is  drafted,  its  rare  quali- 
ties will  be  lost  on  the  audience.  The  tableaux  are  but  a  mere  ac- 
companiment.) 

SUGGESTIONS. 

FirsL  Sianxa,  Scene.  Ordinary  sitting-room;  lady  in  widow's 
weeds,  knitting  near  table — having  books,  papers  and  work  on  it— in 
center  of  foreground.  She  rises  to  greet  army  officer  in  uniform,  who 
enters  at  left,  carrying  hat  in  left  hand,  and  in  his  right,  official  paper 
which  he  passes  to  lady  who  reads  and  turns  to  him  as  the  reader  (who 
is  concealed)  pronounces  the  first  words.  Her  face  expresses  surprise 
and  incredulity  during  first  half  of  first  line ;  then  expostulation  and 
entreaty.  At  the  words:  **Great  God,''  she  drops  back  into  her 
chair,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought. 

Second  Stansui,  Without  rising,  she  again  turns  to  the  officer,  and 
argues  the  case  with  special  resistance  on  the  last  half  of  the  last  line. 

T^rd  Sfanza,  She  is  roused  to  dispute  the  officer's  charge  that  she 
is  not  a  patriot,  and  there  is  defiance  in  her  attitude  as  she  calls  up 
the  memory  of  Robert's  enlisting. 

Fourth  Stansui.  Her  manner  changes  as  her  recollection  goes  back 
to  Harry's  babyhood,  and  she  grows  tender  in  the  thoughts  of  her 
dead  husband. 

Fifth  SiafUM,  Reflecting  on  what  seems  great  injustice,  her  head 
bowed  on  her  hand. 

Sixth  Stansui,  She  turns  her  face  to  the  officer  again,  to  answer  his  ar- 
guments, her  face  first  expressing  the  helplessness  she  feels,  then  doubt. 

Seventh  Stan%a,  Still  addressing  the  officer  she  becomes  hard  in  her 
despair.  At  the  words  ''My  boy"  she  turns  from  the  officer,  holds  out 
both  arms  to  Harry,  who  has  just  entered  from  rear  and  advances  to 
meet  his  mother,  who  embraces  him,  weeping.  Officer  retires  slowly 
and  quietly,  from  rear,  wiping  his  eyes.  Harry  brings  a  low  stool  and 
sits  upon  it,  his  elbow  on  his  mother's  chair — she  caressing  him. 

Eighth  Stanza.  Harry  takes  big  Bible  from  table  and  turns  leaves 
slowly,  until  he  finds  what  he  wants.  Mother  leans  back  in  chair, 
with  closed  eyes,  one  hand  on  Harry;  countenance  calm,  expressing 
resignation. 

Ninth  Stanza.  Harry  kneels  near  mother,  who,  in  last  two  lines, 
with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  face  makes  her  petition.  Curtain  falls 
on  this  tableau,  after  the  last  word  of  the  poem. 
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AN  ORDER  FOR  A  PICTURE. 


BY  AucB  Gary. 


(Tableaux  Illustrating  This  Poem.  Arbangbd  EspaaALLv  for 
THE  "  Preston  Library.") 

Only  the  *<ciie"  lines  are  given  for  each  tableau,  the  well-known 
poem  being  found  in  various  collections,  and  space  forbidding  an 
entire  reprint. 

Characters  and  Costumes :— The  old  man,  who  is  speaking;  the 
artist,  who  may  be  a  young  man,  in  sack  coat  or  cardigan  jacket,  with 
fez  or  smoking  cap;  the  mother  in  quaint  old  style  dress,  hair  parted 
on  forehead;  two  small  boys  in  roundabout  and  long  pants,  such  as 
were  worn  thirty  years  ago. 

TABLEAUX. 

First  sctfUj  cue  lines : 

<<0  good  painter,  tell  me  true, 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw?" 

Artist's  studio ;  pictures  on  walls  and  easels ;  bric-a-brac  on  what- 
not or  chiffonier ;  artist  paints  at  easel  in  center  front  of  platform,  side 
face  to  audience;  customer  enters  from  left,  hat  in  hand,  facing 
auctience,  looking  earnestly  at  artist. 

Second  scene ^  cue  line : 

"At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee." 

Sitting  room,  rather  plainly  furnished  with  old  style  chairs,  sofa^ 
etc.;  mother  at  left  of  front  center;  boys  standing  at  her  knee, 
grouped  with  three-quarter  faces  toward  the  audience ;  mother  looking 
very  grave ;  boy  having  bird's  nest  stands  so  that  nest  may  be  seen. 

Third  scene.    Studio  again. 
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MY  SISTER'S   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(Adaptbd  and  Abridged  Expressly  for  this  Publication— with  Tableaux 
Arranged  by  the  Author  of  "Preston  Papers.") 


Characters  : — Geordic,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old ;  Miss  Wat- 
son and  Geordie's  three  sisters,  all  fashionable  young  ladies;  a  foppish 
young  man,  a  clerk,  with  an  exceedingly  long  mustache;  Peters,  red- 
haired  and  freckled;  Mr.  Courtenay,  a  lawyer,  who  carries  his  head 
away  up  in  the  air. 

To-day  I  was  let  set  up  in  a  arm-chair,  tucked  up  in  a 
quilt. ^  I  soon  got  tired  o'  that,  so  I  ast  Betty  to  git  me  a 
glass  o'  ice  water  to  squench  my  thirst,  an'  when  she  was  gone 
I  cut  an'  run,  an'  went  into  Susan's  room  to  look  at  all  them 
.photographs  of  nice  young  men  she's  got  there  in  her  bureau 
drawer. 

The  girls  was  all  down  in  the  parlor,  'cos  Miss  Watson  had 
come  to  call.  Betty  she  come  a  huntin'  of  me,  but  I  hid  in 
the  closet  behind  a  ole  hoop-skirt.  I  come  out  when  she  went 
down  stairs,  an'  had  a  real  good  time.  Some  o'  them  photo- 
graphs was  written  on  the  back  like  this: 

"Conseated  fop ! " 

"Oh,  ain't  he  sweet?" 

"A  perfick  darling." 

"What  a  mouth  1" 

"Portrait  of  a  donkey! " 

I  kep  about  two  dozen  o'  them  I  knew,  to  have  some  fun 
when  I  get  well — 'n'  then  shut  the  drawer,  so's  Sue  would  n't 
know  the/s  took. 

I  could  n't  bear  to  go  back  to  that  nasty  room,  I  was  so , 
tired  of  it,  'n'  I  thot  I'd  pass  my  time  playin'  I's  a  young  lady. 
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I  found  a  lot  o'  little  curls  in  the  buro,  wich  I  stuck  on  all 
around  my  forehead  with  a  bottle  o'  mewsilage.  Then  I  seen 
some  red  stuff  on  a  sawser,  wich  I  rubbed  onto  my  cheeks.^ 

Wen  I  was  all  fixed  up  I  slid  down  the  bannisters,  plump 
agin  Miss  Watson,  wot  was  a  say  in'  good-by  to  my  sisters. 
Such  a  hollerin'  as  they  made! 

Miss  Watson  she  turned  me  to  the  light,  an'  sez  she,  as 
sweet  as  pie:  ''Geordie,  where  did  you  get  them  pretty  red 
cheeks?" 

Susan  she  made  a  sign,  but  I  did  n't  pay  no  'tention  to  it. 

"I  found  some  red  stuff  in  Sue's  buro,"  sez  I — 'n'  she 
smiled  kind  o'  hateful  'n'  said : 

*'0-o-o-h!  "3 

Wich  my  sister  says  she  is  a  awful  gossip,  wot  'U  tell  all  over 
town  that  they  paint,  wich  they  don't,  'cause  that  stuff  was 
just  to  make  red  roses  on  card-board,  wich  is  all  right. 

Sue  was  so  mad  she  boxed  my  ears. 

"Aha,  Missy,"  sez  I  to  myself,  *'  you  don't  guess  about 
them  photographs  wot  I  took  out  o'  your  buro ! " 

Some  folks  think  little  boys'  ears  are  made  o'  purpose  to  be 
boxed — my  sisters  do.  If  they  knew  how  it  riled  me  up 
they  'd  be  more  careful. 

I  laid  low — ^but  beware  to-morrow. 

This  morning  they  let  me  come  down  to  breakfast. 

I've  got  all  those  pictures  in  my  pockets,  you  bet  your  sweet 
life. 

**  Wot  makes  your  pockets  stick  out  so?"  ast  Lily,  when  I 
was  a  waiting  a  chance  to  slip  out  un-be-known. 
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"Oh,  things,"  sez  I — *n'  she  laughed. 

I  got  off  down  town,  an'  had  piles  o'  fun.  I  called  on  every 
one  o'  them  aboriginals  of  them  photographs. 

"Hello,  Geordie!  Well  agen?"  said  the  first  feUer  I 
stopped  to  see. 

Oh,  my!  when  I  get  big  enuff  I  hope  my  mustaches  won't 
be  waxed  like  his  'n!  He's  in  a  store,  'n'  I  got  him  to  give  me 
a  ^ice  cravat,  'n'  he  ast  me,  "Was  my  sisters  well?"  so  I 
fished  out  his  photograph  and  gave  it  to  him. 

It  was  the  one  that  had  "Conseated  Fop"  written  on  the 
back.  The  girls  had  drawed  his  mustaches  out  twict  as  long 
with  a  pencil,  'n'  made  him  smile  all  acrost  his  face.  He  got 
as  red  as  fire,  'n'  then  he  scowled  at  me.* 

"Who  did  that,  you  little  rascal?"  "I  guess  the  spirits 
done  it "  I  said,  as  onest  as  a  owl — 'n'  then  went  away  real 
quick  'cause  he  looked  mad. 

The  next  place  I  come  to  was  a  grocery  store,  where  a 
nuther  young  man  lived.  He  had  red  hair,  an'  freckles,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  hisself  a  beauty.     I  said : 

"Hello,  Peters!" 

He  said:  "  The  same  yourself.  Master  George.  Do  you 
like  raisins  ?     Help  yourself." 

Boys  wot  has  three  pretty  sisters  allers  does  get  treated 
well,  I  notiss.  I  took  a  big  handful  o'  raisins,  'n'  a  few  pea- 
nuts, 'n'  sot  on  the  couhter  eating  'em,  till  all  at  onst,  as  if  I 
jest  tho't  of  it,  I  took  out  his  photograph  an'  squinted  at  it, 
an  sez: 

"  I  do  declare  it  looks  like  you." 
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"Let's  see  it,"  sez  he. 

I  would  n't  for  a  long  time,  then  I  gave  it  to  him.  The  girh 
had  made  freckles  all  over  it.  This  was  the  one  they  wrote 
on  its  back  :  "  He  ast  me,  but  I  would  n't  have  him."  They  'd 
painted  his  hair  as  red  as  a  rooster's  comb.  He  got  quite  pale 
when  he  seen  it  clost.* 

"It's  a  burning  shame"  sez  I,  "for  them  young  ladies  to 
make  fun  o'  their  bows." 

"Clear  out,"  sez  Peters. 

I  grabbed  a  nuther  bunch  o'  raisins  'n'  quietly  disappeared. 
I  tell  you  he  was  wrathy. 

Mister  Courtenay  he's  a  lawyer  'n'  got  a  offis  on  the  square 
by  the  court-house.  I  knew  him  very  well,  'cos  he  comes  to 
our  house  offen.  He's  a  awful  queer  lookin'  chap,  an'  so  stuck 
up  you'd  think  he  was  tryin'  to  see  if  the  moon  was  made  o' 
green  cheese,  like  folks  says  it  is,  the  way  he  keeps  his  nose 
up  in  the  air.  He's  got  a  deep,  deep  voice — way  down  in  hus 
boots.  My  heart  beat  wen  I  got  in  there,  I  was  that  fright- 
ened ;  but  I  was  bound  to  see  the  fun  out,  so  I  ast  him : 

"  Is  the  '  What  is  It'  on  exabishun  to-day?" 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  ?  "   sez  he,  a  lookin'  down  at  me. 

"  Sue  said  if  I  would  come  to  your  offis  I  would  see  wot 
this  is  the  picture  of,"  sez  I — ^given'  him  his  own  photograph 
inscribed  "  The  Wonderful  What  is  It." 

It's  awful  funny  to  see  their  faces  wen  they  look  at  their 
own  cards. 

In  about  a  minute  he  up  with  his  foot — ^which  I  dodged 
just  in  time.® 
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Well,  sir,  I  give  them  cards  all  back  afore  dinner  time.  I 
expect  there  '11  be  a  row.  I've  laughed  myself  almost  to  fits 
thinkin'  of  the  feller  wot  I  give  the  "Portrait  of  a  Donkey" 
to.     He  looked  so  cress-fallen.     I  do  believe  he  cried. 

Wen  I  got  home  they  wuz  teazin'  ma  to  let  'em  give  a  party 
next  week.  I  don't  beheve  one  o'  them  young  men  '11  come 
to  it;  the  girls  have  give  'em  dead  away.  I  don't  care,  worth 
a  cent.  Wot  for  makes  'em  box  my  ears  'f  they  want  me  to 
be  good  to  'em? 

TABLEAUX. 

1.  Boy's  room.     Geordie  in  an  arm-chair  wrapped  in  a  quilt. 

2.  Girls'  room.  Geordie,  fixed  up  as  described,  stands  in  center 
of  foreground — grinning  self-consciously. 

3.  Parlor.  Miss  Watson  and  Geordie  in  foreground,  side  face  to 
audience ;  sisters  scattered  in  rear  and  at  sides. 

4.  Clothing  store;  counters,  shelves,  etc.,  may  be  simulated  by 
tables,  boxes  and  what-nots,  on  which  clothing  may  be  piled.  Clerk 
and  Geordie  in  front,  clerk  scowling — Geordie  as  innocent  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  look. 

5.  Grocery  store.  Boxes  and  barrels  standing  around,  Geordie 
sitting  on  one  and  just  in  the  act  of  handing  the  picture  to  Peters. 

6.  Lawyer's  office.  Desk  and  chairs  in  rear  and  side  of  room. 
Table  with  books  at  opposite  side.  Lawyer  at  right  and  Geordie  at 
left  of  center,  the  former  in  the  act  of  administering  a  kick,  which 
Geordie  wards  off  with  his  hand. 
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THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 


Francis  Coppbe. 

flLLUSTKATID  BY  TABLEAUX  ARRANGED  EXPRBSSLY   FOR  THB  PBBSTON  UnASY 

BY  THB  Author  of  "  Preston  Papbrs.") 

Charactrrs  and  Costumes  :— Irene  in  Nnn's  dress,  with  silver 
cross,  and  ring,  as  suggested  in  the  poem ;  she  should  be  tall,  slight, 
and  pale,  with  black  hair — which  is  covered  by  a  white  wig  for  the 
last  tableau ;  the  wounded  officer,  in  regimentals  for  first  tableau,  on 
a  cot  lUfter  that  (any  soldier  uniform  with  gilt  lace  and  epaulettes  will 
do ;)  the  valet,  an  old  man  in  servants'  livery ;  the  doctor,  in  a  busi- 
ness suit;  the  postman,  in  uniform,  with  mail-bag. 


Soon  as  her  lover  to  the  war  had  gone, 
Without  or  tears  or  common-place  despair, 
Irene  de  Grandfief,  a  maiden  pure 
And  noble-minded,  reassumed  the  garb 
That  at  the  convent  she  had  worn — ^black  dress 
With  narrow  pelerine — and  the  small  cross 
In  silver  at  her  breast;    her  piano  closed, 
Her  jewels  put  away — all  save  one  ring, 
Gift  of  the  Viscount  Roger  on  that  eve 
In  the  past  spring-time  when  he  had  left  her, 
Bidding  farewell,  and  from  Irene's  brow 
Culling  one  silken  tress,  that  he  might  wear  it 
In  gold  medallion  close  upon  his  heart.^ 
Without  delay  or  hindrance,  in  the  ranks 
He  took  a  private's  place.     What  that  war  was 
Too  well  is  known. 

Impassible,  and  speaking 
Seldom  as  might  be  of  her  absent  lover. 
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Irene  daily,  at  a  certain  hour. 
Watched  at  her  window  till  the  postman  came 
Down  o'er  the  hiU  along  the  public  road. 
His  mail-bag  at  his  back.^     If  he  passed  by, 
Nor  any  letter  left,  she  turned  away 
Stifling  a  long-drawn  sigh;  and  that  was  all. 

Then  came  the  siege  of  Paris — ^hideous  time! 
Spreading  through  France  as  gangrene  spreads,  invasion 
Drew  near  Irene's  chateau.     In  vain  the  priest 
And  the  old  doctor,  in  their  evening  talk, 
Grouped  with  the  family  around  the  hearth, 
Death  for  their  constant  theme  before  her  took. 

No  sad  foreboding  could  that  young  heart  know. 
Roger  at  Metz  was,  with  his  regiment,  safe. 
At  the  last  date  unwounded.     He  was  living; 
He  must  be  living;  she  was  sure  of  that. 
Thus  by  her  faith,  in  faithful  love  sustained, 
Counting  her  beads,  she  waited,  waited  on. 

Wakened  one  morning,  with  a  start,  she  heard 
In  the  far  copses  of  the  park  shots  fired 
In  quick  succession.     'Twas  the  enemy! 
She  would  be  brave  as  Roger.     So  she  blushed 
At  hei  own  momentary  fear;  then  calm 
As  though  the  incident  a  trifle  were. 
Her  toilet  made ;   and,  having  duly  said 
Her  daily  prayer,  not  leaving  out  one  Ave, 
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Down  to  the  drawing-room  as  usual  went, 
A  smile  upon  her  lips. 

It  had,  indeed, 
Been  a  mere  skirmish — that,  and  nothing  more. 
Thrown  out  as  scouts,  a  few  Bavarian  soldiers 
Had  been  abruptly,  by  our  Franc-Tireurs, 
Surprised  and  driven  off.     They  had  picked  up 
Just  at  that  moment,  where  the  fight  had  been, 
A  wounded  officer — Bavarian  was  he — 
Shot  through  the  neck.     And  when  they  brought  him  in. 
That  tall  young  man,  all  pale,  eyes  closed,  and  bleeding. 
Stretched  on  a  mattress — without  sigh  or  shudder 
Irene  had  him  carefully  borne  up 
Into  the  room  by  Roger  occupied 
When  he  came  wooing  there. ^     Then,  while  they  put 
The  wounded  man  to  bed,  she  carried  out 
Herself  his  vest  and  cloak  all  black  with  blood; 
Bade  the  old  valet  wear  an  air  less  glum. 
And  stir  himself  with  more  alacrity; 
And,  when  the  wound  was  dressed,  lent  aid, 
As  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
With  her  own  hands.** 

Evening  came  on  apajce 
Bringing  the  doctor.     When  ne  saw  the  man 
A  strange  expression  flitted  o'er  his  face. 
As  to  himself  he  muttered:     **  Yes,  flushed  cheek; 
Pulse  beating  much  too  high.     If  possible 
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I  must  arrest  the  fever.     This  prescription 
Very  oft  succeeds.    But  some  one  must  take  note 
Of  the  oncoming  fits;    must  watch  till  mom. 
And  tend  him  closely." 

"Doctor,  I  am  here." 
"Not  you,  young  lady!     Service  such  as  this 


One  of  your  valets  can" 

"No,  doctor,  No! 
Roger  perchance  may  be  a  prisoner  yonder, — 
Hurt,  ill.     If  he  such  tending  should  require 
As  does  this  officer,  I  would  he  had 
A  German  woman  for  his  nurse." 

"So  be  it," 
Answered  the  doctor,  offering  her  his  hand. 
"Give  him  the  potion  four  times  every  hour 
I  will  return  to  judge  of  its  effects 
At  daylight."^     Then  he  went  his  way,  and  left 
Irene  to  her  office  self-imposed. 

Scarcely  a  minute  had  she  been  in  charge, 
When  the  Bavarian,  to  Irene  turning, 
With  eye  half-opened  looked  at  her  and  spoke. 
"This  doctor,"  said  he  "thought  I  was  asleep, 
But  I  heard  every  word.     I  thank  you,  lady; 
I  thank  you  from  my  very  inmost  heart — 
Less  for  myself  than  for  her  sake,  to  whom 
You  would  restore  me,  and  who  there  at  home 
Awaits  me." 
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"Hush,"  she  said,  "Sleep  if  you  can 
Do  not  excite  yourself.     Your  life  depends 
On  perfect  quiet." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "No! 
I  must  at  once  unload  me  of  a  secret 
That  weighs  upon  me.     la  promise  made, 
And  I  would  keep  it.     Death  may  be  at  hand."^ 
"Speak,  then,"  Irene  said  "and  ease  your  soul." 

"The  war, oh,  what  an  infamy  is  war! 

It  was  last  month,  by  Metz,  'twas  my  ill  fate 

To  kill  a  Frenchman."     She  turned  pale,  and  lowered 

The  lamp-light  to  conceal  it.*^     He  continued : 

"We  were  sent  forward  to  surprise  a  cottage. 
Strengthened  and  held  by  some  of  yours.     We  did 
As  hunters  do  when  stalking  game.     The  night 
Was  clouded.     Silent,  arms  in  hand,  in  force. 
Along  the  poplar-bordered  path  we  crept 
Up  to  the  French  post.     I,  first,  drove  my  saber 
Into  the  soldiers'  back  who  sentry  stood 
Before  the  door.     He  fell,  nor  gave  the  alarm. 
We  took  the  cottage,  putting  to  the  sword 
Every  soul  there." 

Irene  with  her  hands 
Covered  her  eyes. 
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''  Disgusted  with  such  carnage. 
Loathing  such  scene,  I  stepped  into  the  air. 
Just  then  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds  and  showed  me 
There  at  my  feet  a  soldier  on  the  ground 
Writhing,  the  rattle  in  his  throat.     Twas  he, 
The  sentry  whom  my  saber  had  transpierced. 
Touched  with  compassion  sudden  and  supreme, 
I  stopped,  to  offer  him  a  helping  hand — 
But,  with  choked  voice,  '  It  is  too  late,'  he  said, 

I  must  needs  die you  are  an  officer — 

A  gentleman,  perchance,  'Yes;  tell  me  quick; 
What  can  I  do  for  you?     'Promise — that  you 
Will  forward  this,'  he  said,  his  fingers  clutching 
A  gold  medallion  hanging  at  his  breast. 
Dabbled  in  blood,  '  to ' — then  his  latest  thoughts 
Passed  with  his  latest  breath.     The  loved  one's  name, 
Mistress  or  bride  affianced,  was  not  told 
By  that  poor  Frenchman. 

Seeing  blazoned  arms 
On  the  medallion,  I  took  charge  of  it. 
Hoping  to  trace  her  at  some  future  day 
Among  the  nobility  of  France, 
To  whom  reverts  the  dying  soldier's  gift; 
Here  it  is.     Take  it.     But,  I  pray  you,  swear 
That,  if  death  spares  me  not,  you  will  fulfill 
This  pious  duty  in  my  place." 
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Therewidi 
He  the  medallion  handed  her;  and  on  it 
Irene  saw  the  Viscounf  s  blazoned  arms. 
Then  —  her  heart  agonized  with  mortal  woe — 
**I  swear  it,  sir ! "  she  murmured.     "  Sleep  in  peace," 
Solaced  by  having  this  disclosure  made. 
The  wounded  man  sank  down  in  sleep.     Irene, 
Her  bosom  heaving,  and  with  eyes  aflame 
Though  tearless  all,  stood  rooted  by  his  side.® 
Yes,  he  is  dead,  her  lover !     Those  his  arms; 
His  blazon  that,  no  less  renowned  than  ancient; 
The  very  blood  stains  his!     Nor  was  his  death 
Heroic,  soldier-like.     Struck  from  behind. 
Without  or  cry  or  call  for  comrade's  help, 
Roger  was  murdered.     And  there,  sleeping,  lies 
The  man  who  murdered  him! 

Yes ;  he  has  boasted 
How  in  the  back  the  traitorous  blow  was  dealt. 
And  now  he  sleeps,  with  drowsiness  oppressed, 
Roger's  assassin;  and  'twas  she,  Irene, 
Who  bade  him  sleep  in  peace !     And  then  again. 
With  what  cruel  mockery,  cruel  and  supreme. 
She  from  this  brow  must  wipe  away  the  sweat! 
She  by  this  couch  must  watch  till  dawn  of  day, 
As  loving  mother  by  a  suffering  child! 
She  must  at  briefest  intervals  to  him 
Administer  the  remedy  prescribed, 
So  that  he  die  not !     And  the  man  himself 
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Counting  on  this  in  quiet,  — sheltered,  housed 
Under  the  roof  of  hospitality ! 
And  there  the  flask  upon  the  table  stands 
Charged  with  his  life.     He  waits  it;     Is  not  this 
Beyond  imagination  horrible  ? 

What !     While  she  feels  creeping  and  growing  on  her 

All  that  is  awful  in  the  one  word  "  hate," 

While  in  her  breast  the  ominous  anger  seethes 

That  perved,  in  holy  scripture,  JaePs  arm 

To  drive  the  nail  through  Sisera's  head !     She  save 

The  accursed  German !     Oh,  away !     Such  point 

Forbearance  reaches  not. 

What!     While  it  glitters 
There  in  the  comer,  the  brass-pommeled  sword. 
Wherewith  the  murderer  struck — and  fell  desire, 
Fierce  impulse  bids  it  from  the  scabbard  leap — 
Shall  she,  in  deference  to  vague  prejudice, 
To  some  fantastic  notion  that  affects 
Human  respect  and  duty,  shall  she  put 
Repose  and  sleep,  and  antidote  and  life 
Into  the  horrible  hand  by  which  all  joy 
Is  ravished  from  her? 

Never!    She  will  break 
The  assuaging  flask. 

But  no!     Twere  needless  that. 
She  needs  but  leave  Fate  to  work  out  its  end. 
Fate,  to  avenge  her,  seems  to  be  at  one 
With  her  resolve.     'Twere  but  to  let  him  die! 
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Yes,  there  the  life  preserving  potion  stands; 
But  for  one  hour  might  she  not  fall  asleep? 
Then,  all  in  tears,  she  murmured  '* Infamy!" 

And  still  the  struggle  lasted,  till  the  German, 

koused  by  her  deep  groans  from  his  wandering  dreams. 

Moved,  ill  at  ease,  and,  feverish,  begged  for  drink. 

Up  toward  the  antique  Christ  in  ivory, 
At  the  bed's  head  suspended  on  the  wall, 
Irene  raised  the  martyr's  look  sublime; 
Then,  ashen  pale,  but  ever  with  her  eyes 
Turned  to  the  God  of  Calvary,  poured  out 
The  soothing  draught,  and  with  a  delicate  hand 
Gave  to  the  wounded  man  the  drink  he  asked. 

And  when  the  doctor  in  the  morning  came, 

And  saw  Irene  beside  the  officer, 

Tending  him  still  and  giving  him  his  drink 

With  trembling  fingers,  he  was  much  amazed, 

That  through  the  dreary  watches  of  the  night 

The  raven  locks,  which,  at  set  of  sun. 

Had  crowned  her  fair  young  brow,  by  morning's  dawn 

Had  changed  to  snowy  white.® 

TABLEAUX. 

Scene  only  changes  from  reception  room  to  chamber,  and  the  poem 
suggests  the  characters  for  each,  and  the  surroundings.  Look  out  for  ike 
details  mentioned  in  the  poem. 
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SYSTEMATIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HOUSEKEEPING. 
(With  Tableaux.) 


"What  is  that,  my  dear?  A  trip  into  the  country?  Why, 
certainly.  Go  and  enjoy  yourself.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like. 
Take  the  children  with  you  and  give  the  domestics  a  holiday. 
Don't  hurry  back  on  my  account.  I  shall  gst  along  well 
enough.  I  guess  I  haven't  forgotten  all  my  old  bachelor  ways 
and  means  yet.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  in  all  this  fuss  and 
nonsense  about  housekeeping  being  burdensome.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  intellect  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
matter.  Of  course,  women  have  no  idea  of  'system'  such  as 
a  man  uses  in  his  business — ^but  I  know  that  it  can  be  carried 
into  the  domestic  economy  with  very  good  results,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  of  a  chance  to  show  you  the  effect  of  a  little  brain 
power  in  the  kitchen."^ 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  very  indulgent  wife  who  never  found  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  superiority  to  her  liege  lord,  even  in 
the  domestic  lines  where  he  now  seemed  really  anxious  to  test 
his  ability — ^besides,  she  really  wanted  a  summer  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  children's  sake  (or  the  children's  ache,  as  it  proved 
later),  so  she  smiled  sweetly  at  his  ready  acquiescence  to  her 
suggestion  and  immediately  set  about  preparations  for  de- 
parture. 

She  wanted  to  retain  at  least  one  domestic,  as  a  reserved 
force  in  case  of  emergency;  but  Mr.  Brown  scouted  the  idea, 
and  upon  reflection  she  decided  to  let  him  have  his  way, 
knowing  that  he  could  exist  upon  restaurant  fare  if  worse  came 
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to  worst,  and  he  was  not  so  successful  in  his  culinaiy  experi- 
ments as  he  hoped. 

So  in  three  days  the  house  was  left  in  solitary  possession  of 
its  sanguine  head,  who  had  gone  to  the  suburban  station  with 
his  family,  bag  and  baggage,  at  noon.^ 

Being  in  business  for  himself,  Mr.  Brown  could  not  drop 
his  work,  as  his  clerks  did,  regardless  of  importance,  when 
the  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  five — and  on  this  particular 
day  he  had  been  in  close  consultation  with  one  of  his  out  of 
town  drummers,  and  in  planning  the  fall  campaign  of  business 
the  time  had  sped  so  rapidly  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
it  half  past  six  when  the  commercial  man  left  him — and  as  he 
left  the  street  car  he  half  wished  he  had  kept  the  cook  for  a 
day  or  two  until  he  was  fairly  initiated,  for  he  was  hungry — 
very— and  did  not  want  to  wait  to  cook  a  dinner.  But  think- 
ing: '<ril  broil  a  steak  and  make  some  cofiee,"  he  walked  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  house  with  a  tolerably  light  heart.  Once 
within,  he  had  to  whistle  and  talk  to  himself,  to  prevent  the 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  that  would  steal  over  him  in  spite  of 
his  weighty  intellect.^ 

Mr.  Brown  was  orderly,  even  in  haste,  so  when  he  took  off 
his  coat  he  hung  it  up  with  usual  care — and  put  on  his  slippers 
before  descending  to  the  dining-room,  which  he  found  very 
dark.  He  opened  the  blinds  wide,  and  as  the  light  from  the 
sitting  sun  fiooded  the  room  he  took  fresh  courage.  "Oh, 
this  isn't  half  bad,  as  our  English  cousins  would  say" — and  he 
smiled  with  gratitude  at  Maria's  tender  thoughtfulness  (which 
just  then  struck  him  as  better  * 'pound  for  pound"  than  intellect 
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or  system)  in  having  left  the  table  already  set,  and  with  bits 
of  her  very  choicest  China,  too.* 

''She'll  trust  me  with  her  hand-painted  ware,  if  she  doesn't 
Bridget" — ^and  he  smiled  again  with  pardonable  pride  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  worthiness  to  be  thus  exalted  beyond  a 
mere  drudge,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  kitchen. 

The  range  was  polished  to  a  degree — for  Maria  was  a  good 
housekeeper  and  her  domestics  well  trained,  even  without  that 
mighty  "intellect"  and  that  forceful  ''system"  on  which  Mr. 
Brown  was  at  times  prone  to  expatiate — ^but  it  was  also  dark 
and  cold,  and  he  didn't  want  to  stop  and  kindle  a  fire.  As 
he  turned  to  the  gas  stove,  thinking  he  would  use  that,  he 
remembered  that  he  hadn't  brought  any  steak! 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  he  must  go  back  down  town  for 
his  dinner,  as  he  had  told  Maria  to  be  sure  and  have  the  cup- 
boards cleared  out,  as  he  didn't  "want  to  live  on  cold  victuals" 
and  all  the  markets  near  were  closed  now.  He  locked  up 
carefully,  got  on  the  next  street  car  that  came  along,  and  went 
to  a  club-house  that  he  had  patronized  in  the  beautiful  long  ago. 

Apprehensive  of  more  loneliness  on  his  return  home,  he 
went  out  to  a  news  stand  and  purchased  a  copy  of  Stockton's 
latest  story,  for  evening  company.  The  house  seemed  darker 
than  ever  when  he  again  entered  it,  and  the  silence  was  almost 
oppressive.  He  could  hear  his  watch  tick  and  his  heart 
beat — and  it  seemed  as  if  both  said  "Alone,  alone,  alone," 
with  provoking  iteration,  while  he  groped  for  a  match. 

Until  then  Mr.  Brown  had  not  known  how  much  of  his 
happiness  depended  upon  light — flight  and  sound.     How  still 
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it  was,  even  after  the  gas  had  made  the  house  brilliant!  What 
would  he  not  have  given  to  hear  even  one  o(  Maria's  common- 
places about  household  matters!  How  he  did  wish  Ben  were 
here,  his  sturdy  ten-year  old  Ben,  who  was  so  manly  and  yet 
so  boyish!!  The  girls,  of  course,  ought  to  be  with  Maria;  but 
he  and  Ben  would  have  been  capital  chums.  Why  had  he 
not  thought  of  it? 

Even  Stockton  was  dull  alone — and  he  had  sometimes  had 
double  fun  with  his  favorite  author,  because  in  reading  aloud 
he  would  have  to  stop  and  explain  a  joke  that  to  him  seemed 
bare.  He  put  away  the  book,  lighted  a  cigar  and  took  up  the 
daily  newspaper — ^but  now  he  missed  Maria  more  than  ever, 
for  usually  while  he  smoked,  she  billed  and  cooed  and  admired 
him  in  the  most  lavish  way  imaginable.  That  didn't  seem  to 
be  the  product  of  any  cast-iron  system,  nor  to  require  any 
great  intellectual  effort;  but  Mr.  Brown  liked  it,  was  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  he  missed  it  from  among  the  home  comforts 
and  luxuries  by  which  he  was  surrounded.* 

A  happy  thought  struck  him,  and  he  prepared  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  family.  Now  that  was  a  sacrifice  of  self,  for  if 
there  was  anything  Mr.  Brown  detested  it  was  correspondence 
of  any  kind;  but  as  he  wrote  he  forgot  himself  and  poured  out 
some  of  his  finest  feelings  in  his  letter  to  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  writing  on  and  on,  page  after  page — ^until  he  was  not 
surprised  next  day  to  have  to  pay  a  sixteen  cent  tribute  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  carrying  the  precious  missive.® 

The  morning  found  him  up  early,  having  received  an 
inspiration  about  breakfast,  before  going  to  bed.     He  would 
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cook  some  rice!  The  baker's  man  would  come  with  hot  rolls, 
which  he  had  ordered  the  day  before ,  and  with  the  strawberries 
(which  he  heard  the  grocer's  boy  bringing  even  now)  coffee, 
and  eggs,  he  would  breakfast  like  a  king.  Also,  he  would 
bring  Ed  Nash  home  to  dinner,  and  to  stay  all  night,  for 
spend  another  evening  by  himself  he  would  not — if  he  could 
help  it. 

After  a  careful  toilet  Mr.  Brown  began  a  search  for  the 
rice,  rightly  judging  that  it  would  require  longer  to  cook  than 
coffee  or  eggs.  That  was  premeditated  intellect.  What 
followed  was  neither  premeditated  nor — strictly  speaking — 
intellect,  for  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  judgment  regarding 
quantity,  he  simply  hadn't  any;  any  judgment,  I  mean; 
the  quantity  was  there — so  far  as  the  rice  was  concerned — 
and  with  a  hasty  "I'll  be  sure  to  cook  enough,  so  I  can  have 
some  left  for  griddle  cakes,"  he  washed  a  quart  and  put  it  on 
to  boil  in  a  tiny  farina  kettle,  with  just  enough  water  to  keep 
it  from  sticking,  while  he  looked  after  the  other  things. 

Something  ailed  that  rice.  That  was  certain;  aiM  as  he 
looked  at  the  hard,  shiny  grains  after  having  put  the  coffee 
and  eggs  to  boil,  in  real  systematic  shape,  he  brought  his 
great,  massive,  masculine  intellect  to  bear  on  the  rice  and  its 
nature.  "It  needs  more  water" — and  he  covered  it,  feeling 
encouraged  at  the  evident  effect  of  mind  over  matter,  and 
proceeded  to  hull  the  strawberries  and  give  them  a  liberal 
powdering  with  sugar. 

Then  Mr.  Brown  looked  at  the  rice  again.  Dry  and  hard 
as  a  stone!     No  evidence  of  ever  having  had  a  drop  of  water! ! 
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More  meditation.  The  kettle  was  full — ^no  room  for  water — 
rice  must  have  swollen — ^get  a  larger  kettle!  Eureka!!  And 
he  got  the  larger  kettle,  and  again  flooded  the  rice,  hoping  il 
would  be  done  by  the  time  he  had  arranged  his  breakfast  on 
the  table.  It  had  been  cooking  half  an  hour,  and  he  had 
often  heard  Maria  say  that  half  an  hour  of  quick  boiling  was 
enough — more  spoiled  it.  To  be  sure  this  had  not  been 
"quick,"  but  "the  extra  length  of  time  ought  to  compensate," 
he  reasoned,  and  with  a  very  good  show  of  logic. 

But  the  law  of  compensation  didn't  work,  and  all  Mr. 
Brown's  logic  left  him  helpless  in  the  presence  of  that  rice, 
when,  after  getting  everything  else  on  the  table  he  again 
looked  at  it,  only  to  find  it  as  hard  as  possible,  dry  again,  and 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  second  kettle! 

"Well,  I  can  have  it  for  dinner.  It  will  save  cooking 
fresh;"  and  he  again  emptied  it  into  a  still  larger  kettle  and 
sat  down  to  a  really  good  breakfast  of  which  rice  was  not  a 
component.  Under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  coffee  he 
grew  facetious,  and  sustained  all  sides  in  a  family  conver- 
sation— to  keep  up  a  flow  of  spirits  during  the  meal — varied 
by  calls  to  an  imaginary  Bridget,  whom  he  assured  in  a  very 
good  imitation  of  Maria's  blandest  tones,  "Mr.  Brown  wDI 
bring  company  to  dinner  to-night,  so  be  prompt." 

He  read  the  morning  paper,  while  indulging  in  his  third 
cup  of  the  delicious  beverage — ^then  decided  to  put  the  dishes 
in  the  sink,  unwashed,  as  there  were  so  few  soiled  and  plenty 
of  fresh  ones. 

"Besides,"  he  reasoned  with  masculine  forethought,  "maybe 
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Ed  will  help  me  wash  them  to-night" — which  no  one  who 
knew  Ed's  innermost  would  ever  have  suggested,  as  he  had  no 
genius  for  housekeeping,  no  intellectual  craving  for  its  drudg- 
ery, and  a  horror  of  anything  about  it  except  its  most  fastidious 
results.  However,  Mr.  Brown  did  not  know  this,  when  he 
banked  on  Ed's  company  and  help — and  when  Ed  was  invited 
home  to  dinner  ''and  to  stay  all  night"  he  accepted  with 
alacrity  and  with  no  thought  of  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

Mr.  Brown  dismissed  himself  from  his  office  promptly  at  five 
this  time,  hoping  to  surprise  Ed  with  a  properly-served  and 
really  elegant  dinner,  having  made  elaborate  preparations  by 
telephone  orders  for  steak,  vegetables  and  fruit;  and  he 
hurried  home  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  demon- 
strated "intellectual  capacity  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  good 
housekeeping."  As  he  opened  the  door,  an  odor  of  some- 
thing burning  offended  his  somewhat  delicate  olfactory  organs, 
but  he  proceeded  with  deliberate  precision  to  divest  himself 
of  his  street  garb  before  descending  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
saw,  oh,  horrors!  Rice  on  the  range,  on  the  floor,  and  every- 
where, in  great  abundance;  boiling,  burning  and  dry,  and 
that  large  kettle  standmg  there  full  to  the  brim  of  a  solid  mass, 
dry  and  hard,  the  fire  nearly  out,  having  burned  all  day  with- 
out a  damper. 

Mr.  Brown  was  somewhat  discouraged,  but  went  bravely  to 
work  to  rescue  the  range  and  floor  from  another  inundation 
of  rice  and  to  clean  up  what  had  overflowed;  but  long  before 
through  the  work  of  restoration  the  bell  rang.  He  made  no 
change  in  his  looks  before  going  up  stairs,  rightly  thinking 
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Ed  would  size  up  the  joke  in  good  shape  and  they  would 
enjoy  the  whole  thing  in  royal  masculine  style.  He  even 
forgot  to  drop  the  little  shovel  with  which  he  had  been  scoop- 
ing up  the  rice — his  intellect  was  too  weighty  to  suggest  the 
use  of  a  broom — so  it  now  and  then  dropped  a  tear  of  rice 
on  the  carpet  as  he  went  to  the  door. 

^'Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow  (fumbling  at  the  night  latch) 
at  least  I  will  be  as  soon  as  I  get  this  measly  door  open",  and 
he  fairly  beamed  at  the  prospect  of  company  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Brown's  face  and  attitude  would  have  been  a  study  for 
an  artist  when  the  door  finally  opened — and  instead  of  Ed 
Nash,  he  saw  an  elegantly  dressed  young  lady  whom  he  did 
not  know,  but  who  smiled  brightly,  and  said: 

"Cousin  George,  I  believe?" 

No  reply.  Mr.  Brown  might  have  been  petrified,  for  all 
the  emotion  he  betrayed.  He  was  dazed.  After  waiting  two 
or  three  seconds  the  brilliant  creature  laughed  outright,  and 
asked: 

'*  Didn't  Maria  get  my  telegram?  I  don't  believe  you  were 
expecting  me." 

Then  he  gasped,  "  Maria  is  out  in  the  country.  I  thought 
it  was  Ed  Nash." 

She  laughed  again,  and  that  laugh  reassured  him,  and  as 
she  said:  ''My  name  is  Edna,  but  I  was  never  before  saluted 
as  'old  fellow' ",  he  opened  the  door  wide  and  said: 

"Come  in  and  stay  for  dinner.  I  am  here  alone  just  now, 
but  Ed  is  coming." 

Miss  Russell  hesitated  but  for  a  moment.     She  was  only  to 
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be  in  the  city  between  trains,  and  had  telegraphed  Maria  that 
she  would  call — but  the  messenger  had  found  no  one  at  home 
and  was  just  too  late  to  find  Mr.  Brown  at  his  office.  She 
must  get  to  the  8:30  train  and  "Cousin"  George  must  go  with 
her.  So  she  declared,  while  taking  off  hat  and  gloves,  at  the 
hatrack. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  Dinner  must  be  hastened;  he  must 
leave  her  in  the  library  to  entertain  herself  while  he  again 
went  below  stairs  to  reduce  chaos  to  a  semblance  of  civilization. 
Just  then  the  bell  rang  again.  This  time  it  was  Ed,  and 
Mr.  Brown  received  him  with  visible  embarrassment-?- but 
kept  him  in  the  hall  while  explaining  the  situation  before 
taking  him  into  the  library  to  present  to  Miss  Russell — who, 
even  yet,  did  not  know  that  the  house  was  being  run  by  a 
one-man-power,  else  she  would  have  gone  down  stairs  at  once 
and  relegated  Mr.  Brown  to  the  office  of  entertainer  while 
she  officiated  as  Bridget. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  humility  that  our  hero  finally  invited 
his  guests  to  a  dinner  of  which  the  fruit  and  coffee  were  by 
far  the  best  part.  Then  they  learned  of  his  struggles,  and 
together  they  laughed  and  ate,  both  gentlemen  finally  going  to 
the  train  with  Miss  Russell,  leaving  the  dinner  table  to  stand 
until  their  return. 

Here  the  writer  will  draw  the  veil  of  obscurity — referring 
you  to  Ed  Nash  for  details  as  to  what  happened  on  their 
return — and  leaves  you  to  judge  of  the  next  six  weeks'  doings 
by  the  dialogue  that  was  heard  the  day  following  Maria's 
return  from  the  country: 
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'' George,  what  is  my  garden-fork  doing  out  there  in  the 
kitchen?  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned.  *You  used  it  to 
broU  steak  on?  You  couldn't  use  the  broiler  because  the  fat 
all  ran  down  into  the  fire?'  'You  should  have  used  your 
intellect,  my  dear. 

"And  this  sticky  stuff  in  the  soup  tureen;  what  is  it? 
'You  thought  you  would  make  a  pie  or  two,  but  as  the  flour 
and  water  stuck  to  your  fingers  you  ate  the  apples  raw?'  A 
pie-ous  plan,  I  am  sure. 

''And  these  dishes;  why  is  all  this  China  piled  into  these 
tubs  and  barrels?  Upon  my  word,  they  look  dirty.  What's 
the  trouble?  'Oh,  you  got  tired  of  washing  dishes,  and  it 
made  your  hands  sore?*  You  should  have  had  a  little  more 
system,  dearest,  then  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

"And  this  soiled  linen?  Why  was  it  not  given  to  the 
washerwoman,  or  sent  to  the  Jaundry?  *0h,  you  kept  using 
the  clean  and  when  that  was. gone  you  bought  more?*  That 
was  hardly  good  domestic  economy,  but  if  you  have  been 
buying  so  long  you  must  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  darling. 

"  How  about  the  beds?  I  see  that  none  of  them  are  made. 
What!  'You  took  turns,  sleeping  in  each,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  making?'  Well,  that  was  ingenious,  even  if  slightly 
tinctured  with  inertia. 

"  What  is  all  this  broken  bric-a-brac  out  in  the  coal  scuttle? 
'You  attempted  to  dust  the  what-not  and  knocked  the  whole 
blamed  thing  endwise?'  George,  your  language  is  positively 
shocking,  and  is  only  equaled  by  your  want  of  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  commonest  truths  in  gravitation.     You  know  that 
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to  maintain  an  equilibrium" — but  here  Mrs.  Brown's  pretty 
mouth  was  dosed  by  George's  larger  one,  who  emerged  from 
the  oscular  demonstration  with  a  profession  of  profound 
respect  for  anyone  who  can  run  the  household  machinery  with 
or  without  **  system  "  and  by  bringing  intellectual  weight  into 
it  or  leaving  it  out  entirely. 

TABLEAUX. 

The  tableaux  will  suggest  themselves  at  the  places  indicated;  and 
during  the  last  part  of  the  reading  the  curtain  should  remain  drawn 
from  ** George,  what  is  my  garden  fork  doing"  until  he  kisses  her, 
while  she  points  to  everything  of  which  she  speaks. 
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Samanthy  Snodgrass  and  the 
Ladies'  Aid 

A  Tableau  Entertainment  in  One  Scene 
By  Emma  Paul  Turner 

CoPTRIGHTj  191  5,  BY  WaLTBR  H.  BaCER  &  Co. 


Samanthy  Snodgrass  and  the 
Ladies'  Aid 


SCENE.— ^  platform,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  usual  frame 
and  curtain  for  showing  tableaux, 

(As  curtain  rises,  Samanthy  is  seated  on  a  bench  with  suit- 
cases, boxes,  etc.,  about  her.  She  is  eating  a  lunch,  and 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  train.) 

Sam.  (soliloquising).  When  I  seen  that  ad  in  the  Personal 
Column  of  the  Gazette,  *'  Wanted. — A  wife  with  a  lovin'  dis- 
position by  a  widower  with  eight  children/'  I  sez  to  myself, 
sez  I,  ''Samanthy  Snodgrass,  you've  been  forever  hankering 
to  do  something  for  humanity — now  here's  your  chance,"  so  I 
up  and  wrote  to  the  Personal  Column  saying  I  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  job,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  the  widower. 
For  forty-nine  years  I'd  been  a-wondering  what  my  better 
half's  name  would  be,  and  when  the  widower's  letter  come, 
signed  "Sylvester  Percival  Guggenheimer,"  I  most  had  to 
pinch  myself  to  see  if  it  was  really  me  getting  such  an  elegant 
name.  Me  I  Mrs.  Sylvester  Percival  Guggenheimer  I  I  won- 
der what  the  Ladies'  Aid  will  say  when  they  hear  it !  I  ain't 
told  a  soul  about  it,  and  now  that  I'm  half-way  to  New  York 
to  claim  my  Sylvester,  1  feel  like  an  awful  mean  sort  not  having 
told  at  least  one  that  I  was  going.  It's  funny  he  didn't  send 
me  my  railroad  fare,  but  he  must  be  rich,  or  he'd  never  have  a 
name  like  that,  or  be  willing  to  add  the  expense  of  a  wife  to 
eight  children.  (Sniffles.)  It's  kinder  hard  to  swaller,  now 
I'm  on  my  way.  Seems  like  my  heart  had  come  up  to  have  a 
visit  with  my  palate.  I  suppose  I  will  get  awful  lonesome  at 
first,  for  New  York's  some  larger  than  Pumpkin  Center,  I  hear, 
and  ain't  near  so  homelike.  I  do  hope  they  have  church  fairs, 
and  quilting  parties  and  Ladies'  Aids  there  I  What  would  1 
do  without  the  Ladies'  Aid  ?  Anyway,  I'll  at  least  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  I've  given  them  something  to  talk  about  in 
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Pumpkin  Center  for  a  good  many  meetings  to  come  I  Ain't  I 
glad  I  got  all  their  pictures  to  take  with  me  ?  How  happy  I'll 
be  showin'  the  Aid  to  Sylvester  1  {Looks  ai  watch.)  Seems 
like  it  would  never  get  time  for  that  train  1  I'll  be  having 
nervous  prosperity  yet  1  I  guess  I'll  just  take  out  that  album 
and  look  at  them  pictures  once  more. 

(Sam.  takes  an  album  from  her  sttU'Case  and  as  she  looks  ai 
each  picture t  a  tableau  representing  the  same  is  shown  in 
a  frame  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Hie  descriptions  of  the 
Hctures  can  be  read  by  Sam.) 

TABLEAU  I 

(Prisolla  PsRKiNSy  a  missionary^  a  meek  looking  girt  in  a 
tight  dress  and  small  bonnet;  a  long  black  rope  hangs 
around  her  neck,) 

Sam.  Here  is  that  dear  Priscillar  Perkins.  She's  so  good 
it  makes  you  feel  roost  like  a  hopeless  sinner  just  to  look  at 
her.  To  think  that  that  chain  around  her  neck  was  made 
from  the  cues  of  the  Chinymen  she  converted  when  she  was  on 
her  journey  through  Chiny  a  few  years  ago !  If  there  ever  was 
an  angel  on  earth  squeezed  into  tight  clothes,  she's  it  I  She 
sez  New  York's  an  awful  wicked  city.  She  was  there  on  her 
way  to  Chiny,  and  she  sez  the  way  them  ladies  dress  there  is 
disgraceful.  Well,  no  matter  in  what  circle  of  society  Mr. 
Guggenheimer  lives,  I  ain't  going  to  put  on  no  outlandish 
styles !  Good-bye,  Priscillar  I  You're  going  to  be  dreadfully 
shocked  at  my  eloping,  ain't  you?  I'd  just  like  to  hear  the 
prayer  you  offer  for  my  soul  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  back  in  Pumpkin  Center. 


TABLEAU  II 

(Almira  Hornsby,  a  singer.    Conspicuous  hat.    Mouth  open 
as  though  singing.     Holds  sheet  of  music, ) 

Sam.  Gloriation,  I  almost  hate  to  take  this  picture  of  Almira 
Hornsby  with  me,  but  it'll  be  something  to  amuse  them  eight 
little  Guggenheimers  with,  in  case  they're  cross.  Deacon 
Webster  sez,  sez  he,  "  When  I  get  to  heaven,  if  I  hear  Alroiry's 
voice  in  the  angelic  choir,  I  reckon  I'll  be  sorry  I  was  good  on 
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earth  1 "  Every  time  I  look  at  this  picture  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Sunday  she  got  her  jaw  out  of  joint  singing  *'  Where  is  My 
Wandering  Boy  To-night."  To  think  of  them  not  being  able 
to  dose  her  mouth  for  a  whole  hour  1  Yes,  she's  got  on  the 
yery  hat  she  wore  that  day— she's  worn  the  same  one  for  the 
last  seven  summers,  and  I  heard  her  say  she  was  going  to  give 
it  to  Priscillar  to  take  to  the  heathen  the  next  time  she  went  to 
Chiny.  I'm  poking  fun  at  you,  Almiry,  but  the  day  may  come 
when  I'll  be  wishing  I  was  back  in  Pumpkin  Center  listening 
to  you  sing  1 


TABLEAU  III 

(Susan  WrniERSPOON,  a  village  coquette.    Dressed  in  ex- 
treme J) 

Sam.     If  the  man  who  named  this  town  called  it  Pumpkin 
Center  because  the  folks  was  so  seedy,  he  never  could  have 

gessed  that  Susan  Witherspoon  was  going  to  live  in  it  I 
»uld  you  beat  that  get-up  any  place  outside  a  tent  in  Barnum 
Bailey's?  She  sez  she's  never  fixed  her  hair  the  same  way 
twice.  It  looks  it — a  regular  experimental  station  !  Ain't  it 
queer  she  never  married?  She  tried  hard  enough  on  every 
male  critter  in  Pumpkin  Center  I  I  can  be  glad  she  didn't  see 
that  ad  of  Mr.  Guggenheimer's,  for  she's  just  the  kind  that 
would  take  a  man,  no  matter  how  she  got  him,  even  to  answer- 
ing ads  !  I  remember  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  I 
was  setting  aside  of  her,  when  she  sez  to  me,  sez  she,  '<  Sa- 
manthy  Snodgrass,  if  you'd  just  dress  a  little  younger,  like  me, 
and  liven  up  a  bit,  you  wouldn't  be  such  an  old  maid  I  "  The 
words  cut  then — ^me  not  knowing  I'd  be  Mrs.  Sylvester  Per- 
cival  Guggenhcimer  within  a  week  !  Anyway,  Susan  Wither- 
spoon would  be  more  fit  to  foUer  them  New  York  styles  than 
Samanthy  Snodgrass ! 


TABLEAU  IV 

(Margaret   Lee,  a  sober  looking  girl  in  old-fashioned 
clothes.) 

Sam.  And  here  is  that  dear  (sniffling)^  dear  Margaret  Lee ! 
Poor  thing !  To  think  that  she's  been  dead  and  gone  nigh  on  to 
aeven  years  1     How  sudden  she  was  took  !    We  never  know 
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when  our  time  is  coining )  Tuesday,  she  was  at  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  and  Wednesday  night,  there  she  was — dead  !  ( Wipes 
eyes,  etc)  I  wonder  if  1  can  remember  the  beautiful  verse 
the  Aid  had  put  on  her  tombstone,  so's  I  can  tell  Mr.  Guggen- 
heimer?     (Pause.')    Ah,  I  have  it  — 

"  Under  this  sod,  under  this  tree. 
Lies  the  body  of  Margaret  Lee  I 
Stranger,  step  lightly,  and  you  may  hear  her  snore, 
For  on  Abraham's  bosom  she  sleeps  evermore ! " 


TABLEAU  V 

(Constance  Armstrong,  a  bride.     Curtain  for  wedding 
veil,  carrying  artificial  flowers.) 

Sam.  (humming  Wedding  March),  Tra-la-la-la !  Tra-la- 
la-la  I  I  wonder  if  I'll  be  looking  like  that  1  1  ought  to,  for 
didn't  I  put  this  picture  on  the  bureau  while  I  draped  my  par- 
lor curtain  into  a  wedding  veil  ?  She  certainly  looked  pindlin' 
when  she  was  married.  She's  lots  plumper  now,  so  this  pic- 
ture hardly  does  her  justice.  George  Armstrong  fell  in  love 
with  Constance  the  minute  he  lit  eye^  on  her.  It  must  be 
grand  to  have  some  one  marry  you  for  love  I  Ain't  them  flow- 
ers grand  ?  She  carried  artificial  ones,  'cause  she  knew  she 
was  going  to  have  her  picture  took  a  week  after  the  wedding, 
and  real  ones  would  have  wilted.  She's  that  economical !  I 
tried  to  make  my  bouquet  look  like  hers,  but  my  flowers  are 
off  my  last  summer's  hat,  so  they're  kinder  faded.  I  hope  Mr. 
Guggenheimer  will  want  me  to  have  my  picture  took.  Wouldn't 
it  be  just  grand  to  send  one  back  to  the  folks  ?  (As  Sam.  turns 
the  page,  she  slowly  hums  the  Wedding  March.)  Tra-la-la-la  I 
Tra-la-la-la ! 


TABLEAU  VI 

(Rose  and  Primrose,  twins.     Each  has  hand  over  hearts 
Large  diamond  on  engagement  finger.) 

Sam.  And  here  are  them  twins,  Rose  and  Primrose !  To 
think  that  this  picture  was  took  ten  years  ago,  and  still  looks 
like  them.     Some  folks  think  they  look  exactly  alike,  but  I  never 
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could  see  it,  though  they  do  say  Rose  once  blew  Primrose's 
nose,  thinking  it  was  her  own !  Just  look  at  them  diamonds  ! 
They  had  tkos  picture  took  right  after  the  Marshall  boys  gave 
'em  their  engagement  rings.  (^To  self,)  Samanthy  Snodgrass, 
if  you'd  'a'  been  made  in  two  pieces,  you  might  'a'  had  a  couple 
of  diamond  rings,  too.  I  wonder  if  any  one  of  them  eight  lit- 
tle Guggenheimers  is  a  pair  of  twins  1  Rose  and  Primrose, 
when  they  was  little,  they  had  scarlet  fever  together,  and  mumps 
together,  and  chicken  pox  together,  and  now  they  both  got  a 
pair  of  twins  of  their  own  who  are  having  everything  together ! 
Land  sakes,  girls  1  I  wish  you  was  both  going  to  be  living  in 
New  York. 


TABLEAU  VII 

(Mrs.  Cyrus  Brown,  a  motherly  looking  woman,) 

Sam.  What  would  Pumpkin  Center  do  without  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Brown  ?  It's  good  she  ain't  the  one  what's  sneaking  off  to  New 
York  instead  of  mel  Most  folks  call  her  <<  Mother  Brown," 
for  she's  mother  to  every  one  who  ain't  got  no  mother,  and 
a  whole  lot  who  have,  not  saying  nothing  of  all  the  stray  dogs 
and  cats  in  town !  {Wipes  eyes  occasionally.)  I  hate  leaving 
her  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  for  there's  something 
about  her  that  just  sort  of  pulls  at  your  heart  strings.  I  won- 
der if  she  will  ever  leave  her  Cyrus  and  her  four  boys  long 

enough  to  come  to  see  me  and  my  Sylvester  and  my  eight 

I  don't  know  what  them  eight  are  1  Boys  or  girls,  or  boys  and 
girls!  Good-bye,  Mother  Brown,  I'm  homesick  for  you 
already ! 


TABLEAU  VIII 

(Mrs.  Timothy  Clark,  a  suffragette.    Mannish  clothes. 
"  Votes  for  Women  "  band  across  chest,) 

Sam.  Mrs.  Timothy  Clark,  and  Votes  for  Women  !  You 
can't  separate  them.  If  you  think  of  one,  you  got  to  think  of 
the  other.  She  used  to  be  as  meek  as  Moses  before  she  got  the 
woman  suffrage  idea.  I  feel  sorry  for  poor  Timothy.  She 
neglects  him  awful  since  she  goes  around  lecturing,  and  she 
don't  have  no  time  for  the  Ivies'  Aid  either.     This  is  the 
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picture  she  had  took  during  their  last  campaign.  She  had  them 
printed  on  posters,  and  the  way  she  stuck  them  on  every  dry- 
goods  box,  lamp-post  and  fence  in  town  was  simply  disgraceful  I 
I  never  had  the  respect  for  Mrs.  Clark  I  used  to,  since  she 
stuck  them  pictures  on  all  the  women's  tombstones  in  the 
churchyard,  dear  Margaret  Lee's  not  excepted  1  One  thing  is 
sure  I  No  one  will  ever  hear  of  Mrs.  Sylvester  Percival  Gug- 
genheimer  neglecting  her  family  for  such  a  cause  I  {^Closes 
book.')  They  are  dears,  all  of  them,  and  perhaps  I'm  foolish 
leaving  them,  but  I  didn't  ask  nobody  nothing  about  it,  'cause 
I  was  afraid  they  wouldn't  understand  my  motive,  and  to  me  it 
seemed  like  the  hand  of  Providence  that  I  should  have  seen 
that  ad  1  (Looks  at  watch,)  Whew  I  I'll  be  missing  that 
train,  if  I  ain't  careful.  Dear,  oh,  dear !  I  wish  I  never  had 
said  I'd  go  1  I  wonder  if  I'll  be  able  to  find  my  way  around 
New  York  if  Mr.  Guggenheimer  forgets  to  come  to  meet  me  1 
Oh,  well,  maybe  it  ain't  as  much  larger  than  Pumpkin  Center  as 
folks  say  it  is  1  [Exits  with  baggage. 
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Mrs.  Grant,  aged  Mrty-five. 

Nannie  Grant,  agedpoe, 

Victor  Grant,  aged  seven. 
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Dorothy  Strong,  aged  eleven. 

Rachel  Strong,  aged  nine. 
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Mr.  Blodgett,  an  old  man, 

Mr.  Ripley,  an  old  man. 

Lawyer  Black,  (sged  twenty-eight. 

Dr.  Burnside,  aged  thirty. 
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SCENE. — Stage  should  be  set  to  represent  a  secluded  spot  in  a 
picnic  grave.  Rustic  secU,  R.,  and  pile  of  stones,  L.  Pine 
branches  and  boughs  covering  the  stage,  A  large  pine  tree 
near  the  centre  of  stage.  The  more  picturesque  and  wild  the 
better.  Noise  heard  outside  as  of  a  picnic  party  just  arriv- 
ing. Exclamations  of  ^^  O  how  perfectly  lovely  /  "  "  Isn't 
it  sweet  /  *'  and  the  like  heard  outside.  The  more  ludicrous 
and  gushing  the  exclamations  the  better. 

Enter  on  a  run,  Johnny,  Jimmy,  Billy  and  Freddie. 
Johnny  throws  himself  on  the  seat,  Jimmy  sits  on  the  pile 
of  stones,  Billy  stands  staring  around  with  hands  in 
pockets,  Freddie  brushes  dust  from  clothes. 

Johnny  {kicking  heels  into  the  air).  Gee  whiz !  Ain't  this 
a  dandy  place,  fellers  ?  Oh,  I  just  love  picnics !  Hope  no- 
body else  will  find  this  spot.  Great,  ain't  it  ?  {Jumps  up.) 
Let's  do  something  I  {Grabs  Frsd.  and  swings  him  round.) 
Say,  old  man,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

Freddie  {drawling).  You  just  stop,  Johnny  Harper,  you'll 
tear  my  new  suit.     Mama  told  me  not  to  get  dirty  to-day. 

{Brushes  clothes.) 

John.  O  Lord^  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  sissy  boy !  {Takes 
Fred.'s  cap  and  throws  it  into  a  tree.)  Hal  ha  I  ha  1 
climb  for  your  cap,  sissy. 

Billy.  Stop  that,  Johnny  I  Let  Freddie  be !  You're  aw- 
ful smart,  you  be,  picking  on  a  little  chap.  Take  one  of  your 
size.     {Straightens  up.)    Me,  for  instance. 

John.  Shut  up,  Billy,  I  hain't  said  nothing  to  you.  I  want 
to  do  something.     What  shall  we  do,  anyway  ? 

Jim.  You  might  behave  yourself  a  few  minutes,  see  how 
that  would  I 
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Fred,  (who  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  his  cap).    Billy, 
won't  you  please  get  my  cap  ?    I  think  Johnny's  real  mean. 
John,  (imitating  Fred.).     "  Johnny's  real  mean." 
Bill.     See  here,  Johnny  Harper,  you  quit  that.     Don't  yon 
come  no  more  of  your  funny  business  round  here.     (^Gets  cap.") 
Here,  Freddie,  here's  your  cap. 

(Fred,  puts  on  cap  and  sits  on  seat.) 

John.  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  I'm  not  going  to  loaf 
round  here  doing  nothing. 

Bill.  Well,  I  can  tell  yer  what  /'m  going  to  do.  /'m 
going  to  lie  down  here  and  go  to  sleep.  I  hate  old  picnics 
anyway.  Wouldn't  have  come,  only  I'd  got  to  pick  taterbugs 
if  I  stayed  at  home,  and  I  hate  the  darned  things.  (Lies 
down  on  branches,)  Ma,  she  teased  dad  to  let  me  come  and 
now  I'm  going  to  rest. 

Jim.  Well,  if  this  ain't  a  dandy  crowd  I've  struck  !  One 
feller  spoiling  for  a  fight  and  another  going  to  sleep  I  (Kicks 
Bill.  )  Wake  up  and  get  a  move  on !  What's  the  matter 
with  you  anyhow  ? 

Bill.     Quit  that  or  I'll  bust  yer  !     (Snores.) 

John,  (turns  sontersault  and  hits  Bill,  with  his  feet). 
How  do  you  like  that  ? 

(Jumps  up.) 

Bill,  (rises  and  seizes  John,  throws  him  on  his  back  and 
holds  him  down).     Now  will  yer  stop  your  fooling? 

John.  You  stop  I  I'll  fix  yer  when  I  get  up.  (Bill,  chokes 
him.)    Wow-o-o-o. 

Bill.     You'll  get  up  when  you  promise  to  behave  yourself. 

Fred,  (jumping  up  on  seat  and  screaming).  A  snake,  a 
snake  !     Look,  Billy,  look  !   O  kill  him,  kill  him ! 

(Boys  Jump  up  and  taking  stones  from  pile  kill  snake.) 

Bill.  There,  I  guess  the  pesky  critter  is  dead  !  Ain't  he 
a  buster  ? 

Jim.  Say,  let's  hang  him  on  this  tree  to  scare  the  girls. 
Great  fun ! 

Fred,  (who  stands  on  seat  much  frightened).  O  don't  touch 
it,  Jimmy  1  It's  a  horrid,  dirty  thing  I  I  wouldn't  touch  it 
for  nothing. 

Bill,  (picking  it  up.    A  paper  snake  is  easily  pttmmd). 
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I 

No>  Freddie,  I  don't  s*ipOBcyau  would,  but  it  ain't  much  worse 
than  tater  bugs.  (Bangs  it  on  tree,)  Won't  those  girls  run 
like  thunder  when  they  see  it  1 

Frkd.  I  think  you  are  just  as  hateful  as  you  can  be.  I'm 
going  to  find  my  big  sister.  I  won't  stay  where  that  horrid  old 
snake  is.     (^Goes  out,) 

John.  Run,  sissy,  run !  You  might  get  bit.  Say — don't 
you  tell  the  girls. 

Bill  (looking  around).  Well, — ^I  don't  propose  to  go  to 
sleep  in  this  place  with  them  things  crawling  over  me.  I'll  get 
a  hustle  on;  good-bye,  I'm  off  I  [Exit, 

John.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jimmy,  let's  go  down  to  the  pond 
and  go  in  swimming.  I  ain't  going  to  fool  round  here  any 
more. 

Jm.    All  right.    There  ain't  much  doing  at  picnics  any  way. 

[Th^  exeunt. 

Enter  Nellie,  Ethel,  Fannie  and  Etta. 

Fannie.  O  ain't  this  a  pretty  place  !  I'm  going  to  sit  right 
down  on  this  bench  and  rest.  It's  awful  hot  there  in  the 
grove.     {Sits  on  seat,) 

Ethel.  I'm  most  melted  1  It's  nice  and  shady  here.  I'm 
going  to  sit  side  of  you.     (She  sits,) 

Nellie  (throwing  hat  on  ground).  There,  I'm  so  hot  I 
won't  wear  that  hat  another  minute  1  I'm  going  to  lie  down 
on  these  nice  boughs.     (Lies  down,) 

Etta.  O  me,  I  believe  there's  a  bunch  of  daisies  growing 
under  that  tree !     I'm  going  to  get  them. 

Eth.     How  can  you  when  it  is  so  awfully  hot  ? 

(Et.  goes  in  under  tree,  the  snake  falls  from  tree  and  lies  at 
her  feet.  She  screams  and  runs  back  to  girls  who  gather 
about  her,) 

Nell.     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Et.  O  dear,  O  dear  1  There's  a  great,  big  snake  undei 
that, — ^that,  O  dear, — under  that  tree!  I  sdmost  stepped 
on  it! 

(Girls  all  scream  and  run  toward  R.  Bill,  meets  them  cU 
entrance^ 

Bill.  Huih  up,  girls,  it's  dead.  We  killed  it  and  hung  it 
ttp  then  te  fnn.    'Twon't  hart  yer. 
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NsLL.  O  you  horrid,  horrid  boy !  I'll  just  go  tell  Deacon 
Trull  how  you  tried  to  plague  us.  [Girls  exeunt. 

Bill.  Little  tell-tales !  I  might  as  well  throw  it  into  the 
bushes!  {Takes  it  and  starts  tauHsrd  back  of  stage  ^  then  looks 
toward  the  right.)  Gee  whiz  I  There's  Professor  Wise  and 
Miss  Prim  coming  this  way  I  He's  sweet  on  her,  he  is !  I'll 
bet  they'll  sit  down  here  to  spoon.  I  wonder  how  they  would 
like  this  snake  for  company.  (  Curls  it  up  on  end  of  seat  and 
exits,) 

Enter  Professor  Wise  and  Miss  Prim  ;  she  crosses  stage 
very  daintily. 

Miss  Prim.  What  a  delightfully  rural  place !  It  seems  as 
if  Mother  Nature  had  prepared  this  place  especially  for  con- 
genial souls  like  yours  and  mine  to  commune  in.  O  professor, 
isn't  it  just  too  sweet  ? 

Professor  (a^'usting  eye-glasses).  Truly,  Miss  Prim,  it  is 
a  place  fit  for  the  Olympian  gods  to  revel  in.  And  here  is  a 
collection  of  rocks  which  will  delight  me  to  analyze.  Make 
yourself  comfortable  on  this  exquisite  rustic  bench  while  I  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  formation  of  these  specimens. 

(She  sits  on  the  opposite  end  of  seat  from  snake  with  her 
back  toward  it.  He  picks  up  several  of  the  stones  and 
examines  them.) 

Miss  P.  O  professor,  it  must  be  so  soul  satisfying  to  have 
such  a  brilliant  intellect  as  you  have.  Why,  professor,  I  look 
upon  you  with  intense  wonder.  (Sighs.)  When  I  think  of 
my  own  inferiority,  I  marvel  that  you  can  care  for  my  society. 
(Looks  down  demurely.^ 

Prof.  My  dear  Miss  Prim  (Bill,  enters  and  gets  behind 
tree  where  he  watches  them,  putting  out  head  as  he  speaks),  I 
assure  you  that  although  the  female  mind  cannot  soar  to  the 
sublimer  heights,  woman,  by  her  sympathy  and  affection,  does 
much  toward  directing  the  mind  of  man  onward  and  upward. 

Bill.  The  old  duffer  !  Miss  Prim  has  got  lots  of  rocks  that 
her  dad  left  her;  that's  what  he's  interested  in. 

Prof.  I  have  here,  in  this  unsightly  pile  of  stones,  chanced 
upon  a  rare  specimen.  See,  this  is  what  we  geologists  term  a 
conglomerate. 

Miss  P.  O  professor,  how  can  you  remember  such  long, 
bard  names?    (Giggles.)    Do  please  tell  me  all  about  k. 
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Bill.    Gee  whiz,  isn't  she  kittenish  1 

Prof.  Well,  you  see,  a  conglomerate  is  a — er — well,  it  is  a 
consolidated  mixture  of  argillaceous, — ^well,  it  is  a  petrified 
mixture  of— «r 

Bill.  Old  fool.  That's  a  piece  of  Roxbury  pudding  stone. 
(Laughs  softly.)    Ain't  he  an  old  guy  ! 

Miss  P.  O  professor,  don't  try  to  explain  to  me.  My  poor 
head  cannot  endure  such  a  strain.  I'm  a  delicate  flower  at  the 
best. 

Prof.  I  know,  I  know,  my  dear.  Such  lofty  subjects  are 
not  for  such  fragile  blossoms  as  you  to  contemplate,  but  I'm  so 
very  interested  in  the  rocky  formation  of  the  earth  that  for  a 
time  I  forgot  you,  dearest. 

Bill.  This  is  getting  hot  I  Gee,  I  wish  he'd  sit  down  on 
the  snake !     He'll  think  he's  gone  back  to  the  Reptilian  age. 

Miss  P.  (moving  along  toward  snake).  Come,  professor, 
do  sit  down.  You  must  be  weary.  I  fear  you  will  wear  your- 
self out  in  your  geological  researches. 

(He  sits  down  beside  her  ;  he  attempts  to  put  his  arm  around 
her.     She  moves  along  sayings  *'  Why,  professor  /  ") 

Bill.  Golly  1  Now's  the  time  for  the  fireworks  to  begin ! 
I  wish  Johnny  was  here  to  see  the  show. 

Prof.  Miss  Prim,  my  dear  Miss  Prim.  Here  in  this  bliss- 
ful solitude  with  no  inharmonious  environments,  when  all  na- 
ture, the  sky, — ^the  air, — ^the  water, — the  rocks, — the 

Bill.    And  my  snakie. 

Prof.     Entire  firmament  seem  rejoicing  in  our  love 

Miss  P.  O  professor,  this  is  so  sudden  I  (.S^  lays  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  throwing  out  her  hand  touches  snake.  All 
unknowingly  she  grabs  snake  and  holds  it  up.  Looking  at  it 
sheyeUs.)    O  Lord!     O  Lord  I     I'm  dead,  I  know  I  ami 

(Drops  snake  and  faints  in  his  arms.     Prof,  holding  her, 
kicks  at  snake  and  cries  "  Jlelp  /  help  /  " ) 

Enter  Mrs.  Grant,  Nannie  and  Victor. 

Mrs.  Grant.  Well,  for  the  land  sakes !  Professor  Wise, 
what  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  I  should  say  that  this  was  a  pretty 
sight! 

Prof,  (kicking  at  snake).  O  beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Grant,  for 
my, — for  our  unseemly  position,  but  you  see,  Miss  Prim  was 
investigating, — no,  I  mean  I  was  investigating  these  rocksi  when 
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this  monstrous  reptile  made  its  appearance  and  Miss  Prim  fainted 
in  my  arms.  That  is,  I  think  she  has  feinted.  {Kicks  at 
snak€.) 

Mrs.  G.  Law  no !  She  hain't  fainted.  (Shakes  Miss  P.) 
Here,  get  up  I  I  should  think  a  woman  of  your  age  would 
have  more  sense  than  to  act  so.  If  a  gal  of  sixteen  didn't  know 
no  better  Fd  shake  her,  and  you're  nigh  upon  forty. 

Miss  P.  {sitting  up  quickly).  Well,  I  guess  not  I  You're  a 
slanderous  old  woman,  so  there !  Forty  indeed  \  I'm  just 
twenty-six. 

Prof.  Come,  come,  ladies,  I  pray  you  say  nothing  rash ; 
nothing  for  which  you  will  have  cause  to  repent. 

Bill,  {coming  dawn  ;  during  the  snake  scene  he  puts  his  head 
<mt  from  behind  tree  and  giggles  and  in  other  ways  shows  that 
he  appreciates  the  fun).  Say,  mister,  have  you  seen  an  old 
dead  snake  anywhere  round  here  ?  Us  fellers  killed  one  here 
this  morning. 

Miss  P.  O  that  snake !  It  has  caused  me  much  annoyance. 
(  Walks  across  stage,)    O  dear,  dear  I 

Mrs.  G.  Annoyance  !  {Aside,)  She  was  plaguy  glad  to 
get  any  chance  to  hug  a  man. 

(Bill,  goes  out  with  snake,     Mrs.  G.  seats  her  children  on 
seat.     Prof,  walks  over  to  Miss  P.  and  offers  arm.) 

Prof.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  find  a  more  favorable  place 
where  our  conversation  will  not  again  be  interrupted. 

Miss  P.  {taking  his  arm),  O  professor,  my  poor  heart  is 
all  in  a  flutter.  That  vile  reptile  frightened  me  so.  (Looks  at 
Mrs.  G.  angrily,)  \They  exeunt, 

(Nan.  and  Yic,  cry  and  kick  their  feet,) 

Mrs.  G.  {shaking  them).  There !  I'll  give  you  young 
Ones  something  to  bawl  about.  You've  acted  like  all  possessed 
ever  since  we  got  here.  I'll  never  take  you  to  another  picnic 
as  long  as  I  live. 

{Shakes  them  again,) 

Nannie  {crying),     I'm  so  hungry ! 

Mrs.  G.     What  if  you  be  ?    So  am  I.     You'll  have  some- 
thing to  eat  when  the  rest  do  and  not  one  minute  before. 
Victor.    Ma»  can't  I  go  down  to  the  water? 
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Mrs.  G.  No,  you  can't;  and  don't  you  tease  any  more 
about  it. 
Vic.  Tommy  Rice's  mother  lets  him  go.  {Crus.) 
Mrs.  G.  (shakes  him).  Stop  that  whining  this  minute  !  I 
wish  I'd  stayed  at  home.  It's  hot  enough  to  kill,  and  you 
don't  give  me  a  minute's  peace.  {Wipes face  with  bottom  of 
dress.)  To  think,  that  I  should  come  off  and  forget  my  hand- 
kerchief 1  But  I  wonder  I  didn't  forget  my  head,  with  you 
two  young  ones  acting  so !  {Looks  at  Nan.)  Why,  Nannie 
Grant,  if  you  hain't  got  some  grass  green  on  your  brand  new 
skirt! 

(J^akes  attempt  to  rub  it  off.) 

Nan.    Victor  knocked  me  down;  so  he  did. 

Mrs.  G.  (shakes  Vic).  There,  I'll  learn  you  to  knock  your 
little  sister  aown !  Stop  that  bawling,  or  I'll  leave  you  here 
alone.  I  do  wish  it  was  dinner-time !  {Looks  off.)  Land 
sakes  1  There's  Miss  Prim  and  Professor  Wise  sitting  under 
that  tree !  I  guess  he's  popped,  she  looks  so  mighty  tickled. 
Well,  I've  but  one  thing  to  say.  If  old  maids  knew  anything, 
they'd  thank  their  lucky  stars,  and  not  race  round  after  the 
men.  (Nan.  and  Vic.  strike  and  quarrel.)  I'll  shake  you, 
till  there's  nothing  left  of  you,  if  you  don't  behave.  I'd  rather 
be  an  old  maid  and  blow  up  chimney,  than  be  the  mother  of 
you  two.  (.S^  takes  them  by  the  hand  and  goes  out.)  Come 
along,  I  don't  have  no  peace  nowhere  1  [^>^  exeunt. 

Enter  Bob,  Frank  and  Charlie. 

Bob.  What  a  confounded  nuisance  a  picnic  is  anyway! 
It's  hotter  than, — well,  the  oven. 

Frank.  Charlie,  Bob's  all  out  of  sorts.  His  best  girl  has 
gone  off  with  Teddy  Jones  and  he  doesn't  relish  it.     {Laughs.) 

Charue.  Cheer  up,  old  boy,  there  are  others.  She 
ain't  the  only  sweet  pea  on  the  vine;  the  only  dahlia  in  the 
bunch. 

Bob.  Shut  up,  and  don't  make  fools  of  yourselves.  What 
do  I  care  about  Susie  Snell  anyway? 

Frank  {laughing).  A  dead  give  away  I  Who  said  any- 
thing about  Susie  Snell  ?    Hard  hit,  old  boy,  hard  hit  1 

Char.  Well,  Bob,  I  know  myself  just  how  it  feels.  That 
dude  from  Boston,  boarding  at  the  deacon's  is  casting  sheep's 
eyes  at  my  Flossie,  and  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it  much 
longer. 
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Bob.  Yes,  but  he  isn't  here  to-day  and  she  is.  Why  don't 
you  mitten  on  to  her  ? 

Char.  Well,  you  see  Fm  so  aU-fired  mad  to  think  that  she 
would  even  look  at  him  that  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  speak 
to  her. 

Frank.  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  I've  no  use  for  the  girls 
anyway.     They're  a  pack  of  simpletons. 

Bob.  O  my  I  How  long  since  you  and  Mamie  Barton 
were  thicker  than  peas  in  a  pod.  No  use  for  the  girls  1 
(^Laughs.) 

Char.  I  guess  we  are  all  in  the  same  box,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  sitting  here  chewing  the  rag.  Let's  go  and  make  a  mash 
on  somebody. 

Frank.  There's  a  lot  of  mighty  good-looking  girls  here  to- 
day.    Come  on  1  [Thty  exeunt 

Enter  Mamie  Barton  and  Teddy  Jones. 

Teddy.  Aw — Mamie,  we've  struck  it  rich  this  time ! 
What  a  dee-light-ful  place !  It's  a  wonder,  really  now,  that 
none  of  the  country  clowns  have  found  this  spot.  All  due 
respect  to  you,  Miss  Mamie,  but  you,  you  seem  above  your 
associates ;  not  so  rural,  don't  yer  know  ? 

Mamie.  O  Teddy !  You're  the  limit !  Born  and  brought 
up  with  us  all ;  but  just  because  you've  been  working  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  Boston  you  put  on  those  cheap  airs.  My  ad- 
vice to  you  is  to  behave  yourself,  before  you're  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  town.  Suppose  you  did  stand  behind  the 
counter  and  sell  gingham  at  twelve  and  a-half  cents  per  yard, 
for  which  you  received  the  munificent  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
week ;  does  that  need  to  puff  you  up  so  ?  Come  out  of  it, 
Teddy,  and  behave  yourself ! 

Ted.  Really,  Mamie,  I  can't  stand  such  talk,  not  even 
from  you,  don't  yer  know  ?  But  say,  now,  what's  the  matter 
with  Susie  Snell?  She  hasn't  treated  me  as  usual  to-day.  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  Susie  was  gone  on  me,  don't  yer 
know? 

Mam.  Well,  she  isn't,  and  you're  a  chump  for  thinking  so. 
Bob  Morse  is  her  steady.  She  has  been  flirting  with  you  just 
because  she  and  Bob  had  a  quarrel. 

Ted.  Really,  now,  how  can  a  bright  girl  like  Susie  see 
anything  in  such  a  clown  as  Bob  Morse !     It's  amazing. 

Mam.     Green-eyed  jealousy,  Teddy. 

Tbd.     No,  no,  Mamie,  Susie  is  a  nice  girl,  but  there  are 
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Others  more  to  my  liking.  You,  for  instance.  (SitBps  toward 
her.)     Really, — aw, — Miss  Mamie,  you're  just  my  style. 

Mam.  (stepping  back).  Well,  Teddy,  allow  me  to  say  right 
here,  that  you  are  not  mine.  Frank  Manson  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  you.  I've  been  real  hateful  to  him  lately,  but  Fm  going  to 
find  him  and  make  up.     Bye-bye  !  [Exit. 

Ted.  Well,  really  1  Lots  of  nice  girls  down  here,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  just  appreciate  me.  Prefer  the  country 
boys  to  me  1  No  accounting  for  tastes,  don't  yer  know  I 
Here  come  Flossie  Carter  and  Hallie  Long.  Wonder  if  I 
could  mash  one  of  them.     Deucedly  pretty  girls  I 

Enter  Hallie  and  Flossie. 

Halue.  Mercy  on  me  !  Teddy  Jones,  the  adorable,  here 
alone  when  all  the  girls  in  Muggsville  are  just  wild  over  him  ! 
Where's  Mamie?  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  basking  in 
the  light  of  your  eyes,  Teddy. 

Ted.  Mamie  is  all  right,  don't  yer  know,  but  I  prefer  a 
more  dashing  girl.     You  know  who,  Hallie. 

{Looks  sweetly  at  her.) 

Hal.  No,  Teddy,  I  don't  know,  and  what's  more,  I  don't 
want  to.  Before  you  went  to  Boston  you  were  quite  a  man, 
now  you're  a  complete  nuisance,  with  your  stuck  up  ways  and 
"  don't  yer  knows." 

Flossie.  O  Hallie,  see !  Here  come  Bob  Morse  and 
Susie  Snell;  Mamie  Barton  and  Frank  Manson;  and  poor 
Charlie  Piper  sits  all  alone  down  there  by  the  river.  I  guess 
I'll  go  down  and  comfort  him.     I'm  ready  to  make  up  if  he  is. 

[Exit. 

Hal.  Well,  Teddy,  if  all  the  girls  have  got  beaux,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  one,  and  you  seem  to  be  the  only  one  in 
sight,  so  come  on,  but  try  to  act  like  a  human  being  and  not 
like  an  ape. 

Ted.     You're  awfully  funny,  don't  you  know  ? 

(.S^  takes  his  arm  and  goes  toward  is. ,  where  they  meet  the 
others  including  Flos,  and  Char.) 

Susie  Snell.  O  say,  isn't  this  a  pretty  place  ?  I'll  tell  yoa 
what  we'll  do.  We'll  all  come  back  here  to  eat  our  dinner 
after  we've  had  our  sail  on  the  pond.  Say,  Hallie,  are  yoa 
coming  with  us  ?    We  are  going  boating. 
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Hau  Yes,  of  couise,  and  I'm  going  to  take  Teddy  along. 
Don't  look  so  frightened ;  Til  answer  for  his  good  behavior. 
( They  aU  laugh.)  [Exeunt  all. 

Ted.  {as  they  exeunt,  looks  back).     Deucedly  cute  girl  I 

Enter  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Witt  and  Miss 
Sharp. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  O  here's  a  nice  place  to  rest  in  1  Do  let's  sit 
down.     Aren't  you  tired  ? 

Miss  Sharp.  Tired  ?  I'm  tired  enymost  to  death.  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  tell  why  I  came  to-day.  I  hain't  been  any- 
wheres this  summer  so  I  thought  I'd  come.  I'm  mad  enough 
that  I  did. 

Mrs.  Harwood.  Just  my  case;  I  said  to  John,  says  I,  I 
guess  I'll  go  to  the  Sunday-school  picnic.  I  hain't  been  to  one 
for  nigh  on  to  forty  years.  I'll  go  just  to  see  how  'twill  seem. 
I  wish  rd  stayed  at  home  and  braided  rags. 

Miss  Wm.  Well,  I'm  completely  fagged  out,  as  hot  as  a 
salamander,  but  I'm  glad  I  come.  I've  had  a  real  good  time, 
seeing  the  young  ones  enjoy  themselves. 

Miss  S.  Well  you  allers  did  have  a  queer  taste,  Sarah 
Witt !  1  think  myself  the  way  the  young  folks  go  on  is  per- 
fectly scandalous.  Flirting  and  courting  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  everybody.  I  don't  know  what  the  world  is  coming  to ! 
I've  made  up  my  mind  that  this  is  the  last  picnic  I'll  go  to. 
I  won't  countenance  such  goings  on  I 

Mrs.  E.  Well,  for  my  part  I  don't  see  as  the  young  folks 
act  much  different  from  what  we  did  when  we  were  young. 

Miss  W.  Of  course  they  don't,  and  Miss  Sharp  knows  it. 
When  I  was  a  gal  I  allers  had  a  beau  when  I  went  to  a  picnic 
to  hang  on  to,  and  so  did  she.  We  didn't  get  married  same  as 
you  two  did,  but  we  might,  I  suppose,  if  we'd  took  up  with 
what  we  could  get,  same  as  you  did. 

Mrs.  H.  That's  true,  every  word  of  it.  I  wonder  you 
didn't  get  married,  Miss  Witt. 

Miss  W.  Sometimes  I  wonder  myself,  but  law  me,  I'm  just 
as  well  off. 

Miss  S.  I'm  glad  I  was  not  fool  enough  to  take  the  first 
man  that  offered,  and  I  still  say  that  the  actions  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  are  ridiculous.  {Looks  off.)  See  that  Barton 
girl  and  Jim  Snell's  gal,  you'd  think  they  were  crazy  !  I  know 
they'll  be  drownded,  rocking  that  boat  in  that  shape.  Just 
trymg  to  show  off  before  the  feUen  I 
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Mrs.  H.  Have  you  heard  that  Jim  Sneli  is  going  to  be 
married  again  ?  He  was  an  old  beau  of  yours.  Miss  Witt  You 
ought  to  be  interested. 

Miss  W.     Yes.     I  know  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  £.  Don't  you  think  he's  foolish  to  marry  that  young 
girl  ?  He  ought  have  an  older  and  more  sensible  woman,  with 
his  grown  up  family. 

Miss  W.  Law,  now,  Mrs.  Ellis,  don't  you  know  that  it's  the 
same  with  ^  man  as  'tis  with  a  woman,  they  have  to  have  those 
that  will  have  them.  I  don't  s'pose  any  real  sensible  woman 
would  want  ^im. 

Miss  S.  I've  heard,  of  course  I  don't  know  how  true  it  is, 
that  you,  yourself  have  been  hanging  round  after  him  since  his 
wife  died,  Miss  Witt. 

Miss  W.  Law,  now,  did  you  hear  that  ?  You  can  hear 
'most  anything.  Jim  and  I  were  boys  and  girls  together  and 
just  because  his  wife  died  you  don't  suppose  that  I  was  a  going 
to  stop  speaking  to  him.  I  don't  want  Jim  and  he  knows  it. 
He  don't  want  me,  and  I  know  it.  What  stories  people  will 
tell! 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I'm  sorry  he's  going  to  marry  that  young 
girl. 

Miss  W.  Well,  I  ain't !  I  believe  that  people  get  their 
punishment  here  on  earth,  and  Jim  has  been  pretty  prosperous, 
never  had  much  trouble,  although  he's  done  some  mighty  mean 
things  in  his  life,  and  perhaps  his  marrying  this  gal  is  to  be  the 
way  provided  for  him  to  atone.  The  Lord's  ways  are  inscru- 
table and  past  finding  out  I 

Mrs.  £.  (Jaughing).  Miss  Witt,  you  do  see  things  so 
clearly. 

Miss  S.  Now  just  look ;  there's  Judge  Strong  and  his  wife 
and  two  gals  with  that  Bridget,  coming  this  way  1  I  do  hope 
they  won't  come  near  us  1 

Mrs.  H.  So  do  I.  How  stuck  up  that  whole  family  is ! 
You'd  think  they  were  made  out  of  a  different  sort  of  clay  from 
us  poor  mortals. 

Mrs.  E.  They  are  surely  coming  here  I  Let's  get  out  of 
the  way. 

Miss  W.  Yes,  let's  go.  I  don't  know  as  I  want  to  be 
snubbed  by  them  that  ain't  any  better  than  I  be.     [All  exeunt. 

Enter  Judge    Strong,   Mrs.  Strong,  Dorothy   StronGi 
Rachel  Strong  and  Bridget, 
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Dorothy.  I^pa,  why  can't  we  go  down  to  the  pond  with 
the  rest  of  the  little  girls  ?  They  are  throwing  stones  into  the 
pond  and  having  a  nice  time. 

Rachkl.  Please  let  us  go.  Bridget  can  go  with  us.  We'll 
be  good. 

Judge  Strono.  Well,  my  dears,  it  is  just  as  your  mother 
says,  you  know.  She  thinks  you  had  better  stay  with  us. 
Don't  you,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Strong.  Yes,  I  do.  I  dislike  to  see  my  daughters 
associating  with  the  lower  classes.  They  learn  no  good  by  it. 
I  wish  you  would  amuse  them,  Bridget. 

Bridget.  Shure  now,  and  I'd  like  to,  but  it's  tired  they  are 
of  me.  They  want  to  be  playin'  with  them  as  is  their  own  age. 
Rachel,  my  h<»iey,  come  here  and  see  this  pretty  posy. 

{Picks  flower.) 

Rach.  I  won't ;  stop  your  noise !  If  I  can't  go  and  play 
with  the  girls,  I'll  just  yell  as  loud  as  I  can.     (Kf/^.) 

Mrs.  S.  Bridget,  haven't  you  any  control  over  Uiose  chil- 
dren ?    Why  don't  you  amuse  them  ? 

Dor.  I'm  going  down  to  the  pond,  so  there  1  I  won't  stay 
here  all  alone  I 

Bridg.  Come,  childers,  be  good  and  Bridget  will  be  after 
telling  yers  some  pretty  stories. 

(Attempts  to  take  them  by  the  hand.) 

Dor.  (striking  Bridg.  ).     You  let  me  alone,  you  old  fool  t 

Rack.     I  hate  you  I     We  never  can  do  anything  I 

Bridg.     I  knows  it,  my  dears,  and  indade  it's  sorry  for  ye  I 

am.     If  I  was  your  father  and  mither  you'd  be  off  playing  with 

the  rest  of  the  childers. 

(They  scream  and  kick.) 

Judge  S.  (who  has  taken  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  sits 
on  seat  reading).     My  dear,  isn't  it  most  time  for  lunch  ? 

Mrs.  S.  (who  sits  on  seat  reading  a  navel),  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure.  Bridget,  I  wish  you  would  keep  those  children  still. 
I  never  saw  you  as  stupid  as  you  are  to-day. 

Judge  S.  I  hope  my  little  daughters  will  not  forget  that 
they  are  little  ladies. 

Mrs.  S,    I  fear  that  they  have  in  some  way^ — ^I  don't  know 
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how, — ^learned  these  naughty  ways  from  the  children  oC  the 
lower  classes.     — 

Bridg.  (aside).  Begorra,  and  she's  allers  spaking  of  the 
lower  classes.  It's  a  mighty  low  class  these  young  ones  belongs 
to  I'm  thinking.     I'd  hke  to  trounce  them,  I  would  now ! 

(Rach.  and  Dor.  fake  up  stones  and  throw  at  Bridg.) 

Mrs.  S.  O  dear,  see,  judge,  our  pets  are  throwing  stones  I 
They  have  learned  it  from  those  dreadful  children.  Why  did 
you  insist  upon  coming  to  this  picnic  with  these  low  people  ? 

Judge  S.  Well,  my  dear,  in  my  position,  you  see  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  I  should  stand  well  with  the  com- 
mon people. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  but  is  it  necessary  to  drag  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren down  to  the  level  of  these  people  ? 

Bridg.  If  you  please,  missus,  I  can't  make  these  younff 
ones  behave,  and  I'm  tired  to  death  with  their  acting.  Could 
I  take  them  to  walk  a  short  distance  ? 

Rach.  and  Dor.    Do  let  us  go  I 

Mrs.  S.  No,  not  unless  the  judge  and  I  go  also.  I  cannot 
have  their  young  minds  contaminated  with  the  rude  language 
they  might  hear  from  the  other  children. 

Bridg.  (aside).  Rude  language,  is  it  ?  Shure  now,  they 
could  give  the  rest  pints,  when  it  comes  to  rude  language. 

Judge  S.  (rising).  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  be  moving 
along.  I  want  to  speak  with  Parson  Truefitt,  regarding  a  little 
church  matter. 

Mrs.  S.  I  do  hope  you  will  never  ask  me  to  accompany  you 
to  a  picnic  again.  I  simply  cannot  bring  myself  to  associate 
with  the  common  herd. 

(They  exeunt  followed  by  the  children  and  Bridg.  The 
children  strike  at  Bridg.  as  she  takes  them  by  the  hand 
and  yell,  '*  Let  go  my  hand/''  **  I  won't  take  hold  of 
your  nasty  old  hand/'*) 

Bridg.  (at  entrance).  Little  imps  !  I  don't  see  no  other 
young  ones  acting  like  these ;  but  I  s'pose  it's  because  they  are 
not  brought  up  so  toney  like  as  these  be.  {Exit. 

Enter  Deacon  Trull,  Mrs.  Trull,  Parson  Trukfttt  and 
Mrs.  Truefitt. 

Dkacon  Trull  (wiping  face  with  red  bandanna).    It's  a 
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purty  hot  day  for  a  picnic,  but  everybody  seems  to  be  having 
a  good  time.  I  s'pose  it's  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian  to 
sacrifice  something  for  the  good  of  others,  but  I*m  purty  nigh 
used  up.     (Siis  on  rocks.') 

Mks.  Trull.  Law,  deacon,  I  don'  no  as  you're  much  hot- 
ter than  you  would  be  if  you  were  at  home  haying.  I  guess 
one  day's  pleasure  won't  hurt  yer.  You're  such  a  master  hand 
to  work  1     I  never  see  your  beat ! 

Parson  TRUEFm.  Yes,  deacon,  your  wife  is  right.  A  few 
hours'  recreation  will  do  you  no  harm.  As  you  say,  this  seems 
to  be  a  very  happy  occasion.  Every  one  seems  in  the  best  of 
humor,  and  not  an  angry  or  discordant  word  have  I  heard  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Truefitt.  I'm  so  glad  that  Judge  Strong  and  his 
family  have  honored  us  by  their  presence  here.  It  sort  of  gives 
tone  to  the  whole  affair. 

Deacon  T.  Wall,  now,  perhaps  it  does,  but  I  don't  care 
for  the  judge's  wife.  She  seems  sorter  overbearing.  Kinder 
looks  down  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Parson  T.  Tut — tut,  deacon;  we  must  be  charitable  in 
our  speech,  you  know.  The  little  girls  are  remarkably  well- 
behaved  children,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  them  mingling  with  our 
other  children. 

Deacon  T.  Wall,  now  (laughing)^  I  don't  seem  to  see  them 
mingling.  I  hain't  seen  them  with  anybody  but  that  foreign 
maid. 

Mrs.  Truefitt.  Well,  don't  it  beat  all  how  well  those 
Grant  children  mind  ?    I  never  saw  such  perfect  children. 

Parson  T.  Yes,  they  are  nice  mannered  children,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  is  a  model  mother.     So  gentle  and  gracious  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Trull.  What  a  nice  looking  couple  Miss  Prim  and 
Professor  Wise  are!  I  wonder  if  they  will  make  a  match 
of  it. 

Deacon  T.  'Twill  be  a  match  if  Miss  Prim  has  her  way. 
She  seems  purty  much  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  Trull.  Law,  now,  I  don'  no  as  I  think  Miss  Prim  is 
in  such  a  terrible  taking  to  be  married.  You  men  have  queer 
ideas  about  us  women. 

Mrs.  Truefitt.  Miss  Prim  has  a  snug  little  fortune  of  her 
own,  and  I  can't  see  what  she  wants  of  Professor  Wise.  Not 
but  what  he's  well  enough  in  his  way,  far  be  it  from  me  to  even 
hint  to  the  contrary. 

Parson  T.    That  crowd  of  young  folks  out  on  the  water  aie 
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getting  all  the  fun  out  of  it  possible.     Makes  me  feel  almost 
young  again. 

Mrs.  Trull.  Do  you  know  who  that  gal  is  over  by  the 
swing  with  Mrs.  Morton,  the  schoolmisu^m  ?  She  seems  purty 
well  beflounced  and  befurbelowed  to  come  to  a  picnic. 

Mrs.  Truefitt.  That  is  a  Miss  Pitt  who  is  visiting  her,  a 
classmate  of  hers,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Trull.  Well,  I  don'  no  as  I  like  her  appearance. 
She  seems  kinder  brassy  like. 

Parson  T.  Judge  not  by  appearances.  Mrs.  Trull,  I  am 
told  that  she  is  a  very  brilliant  young  woman. 

Deacon  T.  {Jumping  up).  Wall,  I  vow  !  If  that  boy  of 
Barrows'  hain't  tumbled  off  the  bridge  plump  into  the  water ! 
{Cries  of  **  Bilfy  Barrows  has  tumbled  into  the  pondy^  and 
much  confusion  outside^ 

[Parson  T.  and  Deacon  T.  exeunt  hastily. 

Mrs.  Trull.  Wall,  I  never  I  Ain't  it  awful !  I  do  hope 
he  won't  be  drownded  !  Law,  now !  If  he  ain't  swimming 
straight  for  the  shore  I     I  do  believe  he  did  it  on  purpose. 

Enter  Bill,  in  a  drenched  condition. 

Bill.  Gee  !  Didn't  I  make  'em  holler  I  They  thought  I 
was  dead  for  sure !  {Sees  Mrs.  Trull  and  Mrs.  Truefitt.) 
Say,  but  that  was  a  dandy  place  to  dive  from.  Ain't  I  wet, 
though  ? 

Mrs.  Trull  {shaking him).  Why,  Billy  Barrows,  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  that  on  purpose.  You  orter  be 
spanked,  so  you  had.  Just  look  at  your  clothes  1  What  will 
your  mother  say  ? 

Bill,  {getting  away  from  her).  You're  a  nice  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Trull,  but  I  don't  want  any  of  your  shakings.  This  old 
picnic  was  such  a  darned  slow  thing  that  I  thought  I'd  wake 
'em  up  a  little.     Guess  I'll  go  now  and  dry  off  in  the  sun. 

{ShcAes  his  clothes,  and  in  doing  so  spatters  Mrs.  Trull  ; 
exit.) 

Mrs.  Trull.  Land  sakes,  what  is  the  world  coming  to 
with  such  young  ones  in  it  ?    He  orter  be  licked. 

Mrs.  Trueftit.  He  does  seem  mischievous,  but  they  say 
he  is  a  real  good-hearted  boy.  Well,  let's  go  and  find  the  men 
folks.  [Both  exeunt. 

Enter  Mr.  Blodgett  and  Mr.  Rifley. 
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Mr.  Blodgbtt.  Where  on  airth  did  that  boy  go  to?  I  was 
sure  he  came  this  way.  I  hope  he  didn't  get  hurt.  He  ran 
off  kinder  bewildered  like. 

M&.  RiPLXY.  Don't  you  borry  no  trouble  on  Billy  Barrows' 
account.  He's  a  chip  of  the  old  block  and  his  dad  could  cut 
up  more  shines  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  He's  all  right ; 
how's  your  taters  comiug  along? 

Mr.  B.  O  fair  to  middlin'.  The  pesky  bugs  have  kept  me 
purty  busy. 

Mil  R.  Yes,  I  orter  be  at  home  now  tending  to  my  work, 
but  my  wife  thought  'twas  my  bounden  duty  to  come  here.  I 
just  wish  I  was  at  home. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  come  and  brought  along  my  fiddle  so  as  to 
make  some  music  for  the  young  folks  to  dance  by.  I  thought 
it  would  be  lonesome  like  without  some  music 

Efiter  Bill.,  with  Mr.  B.'s  vicUn. 

Bill.  Say,  Mr.  Blodgett,  won't  you  play  me  a  tune?  I 
think  you'd  ought  to,  seeing  that  I  fell  into  the  pond.  I've 
got  to  stay  somewheres  till  I  get  dry  and  it's  awful  lonesome. 
I  found  your  fiddle  in  the  dance  hall. 

Mr.  B.  And  of  course  you  had  to  meddle  with  it !  Yes, 
you  feel  terribly  about  tumbling  into  the  pond,  you  young  ras- 
cal !     You  know  you  did  it  a  purpose. 

Mr.  R.  I>o  play  something,  Blodgett,  and  I'll  sing  and  so 
will  Billy  too. 

(Mr.  1^. plays  "  Swanee  River,''  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,'' 
and  other  songs.  At  first  Mr.  R.  sings,  gradually  the 
others  come  on  to  stage  in  groups,  as  if  attracted  hy  the 
music.  They  aU  sing.  This  should  be  done  naturally. 
Conversation  is  carried  on  and  Mr.  B.  is  asked  by  the 
different  members  of  the  party  to  play  their  favorite  songs. 
This  can  be  made  cu  lengthy  as  desired,  and  solos  can  be 
introduced.  The  children  sit  on  ground,  and  the  others 
arrange  themselves  as  they  choose.     A  bell  is  rung  outside.) 

Parson  T.  Well,  I  suppose  that  means  that  dinner  is  ready 
to  be  served,  and  I  imagine  we  are  all  ready  to  do  justice  to  it. 

{They  ctU  exeunt,  remarking  as  they  go  out,  **  I'm  just 
starved,"  and  the  like.  Lawysr  Black,  Dr.  Burnsids, 
Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Pitt  remain.") 
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Miss  Morton.  Now  for  our  dinner.  I  think  it  will  be 
much  more  cozy  for  us  to  lunch  right  here  than  to  go  with  the 
others,  don't  you  ? 

Miss  Pitt.  Of  course  it  will,  and  if  you  gentlemen  only 
knew  of  the  good  things  Miss  Morton  stowed  away  in  her  bas- 
kets this  morning,  you  would  say  the  same. 

Lawyer  Black.  Ladies,  I  have  an  all  gone  feeling,  and  if 
you  have  a  cure  for  it,  just  produce  it  and  I'll  at  once  to 
business. 

Dr.  Burnside.  That's  the  talk  I  I've  brought  along  pills 
and  potions  to  offset  the  sweets  of  our  fair  entertainers. 

Miss  M.  I've  half  a  mind,  Dr.  Bumsidei  not  to  even  let 
you  taste  our  dainties.  The  idea  of  calling  piUs  and  potions 
into  the  question  is  preposterous.  Miss  Pitt  and  I  compounded 
these  delectables  all  by  ourselves. 

Lawyer  B.  Heaven  defend  us,  Burnside  1  Have  you 
made  your  will  ? 

Dr.  B.  a  poor,  struggling  doctor  has  no  use  for  a  will,  but 
please  see  that  I'm  decently  interred. 

[Miss  M.  and  Miss  P.  exeunt. 

Miss  P.  (at  entrance).  Good-bye,  gentlemen,  we  may  re- 
turn and  we  may  not. 

Dr.  B.  If  Dame  Fortune  would  only  come  my  way  I  know 
what  rd  do.     Mighty  nice  girl,  isn't  she? 

Lawyer  B.  She's  charming ;  but  there's  not  much  discount 
on  Miss  Morton ;  but  like  you,  I'm  only  a  rising  young  lawyer 
with  my  fortune  to  make.  We'll  take  the  goods  that  the  gods 
send  us,  however. 

Enter  Miss  M.  and  Miss  P.,  carrying  each  a  basket.  They 
all  sit  and  eat  lunch,  carrying  on  a  conversation  of  small 
talk  regarding  the  food.  This  can  be  made  very  cute  and 
witty.  When  lunch  is  finished,  it  can  be  made  as  long  as 
desired,  they  pack  away  the  food  and  prepare  to  leave. 

Miss  P.  Now  that  our  appetites  have  been  appeased  I  pro- 
pose that  we  all  go  for  a  sail. 

Miss  M.  Glory  Hallelujah  1  Come  on,  and  like  Columbus 
we'll  **  Sail  on,  and  on  and  on  ! " 

Lawyer  B.  Doctor,  this  is  too  much.  What  if  we  should 
be  seasick  ?    After  such  a  repast  I  fear  for  the  fishes. 

[They  exeunt  laughing. 

Box.  (enters  and  throws  himseffon  bench).     Well,  I  guess 
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after  such  a  dinner  a  feller  can  have  a  nap  I    Gee,  didn't  I  josc 
stuff  my  jacket ! 

{Sleeps  and  snores.  Bell  rings.  Jm.  runs  in  and  shakes 
Bill,  and  wakes  him.) 

Jim.     Hurry  up,  Billy,  we're  all  going  home.     The  barge  is 
waiting  now. 

(Bill,  gets  up  and  trips  up  )uil.,  and  runs  off ^  followed  by 
Jim.,  who  says,  "  I'll  fix  you^  BiUy  Barrows.''  One  by 
one  each  group  passes  across  stage ,  remarking  to  each  other 
of  the  ''Beautiful  time"  they  have  had.  This  can  be 
made  very  ludicrous  if  the  remarks  are  characteristic  of 
theparts.) 
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Scene  I.  --Enter  Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  WaUace. 

Mre,  Wed.  [speaking  as  she  enters.^  I  am  glad 
yoa  haye  called,  for  I  wanted  to  ask  about  this  new 
society  Rev.  Mr.  Makepeace  is  forming.  Take  a 
chair.    Won't  you  lay  aside  your  shawl? 

Mrs.  J.  {sitting^  No,  thank  you.  {Mrs.  Wai.  sits."] 
I  can  only  stop  a  moment.  It  w  iS  especially  to  speak 
about  our  new  society  that  I  caliCd. 

JWre.  Wat.  A  benevolent  society  on  an  original  plan, 
I  believe. 

Mrs.  J.    Yes.    The  idea  '.d,  that  all  the  members 

are  to  dedicate  themselves  entirely,  wholly,  ^^  for  sweet 

Charity's  sake,"  to  the  cause  of  humanity;  to  believe 

in,  and  act  as  though  they  believed  in,  human  broth6r<- 

liood, 

8 
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Mr 8.  Wal.  YeB;  but  how  are  they  to  show  that 
belief? 

Mrs.  J,  Well,  we  must  hold  all  that  we  posseas, — 
time,  talents,  money,  bodily  powers,  as  well  as  mental 
attainments, — not  as  our  very  own,  but  as  our  Mas- 
ter's, '^put  into  our  hands  by  Him  to  be  spent  in  His 
servioe,"  Mr.  Makepeace  says. 

Mrs.  Wal.  I  don't  understand,  exactly;  we  are  not 
to  literally  ^'  sell  all  that  we  have,  and  give  unto  the 
poor,"  are  we  ? 

Mrs.  J.  Oh,  no  indeed  t  Not  that  1  Mr.  Make- 
peace says  ^^  the  poor,"  in  a  Bible  sense,  means  those 
who  need  help  of  any  sort ;  and  you  know  there  is 
nobody  but  requires  help  of  some  sort,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  she  may  be.  So  we  are  to  give  aid  to  even^ 
bodyy  in  every  way  we  can.    In  every  toay^  you  see. 

Mrs.  Wal.  Yes,  yes ;  I  see.  To  be  truly  charita- 
ble, in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term.  What  a  beau- 
tiful idea !    But  how  is  the  society  to  be  organized  F 

Mrs.  J.    You  will  join  us,  then? 

Mrs.  Wal.  Indeed,  I  will.  The  basis  upon  which 
yon  rest  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Christian  religion  — 
charity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Mrs.  J.  Yes.  ^  Such  a  motive  appeals  to  the  hi^- 
est  feelings  of  our  nature,"  Mr.  Makepeace  says. 
There  has  been  some  question  in  regard  to  our  motto. 
Some  say  the  Golden  Rule,  and  others  St.  Paul's  beau- 
tiful definition  of  Charity  —  ^  it  thinketh  no  evil,  is 
not  puffed  up,  vaunteth  not  itself."    You  remember  it. 

Mrs.  Wal.  Yes.  But  both  of  those  are  very  long. 
I  like  something  simpler.  For  instance,  -*  ^  Have  love 
one  to  another."    Or  just,  ^^  As  thyseli" 
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Mrs.  J.  I  see.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  That 
is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  Mrs.  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Wal.  Well,  if  we  do  not  really  love  our 
neighbors,  we  can  conduct  ourselves  as  though  we  do. 

Mrs.  J.    Well,  I  am  sure  I  always  try  to. 

[^Enter  Mrs.  DoHttle.    Both  ladies  rise.'] 

Both  Ladies.    Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Dolittle. 

Mrs.  D.  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Wallace.  How  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  James?    Beautiful  walking  out. 

Mrs.  Wal    Pray,  be  seated.     ^AU  sit.1 

Mrs.  J.  We  were  just  speaking  of  our  society 
motto.     Have  you  thought  of  anything  new  ? 

Mrs.  2>.  No;  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  the 
dreadful  story  I  Ve  heard  about  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Mrs.  J.  What,  the  Pinkerton  who  has  just  moved 
into  Oak  Cottage? 

Mrs.  D.    Yes.    Do  you  know  the  family  at  all? 

Mrs.  Wal.    I  have  called. 

Mrs.  D.  I  promised  to  call  this  afternoon  with 
Miss  Black ;  but  I  don't  know  now  what  to  do  about 
it.    I  wish  you  would  advise  me. 

Mrs.  Wal.  and  Mrs.  J.    About  what  ? 

Mrs.  D.  About  calling  on  the  Pinkertons.  I  have 
just  learned  that  he  is  a  horse-thief. 

Mrs.  J.    A  horse-thief !     That  wealthy  man  t 

Mrs.  Wal.    Are  you  sure  ? 

Mrs.  2>.  Nothing  could  come  straighter.  Jim 
Cooley,  my  husband's  boy,  is  brother  to  Tom 
Cooley,  Mr.  P.'s  man,  and  he  always  stops  to  gossip 
with  Tom,  of  a  morning,  on  his  way  down ;  and  Tom 
told  him  all  about  it.  Mr.  P.  brought  the  horse  home 
with  him  last  night.    It  was  a  splendid  animal,  but  all 
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of  a  lather,  Tom  said,  as  if  he  had  been  driven  terribly 
hard.  Tom,  saya  he,  ^So  70a  Ve  been  buying  a 
hone?^'  just  aa  naturally  as  ooald  be  —  just  as  any  of 
OS  would  have  said  —  and  not  thinking  anything  else 
but  that  Mn  P.  had  bought  himself  a  horse.  But  Mr. 
P.  looked  as  funny,  Tom  sidd,  and  sort  of  laughed, 
and  said,  **  Not  exactly,"  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
stable  with  the  horse,  just  as  quick,  Tom  said,  and 
groomed  it  himself,  and  took  all  the  care  of  it,  never 
letting  Tom  get  near  enough  to  fairly  see  it*  But  he 
says  it  was  a  superb  animal,  worth  a  mint  of  money. 
Well,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  Two  men  came  down 
this  morning,  early,  —  looked  as  if  they  'd  been  driving 
all  night,  Tom  said,  —  and  accused  Mr.  P.  of  stealing 
that  horse,  right  to  his  face.  Tom  stood  right  there, 
and  heard  it  all  —  every  word.  Mr.  P.  had  n't  a  thing 
to  say  for  himself.  And  they  took  away  the  horse, 
and  have  carried  ofiE  the  man.  Only  to  think  of  his 
poor  wife  t 

Mrs.  Wal.  Well,  I  am  amazed!  They  did  seem 
like  such  nice  folks. 

Mrs.  J.  I'm  thankful  I  had  never  called  on  Mrs. 
Pinkcrton.  Just  imagine  being  acquainted  with  the 
wife  of  a  horse-thief  I    How  does  she  take  it  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Gracious!  How  do  you  think  you  would 
take  having  your  husband  carried  off  to  jail  ?  Do  you 
suppose  she  would  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Mrs.  J.  She  may  be  used  to  it,  you  know.  He  may 
be  a  professional,  and  she  knows  he  will  get  out  as 
soon  as  he  has  served  his  term. 

ifi-s,  Wok    Served  his  tenn !    Don't  speak  so«    I 
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can't  imagine  Mrs.  Pinkerton  being  that  sort  of  a 
woman. 

Mr9.  D.  We  can't  tell ;  but  I  suppose  I  better  not 
call  on  her,  anyway. 

Mt%,  J.  Certainly  not.  She  most  learn  that  the 
ladies  of  Beresford  will  not  tolerate  horse-thieves  and 
blacklegs,  even  if  they  do  appear  wealthy,  and  their 
wives  do  wear  silk  every  day.  The  whole  family 
ought  to  be  completely  cut  —  taken  no  more  notice  of 
than  so  many  stocks  and  stones. 

Mt%,  Wal.  Really,  I  cannot  decide  what  is  my 
duty!    This  may  be  al!  a  dreadful  mistake. 

Mr$,  D,  Mistake,  indeeil  f  Do  you  think  I  can't 
hear?  or  have  I  lost  my  understanding?  I  might  as 
well  be  going.     [-Bwiw^.] 

Mrs*  WdL  Pray,  don't  be  offended.  IBieesJ]  You 
may  be  mistaken ;  at  least,  I  hope  so. 

Mrs.  D.    Thank  you ! 

Mrs.  Wal.  I  mean  that  I  hope  there  may  be  some 
mistake.  I  certainly  do  hope  so.  I  trust  you  don't 
feel  — 

Mrs.  D.    Pray,  don't  apologize.    I  must  be  going. 

Mrs.  J.  [mtn<^.]  We  must  all  hope  there  is  some 
mistake,  of  course.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bid  you 
good-bye,  also,  Mrs.  Wallace,  for  I  've  so  many  calls  to 
make  about  this  society  business.    Good  afternoon. 

Mrs.  D.  [co&%.]    6ood-by,  Mrs.  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Wal.  \yKXTwXy\.  Qood-by ;  do  call  again,  Mrs. 
Dolittle;  and  you  too,  Mrs.  James;  I've  not  learned 
one  thing  about  that  charitable  society  yet. 

[JSbseunt  Mrs.  2>.  (*nd  Mrs.  t/i,  JPolhwed  by  Mrs. 
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Scene  II.  —  Enier  Mrs.  Makepeace  with  large  bvndle,  ui^dek 
she  depoeiU  on  the  table  in  centre  of  stage,  and  arrangee 
chairs  around  sides  of  apartment  while  speaking. 

Mrs.  M,  \loq!\  The  one  great  drawback  to  the  perfect 
happiness  of  a  minister's  wife  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
her  husband  is  a  minister.  I  think,  in  truth,  that  it  is 
the  only  objectionable  feature  my  husband  possesses. 
But  that  is,  to  my  mind,  a  isery  o^ectioncMe  one. 
Minister,  the  Good  Book  says,  means  servant.  And  if 
a  woman  marries  a  servant,  what  can  she  expect  to  be 
but  a  sUve  ?  [  Walks  to  front  of  stage.']  Now,  here 's 
this  Beresford  Benevolent  Society  business.  Mr. 
Makepeace,  being  the  minister,  must  find  objects 
for  its  benevolence.  He  has  found  one  in  those  burned- 
out  and  destitute  Woolwich  people.  The  benevolent 
men  must  have  somewhere  to  leave  their  donations. 
Mr.  Makepeace,  being  the  minister,  assigns  bhem 
his  house.  A  minister's  house  is  never  his  castle,  but 
only  a  parsonage  !  The  benevolent  women  must  have 
somewhere  to  sew.  Mr.  Makepeace,  being  the  min- 
ister, offers  them  his  parlor.  And  Mrs.  Makepeace, 
being  the  minister's  wife,  —  Mrs.  Makepeace*  says 
nothing,  but  meekly  answers  the  door-bell,  keeps  ac- 
counts, makes  out  inventories,  — 

\JBnJkr  Jftss  Whitey  vsith  bundle  of  sefotng  work.'] 

JtBss  TF.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Makepeace.  I  see 
I  'm  the  first  here.    Busy,  I  suppose,  as  usual  t 

JUrs.  M*  Say  rather  more  than  usual.  Only  look 
at  the  list  of  articles  donated  already.  I  set  them 
down  in  alphabetical  order,  you  see.  [Beads  f^om  note- 
took.']    Apples,  aprons,  andirons  — 
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JUSm  W.  [fieqdng  ever  shoukfer.']  Yon  don't  put 
down  the  donors'  names,  I  see. 

Mrs.  M,  No,  they  're  of  no  oonsequenoe.  [JSeocb.] 
Bibles,  bread,  cake,  oalico,  dictionary  (old  edition  of 
Worcester's  Unabridged),  dishes,  dolls,  fish-hooks — 

Mm  W:    Fish-hooks! 

JSrs.  M  [reads.']    Fly-traps. 

Mss  W.    Fly-traps  I 

Mrs.  M.  [reads.]    Gimlets. 

Mss  W.    Gimlets !    Well,  I  never  I 

Mrs.  M.  One  dozen  of  each,  from  Bradshaw,  the 
hardware  merchant.  And  here  is  another  handle  just 
sent  in,  which  I  have  not  yet  examiDcd.  [Both  go  to 
tcMsy  and  Mrs.  M.^  opening  bundle^  discloses  three  pack- 
ages of  loeU^wom  newspapers.  Both  ladies  screapiy 
**  Newspapers  I "  and faU into  chair Sy  laughing  heartily."] 

Mss  W.  Well,  I  do  hope  that  if  ever  I  make  a 
donation,  I  shall  know  what  to  choose.  I  have  received 
a  good  lesson  to-day.  Wonder  if  I  can't  find  two  old 
shoes  that  will  go  for  mates,  or  even  a  broken  shoe- 
string, that  will  do  to  count  as  a  donation. 

[Muer  Mss  Black  and  Mrs.  Oreen^  toith  toork.] 

Mrs.  M.  [rising.]  Oh  t  do  see  the  latest  charitable 
gift  to  those  starving  Woolwichers,  or  wool-witches,  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  them.  [JMsplaying  newspapers 
and  laughing.] 

Mss  B.  Well,  I  do  say  that  is  the  meanest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of. 

Mss  W.  Oh !  it  does  to  count.  Quite  as  well  as 
fish-hooks. 

Mrs.  Q.  Who  sent  them  ?  Do  tell  us,  Mrs.  Make- 
peace, 
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Mrs.  M.  I  don't  know,  really;  a  boy  brought  them. 
But  it  seems  ahnost  like  an  insult  to  send  such  things 
to  those  poor,  unhappy  people.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
doit. 

[Zadiea  seat  themseives  and  take  atU  semng.'] 

Mrs.  Q.  No,  I  would  not.  They  might  feel  as  if 
we  were  mocking  their  great  need.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  something  to  do  with  this  waist.  It  was  out  for 
me,  but  too  small  across  the  shoulders,  and  too  large 
around  the  middle.  As  it  could  not  be  fixed  to  fit  a 
human  being,  I  never  made  it  up ;  and  there  it  has 
been  lying  by  for  two  or  three  years.  I  see  it  is 
moth-eaten  in  spots.    Too  bad,  I  declare ! 

JUiss  B,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
charity.  I  would  rather  give  away  my  old  gowns  than 
sell  them  for  paper-rags.  Now,  really  I  would.  Don't 
you  feel  so  too? 

JkRss  W.  I  can't  say  that  J  do  feel  so.  J  feel  that 
I  would  rather  buy  new  cloth,  and  make  it  up  for  the 
soffering  than  for  myself.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sweet  and  serene  satisfaction  in  true  charity ! 

Mrs.  O.  [aside  to  JkRss  -B.]    Now,  how  do  you  feel  f 

Miss  B.  [aside.']    The  old  hypocrite ! 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of 
that  story  about  the  Pinkertons. 

Miss  W.  [hastily,]  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  for 
I  had  it  directly  from  Mrs.  Crarble,  who  had  it  from 
Sophie  Stretcher,  and  Mrs.  James  herself  told  Mrs. 
Stretcher,  and  Mrs.  James  was  into  Mrs.  Wallace's 
when  Mrs.  DoUttle  told  her  the  whole  story.  And 
Mr.  Dolittle's  boy  Jim  has  a  brother  who  works  at 
Mr.  Pinkerton's,  and  was  there  when  he  was  arrested. 
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JtBss  B,    I  heard  that  he  had  ran  off. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  my  husband  aaya  that's  all  non- 
sense. 

JiRss  Wl  and  Miss  B.  He  has  n't  been  seen  for  a 
fortnight ! 

Mrs.  O.  Mr.  Green  says  he  is  a  travelling  agent» 
and  is  off  on  business. 

Miss  W.  and  Miss  B.    Business,  I  guess ! 

Mrs.  M.    What  is  his  business? 

Miss  W.  Why,  horse-stealing  I  They  say  he  is  a 
professional  and  has  been  in  jail  lots  of  times.  And 
his  wife  is  full  as  bad  as  he  is. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  I  I  heard  that  his  wife  had  taken  to 
her  bed  and  was  very  nearly  dead  from  grief  and  mor- 
tification. 

MSss  W.    Mortification,  I  guess ! 

JRss  B.  I  know  that  is  true,  for  I  have  seen  the 
doctor  there  every  day ;  sometimes  twice  a  day. 

Miss  W.  Well,  our  girl  Sarah's  sister  Ellen  lives  at 
Mrs.  Pinkerton's,  and  she  says  that  Mrs.  Pinkerton  is 
just  as  indifferent  as  can  be.  She  is  always  telling 
about  when  her  husband  comes  home,  and  laughing. 
B!llen  says  it  makes  her  skin  creep  sometimes  to  hear 
that  woman  laugh  and  joket 

Miss  B.  Well,  Dr.  Holmes  does  call  there  every  day, 
for  I  see  him.  And  I  'd  like  to  know  what  he  calls 
for,  that  is  all  t 

Mrs.  M  Dr.  Holmes  I  What  I  Oh,  I  can't  think 
anything  is  wrong  about  him ! 

Miss  W.  Ah!  we  can't  tell.  You  never  know 
what  a  man  is  until  he  is  dead. 

JiRss  B.    No,  nor  a  woman  either. 
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[Knock  is  heard,  and  Mrs,  J£j  going  to  door^preS' 
enAy  returns  with  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  who  is  dressed  with 
great  eleganceJi 

Mrs.  M.  Mrs.  PinkertOD,  ladies.  [Ladies  aU  starty 
and  draw  themselves  up  st\ffli/.^  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs. 
PinkertOD.    Miss  White,  Miss  Black. 

[Ijadies  bow  coldly^  and  continue  sewing  very  busily, 
Mrs.  P.  looks  troubled^  and  fkesitates  before  speaking. "l 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
these  ladies.  I  feel  that  I  shall  grow  to  like  Beresford 
very  much. 

Mrs.  M.  [colMyJ]  The  society  of  Beresford  has  al- 
ways been  considered  very  good. 

Mrs.  P.  [warmly.']  I  believe  that  it  is  good  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Miss  W.  [aside.]    Blarney  i 

Mrs.  P.  Although  not  a  member  of  your  benevo> 
lent  society  — 

3!Rss  W.  [a^ide,]    Nor  ever  likely  to  be  I 

Mrs.  P.  I  admire  its  object,  and  have  come  to  offer 
my  mite  to  help  along  your  charitable  work. 

Miss  W.  [aside,]    The  ^<w«-widow's  mite. 

Mrs.  P.  Were  my  husband  at  home,  he  would  give 
much  more.     [Handing  Mrs.  M.  biU.] 

Miss  W.  [aside.]  Ah?  Wonder  where  he  gets 
00  much  money  f 

Mrs.  P.  That  seems  so  little  compared  with  the 
amount  of  destitution  you  are  trying  to  alleviate. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  no !  I'ive  dollars  is  not  little.  T  is 
a  great  deal  compared  with  some  donations.  Only  see 
what  was  left  here  a  while  ago  by  a  small  boy.  \Ad 
vances  to  table.] 
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Mrs,  p.  [examining  papers  J]  Old  story  papers! 
What  a  good  idea.  They  look  like  nice,  readable 
stories  too.  Dear  little  fellow!  Bless  his  kind  and 
generous  heart !  —  I  can  imagine  that  he  felt  bad  about 
parting  with  them.  [  Turns  from  table^  and  offers  hand 
in  parting^  to  Mrs,  JEf ,  irAo  hcMs  it  in  a  limp  and  emr 
barrassed  manner.^  6ood-by,  Mrs.  Makepeace.  Tell 
your  husband,  please,  that  sermon  he  gave  us  last  sab- 
bath did  me  good.  It  was  lovely  and  practical  at  the 
same  time.     Good-afternoon,  ladies.     [jSbt^] 

Mrs.M.  Well,  there!  I  feel  like  a  fool !  What  can 
she  think  of  me,  standing  there  like  a  statue,  without 
a  word  in  return  for  all  her  courtesy  ? 

Miss  Wi  Yes,  she  was  sweet,  I  must  say,  as  honey 
and  molasses ! 

Mrs.  O,  But  her  good  manners  cut  me,  really! 
What  she  said  about  those  papers  seemed  like  that 
touching  story  of  the  dead  dog  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Miss  B.    I  don't  think  I  know  the  story. 

Miss  W,     Some  monkish  legend,  I  presume. 

Mrs.  O.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  Syrian  legends, 
BtiU  met  with  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  purport  to  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  since  the  very 
time  that  Christ  walked  the  earth.  I  love  to  think  that 
it  may  have  been  true,  for  it  is  a  sweet  story,  and 
breathes  the  very  essence  of  true  charity. 

Mrs,  M,  Then  pray  let  us  have  it,  for  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Beresford  benevolence  has  scarcely  caught 
the  spirit  of  true  charity  as  yet. 

Miss  W.  [pawning.']    Is  the  story  very  long  ? 

Mrs,  Q.  I  can  make  it  short.  A  wretched-look- 
ing dog  was  lying  dead  in  the  market-place  of  a  smaD 
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Syrian  town,  and  every  paaaer  had  some  fling  at  it  to 
display  his  wit  or  his  wisdom.  **  By  the  marks  on  his 
neck,  he  was  probably  hanged  for  stealing,**  said  one. 
**  Killed  in  a  fight,*'  said  another,  ^  see  his  torn  ears.** 
**Died  of  mange,*'  commented  a  third.  Sud  a  fourth, 
^Pearls  cannot  rival  the  whiteness  of  his  teeth." 
Everyone  was  astonished ;  for  so  utterly  miserable  was 
the  appearance  of  the  cur,  that  the  whiteness  of  his 
teeth  was  its  only  redeeming  feature,  and  everyone 
wondered  that  anybody  could  have  noticed  that  one 
beauty  among  so  many  defects,  until  someone  whis- 
pered softly,  ^  It  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

Jtf%€s  W.  Well,  anyway,  Mrs.  Pinkerton  is  not  sick, 
is  she  ?    So  that  proves  your  story  untrue.    [  To  MUs 

A] 

JIRss  S.  Well,  I  do  wish  I  knew  why  Dr.  Holmes 
calls  there  so  often. 

[Enter  Dr.  Holmes.  AU  the  ladies  rise  and  ex- 
daim^  O  Dr.  Holmes !] 

Dr.  H.    Well,  well,  well,  what  about  Dr.  Holmes? 

Mrs.  M.    We  want  you  to  settle  a  dispute. 

Dr.  H.  Settle  a  dispute  among  ladies?  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  jeopardize  my  good  name  by  in- 
terfering there.  However  I  may  decide  the  case,  I  am 
sure  to  make  one  enemy  for  life.  [  WhiU  epeaking^  the 
Doctor  takes  bottles  from  various  pockets^  and  deposits 
on  taNe/j  Here,  Sister  Makepeace,  is  my  little  dona- 
tion to  the  Woolwich  sufferers.  Let  me  see,  rhubarb, 
jalap,  squills, — whore  is  the  ipecacuanha?  Oh, 
yes!  here  it  is.  Paregoric,  toothache  drops,  tartar 
emetic.  Now,  in  what  pocket  is  that  little  bottle  of 
castor  oil?     Did  I  leave  it  behind?   Good  gracious  I 
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yes,  I  did.  I  left  it  behind.  Very  decidedly  behind. 
And  here  IVe  sat  down  on  it  all  the  way.  [Ptil« 
harui^  of  broken  gla$$  on  tabUj  wipes  Jlngers  on  hand' 
kerchitf.'] 

Mrs.  O.    Oh,  what  a  pity !    Castor  oil  is  so  good. 

Mrs.  M  And  what  a  nasty  pocket  for  your  wife  to 
clean  oat,  if  you  only  had  one !  I  think  I  would  full 
as  lief  marry  a  minister  as  a  doctor,  come  to  think 
of  it. 

JUtsB  W.  [very  stoeeUyJ]  With  all  deference  to  your 
opinion,  Mrs.  Makepeace,  I  think  I  would  prefer  the 
doctor. 

JUiee  B.    All  doctors  are  not  like  Dr.  Holmes. 

Mies  W.  [foith  emphasis.']    Ah !  yes,  I  know  that 

[2>r.  ITobnes  turns  to  leave.] 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  I  don't  go  yet,  Dr.  Holmes,  you  have 
not  settled  our  dispute. 

Dr.  H.  Kow,  I  beg  of  you  I  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry. 

Miss  B.  I  *11  be  quick  about  it.  Has  Mrs.  Pinker- 
ton  been  sick  f 

Br.  H.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

iRss  B.    Well,  then,  why  do  you  call  there  so  often  ? 

Dr.  H.  I  take  my  meals  there,  whenever  I  can 
make  it  come  conyenient.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  Pinkerton  was  my  college  chum.  And 
I  prefer  home  cookery  to  boarding-house  fare.  I  'm  sure 
all  the  ladiea  must  approve  my  taste  in  that.  [Bow- 
ing.] 

Miss  B.  Well,  then^  if  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  your 
college  chum,  you  must  know  what  his  business  is. 

Dr.  U.    Insurance  agent. 
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JUtMB  £,  And  what  lias  taken  him  out  of  town  just 
now? 

Dr»  J9I    Baainess. 

Mrs,  O.    There  1  That  is  just  what  my  husband  said. 

Dr.  H.  Happy  to  hear  that  your  husband  corrobo- 
rates my  statement.  What  does  yours  say,  madam? 
[To  Mrs.  M."] 

Mrs.  M.    Oh  I  my  husband  says  it  is  ail  nonsense. 

Dr.  H.  A  profound  remark.  I  bow  to  his  wisdom, 
and  quite  agree  with  him.    It  is  all  nonsense. 

M&ss  W.  O  Dr.  Holmes  1  You  are  so  witty. 
IGiggles.^ 

Dr.  H.    6ood-by,  ladies. 

Miss  B.  Oh,  dear  1  Don't  go  yet.  You  haven^t 
told  us  whether  he  ever  stole  a  horse  or  not. 

Dr.  H.  Who?  John  Pinkerton?  He  certainly 
never  did. 

Mrs.  O.    But  the  story  is  all  around  town. 

Mrs.  M.    They  say  be 's  a  professional  horse-thief. 

Dr.  H.  Is  that  so?  Who  started  such  a  story, I 
would  like  to  know! 

\^Att  the  ladies  are  silent  and  look  at  Miss  TFl] 

Dr.  H.  Who  started  this  story?  Does  anybody 
know? 

MRss  W.  Isimperinff.^  Why,  Mrs.  James  reported  it 
as  I  heard  it.    And  she  got  it  very  direct. 

Dr.  H.    Where  did  she  get  it? 

mss  W.  From  Mrs.  Dolittle  in  the  first  place, 
but  — 

Dr.  H.  From  Mrs.  Dolittle?  A  professional  tale- 
bearer !  Do  you  ladies  credit  a  story  starting  from 
such  a  source? 
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MIbb  B.  Well,  I  should  not,  only  Mrs.  Wallace 
told  me.  Mrs.  Dolittle  told  her  and  Mrs.  James  at 
the  same  time,  and  you  kilow  that  unless  there  were 
good  grounds  for  her  belief  Mrs.  Wallace  would  never 
have  credited  it. 

Dr.  H.  That  is  very  true.  Mrs.  Wallace  is  usually 
careful  what  she  repeats.  I  would  like  to  hear  her 
version  of  the  story. 

\EnteT  Mrs.  D.,  aU  the  ladies  start  and  exclaim^  Here 
is  Mrs.  Dolittle  herself!] 

Mrs.  D,  \com/plac€ntly,'\  Yes,  here  is  Mrs.  Dolittle 
herself.  But  she  has  not  come  to  help  along  the  sew- 
ing, as  you  expect,  I  Ve  no  doubt,  for  really  I  have 
not  the  time  to  spare. 

Dr.  H.  [aMcfe.]  Indeed !  I  wonder  what  lie  re- 
quires circulating  now. 

Mrs.  D.  [vauntingly.']  Here  is  my  donation,  Mrs. 
Makepeace.  ^Sets  smaUjunk  bottle  on  the  table.']  A 
bottle  of  vinegar.  I  could  n't  think  what  to  bring  that 
nobody  else  would  think  of,  and  you  know  we  did  n't 
want  everybody  fetching  the  same  thing.  But  all 
at  once  I  thought  of  vinegar.  Likely  as  not,  some- 
body will  send  cold  meat,  says  I,  and  cold  meat  is 
pretty  poor  eating  without  vinegar,  so  I'll  carry 
vinegar. 

Dr.  H.  Most  men  are  able  to  put  down  all  the  cold 
meat  they  can  get  without  either  vinegar  or  wry  looks 
—  especially  if  they  are  starving. 

Mrs.  O.  [hastily.']  But  vinegar  is  very  good  to 
give  one  an  appetite,  you  know.  I  'm  sure  it  was  kind 
of  you,  Mrs.  Dolittle. 

Mrs.  D.  [smirking.]     Oh,  don't  mention  it.    Vin- 
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egar,  says  I,  can  never  oome  amiBS ;  it  goes  with  almost 
everything.  I  wanted  to  bring  something  that  no  one 
else  would  think  of,  yon  know  — 

Dr.  H.  Yon  usually  think  of  what  no  one  else 
would,  or  could. 

Mrs.  D.  [highly  delighted.^    Oh  t  do  you  mean  it? 

Dr.  H.  What  do  you  know  about  this  story  of 
Pinkerton^s  being  a  professional  horse-thief? 

Mr%.  D.  Oh  I  very  little  indeed,  myself.  I  Ve 
heard  it,  tho\  from  dozens  — 

Dr.  H.  Never  mind  what  you  have  heard.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  you  who  started  this  —  well,  this 
rumor,  and  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  are  the 
grounds  of  your  —  suspicion. 

Mtb.  D.    Why,  I  only  told  what  I  heard. 

Dr.  H.    Exactly ;  what  did  you  hear? 

MrB.  D.  Why,  my  husband's  office-boy,  Dick  Coo- 
ley's  brother  Tom  — 

Dr.H.  Never  mind  Dick's  brother  Tom.  Tell 
your  story  with  no  antecedents,  please.  I  am  in  a 
hurry. 

[Dr.  H.  takes  atU  teatchy  which  he  hdcb  in  hand  and 
looks  at  impoHenUy^  from  time  to  time^  during  the 
fciUowing  interdew.'] 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  dear  I  How  I  do  despise  an  impa- 
tient man ! 

Miss  W.    The  idea! 

Dr.  H.    Will  you  go  on,  Mrs.  Dolittle? 

MrB.  D.  All  that  I  know  is  just  this.  On  a  Fri- 
day night  Mr.  P.  brought  home  a  fine  team,  and 
Tom  thought  he'd  bought  it;  for  they  have  n't 
any,  you  know^  tbo'  they  purchased  a  place  with  a 
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stable,  and  it  does  seem  as  if,  having  the  money  they 
do  — 

Dr.  H.  No  oommentSy  please,  stick  to  your  story. 
Tom? 

Mtb.  D.  [8uUcily.'\  He  said,  *^Is  this  your  horse, 
Mr.  P.?" 

Dr.  H.    And  Pinkerton  said  ? 

Mrs.  D.  "Not  exactly!"  and  laughed,  and  went 
into  the  stable,  and  shut  the  door,  and  said,  "  I  *11  take 
care  of  him  myself." 

Dr.  H.  For  which  Tom  was  probably  very  glad. 
What  next? 

Mrs.  D.  The  next  morning,  that  was  a  Saturday, 
two  men  drove  up  to  the  stable  while  that  Mr.  P.  was 
a-grooming  the  animal,  and  one  jumped  right  out  of 
the  buggy  before  it  had  fairly  stopped,  and  yelled  out 
in  a  terrible  voice,  "  That 's  my  horse ! "  and  went  into 
the  stable.  Mr.  P.  came  out  and  shut  the  door  then, 
so  Tom  could  n't  hear  what  else  was  said. 

Dr.  S.  When  they  came  out  of  the  stable  ?  What 
then? 

Mr8.  D.  Why,  that  man  rode  off  with  the  very 
same  team  that  Mr.  P.  had  brought  home  on  that  Fri- 
day night,  and,  as  he  was  arriving  out  of  the  yard,  he 
hollered  out,  "I '11  see  about  this! "  and  the  other  man 
called  back,  "  I  '11  do  the  right  thing."  And  what  do 
you  suppose  they  meant  by  that? 

Dr.  H.  Suppose  they  meant  that  they  would  pay 
Pinkerton  for  the  horse  he  had  bought  for  them. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  Mr.  P.  rode  off  with  that  other 
man,  and  has  not  showed  his  face  in  this  town  since. 
And  you  may  make  what  you  can  of  it] 
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Dr.  H.  Last  Friday,  my  friend,  John  Pinkerton,  an 
excellent  judge  of  horse-flesh,  by  the  way,  purchased 
a  Norman  mare  for  old  Capt.  Phillips,  of  Knox. 
She  was  a  very  fine  animal,  and  the  captain  was 
much  pleased  with  her.  The  captain  has  a  loud 
voice,  accustomed  to  making  itself  heard  above  a 
gale  at  sea. 

Mrz.  D.  Well,  I  'd  like  to  know  who  that  other 
man  was. 

Dr.  H.  His  son,  Frank  Phillips.  And  now,  Mrs. 
Dolittle,  you  call  yourself  a  Christian  woman,  and  a 
worthy  member,  I  suppose,  of  the  Beresford  Benevo- 
lent Society.  Yet,  out  of  the  stupid  surmises  of  a 
couple  of  ignorant  boys,  you  deliberately  concoct  a 
scandal  calculated  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a  stranger 
(he  whom  Christ  especially  commended  to  our  consid- 
eration), and  to  overshadow  the  whole  lives  of  his 
children,  now  in  their  infancy!  And  all  for  what? 
For  the  momentary  pleasure  you  receive  while  wag- 
ging your  tongue. 

Mr%.  O.  O  Dr.  Holmes !  Don't  be  too  hard  on 
Mrs.  Dolittle.  Her  story,  as  she  tells  it,  would  have 
fallen  harmless,  had  the  ears  that  heard  it  not  been 
quite  as  uncharitable  as  the  tongue  that  repeated  it. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  at  fault.  I  fear  that  none  of  us 
has  given  out  the  story  exactly  as  it  came  to  her. 

Dr.  H.  That  is  right,  Mrs.  Oreen,  give  me  a  lesson 
in  charity.    I  need  it,  I  '11  acknowledge. 

Mrs.  &.  I  am  only  trying  to  act  on  the  lesson 
which  I  have  but  just  received  myself  from  that  dear 
little  Mrs.  Pinkerton.  I  '11  call  on  her  this  very  after- 
noooi  on  my  way  home* 
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JUisB.  B.  Let  me  go  with  you.  I  made  up  a  part 
of  the  dreadful  story  myself.  I  reported  that  poor 
Mrs.  Pinkerton  was  sick  from  grief,  I  saw  you  going 
in  there  so  often,  Dr.  Holmes.  Why,  I  am  so  morti- 
fied I  think  I  shall  die  I 

Dr,  H.  \laughs^  If  you  consider  your  case  so  alarm- 
ing, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  prescribe. 

JftM.  TT.  A  little  less  tongue  and  a  little  more 
brains  is  all  %he  needs.  Did  n't  I  tell  you  I  knew  Mra. 
Pinkerton  was  not  sick  ? 

Mr%.  O.  Yes,  Miss  White,  and  there  is  where  you 
were  exactly  right,  and  told  the  truth. 

Mrs.  M,  But  only  in  that  single  particular,  please 
remember.  Don't  let  us  forget  to  be  just,  as  well  as 
generous. 

Dr.  JB[.  Ladies,  I  must  now  bid  you  good-by.  But 
before  leaving,  permit  me  to  prescribe  a  Safe  Remedy 
against  Getting  into  Hot  Water.  Whenever  a  dam- 
aging story  is  repeated  in  your  presence,  say  promptly, 
**  I  don't  believe  it."  And  mind  that  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  either,  till  it  is  proved  beyond  a  peradventure. 
Good-afternoon.     \^Bou)Sy  exit,"] 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  now,  I  'm  real  glad  Mr.  P.  did  n't 
steal  th€A  horse.  Whatever  else  is  proved  against  him, 
we  can  say  that  we  know  for  certain  he  did  n't  steal 
ihaJt  horse.    It  is  strange  how  stories  will  go ! 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  very  strange.  They  get  about  so  fast 
one  would  think  they  must  be  carried  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  D.    Well,  good-by,  ladies,  I  must  be  going. 

\Exit:\ 

Miss  W.  [throws  down  work.^  Oh,  dearl  How 
tiresome  this  isl 
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Mrs*  G.    Sewing  bo  steadily  is  very  wearisome. 

Mrs.  M  Well,  ladies,  if  you  would  like  a  change,  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  help  in  packing  the 
boxes.     [J2««e«.] 

Miss  TF.  ^springing  up."]  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
change  in  the  world  I 

Miss  J3.    Even  a  change  of  name  1 

[^Mommi  amn€sJ] 
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CHARACTERS 


Franz  Pierrot,  French, 

Hans  Grimm 

Gretchen,  his  wife 

Elsa,  their  daughter,  ten  years 

Robert  Campbell 

Donald  MacGrbgor 

JAMES  MacDOUGAL 
^ATRICK    FlANNIGAN 

Mrs.  Flannigan 
Michael  Murphy 
Bridget  Sullivan 
Algernon  Heaton 
Edward  Raleigh 
Lee  Sing,  Chinese. 
Remus  Strong 


Germans. 


•  ScoUh. 


Irish. 


\  English. 


Dinah,  his  wife 
lifdl 


Dutch. 


>  Negroes. 
Chloe,  a  c hi fd  three  years  J 
Pietro  Mazetti     ] 
Rosa  Mazetti         \  r^^-. 
Antonio  Levaggi  J  '"'^"^• 
Fritz  Schneider 
Katrina  Schneider,  his  wife 
Abraham  Goldstein    "j 
Rebecca,  his  wife 
Max,  a  son  of  twelve        ■  yews. 
Isaac  Rubenstrin 
Jacob  Rusacow  J 

Ferdinando  Colombo,  Spaniard. 
SUSANNE  Smythe,  a  society  lady. 
Captain,  Doctor,  Inspector,  Policeman,  Stowaway. 

More  women  and  children  of  all  nationalities  may  be  added, 
preferably  in  costume,  and  they  may  take  part  in  the  concert. 
Other  people,  presumably  from  among  first  class  passengers,  may 
also  come  in  at  the  time  of  the  concert  and  take  part.  A  group  of 
Japanese  maidens  in  kimonos  might  give  a  fan  drill. 
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STAGE  SETTING 

The  stage  should  be  fixed  to  resemble  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
and  it  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  desired.  Life-buoys 
made  from  air-cushions  covered  with  white  and  having  a 
ship's  name  painted  in  black  letters  may  be  hung  around. 
Water  pails»  camp  stools,  life-preservers,  flags,  pennants,  sails 
reefed  to  masts  with  flags  and  lights  suspended  from  rigging 
may  all  be  used  to  advantage.  Numerous  ideas  that  may  be 
easily  carried  out  will  suggest  themselves  to  make  the  scene  a 
realistic  one. 


COSTUMES 

Inspector  and  Doctor  wear  dark  blue  uniforms  with  brass 
buttons,  caps  with  appropriate  lettering. 

Policemen  and  Captain  in  uniform. 

Patrick  and  Michael  wear  coarse  laborer's  attire,  Michael 
with  red  wig ;  Bridget,  very  showy,  cheap  attire  with  enormous 
hat  having  straight  feather  standing  upright ;  Mrs.  Flannigan, 
calico  dress,  shawl  and  bonnet. 

Dinah  any  bright  costume  with  red  bandanna  on  head ; 
Chloe,  bright  yellow  or  blue ;  Remus,  old  clothes  with  buttons 
off,  holes,  general  shiftless  appearance,  but  with  tall  hat  and 
gloves. 

Scotchmen  in  plaid,  kilt  and  cap. 

Chinaman  in  regulation  Chinese  costume  with  queue. 

Sweep  very  dirty  and  ragged,  smutty  face. 

Antonio  and  Pietro  in  ordinary  shabby  clothes  with  soft 
black  felt  hats ;  Rosa  black  velvet  with  red  trimmings,  scarf 
over  head. 

Katrina,  Grktchbn,  Elsa,  full  bright  colored  skirts,  tight 
bodices  with  kerchiefs,  stiffly  starched,  flaring  white  caps; 
Hans  and  Fritz,  blue  suits  with  big  puffy  trousers.  Others, 
any  appropriate  make-up,  some  with  beards,  wigs,  old  style 
hats,  etc. 

All  have  large  cards  pinned  or  tied  on  dress  or  coat.  These 
the  inspector  examines  and  compares  with  his  list  for  identi- 
fication. All  have  numerous  bundles  tied  up  in  quilts,  news- 
papers, etc.,  the  more  grotesque  the  better,  also  old-fashioned 
bags  df  all  sorts. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CONCERT 

A  program  is  given  in  the  text  as  a  guide,  but  it  may  be 
varied  or  a  totally  different  one  given.  The  songs  suggested 
are  old  familiar  ones  and  may  be  found  in  almost  any  collection 
of  songs.  The  recitations  suggested  are  in  *<  Werner's  Read- 
ings and  Recitations,  No.  38.  Dialect "  (35c.),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ''John  Chinaman's  Protest'  and  "Sockery's 
Kadacut  Kat/'  which  may  be  found  in  <<Soper*s  Dialect 
Readings"  (25c.).  Folk  songs  and  dances  are  found  in 
"Folk  Dances  and  Games"  by  Caroline  Crawford  ((1.50), 
and  <<The  Folk  Dance  Book"  by  C.  W.  Crampton  ((1.25). 
These  books  may  all  be  obtained  of  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co. 
Newer,  popular  airs  of  the  day  may  be  used,  if  desired,  also 
chorus,  quartette  and  duet  work.  A  band  or  Victrola  might 
be  used,  also  accordion,  harmonica,  or  cornet.  The  whole 
entertainment  may  be  varied,  less  of  the  text  used,  women  take 
the  parts  assigned  to  men  in  some  instances,  parts  doubled  and 
various  other  changes  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  society  giving 
the  entertainment.    Other  songs  are  suggested  below  : — 

Songs  for  England 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.  Rule  Britannia, 

God  Save  the  King.  The  Country  Pedler. 

Germany 

The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 

A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God. 

France 
The  Angelus.  The  Marseillaise. 

Scotland 
Annie  Laurie.  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  Highland  Laddie. 

Scotch  Lassie  Jean.  Robin  Adair. 

Campbells  are  Coming. 

Spain 
Ave  Maria.  Spanish  CavcUier. 
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Ireland 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Come  Back  to  Erin. 

Law  Backed  Car,  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

NiGRO 

Old  Black  Joe.  Nellie  Gray. 

Dixie  Land.  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Massa*s  in  the  Cold^  Cold  Ground. 

Other  dialect  recitations  may  be  found  in  '<  Dick's  Dutch, 
French  and  Yankee  Recitations"  (30c.),  <<  Baker's  Comic  and 
Dialect  Speaker"  (25c.),  and  ''Baker's  Humorous  Speaker" 

(2ScO- 


NOTES 

Be  careful  to  speak  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  dialect  is 
rather  hard  to  understand.  Practice  the  story  telling.  A 
story  is  spoiled  or  made  in  the  telling.  Repeat  the  jokes,  and 
give  the  audience  time  to  get  the  points,  also  make  the  jokes 
local  wherever  possible.  A  good  deal  of  fun  may  be  made 
with  a  lunch  feature ;  the  Germans  with  sausages  and  pretzels, 
Irish  with  potatoes,  Italians  with  macaroni.  Frenchman  with 
frog,  etc.  The  detection  of  smugglers,  bringing  in  local  hits, 
is  another  good  feature.  Men  and  women  may  be  talking  in 
groups,  children  plajring,  some  half  asleep  nodding  in  chairs, 
others  lying  down.  Put  all  the  action  possible  into  it,  but  be 
careful  that  there  is  no  noise  or  confusion  to  prevent  the  audi- 
ence from  hearing  what  is  said. 
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Framz  Puurot  (walking  impatUnily  back  and  forth).  Ztc 
time  eet  ees  so  loDg  teel  we  get  to  zee  land  I  We  see  zee  land 
long  time,  but  eet  no  come  near.     Zee  long,  long  time  I 

Hans  Grimm.  Der  captain  he  shoost  say  it  vos  two  hours, 
he  dink,  till  ve  vos  in  der  harbor. 

Fritz  Schneider.  Och,  mein  koodness  I  I  vant  to  dold 
you  dot  I  vos  tired  of  der  poat  beesness. 

Patrick  Flannigan.  Shure  an'  yez  ought  to  be  afiher  be- 
ing thankful  that  yez  are  in  where  ye're  not  say-sick.  Oi  wuz 
turrible  sick  comin'  over,  but  nary  a  bit  wuz  I  sick  going 
back. 

Katrina  Schneider.     For  vy  vos  dot  ? 

Pat.     Shure,  I  niver  wint  back  yit. 

Rosa  Mazbtti.  I  gotta  thanka  thata  sharka  did  notta  eata 
me  whena  I  falla  overboarda. 

Robert  Campbell.  I  dinna  ken  wha'  the  shark  didna  eet 
th'  lass. 

Algernon  Hbaton.  Why,  the  shark  did  not  heat  the 
woman.  The  Scotch  were  halways  a  thick-'eaded  people. 
Of  course  hit  was  because  'e  was  a  man-heating  shark.  How 
could  'e  heat  a  woman  ? 

Michael  Murphy.  Shure,  if  Oi  knew  the  toime  and  place 
uv  me  death  Oi'd  be  as  fur  from  that  place  as  possible. 

Isaac  Rubenstein.  Shoost  give  tne  a  tollar  und  I  vill  dell 
you  how  to  lif  forefer. 

Mich.     Begorra,  Oi'll  do  it.     (Gives  him  money,) 

Isaac  (^pocketing  money).  Nefer  die,  mein  frient ;  dot  ish 
der  secret 

(Laughier.) 

Bridget  Sullivan.  Och,  but  it's  orful  the  number  of 
paypil  what's  buried  aloive.  Faith,  if  Oi'm  living  whin  Oi'm 
dead  Oi  hope  they  won't  be  afther  burying  me  aloive. 

Pat.  Whin  Oi  die,  Oi  want  ter  be  buried  in  yer  lot, 
Abraham. 
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Abraham  Goldstein.    For  vy  ? 

Pat.  Becuz  the  divil  wud  niYer  think  uv  laking  for  an 
Oirishman  in  a  Jew's  graveyard. 

Rob.  (U  JDoNAtD  MacGregor).  Wby  at  yoa  sa  quiet, 
nxm  ?    Are  you  afeerd  you  are  going  to  dee? 

Don.  Tuty  tut,  mon,  I  ha'  same  false  teeth,  dinna  ye  ken, 
an'  I'm  afeerd  o'  wearin'  thim  oout  if  I  talk  ower  mooch. 

Fsrdinando  Colombo.  You  lika  a  mana  I  knowa.  Too 
meana  to  getta  haira  cutta,  wait  tilla  colda  weather,  den  he 
wetta  his  haira  {gofs  through  motions)^  wenta  outa  doora  tilla 
haira  froza  harda,  den  he  breaka  his  haira  off.     Save  da  mona. 

Edward  Raleigh  (very  bald  headedy  Hi  come  hover  hin 
the  steerage  to  save  the  money,  but  Hi'U  not  do  hit  hagain. 
Hi  hezpected  to  find  some  bugs,  but  when  Hi  find  Uiem  has 
laige  has  this  Hi  don't  hintend  to  sleep  with  them. 

{Holds  up  very  large  toy  bug.) 

Abra.     My  votch  stopped  last  night. 
Antonio  Levaggl    Whatta  da  matta? 
Abra.     A  bedbug  got  between  de  ticks. 

(Ed.  scratches  head  furiously.) 

FRrrz  (to  Ed.).  Vy  don't  you  chase  dem  out  in  de  open  ? 
You  can't  catch  dem  der. 

Mich.     Phwat  are  ytz  doin'  annyway  ?    Picking  thim  out  ? 

Ed.  No,  Hi  ham  not  picking  them  hout.  Hi  ham  taking 
them  has  they  come. 

Brid.  Oi'd  loike  to  be  azin'  yez  wan  question.  Mister 
Raleigh. 

Ed.     What  his  hit  ? 

Brid.  Oi'd  loike  to  be  axin'  yez  if  yti  hev  to  toie  a  sthring 
around  yer  head  to  be  afther  knowin'  how  hoigh  up  to  wash 
yer  face? 

Ed.  This  his  what  comes  hof  coming  hover  hin  this  beastly 
place.     Hi'U  not  stand  hit.     Hit's  devilish. 

Kat.     How  vos  you  dare  to  swear  pefore  me  ? 

Ed.  Hexcuse  me,  Hi  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  swear  first, 
Dutchy. 

James  MacDougal.  Dinna  ye  ken,  mon,  the  everlastin' 
bliss  that  cooms  to  a'  those  wha'  swair  not  at  a' — everlastin' 
bliss,  mon. 

Pat.  An'  begorra,  it's  everlasting  blister  to  thosie  who  do 
swear,  everlastin'  blister,  man  aloive. 
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Franz.     Zay,  Pat,  deed  you  bear  zee  news  ? 

Pat.     No,  Frenchy.     Phwat  wuz  it? 

Franz.     Ze  devil,  he  die  last  night. 

Pat.  (Joking  fenny  from  packet).  Is  thot  so?  Here  thin 
is  sum  money  fur  yez.  Me  fayther  tould  me  niver  to  pass  an 
orphan  in  dislriss. 

Franz.  By  zee  looks  of  zee  face  I  theenk  you  had  bettaire 
save  zee  money. 

Pat.  Phwat's  the  matter  wid  me  face?  Shure,  a  man  can't 
choose  his  face,  nor  his  hair,  nor  his  oiyes.  He's  lucky  if  his 
woife  will  let  him  pick  his  teeth. 

Fbrd.  Sigoor  Flannigan  is — ^what  you  calla  eet  ?  Patriotic. 
He  wear  de  a>lor  of  the  country  he  go  to. 

Pat.    Howisthbt? 

Ferd.  (^pointing).  You  hava  de  redda  nosa,  de  whita  tie, 
an'  de  bluea  eyea. 

Pat.    Shure  Oi  can't  be  hilping  me  red  nose  aiyther. 

Jacob  Rusacow.  I  dell  you  how  you  vos  cure  dot  nose  of 
peing  red. 

Pat.    How? 

Jacob.     Shoost  keeb  on  drinkin'  dill  it  vill  grow  burple. 

Pat.  Did  anny  of  yez  iver  see  me  wid  more  than  Oi  cud 
carry? 

Mrs.  Flannigan.  Shure,  Oi've  often  seen  yer  wid  a  load 
you  should  hev  made  siveral  trips  afther. 

(^Laughter,) 

Mich.  Oi  say,  Pat,  phwat's  the  difference  betwane  you  an' 
the  moon  ? 

Pat.     Oi  dunno. 

Mich.  The  moon  is  full  wanst  a  munth  an'  yez  are  full 
ivery  noight.  Say,  Pat  {laying  hand  on  Pat.'s  shoulder)^  Oi 
was  radin'  jist  the  other  day  how  a  man  was  so  full  uv  alcohol 
that  whin  he  wint  to  blow  out  a  candle  his  breath  tuk  foire  an' 
he  wuz  blown  to  paces. 

Pat.  Hear  me  say  it,  Moike,  hear  me  say  it !  His  breath 
tuk  foir  I  Shure  Oi'll  niver  dole  that  death  annyhow.  Listen 
to  me,  b'ys.  Oi,  Patrick  Flannigan,  knowin'  me  grate  wake- 
nesB,  dapely  sinsible  of  me  past  sins,  an'  the  grate  danger  Oi've 
bin  in,  hereby  take  me  solemn  oath  that  so  long  as  Oi  loive, 
under  no  circumstances  phwativer  will  Oi,  listen,  b'ys,  blow 
out  a  candle  agin. 

{Laughter.) 
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Hans.    Keeb  still.    Der  docther  ees  comin'  ob. 
Gretchen  {pery  seasick).    Vill  you  ddl  me  vot  don't  come 
ub  on  dis  poat. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  (to  Gret.).     What's  the  matter  ?    Weak  stomach  ? 

Gret.  Vot  for  yott  dink  I  haf  weak  stomach?  Vosa't  I 
throwing  it  as  hard  as  anypody  ? 

Fritz.  Dat  vas  one  queer  ting !  All  de  passengers  yas 
heaving  an'  if  dot  vosn't  enough  de  captain  gave  de  order  for 
de  ship  to  heave  too. 

Doc  (Jo  Rebecca).     How  do  you  feel  to-day? 

Reb.     I  don't  feel  preddy  veil.     I  haf  a  horse  in  my  throat 

{Hand  at  throat.) 

Abra.  Dot  ish  not  right.  She  mean  she  haf  a  colt  in  her 
head. 

Doc.  {laughing).  She  must  be  a  horse  jockey.  A  horse  in 
her  throat  and  a  colt  in  her  head.  {Goes  to  Pat.)  You're 
not  looking  very  well. 

Pat.  Bejabbers,  no,  Oi  hed  sich  a  headache  in  the  noight 
thet  begorra  Oi  couldn't  lift  me  head  from  the  piller  till  Oi 
hed  got  up  and  walked  around  the  room  a  bit. 

Doc.     Do  you  ever  wash  your  eyes  out  ? 

Pat.     Shure,  an'  Oi  do  ivery  maming. 

Mich.     Howly  Moses,  how  do  yez  iver  git  thim  in  agin  ? 

(Isaac  edges  up  to  Doc.) 

Doc.  (Jo  Isaac).     What  do  you  want? 

Isaac.    Vould  you  gif  me  anodder  eye  ? 

Doc.  Give  you  another  eye  ?  Where  do  you  want  it  ?  In 
the  back  of  your  head  so  you  can  see  the  money  faster  ? 

Isaac  No,  no,  I  hear  der  vas  one  great  game  in  America 
call  dey  pasepall  but  it  costs  a  tollar  ter  see  dey  game. 

Doc.     Well,  how  would  another  eye  help  you  ? 

Isaac  (holding  up  middle  finger).  I  vpuld  like  it  right  on 
de  end  of  dis  finger  den  I  could  sboost  shove  it  through  the 
knot-hole  in  dey  fence  und  see  der  game  for  noddings. 

Doa  Why  don't  you  spend  a  dollar?  What  are  you 
saving  your  money  for,  anyway  ? 

Isaac.  Mine  liule  nephew  here  he  haf  a  birthday  next  wed^ 
und  I  vant  to  puy  him  a  present. 
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Doc.     What  are  you  going  to  get  him — ^a  tricycle? 

Isaac.     How  much  dey  cost? 

Doc.     About  twenty  dollars. 

Isaac     Too  much  money. 

Doc.     Buy  him  a  bicycle  then. 

Isaac     How  much  dey  cost  ? 

Doc.     Oh,  about  fifteen  dollars. 

Isaac  Too  much,  too  much.  I  tink  I  vait  till  de  winter 
and  get  him  an  icicle. 

Reb.  Veil,  perhaps  ve  vill  wash  de  windows  und  let  him 
look  out  to  celebrate.     De  poor  poy  ish  not  very  well,  doctor. 

Doc  {examining  tongue),     I  think  he  has  worms. 

Abra.  Veil,  now,  Rebecca,  you  always  say,  **  Vy  ish  it  ven 
you  go  fishing  you  take  Max  und  not  Ikey  ?  " 

Reb.     Veil,  vy  ish  it  ? 

Abra.  Didn't  you  hear  de  docther  say  Max  had  de  vorms, 
and  don't  you  vant  de  vorms  when  you  go  fishin'  ? 

Alg.  Noah  couldn't  'ave  fished  much  when  'e  was  in  the 
hark. 

Franz.     Why  ees  zat? 

Alg.     'E  'ad  honly  two  worms,  'adn't  'e? 

Antonio  (Jo  Doc).  You  tola  me  to  putta  de  musta  plasta 
on  my  chesta.  I  have  no  chesta  so  I  putta  heem  on  my  trunka. 
Is  data  allarighta? 

Doc     What  was  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Antonio.     I  hava  de  haya  fever. 

Doc     Hay  fever !     Where  did  you  get  that  ? 

Antonio.     I  danca  with  grassa  widow. 

Doc  Well,  when  you  get  ashore  you  better  go  to  a  bath 
house  and  buy  some  bath  tickets.  You  can  get  ten  tickets  for 
a  dollar  and  then  you  can  have  ten  baths. 

Antonio.  I  do  notta  wanta  tenna  teeckits.  Tenna  teeckits 
lasta  tenna  year.     Perhaps  I  notta  liva  tenna  year. 

Jacob.  I  vent  to  a  bath  vonst.  Ven  I  cum  home  I  say  to 
mine  vife,  "I  haf  lost  mine  vest."  "  How  did  you  do  so?  " 
she  say.  *^  I  don't  know,  it  vas  lost  in  der  bath.  Ven  I  dress 
mineself  I  could  not  find  it."  De  next  year  I  go  to  the  bath. 
I  cum  home  und  say  to  mine  vife,  *'  Vot  you  dink  ?  I  haf  found 
mine  vest."  "Vere  did  you  find  him?"  she  say.  "Unter 
mine  shirt,"  I  tell  her,  und  it  vas  lost  von  year  und  I  nefifer 
know  ver  it  vas. 

Doc.  (to  Franz).     How  are  you,  Franz? 

Franz.    Zee  pills  you  left  me,  doctaire,  I  puts  zem  in  zee 
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pocket  and  in  see  night  I  put  zee  hand  in  zee  pocket  and  swal- 
low seex  of  them  so  queeck  before  I  find  out  zay  was  zee 
collar-buttons  instead  of  zee  pills.  Zat  is  bad.  What  shall  I 
dO|  doctaire  } 

Doc.  That's  all  right.  You've  swallowed  the  collar-buttons, 
now  just  swallow  a  handful  of  button-holes  and  it  will  fix  iL 
{To  Reb.  )  You  seem  to  be  coughing  a  good  deal.  (^Thumfs 
her  chest  a  little.)    I'm  afraid  you  have  pneumonia. 

Abra.  (wringing  hands).  You  are  the  most  extravagant 
woman  I  effer  see.  Vy  couldn't  you  get  a  less  oxpensive  dis- 
ease ?    Oxtravagant  family,  her  brudder  just  like  her. 

Isaac.     Where  is  her  brudder  now  ? 

Abra.     He  vas  deat. 

Isaac.     Votforhedie? 

Abra.  He  vos  sick  an'  ve  didn't  know  vot  vas  dey  truble 
an'  de  doctor  gife  him  an  examination  an'  he  say  he  got  **  a 
pen  on  the  seatus  "  und  dey  got  to  put  him  in  de  hospiul  und 
make  an  operation  on  him,  so  dey  took  him  to  de  hospital  und 
cut  him  from  de  stumick  to  dey  back  and  he  didn't  find  ''  a 
pen  on  the  seatus  "  at  all.  All  dey  found  vas  an  absince,  und 
dey  sewed  him  up  again  mit  cord  und  he  die.  Den  dey  put 
him  in  a  box  mit  de  sign  *'  Opened  by  mistake  "  on  de  out- 
side. 

Doc.  {to  Mich.).  Did  you  take  the  medicine  I  told  you 
to? 

Mich.     Shure  Oi  did,  an'  Oi  thought  Oi  wuz  kilt  entoircly. 

Doc.  Did  you  take  just  the  amount  I  told  you  to — just 
what  you  could  put  on  a  dime  ? 

Mich.     Oi  didn't  have  a  doime — Oi  used  two  nickels  instid. 

Doc.     Are  you  crazy,  man  ?    I  wonder  it  didn't  kill  you. 

Mich.  Shure,  Oi  thought  if  Oi  wasn't  living  this  marnin' 
Oi'd  be  ded. 

Doc.     Weren't  you  afraid  to  meet  your  maker? 

Mich.  No,  indade,  docther ;  it  wuz  the  other  gintleman  Oi 
wuz  afrade  to  mate. 

Gr£T.  (taking  Elba  to  Ekx:.).  I  dink  mein  fraulein  look 
seecK* 

Doc.  (examining  Elsa).     Looks  like  measles  or  mumps. 

Grxt.  Vat  is  de  diff'rence  between  de  measle  und  de 
mump? 

Doc.  In  the  mumps  you  shut  up  and  in  the  measles  you 
break  out.  (Brid.  squirms  about  as  if  in  great  pain.)  Wdl, 
well,  some  one  else  sick.     What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
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Brid.  Shure,  docther,  Oi  swallered  a  purtater  bag  an' 
Oi  tuk  some  parres  grane  to  kill  the  craythur  but  he's  still 
laisia'  mischafe  insoide  of  me. 

Doc.  {io  Don.).     What  are  you  looking  so  blue  about? 

Don.  Rabert  here  tauld  me  last  nicht  tha*  I  couldna' 
swaller  ae  aig  withoot  braiking  the  shell. 

Doc.     Did  you  do  it  ? 

Don.  I  did,  an'  noow  if  I  jump  aboot  dinna  ye  ken  I'll 
bndk  the  shell  an'  cut  me  stomach  wi'  the  pieces  and  if  I  stay 
quiait  the  thing'll  hatch  oot  and  I'll  have  a  Shanghai  rooster 
clawing  me  insides. 

Doc.     I  think  I'll  leave.     Too  many  new  diseases  for  me. 

iExii. 

Antonio  (Jo  Pat.).     I  betta  youa  I  coulda  swallow  youa. 

Pat.     Swaller  me  I     Bejabbers  Oi'd  loike  to  see  yez  thry  it. 

Antonio.  Alia  righta.  You  laya  downa  on  seafa,  take 
offa  boota. 

(Pat.  does  so,    Antonio  bites  Pat.'s  toe,) 

Pat.     Och,  howly  Moses^  ye're  bolting  me. 

Antonio.  Wella,  you  olda  foola,  deed  you  thinka  I  goa 
swallow  you  whola  ?  I  maka  youa  another  betta.  I  betta  I 
maka  youa  geet  outa  chaira  before  I  aska  you  twica. 

Pat.     Oi'il  bet  yez  can't.     (Sits  in  chair.) 

Antonio.     Alia  righta.     Geeta  uppa. 

Pat.     Oi'll  not. 

Antonio.     Wella,  staya  thera  till  I  aska  you  againa. 

(^Goes  off.     Laughter,) 

RxMUS  Strong  {to  Dinah,  who  has  mirror  in  hand  and  is 
putting  stuff  on  face),  Fo  de  Lo'd  !  What  you  doin'  with 
mah  shoe-blackin',  Dinah? 

Dinah.  Dis  ain't  yoah  shoe-blackin',  you  fool  niggah. 
Dis  mah  massage  cream. 

Chloe.  Dah  Lo'd  shoe-polished  me  real  good  'fore  he 
sent  me  to  yo',  didn't  he,  mammy? 

Dinah.  Doan  yo'  care,  mah  honey.  Yo's  white  inside 
and  yo'  jest  as  smart  as  dat  po'  white  trash.  You  just  show 
these  people  how  smart  you  be  an'  I'll  give  you  something 
powerful  good. 

Chloe.     Will  you  give  me  some  bread  an'  'lasses  ? 
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Dinah.     Yo*  mustn't  say  'lasses.     Yo'  roust  say  mo'lasses. 

Chloe.  How's  I  gwine  to  say  mo'lasses  when  I  ain't  bad 
none  yet  ? 

Dinah.  Tell  dese  white  trash  de  four  seasons  an'  I'll  give 
you  some  'lasses. 

Chloe  (finger  in  mouth).  Pepper,  mustard,  salt  and 
vinegar. 

Mrs.  F.  Shure,  she's  a  dear  little  craythur.  She  makes 
me  thoink  of  me  little  Annie.  Shure,  she's  the  tinder-hearted 
little  gurrl.  She'd  knock  yer  brains  out  wid  a  lump  uv  a  stone 
if  she  saw  you  just  hurtin'  a  fly. 

Abra.  (Jo  Max).  Now,  Max,  you  shoost  show  them  how 
mooch  you  know.     How  many  vas  twice  two  ? 

Max.     Tervice  two  ish  six. 

Abra.     No,  no,  six  vas  too  mooch. 

Max.  Don't  I  know  dot,  fadder,  already  some  time  ago. 
I  shoost  said  six  so  dot  you  could  peat  me  down  to  four. 

Jacob.     Dot  poy  vill  be  a  pizness  success. 

Abra.  Yes,  ven  you  zetl  a  coat  to  a  man  vat  vants  a  coat, 
dot's  noddings,  but  ven  you  zell  a  coat  to  a  man  vot  don't  vant 
a  coat,  dot's  pizness.  You  tell  him  dot  coat  cost  you  elefen 
tollars  and  you  zell  it  for  three.  He  ask  you  vy  you  afford  to 
zell  it  for  three,  und  you  say,  <<  Mine  friendt,  I  zell  so  many, 
zat's  where  I  make,"  and  he  take  the  coat. 

Jacob.  I  go  in  the  clothing  peezness,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  make  the  prices  on  the  bapers  vot  you  put  on  the 
clothes. 

PiETRO  Mazetti.  Dat  maka  no  diff'rence.  Maka  one  dotta 
lika  dis  (making  dot  on  paper)  for  one  dolla,  two  doita  for 
two  dolla  and  lika  thata.  I  do  thata  waya.  One  daya  whena  I 
ees  awaya  from  the  stora  a  whila  I  missa  a  coata  an'  1  say  to  my 
mana,  *'  Whera  ees  da  coata  watta  hanga  on  dees  hooka?" 
'*£et  is  solda,"  he  saya.  ''How  much  mona  yougetta?" 
'<  Twenty  dolla."  '<  No,  no,  I  say  dat  coata  was  marka  four 
dolla."  "No,"  he  say,  "eet  was  marka  twenty  dolla." 
"  Getta  tagga,"  I  say.  He  getu  tagga,  I  looka  at  it,  I  smila 
an'  I  saya,  "  Blessa  dat  little  flya.     He  maka  dos  other  dotta." 

Abra.  Von  day  a  man  shoost  prought  back  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  say  dot  der  buttons  come  off  the  first  time  he  vore 
it.  "  Yes,"  I  say,  "so  many  peoples  admire  dot  coat  dat  you 
swell  mit  pride  and  bust  dose  buttons  off."  Den  I  call  to  mine 
vife,  "  Rebecca,  don't  let  Rachel  come  out ;  dis  shentleman 
looks  too  enticing  in  dot  new  suit  of  clothes."    Den  I  say,  "  I 
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change  it  if  you  vos  like  " ;  but  he  would  not  part  mit  it  foe 
noddings. 

Isaac  It  ish  hard  to  blease  some  beoples.  I  zell  a  man  a 
coat  for  tree  tollars.  He  bring  it  back  and  say  it  was  full  of 
moth.  I  ask  him  what  he  oxpect  for  tree  tollars— humming 
birds? 

Jacob.  Vot  you  say  if  a  customer  ask  you  if  dos  vool 
clothes  will  shrink  ? 

Abra.  If  dey  are  too  beeg  for  him  they  vill  shrink,  if  they 
vos  not  too  beeg  they  vill  not  shrink  one  mite. 

Isaac  I  don't  know  vat  I  do  mit  mineself  ven  I  get  to  der 
land. 

Jacob.  I  know  a  rich  girl  vat  vants  ter  get  married.  Get 
a  path,  clean  yourself  ub  und  she'll  marry  you  in  a  minute. 

Isaac.  Y-a-a-s — but  subbose  I  clean  mineself  ub  und  she 
von't  marry  me.     Too  beeg  a  risk,  I  tink. 

Mich.     01' m  going  to  jine  the  union. 

Pat.     The  union  I     An'  phwat  is  thet  ? 

Mich.  Shure,  yez  pay  so  much  a  wake  an'  if  you  don't 
like  yer  job  yez  just  quit  yer  wurrk  an'  all  the  others  will  stop 
out  of  sympathy  wid  yez. 

Pat.     How  do  yez  git  their  sympathy  so  aisy  ? 

Mich.  That's  aisily  done.  We  ax  a  phrenologist  phwat 
part  av  ihe  head  has  the  bump  of  sympathy  an'  thin  we  jist  go 
at  thim  wid  clubs  an'  make  the  bump  very  big. 

Mrs.  F.  a  foine  way  an'  it  must  be  a  fdne  counthry. 
Phwat  koind  of  wurrk  do  yez  be  doin',  Moike  ? 

Mich.  Oi  wurrk  on  the  strate.  Shure  there's  lots  of 
folks  thet  loive  in  foine  houses  thot  dig  in  the  straies  loike 
mesilf  and  they're  afther  bein'  so  proud  uv  it  thot  they  put 
their  name  on  a  board  fominst  their  house  with  M.  D.  after 
it.  At  first  I  couldn't  understand  phwat  it  meant,  so  I  in- 
quired uv  a  gintleman  an'  he  smoiled  like  everything  an',  says 
he,  M.  D.,  mud-digger  of  course,  so  bejabbers  Oi  jist  went 
home  an'  put  me  name  on  a  board  with  M.  D.  afther  it  and 
put  it  out  fominst  me  house.  Ain't  I  jist  as  good  a  mud- 
digger  as  anny  wan  of  thim  ? 

Antonio.     I  stucka  in  de  mudda  onca. 

Mich.     How  fur  in  wuz  yez  ? 

Antonio.     Uppa  to  mya  knee. 

Mich.     Why  didn't  yez  walk  out  ? 

Antonio.  No,  no,  I  cann^  walka  out,  I  wronga  enda 
uppa, 
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Mich.  Oi  fell  into  a  deep  hole  onct.  Tlie  boss  called 
down,  '^Arrah,  Moike,  are  yez  kilt  entdrely?  If  ye'redead, 
spake."  «<No/'  says  Oi,  "Wm  not  dead,  but  Oi'm  spach- 
less."  "  Who'll  we  sind  to  brake  the  news  gradual  to  your 
paypil?"  says  be.  <*Sind  Hooligan,  he'll  do  it  gradual/' 
says  Oi.     "  Do  ye  rooind  how  he  stutters  ?  " 

James.     How  mooch  do  ye  aim  the  day? 

Mich.     Three  dollars. 

James.     How  mooch  the  week  ? 

Mich.    Three  dollars. 

James.     I  thooght  ye  ha'  three  dollars  the  day? 

Mich.  Shure  Oi  did.  Wan  day  a  wake  is  enough  to 
wurk. 

Don.  Dinna  ye  ken,  mon,  thot  ye  aight  to  puit  the  dillers 
in  the  bank  ? 

Mich.  If  Oi  put  my  money  in  the  bank  whin  cud  Oi  draw 
it  out  agin  ? 

Fritz.  If  you  pud  it  in  to-day  you  vos  can  get  it  to-morrow 
by  giving  a  fordnight's  notice. 

Abra.  Yen  I  get  married  I  gife  mein  vife  a  bank  and  I 
say,  *'  Efery  time  I  kiss  you,  Rebecca,  I  vill  gife  you  a  toUar, 
so  efery  time  I  kiss  her  I  pud  a  dollar  in  her  l^mk.  When  we 
open  de  bank  I  find  two  dollar  and  four  fife  dollar  bills,  und  I 
say,  **  Rebecca,  how  ees  dis  ?  I  only  gif  you  a  tollar  at  a 
time."  **  Yes,  but  odder  beoples  are  not  so  stingy  like  you 
vos,"  she  dell  me. 

Pat.  Oi  hev  a  paper.  Oi  think  Oi'll  be  seeing  if  anny- 
body  is  looking  fur  me  to  wurrk  for  them.  {Reads  from 
paper,)  *«Oi  hev  two  noice  airy  bedrooms  for  gintlemen 
twenty-two  fate  long  an'  ten  fate  wide."  Begorra,  they  must 
be  giants  in  this  counthry  we're  a-comin'  to.  {Reads,) 
<*  Wanted,  a  bright  smart  young  man  to  be  partly  outside  the 
store  and  partly  behind  the  counter." 

Mrs.  F.  Shure,  Oi'm  thoinkin'  it's  a  quare  counthry. 
Partly  outsoide  the  store  and  partly  behind  the  counter. 
Don't  yez  go  to  thot  place,  Pat ;  they  moight  be  cutting  yez 
in  two  paces. 

Pat.  {reading).  Widdy  in  very  comfortable  circumstances 
wishes  to  marry  at  onct  two  sons. 

Franz.     Eet  ees  zee  Mormon. 

Pat.  Here's  a  chance  for  yez,  Bridget.  {Reads,)  A 
farmer  wants  a  woman  to  wash,  iron  and  milk  two  cows. 

Brid.    Shure,  an'  Oi'll  not  take  that  job.     Oi'm  williu'  to 
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milk  the  craythers  but  Oi'm  not  willin'  to  wash  an'  iron  thim. 
It's  strange  notions  they  do  be  havin'  in  this  counthry. 

Pat.  How  would  yez  loike  this  ?  {Reads S)  A  woman  for 
light  house  work. 

Brid.  Ain't  a  lighthouse  wan  of  thim  staples  on  a  rock? 
Oi'd  be  afrade  Oi  couldn't  git  ashore  fur  me  Thursdays. 

Pat.  Here's  a  job  fur  yez,  Frenchy.  {Reads,)  Man 
wanted  to  bite  the  wings  off  of  flies  and  sell  them  for  currants. 
Thot  would  be  a  foine  job. 

Franz.     Yes,  eet  ees  good. 

Pat.     Here  is  a  job  for  yez^  Heaton. 

Alg.     What  his  hit? 

Pat.  (reading).     Wanted,  a  kitchen  oculist. 

Alg.     What  his  that  ?    A  kitchen  oculist  ? 

Pat.  Bejabbers,  it  must  be  wan  thot  digs  the  oiyes  out  uv 
purtaters.  {Reads.)  Wanted,  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  to 
mash  purtaters.  Raleigh,  you  kin  take  thot  and  kape  Heaton 
company  in  the  kitchen.  {Reads,)  Wanted,  a  barber  who 
will  shave  wan  soide  fur  five  cents. 

FRirz.     Von  side  ?    Vich  side  ? 

Pat.     The  outsoide,  uv  course. 

Fritz.     I  vos  goin'  to  make  de  sausage  in  Ameriky. 

Rob.     You  canna  maik  sausage  a  dog  would  eat,  mon. 

Fritz.  De  sausage  it  all  right.  Nodd  ings  matter  mit  sausage 
only  dog  von't  eat  dog,  see? 

Kat.  Be  sure  to  kill  your  dogs  first,  Fritz.  You  remember 
dot  time  you  machine  it  squeak  and  groan  and  squeal  an'  dey 
policeman  come  in  and  dell  you,  "  Hey,  Fritz,  dos  sausage  vill 
be  shoost  so  goot  eef  you  vill  kill  de  dogs  before  you  vos  grind 
them." 

Mrs.  F.  Shure,  Oi'm  hoping  to  git  some  washin'  to  take 
in.  Do  yez  know,  Moike,  where  Mrs.  Finnegan  who  used  to 
loive  in  Tipperary  is  loiving  now  ?  She  wrote  me  she'd  be 
afther  gitting  me  some  washing. 

Mich.     Mrs.  Finnegan,  the  wash  woman  ? 

Mrs.  F.     The  same  wan. 

Mich.  I  don't  know  where  she  loives  but  she  hangs  out  on 
Water  Street. 

Pat.  We'll  hev  to  be  foinding  a  pig  first  thing  an'  Oi'll 
hev  to  get  some  boards  an'  build  a  pigstye  under  de  parlor 
window. 

Franz.  Z^t  ees  one  quaire  place  to  build  zee  pigstye. 
Why  do  you  put  eet  zair  ? 
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Pat.     To  kape  the  pig  in,  uv  course. 

Abra.  Shoost  save  de  money,  mine  friendt,  don't  puild  dot 
pigstye. 

Pat.     Phwat  willOi  do? 

Abra.  Shoost  tie  a  knot  in  de  pig's  tail  and  dot  vill  be  a 
pig's  tie,  von't  it  ? 

Pat.  Begorry,  Oi'll  do  it.  The  Jews  are  wan  smart  people. 
They  know  how  to  save  the  money. 

Abra.     I  dells  you  anodder  way  to  save  de  money. 

Pat.     Phwat's  thot  ? 

Abra.  Shoost  get  a  house  near  de  railroad  track,  go  out 
efery  day  und  make  faces  like  dot.  {Makes  up  f cue,)  Dat 
engineer  he  get  mad,  throw  coal  at  you.  You  go  pick  it  up, 
you  don't  haf  to  puy  coal  to  burn. 

Pat.  That's  a  foine  idee  but  Oi  niver  could  make  up  such  a 
face  as  that.  {Makes  up  numerous  faces,)  Oi'm  afrade  Oi 
can't  wurrk  thot. 

Remus.  Mah  cousin  said  he'd  get  mah  a  job  as  a  diamond 
cutter. 

Hans.     You  vouldn't  know  how  vos  to  cut  diamonts. 

Remus.     I  sure  does.     Doan  I  know  how  to  cut  grass  ? 

Hans.     Grass  vas  not  diamonts. 

Remus.  But  they's  grass  on  a  baseball  diamond,  ain't  they, 
so  doan  I  cut  da  diamond  ? 

Brid.  Begorra,  Oi  wisht  Oi  hed  a  place.  Julia,  me  cousin, 
tells  me  uv  so  miny  quare  doin's  uv  her  mistriss  thot  me  heart  is 
in  me  mouth  entoirely.  She  ses  as  how  her  mistriss  is  thot  fond 
of  rading  thet  she  ivin  cooks  out  uv  a  book.  She  tould  her 
wan  day  to  cook  the  mate  in  the  spider  an'  the  poor  gurrl  spint 
a  whole  hour  down  in  the  cellar  among  the  cobwebs  before  she 
cud  foind  wan  big  enough,  an'  she  jist  got  to  her  wurrk  whin 
thot  mistriss  called  an'  axed  her  would  she  bring  in  a  cricket 
so  out  she  wint  and  hunted  and  hunted  but  nary  a  wan  could 
she  foind  so  she  wint  in  an'  axed  if  anny  other  boog  would  do  ; 
she  cud  get  a  grasshopper  aisy.  An'  phwat  do  yez  think  it 
wuz  she  wanted  all  the  toime?  Jist  a  little  stool.  Such  hay- 
thenish  names.  And  the  spider,  would  yez  belave  it,  was  a 
kittle. 

Mrs.  F.  Och,  Bridget,  Oi'm  afrade  we'll  be  sorry  we  lift 
ould  Ireland.     You'll  be  missing  yer  fine  beaus. 

Brid.  Jiilia  says  whiniver  1  git  lonesome  fur  gintlemin's 
society,  to  pour  plinty  of  coffee  grounds  down  the  sink  poipeq 
an'  it  will  sthop  up  the  poipes. 
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Kat.    Vot  for  you  do  dot  ? 

Brid.  Shure,  she  says,  thin  the  mistriss  has  to  send  for  a 
plumber  an'  a  carpenter  an'  ye're  shure  of  gintlemin's  company 
fur  the  nixt  few  days. 

Grst.     Vos  de  black  ants  make  trouble  in  Ameriky  ? 

Brid.  No,  but  I  hear  the  white  uncles  do.  Oh,  the  mis- 
trisses  do  be  foinding  a  lot  uv  fault.  Julia  said  she  made  some 
foine  lukin'  poies  wid  a  pretty  mark  all  round  the  edge  and  the 
loidy  say,  <*  Where  did  you  git  thet  pretty  design  thot  you 
mark  the  pies  wid,  Julia? "  "  Indade,  ma'am,  Oi  jist  done  it 
wid  me  tathe,"  an'  would  you  belave  it  the  mistriss  wuz  thot 
mad  she  ordered  her  to  remove  it  from  the  table  at  wanst  and 
they  had  a  table  full  uv  company,  too.  Thin  she  says  to  Julia, 
"  You  may  bring  in  the  nuts  if  you  have  cracked  them." 
"  Yis,  ma'am,"  says  Julia,  rale  peaceful  loike,  «*Oi've  cracked 
all  but  thim  big  walnuts  an'  it'll  take  stronger  jaws  than  mine 
to  manage  thim,  but  Oi  got  the  others  cracked  wid  me  tathe 
all  right,"  and  thin  she  was  mad  agin.  Thin  she's  always 
axin'  Julia  if  they's  nails  in  her  shoes,  till  Julia  says  wan  morn- 
ing, *'  If  you  plaze,  ma'am,  there  is  nails  in  me  shoes."  *'  What 
kind  of  nails?"  ses  she.  *' Toe-nails,"  ses  Julia.  Whist  1 
here's  the  captain  wid  wan  uv  thim  swell  loidies  now. 

£n/er  Captain  and  Susanne  Smythe. 

Capt.     This  is  the  quarter-deck. 

Sus.  Oh,  indeed,  have  you  no  fifty  cent  deck?  What  a 
shame  1  (Gra^s  Capt.'s  arm.)  Oh,  didn't  the  boat  strike 
something  then  ?    Will  we  go  down  ? 

Capt.  Can't  say  as  to  that,  ma'am.  Depends  on  the  kind 
of  a  life  you've  led. 

Jacob.     Mine  koodness  !     Ish  de  ship  going  to  sink  ? 

Abra.  Veil,  let  it  sink.  Vot  do  we  care  ?  Ve  don't  own 
it.     After  all  life  is  bud  a  dream. 

Isaac.  Nod  much  id  aind.  In  efery  dream  I  efer  had  I 
vas  gettin'  more  money  den  I  could  spend. 

Capt.  (/o  Sus.).  You  never  saw  a  clock  like  this  before.  It 
will  run  three  months  without  winding. 

Ferd.  Christo-Colombo,  I  vonder  how  long  de  clocka 
would  runna  if  itta  was  wounda  uppa. 

Capt.  And  this  picture  is  a  work  of  art ;  it  cost  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sus.     How  lovely ! 

Abra.    Imbossible !     Dat  picture  no  more  den  ten  inches 
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vide  and  I  got  mine  whole  store  front  tainted  for  four  toUurs 
und  a  haf. 

Franz.     Why  do  zee  captaine  take  zee  long,  long  step? 

James.     To  save  his  shoes,  mon  I 

Reb.  {with  Max  by  hand  going  to  Capt.).  Vot  time  de 
train  leave  for  ELansas  ? 

Caft.     Five  o'clock. 

(Rrb.  and  Max  sit  down.) 

Pat.  (Jo  Capt.).     How  fur  is  it  to  Truro  ? 
Capt.     Twenty  miles. 

Pat.     Faith,  we'll  niver  be  able  to  walk  there  the  day. 
Mrs.  F.     Och,  Pat,  shure  thot's  not  much.    Twinty  moiles ; 
that's  only  tin  apiece ;  we  kin  do  thot  aisy. 

(Reb.  and  Max  again  go  up  to  Capt.) 

Reb.  Vot  time  de  train  leave  for  Kansas  ? 

Capt.  1  told  you  five  o'clock.     (Reb.  and  Max  sit  down 

again,)  Did  you  people  hear  the  thunder  in  the  night? 

Mich.  Did  it  railly  thunder? 

Pat.  It  thundered  as  if  hivin  an'  airth  would  come  to- 
gether. 

Mich.  Why  didn't  ye  wake  me  thin  for  you  know  Oi  can't 
slape  a  wink  whin  it  thunders. 

(Reb.  and  Max  again  go  to  Capt.) 

Reb.     Vot  time  de  train  leave  for  Kansas  ? 

Capt.  (angrily).  That's  the  third  time  you've  bothered  me 
asking  the  same  question.     Now,  don't  bother  me  again. 

Reb.  I  vouldn't  pother  you  so  much,  but  leetle  Max  here 
he  say  you  move  your  mouth  so  funny  he  like  to  hear  you 
say  it. 

Dinah  (with  envelope  and  stamp  in  hand).  Do  Ah  put  this 
stamp  on  maself  ? 

Capt.     No,  you'd  better  put  it  on  the  envelope. 

Alg.     His  the  train  to  Burlington  halways  behind  time? 

Capi\     No,  it  is  usually  behind  the  engine. 

Sus.  I've  been  invited  to  go  sailing  this  summer  and  I'm 
going  to  buy  a  lot  of  starboard  and  port  tacks  to  take  with  me. 
They  seem  to  use  so  many  of  that  kind  of  tacks  on  yachts. 

[Exeunt  Q,KVi.  and  Sus. 

Fkanz.     Zee  time  ees  so  long,  I  zay  let  us  have  one  concert 
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to  make  zee  time  to  fly.    Let  us  seeng,  let  us  danoe^  let  us 
speak  zee  piece. 

Fritz.     Dot  vos  one  goot  idee. 

Pat.     Bejabbers,  jist  the  thing  ! 

Ed.     You  be  master  hof  ceremonies,  Frenchy. 

Franz.     Zee  maistaire  of  zee  ceremony.     What  ees  zat  ? 

£d.     Hask  the  folks  to  speak,  to  sing,  to  dance. 

Franz.     I  will  do  zat  with  pleasaire. 

(Franz  asks  different  ones  to  sing,  dance,  etc.  Emigrants 
clap  performers,  make  remarks  between  selections,  etc. 
The  following  program  is  simply  a  suggestion  and  may  be 
varied  or  changed  entirely.  Other  suggestions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  front  part  of  the  book,') 

Program  for  Concert 

Irish  Song.  The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's 
Halls, 

Spanish  Recitation.     Christo  Colombo, 

Darky  Banjo  Song.      Way  Down  Upon  De  Swanee  River, 

Dance.     Highland  Fling,  or  Scottish  Folk  Dance, 

Irish  Recitation.     Mr,  Dooley  on  the  Grip. 

Violin  Solo.     Hebrew. 

Italian  Recitation.  {Man  with  hand  organ,  girl  with  tam- 
bourine,)    Da  Strit  Pianna, 

Dance.     Irish  Jig,  or  Irish  Folk  Dance, 

Darky  Lullaby.  (  Colored  woman  with  baby, )  Waitin*  for 
the  Moon, 

Irish  Recitation.     {Woman,)    Bridget  Mc Fine. 

Spanish  Song.     A  Spanish  Cavalier, 

Japanese  Fan  Drill. 

Scotch  Song.     Annie  Laurie. 

German  Folk  Dance. 

Dutch  Recitation.     Sockerfs  Kadacut  Kat, 

French  Song.     The  Marseillaise, 

Darky  Cake  Walk. 

English  Song.     Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes, 

Hans  {looking  out  of  vtindow).  Here  ve  vos  in  dot  harbor 
at  last.  Och,  mein  cracious,  look  at  dot  beeg  puilding.  I  visb 
I  own  dot  puilding. 

FRrrz.     If  you  did,  vould  you  gif  me  haf  ? 

Hans.     No,  I  vould  not ;  you  can  make  your  own  vishes. 
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Pat.  Look  at  the  litters  on  it.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Phwat  does 
thini  litters  mane  ? 

MiC3i.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Shure,  it  must  be  the  height  of  the 
building.     loo  fate. 

Pat.  Uv  course.  (Excitedly,)  Bejabbers,  will  yez  look 
at  thot  thing  ? 

Mich.     They  do  be  callin'  thot  an  electric  car. 

Pat.  Wid  no  horses  to  pull  it  1  Bejabbers,  the  Ould  Nick 
himsilf  must  be  puUin'  it  wid  a  stroing. 

Franz.     And  what  ees  zat  zing  ? 

Mich.  They  call  thim  things  automobiles.  Shure  an'  yez 
want  ter  look  out  sharp  for  thim  too.  I  wuz  staudin'  near  the 
car  track  wan  day  whin  I  saw  wan  of  thim  bastely  things 
comin'  up  the  strate,  so  I  slipped  to  wan  soide,  out  uv  the  way, 
and  the  front  of  it  wint  by  me  all  right,  but  the  back  of  it 
swung  round  and  knocked  me  down.  Now,  phwat  do  yez 
thoink  of  thot  ?  Whin  yez  stand  in  front  uv  thim  they  run 
over  yez  an'  whin  yez  git  out  of  the  way  to  let  thim  pass,  they 
turn  around  an'  kick  yez. 

PiETRO.     I  fraida  to  goa  on  dat  landa. 

Mich.  Onct  I  wuz  in  wan  of  thim  wid  the  boss  whin  it 
run  over  a  man  an'  a  strame  uv  blue  cum  runnin'  out  of  him. 
"Oh,  begorra,"  says  Oi,  "it'll  go  harrud  wid  us.  We've 
killed  wan  of  thim  blue-blooded  Yankees."  We  jumped  out 
quick  and  found  he  wasn't  hurt  at  all,  at  all,  had  only  broke  a 
bottle  of  blueing  he  hed  in  his  pocket ;  but  bejabbers  it  give 
me  wan  turrible  froight,  I  wuz  that  afraid  it  wuz  his  blue 
blood. 

Enter  Capt.,  Doc,  Inspector,  Poucemen. 

(Inspector  has  large  sheets  of  paper ^  examines  tag  on  each 
immigrant  and  compares  with  his  paper.  Doc.  goes 
around  looking  at  eyes,  skin,  etc., /or  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. Capt.  and  Doc.  sign  the  Inspector's  large  paper. 
Immigrants  crowd  up  with  their  numerous  bundles, 
Poucemen  drive  them  back  repeatedly.  Stowaway,  a 
London  chimney  sweep,  appears^  also  Chinaman  who 
tries  to  keep  out  of  sight.) 

Capt.  {to  Stow.).  Where  did  you  come  from,  you  young 
rascal? 

Stow.     Hi  was  behind  the  pork  barrel  'iding. 

Capt.  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  you  ?  Take  you  back 
with  me? 
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Stow.     Please,  Mister  Captain,  don't  take  me  back. 

Mrs.  F.  The  poor  crayther  is  wake  from  liunger.  Here 
(giving  boy  a  chunk  of  bread)  take  this,  me  bye,  an*  Oi'm 
thinkin'  the  koind-hearted  captain  will  let  yez  land  wid  the 
rist  uv  us. 

Inspector  (Jo  Hans).     Name  ? 

Hans.     Hans  Grimm. 

Inspector.     Married  ? 

Hans.     Yes. 

Inspector.    Any  children  ? 

Hans.     Elefen.     Ten  lifing  und  von  married. 

Inspector  (writing).     Let  me  see,  this  is  the  thirtieth  ? 

Hans  (who  has  Elsa  by  hand).  No,  no,  I  shoost  dell  you 
I  haf  elefen  children.     Dis  is  der  elefenth  one. 

Inspector.     I  meant  the  thirtieth  of  the  month. 

(Inspector  runs  over  paper  quickly  sayings  "  light  hair^ 
blue  eyeSy  five  feet  ten  inches ^^  etc^  consulting  tag  which 
they  have  on  and  comparing  for  identification,) 

Doc.  (to  Dinah).  Open  your  mouth  and  let  me  see  your 
throat.  (Dinah  opens  mouth  very  wide.)  You  needn't  open 
it  so  wide.     I  intend  to  stay  outside.     You're  all  right. 

(Passes  on  to  others.) 

Inspector  (to  Abra.).    Name  ? 

Abra.     Abraham  Goldstein. 

Inspector.     This  your  wife  ? 

Abra.     Yes,  dot  ish  mine  vife. 

Inspector.     She's  not  very  beautiful. 

Abra.  Mine  vife  ish  not  beautiful  weezout,  but  she  ish 
beautiful  weezin. 

Antonio.    Why  notta  tuma  her  insida  outa  thena  ? 

Abra.    Beauty  ish  only  skin  deep. 

Franz.     You  might  skeen  her  zen. 

Inspector.    What  is  your  boy's  name? 

Abra.     Max. 

Inspector.     Why  do  you  call  him  Max  ? 

Abra.     Veil,  because  dot  ish  his  name. 

Inspector.  He's  a  bright  looking  boy.  (To  Max.)  You 
may  be  president  of  this  country  some  day.  Every  boy  here 
has  an  equal  chance.     You  have  your  chance. 

Max.    Mister,  I  vill  sell  you  mine  chance  for  a  quarter. 
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Inspsctor.     Whaty  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  president  ? 
Max.     I  vould  radder  pe  der  secretary  of  de  treasury. 

(PoucEMAN  puts  arm  around  Brid.) 

Inspsctor  {to  Brid.).  Why  do  you  let  that  policeman  put 
hb  arm  around  you  ? 

Brid.     Shure,  it's  aginst  the  law  to  resist  an  officer,  ain't  it  ? 

Inspictor  (to  Franz).     Married  ? 

Franz.     I  am  goeeng  to  meet  zee  bride  in  zis  country. 

Inspector.    Been  married  before  ? 

Franz.     Seex  times. 

Inspector.     Six  times  I     That's  a  good  many  times. 

Franz.     Yes»  if  zee  Lord  will  take  zem  I  will  furnish  zem. 

Inspector.     I  think  you  act  crazy. 

Franz.  No,  no,  not  crazy.  Zee  trouble  ees  my  last  wife 
make  me  sleep  under  zee  crazy  quilt. 

Inspector  {reading).  Condition  of  health.  Have  you  any 
disease? 

Franz.     I  walk  in  zee  sleep. 

PoucEMAN.  Begorry,  Oi  wisht  me  brother  could.  He'd 
be  on  the  force  now. 

Inspector  {to  Frffz  who  has  on  very  short  pants).  Guess 
there's  been  a  death  in  your  family. 

FRrrz.     No,  der  vos  not. 

Inspector.  What  are  you  wearing  your  pants  at  half  mast 
for  then  ?  You  must  be  going  to  college.  What  is  your  occu- 
pation ? 

Fritz.     Sailor. 

Inspector.  Sailor?  I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  on  a 
ship. 

Fritz.     Vot  for  you  tink  I  valk  over  from  Germany? 

Inspector  (consulting  paper).  I  see  you  have  been  in  jail. 
What  for? 

FRrrz.  Veil,  it  was  shoost  like  dis.  The  pig  took  upon 
him  to  sleep  in  mine  garden  for  three  nights  und  I  shoost  took 
him  for  room  rent. 

Inspector.  Would  it  hurt  your  feelings  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  you  lie  ? 

FRrrz.  It  vould  not  hurt  mine  feelings  but  it  might  hurt 
mine  knuckles. 

Doc.  {to  FRrrz).     Your  clothes  need  washing. 

FRrrz.     I  haf  a  suit  of  clothes  for  efery  day  in  the  year. 

Doc.    Where? 
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Fritz.     Dis  is  it  I  haf  on. 

Doc.  {examining  nose).  Your  nose  is  frozen.  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  let  you  land. 

Fritz.  Och»  mine  koodness !  I  haf  carry  dot  nose  fordy 
year  unt  he  nefer  freeze  hisself  before.  I  no  understand  dis 
thing. 

Inspector  (/^  Mich.).     Married? 

Mich.  Yis»  but  Oi've  lift  the  ould  woman  in  the  ould 
counthry. 

Inspector.     You'll  miss  her  very  much,  won't  you  ? 

Mich.  Oi'm  going  to  buy  a  bulldog  and  he'll  growl  all  the 
toime  so  it  will  same  jist  like  havin'  the  ould  woman. 

Inspector  {consulting  paper).  Red  hair.  You  ought  to 
make  a  good  soldier. 

Mich.     Why  would  Oi  make  a  good  soldier  ? 

Inspector.     Because  you're  "Reddy." 

{Looks  at  MiCH.'s  eye.) 

Mich.     Phwat  are  yez  lookin'  at  ? 

Inspector.     Nothing. 

Mich.     Thin  ye' II  foind  it  in  the  jug  where  the  whiskey  was. 

Inspector.     What  is  your  eye  in  mourning  for  ? 

Mich.     For  Kiley. 

Inspector.     Is  he  dead  ? 

Mich.  Shure,  he  will  be  the  nixt  time  Oi  git  a  chance  at 
him.     He's  the  wan  thot  give  me  the  black  oiye. 

Inspector  {to  Brid.).  That's  a  fine  hat  you  have  on,  but 
it's  so  high  I  can  hardly  see  the  top  of  the  ship. 

Brid.  Shure,  if  yez  see  the  bill  thot  come  wid  it.  It's  so 
hoigh  yez  couldn't  see  the  skoie. 

Inspector  {reading  from  paper).  Complexion,  hair,  eyes, 
bust 

Brid.  Bust !  What  bust  ?  Shure  Oi  dunno.  Oi  didn't 
hear  annything  bust. 

Inspector.  This  evidence  shows  that  you  threw  a  stone  at 
a  policeman. 

Brid.  Begorra,  it  shows  more  than  thot.  It  shows  Oi  hit 
him. 

Mrs.  F.     Shure,  an'  that  policeman  wuz  a  brick. 

Brid.  Then  bejabbers  Oi  wuz  a  bricklayer.  I  knocked 
him  flat. 

Inspector.    Where  are  you  going  ? 

Brid.  {winking  at  others).    Oi'm  goin'  to  git  married. 
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Inspector.  Where  is  the  man  you  are  to  marry  going  to 
meet  you  ? 

Brid.  {aside  to  others),  Jist  watch  me  fool  him.  {To  In- 
spector.)   At  the  praste's. 

Inspector.  Where  does  he  live  ?  Do  you  know  how  to 
find  his  house  ? 

Brid.  Me  Cousin  Julia  tould  me  jist  how  to  git  to  it.  She 
sed  you  walk  up  the  strate  til  you  cum  to  a  strame,  over  the 
broidge  until  yez  cum  to  a  road  that  woinds  around  a  store 
but  not  to  take  that  strate,  thin  go  on  till  Oi  cum  to  a  pig-pen 
shingled  wid  sthraw,  thin  turn  the  strate  round  the  falde  and 
go  on  till  I  cum  to  a  big  house,  where  a  road  runs  into  the 
woods  and  don't  take  that  strate,  thin  go  on  till  Oi  meet  a  hay- 
stack and  the  next  is  a  barn.  He  don't  loive  there  but  go  a 
little  further  an'  Oi'd  see  a  house  on  top  of  a  hill  about  two 
miles  away  and  if  Oi  go  in  thot  house  an'  ask  the  ould  woman 
that  loives  there  she  could  till  me  better  than  she  could.  So 
Oi'll  foind  him  aisy. 

Inspector.  All  right.  Pass  on.  {To  Mrs.  F.)  How  old 
are  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  How  ould  am  Oi  ?  It's  none  uv  yez  business  how 
ould  Oi  am.  Oi  suppose  ye'd  like  ter  ax  if  Oi  have  false  tathe, 
if  me  husband  bates  me,  if  Oi  droink,  whot  size  shoes  Oi  ware, 
if  Oi'm  wan  uv  thim  million yaires  and  a  lot  uv  other  fool  ques- 
tions. 

Inspector  {to  Doc.).     How  old  should  you  say  she  was? 

Doc.     To  her  face  or  behind  her  back  ? 

Inspector  (Jo  Pat.,  who  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth).  You're 
not  allowed  to  smoke  here. 

Pat.     Oi'm  not  smoking. 

Inspector.     You  have  a  pipe  in  your  mouth. 

Pat.  Shure  Oi  have  fate  in  me  shoes,  but  Oi'm  not 
walkin'. 

Inspector.     How  many  children  ? 

Pat.     Fifteen.     They  are  cumin'  over  in  the  nixt  boat. 

Inspector.     You  have  a  pretty  big  family  to  support  ? 

Pat.  Oi  hov  thot;  an'  if  they  didn't  all  aim  their  own 
livin'  Oi  couldn't  support  thim  at  all,  at  all.  Begorry,  there's 
wan  thing  Oi'd  loike  to  see  before  Oi  lave  this  boat.  Oi'd  loike 
to  see  the  man  thot  swings  thot  pick. 

Inspector.    What  pick  do  you  mean  ? 

Pat.     Thot  pick  over  fominst. 

Inspector.     That's  the  anchor. 
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Pat.    Ochy  begorry,  Oi  thought  it  wuz  a  pick. 

Inspector  {to  Pat.^  who  is  loaded  with  bundles).  Why 
don't  you  buy  a  trunk  ? 

Pat.     Phwat  should  Oi  buy  a  trunk  fur  ? 

Inspector.    To  put  your  clothes  in. 

Pat.  To  put  me  clothes  in  ?  An'  go  naked  ?  Nivcr  a  bit 
uv  it  will  Oi  do  at  all,  at  all. 

iNSPEcrOR  {spying  Chinaman).  Here,  you  Chinaman, 
you'll  have  to  go  iKick.  No  Chinaman  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  F.  The  Chinese  are  haythens.  Shure,  Oi  do  be 
rading  thot  they  lit  the  gurrl  babies  loive  six  wakes,  thin  they 
take  thim  down  to  the  river  and  fade  thim  to  the  lobsters. 

Alg.  They  do  woise  than  that  hin  this  country.  Here 
they  let  them  grow  up  hand  then  give  them  to  the  lobsters. 

(Chinaman  recites  *^/ohn  Chinaman's  Protest  "  while  In- 
spector and  Doc.  are  looking  over  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers.) 

Capt.  All  ready  to  land.  {Girl  dressed  as  Colub«bia, 
redf  white  and  blue  costume  with  gold  crown^  appears.  Stands 
in  centre  of  stage  while  all  unite  in  singing  **  Star  Spangled 
Banner.**)    Pass  out  this  way. 

(PoucEMEN  keep  people  in  line  as  they  pass  out  of  door  over 
which  is  draped  an  American  flag.  The  men  all  remove 
their  hats  as  they  pass  under  the  flag.) 
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DIRECTIONS. 

This  entertainment  depends  largely  upon  the  selections  made  to  personate  the 
different  characters.  If  there  are  people  in  the  community  where  it  is  given  who 
have  any  special  talent,  they  can  be  easily  introduced  into  the  Unique  Collection 
or  substituted  for  any  unavailable  character  suggested  here. 

McGiNTY  should  be  something  of  an  actor,  and  he  can  leave  the  stage  during 
the  performance  to  reappear  as  one  of  the  Chinese  twins. 

The  Glass-eater  must  be  provided  with  one  or  two  bottles  made  of  sugar 
amongst  the  other  glassware,  and  thoe  he  devours  in  part  before  the  audience. 
Coniectioners  make  them  in  exact  imitation  of  beer4>otties. 

The  Greek  maidens  should  practise  posing  in  graceful  attitudes,  to  a  slow  waltz, 
continually  changing  positions,  in  order  to  present  a  series  of  pretty  tableaux. 
The  waltz  movement  should  not  be  too  long.  Twenty  or  thirty  measures  are 
sufficient. 

The  programme  or  announcement  of  the  show  cannot  be  too  elaborate. 
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Ka-foozls-um.  Laura  Lib.  McGinty. 

Kioto.  Kallulu. 

Loci  A  Zaratb. 
Sister  Keziah. 

R.  L. 
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COSTUMES. 

SiSTBR  Kbziah.  —  A  black  dress,  small  white  apron,  white  lace  kerchief 
crossed  on  her  breast,  a  pointed  cap  with  ruffle  ^  la  Mother  Hubbard,  and  carries  a 
large  fan,  which  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  different  membelrs  of  the  show. 

Bro.  Jonathan.  —  A  boy's  suit,  old-fashioned,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  but- 
tons. Trousers  reaching  to  ankles,  with  broad  collar  ana  large  tie.  A  whistle 
attached  to  a  string  hung  about  his  neck. 

McGiNTY.  —  A  shiny  black  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  wet  appearance,  if  it  can  be 
managed,  a  piece  of  fish-net  hanging  about  him,  to  which  may  be  fastened  clam- 
shells, skeleton  crabs,  horseshoes,  seaweed,  and  any  other  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Lucia  Zaratb.  —  A  tiny  child,  dressed  like  a  lady,  with  a  train,  and  hair  i 
la  mocU. 

Kioto.  —  A  Japanese  costume.  This  dwarf  is  represented  by  two  people. 
One  stands  back  of  a  small  table,  with  his  hands  dressed  as  feet,  resting  upon 
it.  fThe  table  must  be  covered  with  a  cloth  reaching  to  the  floor.)  Anooier 
stands  behind  him,  extending  his  arms  under  the  arm-pits  of  the  person  in  front, 
thus  making  arms  for  the  dwarf,  but  carefully  concealing  himself.  The  first  per- 
son does  the  talking,  while  the  second  makes  the  gestures.  This  can  be  made  very 
funny  if  the  person  who  speaks  is  good  at  improvising.  He  may  talk  entirely  in 
an  unintelligiole  gibberish,  supposed  to  be  Japanese,  or  in  "  pigeon  **  English,  with 
appropriate  and  emphatic  gestures  noade  with  hands  and  feet. 

Laura  Leb.  —  A  green  dress  waist,  a  fish-tail,  long  yellow  hair,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  coral  and  shell  necklaces,  ornaments,  etc.  The  fish-tail  can  be  easily  made 
of  some  cloth,  such  as  cotton  flannel,  and  may  be  covered  with  green  cheese-cloth 
of  same  shade  as  dress.  The  mermaid  half  reclines  upon  a  couch,  and  may  be 
partly  covered  with  seaweed  and  shells.  Her  hair  should  be  two  or  three  feet  long. 
She  holds  a  hand-mirror  and  comb  in  her  hands, 

Cassius  White.  —  A  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years.    Sailor  suit. 

Kallulu.  —  This  negro  dwarf  can  be  represented  by  one  person.  He  stands 
behind  a  small  table,  draped  like  the  first,  upon  which  is  placed  a  narrow  box  or 
stool  also  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  coming  about  as  high  as  the  character's  wadst. 
A  pair  of  tiny  stockings  are  stuffed  to  represent  legs,  and  tied  about  his  waist.  A 
little  skirt  of  some  bright  color  conceals  the  junction  of  the  legs  with  his  body, 
and  gives  him  the  appearance  of  sittine  on  the  box.  He  wears  a  black  jersey, 
with  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  place  of  other  clothes.  A  cap  or  turban  on  his 
head.  He  has  a  large  razor  in  his  belt.  It  may  be  made  of  pasteboard  and  cov- 
ered with  silver  paper. 

Galassi.  —  A  dress-suit,  white  gloves,  brilliant  complexion. 

Allegro  Pensbroso.  —  Two  girls  of  the  same  height,  one  with  a  round,  jolly 
face,  the  other  with  a  long,  serious  face,  dressed  as  one  person  with  two  heads. 
If  the  girls  stand  closely  together  they  can  be  made  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
stout  young  lady.  The  waist  of  the  dress  must  be  managed  by  drapery.  The 
sleeves  made  separately  and  placed  on  the  outside  arm  of  each. 

TiNTORET.  —  A  velveteen  coat,  striped  shirt  with  broad  collar,  large  loose  tie, 
dark  trousers,  light  vest,  and  smoking-cap.    Carries  a  palette  and  orusnes. 

Ida  and  Ions.  —  Grecian  costumes. 

Ah  Chin.      (  — Chinaman's  costume.    They  are  joined  together  by  a  rope, 

WuN  Lung.  )     plainly  visible. 

Ka-poozlb-um.  —  A  Turkish  girl's  dress,  with  a  half-mask,  showing  only 
eyes  and  forehead. 
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Scene.  —  An  ordinary  interior,  with  very  little  furniture,  A 
couch,  C,  on  which  reclines  the  mermaid.  A  table,  B.  c,  with 
a  tray  filled  with  bottles,  and  other  glassware;  near  this 
stands  Galassi.  Table,  R.  P.,  on  which  stands  Kioto.  Lucia 
Zarate  sits  on  a  raised  platform  or  box,  L.  F.  near  c.  Kallu- 
LU,  table,  L.  F.  Other  curiosities  grouped  about,  sitting  or  stand- 
ing as  most  convenient. 

Sister  Keziah  addresses  the  audience  before  the  curtain  which  is 
raised  when  she  gives  the  signal. 

Keziah. 
Ladies  AND  Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  with  ereat  pleasure  that  I  find  gathered  here  to-night  so 
large  and  cultivated  an  audience  to  behold  my  unique  collection. 
Some  of  these  creatures  are  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
and  I  know  how  impatiently  you  await  the  rising  of  that  curtain 
which  alone  hides  them  from  your  gaze.  I  must,  however,  ask 
your  attention  for  one  moment  while  I  explain  to  you  my  position, 
and  how  it  happens  that  I,  Keziah  Peak,  stand  here  alone,  without 
that  row  of  cultured  sisters,  with  their  snowv  caps  rising  and  fall- 
ing majestically  before  you  !  •*  They  have  all  gone :"  dropped  away 
one  by  one,  not  carried  off  by  disease  or  death,  but  lured  from  my 
side  by  the  fascinations  of  the  men !  I  need  not  add  that  this 
never  happened  in  the  East!  It  was  a  Western  boom,  and  those 
charming  girls  went  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  But  /  remain. 
The  geography  teaches  that  solitary  peaks  are  often  volcanic.  I 
assure  you,  there  is  nothing  explosive  about  me !  If  there  had 
been,  I  should  have  gone  ott  long  ago.  Abandoned  by  my  sisters, 
I  cast  about  for  another  field  in  which  to  find  congenial  work. 
Naturally,  longing  as  I  do.  to  elevate  the  masses,  I  decided  to  be 
a  missionary,  and  turned  my  face  toward  Boston,  Mass.,  that  centre 
of  all  culture,  in  order  to  ascertain  at  the  fountain-head  whether 
I  was  most  needed  in  Central  Africa  or  Japan.  On  nvy  arrival  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  death  of  that  prince  of^  showmen, 
our  old  friend  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  my  heart  went  out  in  pity  towards 
those  dear  creatures,  that  little  band  of  nature^s  freaks,  left,  as  it 
were,  orphans,  without  a  father^s  care.    I  decided  at  once  to  adopt 
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them,  and  I  assure  you,  since  I  accomplished  that  object—  I  took 
the  job  lot — I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  cheerful  dispo- 
sition of  Mr.  Barnum.  They  are  a  great  care.  1  might  add  mat 
I  find  missionary  work  sufficiently  trying  amongst  them,  without 
broiling  mvself  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  running  the  risk  of  having 
my  heaui  cnopped  off  in  a  Chinese  riot  With  this  brief  introduc- 
tion we  will  proceed.  Jonathan !  {^No  answer.)  Brother  Jona- 
than is  my  assistant.  He  does  not  wear  striped  trousers  or  in  any 
way  suggest  Yankee  Doodle.  There  is  nothing  of  the  *'  Spread 
Eagle  ^  about  Jonathan.  Quite  the  reverse !  I  engaged  him  be- 
cause of  his  retiring  disposition.  He  has  never  been  known  to 
speak  before  an  audience,  and  so  great  is  his  dread  of  being  obliged 
to  respond  to  some  remark  addressed  to  him,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  simple  means  of  replying  when  he  is 
addressed.  No  doubt,  however,  that  this  same  youth  is  now  peep- 
ing through  that  small  hole  in  your  fine  curtain  to  size  the  house. 
He  is  quite  brave  when  invisible.  Jonathan  I  {^Noise  of  retreat- 
ing steps,)  There,  I  told  you  so !  Jonathan !  (Shrill  whistle.) 
He  replies.    Jonathan,  we  are  ready.    Draw  the  curtain. 

CURTAIN  RISES. 

{Characters  discovered  sitting  and  standing  about  the  stage; 
Jonathan  not  visible.) 

Kbziah.  We  always  open  our  entertainment  with  the  singing 
of  a  hymn.    Music  has  such  a  moralizing  effect. 

SONG. 

{All  joining  in  the  singings  led  by  Sister  Keziah,  who  beats 
time  with  her  closed fan^ 


We  've  brsT'd  all  ob  -  ata  -  eles  to-night,  Borne  greater  than  you  know.  To 
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place  before  your  woad'rlng  sight^Oar  great  and  mor  •  al  show ;  We  *Te 


gathered  here  from  ey  •  'ry  clime, And  from  be  -  neath  the  aea,   To 


show  yon  what»  from  Ume  to  time.  Kind  na-  ture*s  freaks  may  be. 


Kez.  {calling  off).  Jonathan,  you  need  not  sing  the  second 
verse.    You  are  off  the  key ! 

From  China  and  from  far  Japan, 

From  Italy  and  Greece, 
And  from  the  land  of  Turco-man 

Behold  IIS  here  in  peace  I 
Since  life  ia  such  an  awful  grind 

To  folks  who  are  not  queer, 
We  ought  to  thank  this  sister  kind 

For  bringing  of  us  here  I 

Kez.  {speaks).  Friends,  I  can  with  difficulty  decide  which  of 
these  charminjjr  creatures  to  introduce  first.  I  am  sorry  lo  say 
that  there  is  sometimes  jealousy  amongst  them,  on  this  very  ac- 
count.    {To  KA-F0071.E-UM,  who  is  making  vigorous  signs  /<r« 
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wards  herulf^  No,  Katy,  you  must  wait  till  the  last  I  have 
always  heard  tnat  Turkish  women  were  very  retiring,  kept  in  con- 
finement, as  it  were,  and  reared  to  be  submissive.  I  find  them, 
judging  from  this  specimen,  quite  the  reverse.  Daniel  (to  Mc- 
GiNTY),  you  may  step  forward.  This  gentleman  has  spent  so 
many  months,  I  might  say  years^  in  retirement,  that  I  will  give 
him  the  preference.  ^McGinty  bows.)  Daniel,  you  may  explain 
why  you  kept  out  of  sight  so  long,  when  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  you. 

SONG. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

(Air  •*  Down  went  McGinty:') 
McGlNTY  (sings). 

Dan  McGinty  is  me  namei 

And  I'm  not  unknown  to  n]iie» 
For  they  rarely  lave  me  out  of  anny  show, 

Niver  thinkin'  as  they  sing 

That  perchance  I'd  take  me  fling 
With  the  mermaids  that's  'a-sportin'  down  bdowl 

Sure,  there's  pleasures  in  the  dape ! 

Whativer  else  was  there  to  kape 
Sich  a  rovin'  blade  as  this  benathe  the  say  ? 

Whin  the  mermaids  combed  their  hair. 

Sure,  they  had  me  in  a  shnare, 
An'  they  held  me  I    Oh»  the  lovely  Lordeil 

Ckffnu. 

Down  stayed  McGinty  at  the  bottom  of  the  say. 

An'  entangled  in  a  net 

Where  'twas  veiy,  very  wet, 
Sure,  he  vowed  heM  niver  look  acain  upon  the  Ught  o*  d^f 

Save  with  a  mermaid  for  InideT 

Now,  perhaps  you  think  it  oueer 

That  a  mermaid  seemed  so  dear 
To  a  lad  that's  used  to  ladies  with  two  fala. 

Sure.  McGinty  wants  his  bride 

To  cheer  his  fireside 
And  not  for  Comic  Opera  Up  to  Date  I 

Thin  the  chapeness  of  it,  too, 

For  she  needs  no  sock  or  shoe, 
To  say  nothinc  of  her  gowns  without  a  trail  I 

O  ye  men  wno  fear  to  wed, 


Lave  the  ladies  whom  ye  d^ad, 
An,'  Uke  McGinty,  seek  a  i 


mermud  with  a  tail! 

Ckanu. 

Here  stands  McGinty  from  the  bottom  of  the  say; 

Tho'  he  was  gone  a  shpell. 

He's  feelin'  pretty  well. 
And  he's  very  glad  to  look  aaain  upon  the  light  o'  daf« 

Having  a  mermaid  for  bride. 

{Retires  to  the  side  of  Laura  Lee.) 
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Kez.  That  will  do.  I  never  allow  Daniel  to  sing  more  than 
two  verses,  for  fear  that  he  may  strain  his  voice.  The  physical 
condition  of  my  charges  is  of  the  matest  importance.  Daniel  is 
very  valuable  to  me.  I  wish  to  explain  here,  that  I  have  attempted 
to  Americanize  the  names  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen.  All 
foreign  ways  and  customs  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
particularly  the  heathenish  names  by  which  foreigners  designate 
themselves.  Now,  this  tiny  creature  on  the  left,  I  call  Lucy 
Zarrett,  but  her  real  name  is  Lucia  Zarate.  She  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  age.  She  has  travelled  with  Tom  Thumb, 
and  other  distinguished  Lilliputians.  She  is  forty>six  years  old, 
her  height  is  twenty-nine  inches,  and  she  weighs  but  four  and 
three-fourths  pounds.     Lucy,  stand  up  and  make  a  bow ! 

(Lucia  obeys  orders,) 

Kez.  That  will  do.  (Lucia  sits,)  Now,  here  {indicaiinf^ 
Kioto)  is  a  poor,  heathenish  creature  whom  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  Americanize  in  name,  language,  or  customs.  liis  name  is 
Kioto.  He  speaks  an  utterly  unintelligible  language,  and  he  lives 
upon  rice  and  (shudders)  rats.  You  see  what  an  atom  he  is,  the 
shortest  man  alive  —  I  mean  in  stature,  not  financially.  Kioto, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  vourself  ?  (Aside,)  He  doesnU  under- 
stand me,  but  a  glance  will  set  him  going. 

(Kioto  talJis  and  gesticulates.) 

Kez.  There  !  Now,  what  can  any  Christian  woman  do  with  a 
creature  like  that  1  I  have  already  told  you  that  Daniel  is  very 
valuable  to  me.  It  is  not  only  on  his  own  account,  but  because  of 
the  important  additions  that  he  has  made  to  my  exhibit.  This 
remarkable  creature  (indicating  MermaidX  he  says  he  brought  in 
his  arms  from  the  lowermost  depths  of  the  sea.  Jonathan ! 
(Whistle.)  You  may  come  here.  {To  audience.)  Please  don't 
take  any  notice  of  Jonathan  at  first ;  it  embarrasses  him.  He  will 
get  over  it  shortly,  if  let  alone.  (Jonathan  enters,  R.,  sidling 
towards  F.,  equally  afraid  of  freaks  and  audience.)  There,  there, 
Jonathan,  don't  be  foolish  !  I  want  you  to  help  Daniel  to  move 
Laura's  couch  a  little  to  the  front. 

(Jonathan  takes  head  of  couch  and  Daniel  foot.  While 
moving  it,  Jonathan  casts  terrified  glances  towards  Mermaid. 
When  couch  is  in  position  Daniel  shakes  his  fist  at  Jonathan.) 

Kez.    Jonathan  I    Daniel !    What  is  the  matter  } 

Dan.  Then  let  him  lave  me  bride  alone,  and  quit  makin*  eyes 
at  her! 

Kez.  Daniel,  you  are  dreaming!  Jonathan  is  incapable  of 
such  behavior.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  vou  will  excuse 
this  interruption.  I  engaged  Jonathan  particularly  because  he  is 
like  adamant  to  the  charms  of  the  ladies.  They  make  no  im- 
pression on  him  whatever. 

Pan.  (  aside) .    Doan't  they  though  ?    (  To  Kez.)    Sure,  an'  it's 
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himself  as  may  be  harmless ;  but  will  ye  kindly  remove  him  for  a 
brief  space  while  me  lovely  bride  is  a  warblin*  of  her  evenin'  lay  ? 
Thtm  mermaids  is  a  very  takin'  kind  o*  females,  an*  the  poor  soul 
might  milt  unbeknownst  to  himsilf  an'  the  stony  nater  of  him. 

KEZ.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Daniel.  ( To  audUnce,)  I  have 
heard  of  these  mermaids  enticing  poor  sailors  into  the  sea  by  their 
winning  ways.  I'm  sore  I  don't  see  why  —  they  are  not  at  all 
attractive  to  me  /  Jonathan,  you  may  leave  the  room.  (Jonathan 
sidUs  off  R.)  We  will  now  proceed.  This  creature,  whose  fascina- 
tions kept  Daniel  %o  man^  months  below,  sings  her  evening  song 
and  combs  her  yellow  hair  at  about  this  time  every  night.  Yoa 
will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her. 

THE  MERMAID'S  SONG. 

(Air,  The  Mermaid,  "  Student's  Songs.*') 

(Laura  Lee  sings  soto,  Allegro  Penseroso,  Raphael,  and 
Galassi  Join  in  chorus.) 
Laura  (sings). 

When  the  day  is  done  and  night  comet  on. 

And  the  shadows  fall  on  the  land. 
Then  she  seeks  her  retreat,  each  loirely  raemaid. 

With  her  comb  and  her  glass  in  her  hand. 

Oh,  the  ocean  wsTes  may  roll, 

And  the  stormy  winds  may  blow, 
And  while  poor  mortals  are  fretting  on  the  land. 
Oh,  the  mermaids  sport  down  below,  below,  belofw. 

And  the  mermaids  sport  down  below  I 

Redining  there,  she  combs  her  golden  hair, 

And  warbles  her  song  of  loTe, 
While  the  soft,  sweet  strains  are  wafted  on  the  air 

TiU  they  charm  mortals  sighing  above! 

Ch0rta. 
Oh»  the  ocean  waves  may  roll,  etc.» 

Kez.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  Jonathan  was  not  present. 
{Catting.)  Jonathan  I  (Jonathan,  who  has  re-entered  during 
song  and ptaced  himself  beside  Keziah,  btows  whistle.) 

Kez.  Good  gracious  I  Jonathan,  what  do  you  mean  by  frij^hten- 
ing  me  so  ?  I  intended  you  to  remain  outside.  Assist  Damel.  I 
am  quite  displeased  with  you. 

(Jonathan  rubs  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes.  Ka-poozlb-um  pats 
him  on  the  back.  Keziah  looks  the  other  way  in  great  displeas* 
ure.  Then  Daniel  and  Jonathan  plact  Mermmo  in  former 
position.) 
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Kez.  I  have  referred  to  DaniePs  great  assistance  to  me.  I 
have  another  treasure  that  he  discovered  at  the  **  bottom  of  the 
sea.*'    Jonathan,  I  want  you  to  bring  in  Cassius  White. 

{Exit  Jonathan,  l.,  returns  imnudiatefy  carrying  Cassius, 
who  is  very  stiff  and  stony.) 

Kez.  Place  him  rieht  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  {To  au- 
dience,) This  dear  child  Daniel  raised  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  order  to  add  him  to  my  wonders.  I  say  with  difficulty,  for  the 
boy  is  one  solid  mass  of  stone;  only  a  few  of  his  organs  remain 
unpetrified,  and  they  are  gradually  hardening,  even  to  his  voice. 
Daniel,  will  you  please  come  forward  and  explain  ? 

McGiNTY.  Sure,  thin,  ladies  an*  gintlemen,  His  little  there  is  to 
tell,  savin*  yer  honors.  The  poor  little  crater  was  in  the  wan  shpot 
there  below,  jist  anchored  by  the  weight  of  him,  an*  a  callin*  all 
thim  weary  years  upon  his  cruel  parent,  who  left  him,  an*  him  such 
a  wee  mite,  too,  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  sinkin*  ship.  It  was  his  lit- 
tle v*ice  as  guided  me  to  that  same  shpot  {Aside  to  Jonathan.) 
Punch  him,  Jonathan !  (Jonathan  pokes  the  boy^  who  speaks  in 
a  loud,  sing-song  tone,) 
Cassius'.  "  Say,  father,  say, 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  ?  **  {Stops  short.) 
McGiNTY  {prompting).    "  He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 
Unconscious  of  his  son.** 

{Aside.)    Punch  him,  Jonathan,  punch  him  I 
Cassius.  .     "  Speak,  father ! — 
McGiNTY.  Once  again,  he  cried,** 

{Aside)    Punch  him ! 
Cassius.  ^*  If  I  may  yet  be  gone ! 

And — 
McGiNTY.     But  the  boomine  shots  replied, 
And  fast  the  Sames  rolled  on. 
Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 
In  still  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud,** 

{Makes  sign  to  Jonathan  to  punch  Cassius.) 
Cassius.        "  My  father !  must  I  stay  ? 
McGiNTY.     While  o*er  him  fast  through  sail  and  shroud 
The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

Thev  wrapped  the  ship  in  si>lendor  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound — 

The  boy — oh !  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  **  —  {overcome  by  emotion.) 
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Kez.  That  will  do !  Ladies  and  gentlemeD,  this  child  is  Casa- 
bianca  —  nature's  monument  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  dutv, 
brought  to  the  surface  by  Daniel  McGinty.  Whether  he  would 
have  stayed  by  the  ship  if  he  could  have  got  away,  we  shall  never 
know.    Jonatnan,  put  Cassius  away. 

(Jonathan  carries  the  boy  toplacey  at  foot  of  Merujod^scoucA^ 
Exit  McGiNTY  quietly.  Ka-foozle-um  meantime  has  approached 
Kallulu,  who  fnakes  a  slash  at  her  with  his  razor.  She  utters 
a  shriek  and  jumps  aside.) 

Kez.  Katy,  will  you  be  careful !  {To  audience.)  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  these  savages  may  be  '*  upon  their  native  heath,^ 
but  they  are  certainly  exceedingly  trying  on  ours.  This  creature 
{indicating  Kallulu)  is  the  only  living  specimen  on  this  conti- 
nent of  that  wonderful  tribe  of  little  men  discovered  by  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  the  |;reat  African  explorer.  He  calls  himself  Kallulu,  a 
name  sugeestive  of  that  omnivorous  bird  that  ate  up  the  mission- 
ary and  the  hymn-book  too.  You  may  notice  that  I  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  him.  In  fact,  we  all  do,  otherwise  our 
show  would  present  a  scarred  appearance  and  lose  its  moral  char- 
acter. {Approaches  Kallulu  carefully;  persuasively.)  Kally, 
Kally  Loo,  will  you  sing  a  nice  little  song  to  these  kind  friends  ? 

(Kallulu  grins ^  mutter s^  and  then  waves  his  razor  fran- 
tically.) 

Kez.  {starting  back).  Fortunately,  this  savage's  legs  are  so 
small  that  he  gets  about  with  great  difficulty ;  otherwise  our  lives 
would  be  in  danger.  Come,  Kally,  sing.  Katy,  perhaps  if  you 
stand  near  him  he  will  favor  us  with  the  only  intelligible  song 
he  knows.  DonH  get  too  near  ;  remember  how  cutting  he  can  be. 
Now !    (Ka-foozle-um  smiles  and  Kallulu  sings.) 

SONG. 

(Air,  "  Razors  in  the  Air,'^  by  Barry  Maxwell.    Ditson.) 

Kez.  That  will  do.  We  will  now  proceed.  One  of  these  gentle- 
man—  Mr.  Glassi  {pronounced  Glasseye\  will  you  please  step 
forward  }  (Signor  Galassi  comes  to  P.,  also  Ka-foozle-um.) 
Katy,  keep  your  place.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  I  repeat,  has 
been  a  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  me.  1  refer  to  Signor 
Giulio  Galassi,  the  jolly  glass-eater,  who  now  stands  before  you. 
(Galassi  bows^ 

Kez.  {aside),     Jonathan,  bring  me  Glassi's  lunch. 

(  While  Keziah  continues  her  remarks  Jonathan  places  a  small 
stand  in  front  of  Galassi,  on  which  he  arranges  a  tray  covered 
with  bottles^  glasses^  etc.,  which  Galassi  handles  with  care^  until 
ordered  to  eat  them.) 

Kez.  This  man  devours  tons  of  dass  annually,  and  yet  look  at 
him !    Is  he  pale  or  thin  ?    Does  he  have  an  emaciated  appear- 
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ance  ?  And  yet  they  do  say  that  a  verv  little  pounded  glass  will 
kill  a  rat.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  what  would  bill  a  rat, 
cannot  h^  good  for  a  man,  and  I  have  tried  to  cure  Mr.  Glassi  of 
this  dreadml  habit.  It's  of  no  use.  When  he  is  denied  his  favor- 
ite dainty,  he  becomes  quite  unmanageable,  and,  breaking  away 
from  all  restraint,  wanders  up  and  down,  seeking  what  he  may  de- 
vour. In  this  condition,  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  make  a 
lunch  off  the  plate-glass  windows  of  your  new  Bank,  or  to  eat  up 
the  stained  glass  Memorial  in  your  beautiful  Town  Hall,  as  not ! 
And  /  should  have  to  pay  the  bills.  I  find  it  much  cheaper  to 
keep  him  supplied  with  common  glass  bottles,  which  can  generally 
be  procured  for  nothing  in  **  no  license "  towns,  and  which  yoa 
will  now  see  him  devour. 

(Galassi  begins  to  crunch  the  glass.) 

Kez.  You  see  with  what  a  relish  he  eats ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  he  prefers  Cathedral  glass.  He  has  eaten  so  much  of  it  sur- 
reptitiously and  otherwise,  that  it  easily  accounts  for  his  ruddy 
complexion. 

(Ka-foozle-um  approachesy  and  Galassi  presents  her  with  a 
piece  of  glass.) 

Kez.  Katy  Slum,  don't  you  dare  to  eat  that  glass.  Give  it  to 
me  immediately.  This  part  of  our  exhibition  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  me  —  it  sets  m3r  teeth  on  edge,  and  causes  cold  chills 
to  creep  up  and  down  my  spine.  (Shud£rs.)  That  will  do,  Mr. 
Glassi.  Our  show  will  lose  its  moral  tone  if  you  display  too  great 
a  love  of  the  bottle. 

Kez.  Jonathan,  bring  one  of  Mr.  Glassies  songs.  {To  audience,) 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  Signor  Galassi  always  prefers  songs  about 
bottles  and  glasses  —  in  short,  drinking-songs  —  and  we  have'to  in- 
dulge him  in  his  choice.  Fortunately  most  of  our  great  composers 
were  affected  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  the  music  is  always 
^ood.  Giulio  has  a  remarkable  voice.  One  might  think  after 
devouring  so  much  glass,  it  would  be  a  little  sharp.  Quite  the 
reverse ! 

SONG. 

BY  GIULIO  GALASSL 

{Selected,) 

(Jonathan  meantime  has  removed  table  and  tray  to  former 
position  at  back  of  stage.) 

Kez.  {to  Galassi).  Now,  you  may  finish  your  bottle.  Ga- 
lassi {returns  to  B.)  Now,  let  me  seel  (Ka-poozle-um  comes 
forward.)  No,  Katy ;  I  must  again  beg  vou  to  wait  your  time. 
You  are  as  uneasy  as  if  you  had  a  guilty  conscience.  I  was 
about  to  present  my  wonderful  two-headed  girl.  Allegro  Penseroso. 
(A.  P.  comes  forward.^  Here  we  have  the  most  remarkable 
creature  of  the  nineteentn  century  —  a  human-being  with  one  body 
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and  vet  with  two  heads ;  with  one  heart  beating  in  unison  with  two 
minds.  I  call  her  Alleffro  for  Ms  mind  which  is  so  cheerful,  and 
Penseroso  for  /Aa/  mind  which  is  so  mournful.  Some  people  tell 
us  that  our  dispositions  are  governed  by  our  livers,  but  ^y  has 
the  same  liver  as  Penny,  and  Ally  smiles  when  Penny  weeps. 
Indigestion  may  cause  the  blues,  but  what  agrees  with  Ally  ought 
not  to  disagree  with  Penny.  Jonathan,  brine:  a  pickle!  Now, 
there  are  people  who  believe  that  all  pain  and  distress  originate  in 
the  mind.  (Jonathan  approaches  with  pickU  cut  in  two  pieces.) 
I  can  give  you  a  practical  illustration  of  this  great  theory. 
{Passes  pickles  to  girls.  Ally  takes  hers,  laughing^  and  proceeds 
to  eat  it.      Penny  refuses.) 

Kez.  Penny,  I  insist.  You  needn^t  eat  the  whole  of  it  (Penny 
takes  it  reluctantly.  In  a  second  she  groans  and  seems  in  great 
distress,  while  Ally  still  laughs  and  offers  bit  of  pickle  to 
Jonathan.) 

Kez.  There,  you  see  the  effect.  Now,  what  does  this  prove  ? 
Simply  that  Allegro  can  eat  pickles  because  she  thinks  that  they 
agree  with  her,  and  Penseroso  cannot  eat  pickles  because  she 
fears  that  they  will  disagree  with  her,  and  ^et  it  is  the  same  pickle, 
and  the  same  —  ahem!  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most 
inconvenient  to  have  two  minds.  Then,  again,  Ally  loves  to  go, 
and  Penny  to  stay.  Think  of  the  inconvenience  of  that.  I  often 
have  to  interfere,  or  Ally  would  drag  Penny  out  on  the  street  when 
they  —  I  mean  she  —  had  Ibettcr  be  at  home.  These  are  some  of  the 
disadvantages  ;  but,  young  ladies,  think  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  double-headed  charmer !  You  would  never  have  to  sit  out 
a  dance,  for  surely  no  man  could  resist  such  attractions.  Blonde 
or  brunette,  sober  or  cheerful,  plump  or  delicate,  all  these  charms 
combined.  It  would  be  a  poor  specimen  of  a  man  who  couldn't 
manage  to  set  on  the  right  side  of  such  a  girl.  But  —  it  is  very 
inspinng.  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  had  two  heads  myself.  Jonathan, 
take  Allegro  Penseroso  to  her  place.  (Jonathan  starts  to  lead 
Penny  but  changes  to  Ally's  side.) 

Kez.  Jonathan  has  always  liked  Ally  the  best.  Most  men 
prefer  a  cheerful  disposition.  Now,  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  my  Grecian  maidens,  Ida  and  lone  {pronounced /"Own). 
They  are  posers  of  the  Delsarte  school. 

(Ida  and  Ione  come  forward  from  r.  and  L.  to  C.) 

{Posing  to  music  introduced) 

Kez.  That  will  do.*  I  knew  that  you  would  be  pleased.  I 
have  among  my  charges  a  most  remarkable  artist,  Raphael 
Tintoret,  the  famous  blind  painter.  (Raphael  bows.)  Jonathan ! 
(JONATH  AN  is  engaged,  whispering  to  Ka-foozle-um.)  Jonathan  ! 
will  yon  come  away  from  Katy  and  attend  to  business?  I  believe 
that  Turkish  girl  would  flirt  with  a  hitching-post.  Now,  Jonathan, 
bring  Mr,  Tintoret's  easel  and  his  latest  work.    (Jonathan  places 
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iosel  c,  on  which  he  rests  a  common  house-blind  or  shutter.  Ra- 
phael seats  himself  before  ity  led  to  his  place  by  Ka-poozle-um, 
and  proceeds  to  painty  using  an  artisfs  palette,  brushes^  etc.) 

Kez.  Friends,  I  ma^  be  prejudiced,  but  I  do  not  like  artists  as 
a  class,  and  but  for  this  man^s  infirmity  I  should  not  have  added 
him  to  my  troupe.  I  was  once  deceived  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
profession,  and  I  have  never  trusted  painters  since.  I  refer  to 
F.  Jenkinson  Jones,  a  promising  j^oung  artist  who  eloped  with 
Sophia  one  of  our  most  attractive  sisters.  In  fact,  her  disappear- 
ance was  the  final  cause  of  our  collapse,  for  she  was  our  great 
drawing  card.  I  fear  the  poor  child's  life  is  passed  in  misery,  for 
I  hear  that  Mr.  Jones  cannot  make  a  livine  at  his  profession. 
They  generally  cannot !  But  to  return  to  Kaphael.  He  is  a 
most  prolific  artist.  See  with  what  ease  and  abandon  he  dashes 
on  the  color.  He  is  an  impressionist  of  the  deepest  dye.  {Turn- 
ing blind  towards  audience,)  Gaze  upon  this  work  of  art! 
Did  Whistler  ever  do  anything  more  incomprehensible?  Does 
Monet  get  more  brilliant  effects  ?  Has  Turner  ever  mingled 
earth  and  sky  more  completely?  Perhaps  you  imagine  these 
masterpieces  can  be  purchased.  Not  at  all.  I  place  them  as  soon 
as  completed  in  a  building  where  they  are  well  insured.  In  due 
time,  I  hope  to  give  a  series  of  receptions  at  which  Raphael  will 
exhibit  his  works,  and  I  shall  serve  Russian  tea.  Tickets,  75  cents. 
Then,  when  the  public  is  fully  roused  to  the  value  of  these  master- 
pieces, I  shall  dispose  of  them  at  auction-sale,  when  every  citizen 
of  this  charming  place  will  have  an  opportunity  to  decorate  his 
house  with  one  or  more  of  these  marvellous  works  of  art  Mr. 
Tintoret,  you  will  be  excused  from  further  work  to-night. 

(Jonathan  removes  easel.    Katy  conducts  Raphael  to  place.) 

Kez.  It  is  strange  when  Raphael  can  paint  so  well,  that  he  is 
so  helpless  in  moving  about.  If  he  could  see^  I  never  should  dare 
trust  him  to  Katy. 

(Jonathan  approaches  Keziah  and  whispers.) 

Kez.  True,  Jonathan.  I  very  nearly  forgot  my  Chinese  twins. 
They  always  remain  without,  because  Daniel  is  so  prejudiced 
against  the  Chinese.  Daniel !  (Looking  about.)  Where  is  Mc- 
Ginty  ?  Oh,  I  hope  he  hasnH  ventured  outside  this  hall,  he  is  so 
apt  to  faXL  into  things.  If  there  should  be  a  hole  anywhere  in  your 
town  he  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  before  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.    Jonathan,  call  in  the  twins,  and  then  hunt  for  McGinty. 

{Enter  Chinese  Twins,  who  trot  to  f.) 

Kez.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Ah  Chin  and  Wun  Lung,  twins, 
who  are  inseparable,  being  joined  together  at  birth  by  a  neament 
which  no  surgeon  has  yet  dared  to  sever.  Each  doctor  whom  I 
have  consulted  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  —  that  to  cut  this 
cord  would  render  these  two  poor  creatures  utterly  useless  for 
further  business  in  this  line. 
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SONG. 
By  Ah  Chin  and  Wun  Lung. 
("  From  th€  Land  of  Tea,''  by  C  A.  White.) 
{This  sang  is  very  effective  if  given  with  appropriate  gestures^ 

Kez.  And  now,  ladies  and  eentlemen,  we  come  to  this  poor 
heathen  woman  who  calls  herself  Ka-foozle-um.  What  it  means  I 
know  not  It  is  impossible  in  a  moral  show  to  countenance  such 
a  barbarous  name  as  that,  so,  arguing  that  K-a-  may  stand  for 
Katy,  and  that  F  certainly  does  stand  Tor  Foozle,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  christen  this  Turk  Katy  F.  Slum.  Katy,  come  forward 
and  make  your  bow.  {To  audience,)  I  can't  tell  you  what  she 
will  do.  Sometimes  she  dances,  sometimes  she  sings,  and  some- 
times she  turns  stubborn  and  refuses  to  do  anything.  We  will 
await  the  result. 

(Ka-foozle-um  strikes  an  attitude  with  cymbals  in  her  hands, 
then  dances.  Pianist  plays  the  air  of  the  song  ^^Ka-fooEle-um  ^ 
once  through  for  the  dance.  At  interlude  Ka-poozle-um  poses 
before  Tintoret  in  beseeching  attitude^  then  lecuis  him  to  P.  He 
stngs  the  explanatory  song.  All  the  freaks  join  in  a  spirited 
chorus^  Ka-poozle-um  posing  meantime  with  cymbals.  At  the 
end  of  third  verse  Tintoret  pulls  off  her  mask,  and  draws  her  to 
him,     Tcdfleau  /) 

SONG. 

(Air,  '' Ka-footU-um;'  by  Howard  Paul.) 
Tintoret  (sings). 

In  heathen  bnds  there  is  a  Turk, 

A  horrid  beast  within  the  East, 
Who  does  the  Prophet's  holy  work 

As  Ba-ba  of  Jeniaalem ! 
He  has  a  daughter,  sweet  and  smirk, 

Complenon  fair  and  curly  hair  I 
With  naught  about  her  like  a  Turk, 

Except  the  name  Ka-foosle-um  I 

Oh,  Ra-foosle-umt 
Ka-foosle-um  I    Ka-foosle«om ! 

Oh ,  Ka-fonxle-um  I 
The  daughter  of  the  Ba-Ba !    {RtpetU.) 

An  artist  this  dear  girl  did  see. 

And  in  his  heart,  felt  CupidU  dait! 
He  was  of  ancient  Dedicree, 

And  came  from  old  Methusalem ! 
He  painted  signs  and  prospered  well, 

Poflsessing  name  and  winnii^  fame. 
So  ringing  at  the  Ba-ba's  bell, 

He  asked  him  for  Kapf oosle-om  1 

CMcmt. 
Oh,  Kapfoosle-um  f  etc 
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The  Ba>ba  flew  into  a  rage : 

Oh,  how  he  swore  and  elammrd  the  doer. 
And  laid  no  Jew  of  any  age 

Could  manage  to  bamboosle  hun ! 
Now,  while  the  trusting  father  dreams, 

These  lovers  bold,  the  Ba-ba  sold  I 
This  artist  brave  worked  out  his  schemes, 

And  carried  off  Ksrf  ooxle-um  I 

{Clasps  her  in  his  arms.) 

Ck0nu, 

Oh»etc 

(TiNTORET  unmasks  Ka-poozle-um.) 

{All  the  freaks  utter  a  prolonged  Oh  ^ and  the  music  stops 
abruptly.  Tableau  /  The  Dwarfs  laugh  immoderately Jhe  Mer- 
Ukxnfans  herself  with  the  hand-mirror^  the  Chinamen  chuckle^ 
Allegro  giggles^  Penseroso  sods,  Galassi  doubles  up,  and  Jon- 
athan stands  in  doorway,  R.,  in  open-mouthed  astonishment, 
Keziah  for  a  moment  is  paralyMed  with  astonishment, 

Kez.  Good  gracious !  It  is  sister  Sophia  and  her  painter  I  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  dismay ! 

Cassius  White  {turned  very  limp).     Say,  where  is  McGinty  ? 

WuN  Lung.    Whist!  me  lad.     Mum's  the  word  ! 

Kez.  {silencing  freaks  by  gesture).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
your  surprise  is  not  greater  than  my  own !  I  have  Sways  felt 
suspicious  of  that  Turkish  girl,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  ajgree  with 
me  that  in  order  to  insure  success  at  any  moral  show,  it  will  be 
necessary  henceforth  to  draw  the  line  at  Turks.  Jonathan,  drop 
that  curtain  1 

QUICK  CURTAIN. 


MUSIC 

'Down  WENT  McGinty"   .     .  Joseph  Ffynn,  Price^  ^oc. 

*  The  Mermaid  '' Student's  Songs,  **  50c. 

J  Razors  IN  THE  Air"    .    .    .  Oliver  Ditson  Co,  Pub.  ^'^  35c. 

<Salassi*s  Song {Selected.) 

Waltz  for  Grecian  Maidens  {Selected,) 

«  Ka-foozle^um      .     .    ,    .    .  Howard  Paul,  "  30c. 

'  f  ROM  the  Land  of  Tea  "  C,  A.  White.  "  40c. 

Any  of  the  above  sent^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price. 
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CHARACTERS 

Mabel,  |  j,^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^//^. 

Baby  Doll,  who  cries. 
Dotty,  »A<7  mjf/  "  Mama  "  tfW  "  Papa.** 

The  Shaker,  »A^  mjf/  "  Mama  "  iiW  **  Papa^*  and  whose  face  is 
black  on  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other. 
Mary,  the  doll  who  recites  a  piece. 
LoitA,  the  walking  doll. 
Sabina,  with  one  stiff  arm. 
Chinaman. 
•Boy  Blue. 

Anna,  with  but  one  arm, 
Lizzie,  who  has  lost  her  hair. 
Dinah,  the  colored  mammie. 
Jack  Tar. 

And  as  many  more  dolls  as  may  be  desired. 
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DIRECTIONS 


All  the  characters  are  to  be  impersonated  by  adults.  Mabel 
and  Fannie  are  dressed  as  children  of  eight  or  nine  years,  in 
their  best  company  frocks.  The  dolls  are  all  rag  ones.  The 
costumes  are  such  as  the  individual  taste  may  suggest.  Ilie 
colored  mammie  has  large  silver  hoops  in  her  ears.  The  rings 
may  be  cut  from  pasteboard  and  covered  with  tin  foil.  The 
doll  with  no  arm  has  one  arm  bound  inside  of  her  dress.  The 
Shaker  doll  should  have  on  a  large  Shaker  bonnet.  The  head 
must  be  separate  from  the  neck  in  her  case,  and  mounted  on 
two  hoops,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  head  may  be  turned  around  on  the  shoulders.  The 
hoops  are  connected  by  upright  sticks.  A  pasteboard  band- 
box could  be  employed  instead,  making  large  perforations 
in  the  sides  to  admit  air  and  light.  The  band-box  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory,  as  the  bottom  will  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  wearer's  head,  and  will  allow  the  head  to  turn  more  easily. 
It  is  operated  from  behind  by  placing  a  hand  under  the  bonnet. 
The  feet  are  covered  with  stockings,  and  may  have  painted  or 
embroidered  shoes,  and  fancy  garters.  The  arms  and  hands 
are  covered  with  stockings, — ^white  stockings  for  all  except 
the  colored  doll.  The  hands  have  a  thumb  cut  out,  and  no 
fingers.  One  or  two  dolls  may  be  a  little  more  pretentious, 
having  five  fingers  cut  out. 

The  heads  are  made  of  paper  muslin.  Pink  muslin  for  most 
of  the  dolls.  Use  black  muslin  for  Dinah,  pale-yellow  for  the 
Chinaman,  and  white  for  one  or  two  others.  The  muslin 
should  be  cut  large  enough  to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders — 
not  too  tightly — ^the  necks  being  pinned  down  to  the  under- 
garments. Stiffen  the  heads  with  stiff  paper,  cardboard,  or 
stuff  with  cotton  batting.  The  batting  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
but  is  also  warmest.  Cut  a  complete  head,  back  and  front, 
and  stitch  the  two  parts  together,  just  as  you  would  if  making 
a  real  rag  doll.  Faint  faces  on  some,  embroider  faces  on 
Others,  paint  eyes  on  some,  and  on  others  stitch  buttons  for 
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eyes.  On  some  dolls  paint  hair,  on  Dinah  sew  black  yam  for 
wool,  on  the  Chinaman  sew  a  cue  of  braided  cotton ;  sew  oa 
inanUa  rope  frayed  out  or  yellow  jute  for  blonde  hair,  and  tied 
with  colored  ribbons,  to  represent  hair  on  other  dolls.  Some  of 
the  faces  may  be  executed  in  black  ink  simply.  Dress  the  doUs 
in  gorgeous  colors,  and  with  as  much  tinsel,  etc.,  as  may  seem 
desirable.  Put  pasteboard  watches,  gilded,  on  some.  Give 
some  fans  and  bracelets.  In  fact,  use  your  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  costumes.  The  funnier  the  costumes  the 
better.  Tke  more  handsome  costumes  never  take  as  well  with 
an  audience. 

A  word  as  to  the  two  faced  doll.  Make  the  white  face  of 
colored  (pink)  muslin,  and  the  other  of  black  muslin.  Give 
the  doll  a  large  Shaker  bonnet.  Have  the  white  face  visible 
when  saying  '<mama,"  and  the  black  face  when  she  says 
"  papa."  After  she  is  broken,  have  a  portion  of  each  face 
visible.  The  muslin  used  in  making  the  heads  should  be  thin 
enough  that  the  wearer  can  breathe  through  it  without  too 
much  difficulty. 
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SCENE. — Tki  Nursery,  Across  back  of  stage  a  row  of 
chairs f  on  which  are  seated  all  the  dolls  except  the  ones 
brought  by  Fannie.  The  baby  is  in  a  high-chair.  Right, 
a  table, 

(As  curtain  rises,  enter  Mabel,  carrying  some  toy  plates  on 
which  are  bread  and  cakes.  She  sets  the  pkUes  on  the 
table  and  goes  out.  She  re-enters  bearing  a  tablecloth, 
some  more  toy  plates,  spoons,  knives,  forks,  etc.  At 
some  places  should  be  a  fork,  at  others  a  knife  or 
spoon,  etc) 

Mabel.  I  mus'  hurry  an'  set  the  table  for  dolly's  party  be- 
fore Fannie  gets  here.  (She  spreads  the  cloth.)  There,  don't 
'ou  cry,  baby,  mama  'ill  be  there  in  a  minute.  (She  goes  up 
to  the  baby  doll  and  kisses  him,)  Now  the  plates !  One  for 
Anna,  one  for  Dinah,  one  for  the  baby,  one  for  Lizzie.  (Su 
puts  down  a  plate  for  each  one  as  she  mentions  the  name,) 

There!     Now  one  for  Jack,  and  one  for (Knock  at 

door,)  Dear  me!  There  is  the  company!  (She  goes  up  to 
the  dolls,)  Now,  children,  don't  cry.  Be  good,  and  don't 
snatch  anything.  Don't  be  rude  to  the  company !  Don't  soil 
your  best  dresses !  Don't  slap  the  other  children's  faces,  nor 
pull  their  hair,  nor  call  them  names,  nor  take  the  last  piece  of 
cake !  (Another  knock,)  I  must  hurry  and  open  the  door ! 
But  I  don't  like  to  go  too  soon  for  fear  Fannie  will  think  I  have 
been  waiting  for  her.  Oh,  my  apron,  I  mustn't  open  the 
door  with  an  apron  on !  (Takes  off  apron,)  My  hair.  (She 
smooths  her  hair,  shakes  out  her  dress,  and  then  deliberately 
walks  to  door,  mincing  her  steps,  and  putting  on  little  airs, 
and  opens  door.  Enter  Fannie  dragging  Sabina  by  the  limp 
arm,  Lora  by  the  skirt,  the  Chinaman  by  the  cue,  Dotty  by 
the  hand,)    Why,  howd'y'do,  M's  Smith  7    I'm  real  glad  to  see 
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you!     {Kisses  her.)     How's  the  children?    Oh,  I  see  you 
brought  them  all  along,  the  little  dears  !    Let  me  kiss  them ! 

(She  hugs  and  kisses  the  dollsJ) 

Fannib.  I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you.  How  are  yoa? 
How's  your  children ?    Oh,  there's  the  baby !     How  is  he? 

{She  runs  and  kisses  the  baby  as  he  sits  in  his  high-chair.) 

Mab.  He's  pretty  well  now,  but  he's  had  an  awful  time 
with  his  teeth.     {Proudly,)    He's  got  four,  now ! 

Fan.  Ain't  he  awful  cute?  Just  like  my  Sam  was  at  his 
age !     I  do  love  babies  I 

Mab.     How's  your  Lora?    Is  she  over  the  hoopin'  cough? 

Fan.  Gracious  me,  yes,  this  six  weeks.  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  her  here  for  the  world,  if  she  wasn't !  Poor  little 
dear,  she  had  an  awful  siege  of  it !  We  gave  her  sugar  pills 
every  day ! 

Mab.  Really !  I'm  so  sorry !  What  a  hard  time  you  must 
have  had  !  And  the  poor  dear,  to  have  to  swallow  them  ! 
How  could  you  get  her  to  do  it  ? 

Fan.  {in  disgust).  She's  only  a  doll,  you  know.  I  only 
made  believe  she  ate  them.  They  were  caraway  seeds  that 
gran' ma  had  in  the  closet  on  the  top  shelf.  I  climbed  up  on  a 
chair  and  got  them,  and  then  I  made  believe  the  dolly  ate 
them,  but  I  ate  them,  you  know.     I  love  caraway  seeds  1 

Mab.  Oh,  Fannie— I  mean  M's  Smith— I  know  she  didn't 
eat  them,  of  course,  but  you  only  made  believe.  I  did  the 
same  when  my  baby  was  ill.  Let's  make  believe.  Dear  rae, 
M's  Smith,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  to  take  off  your  hat !  Do  take 
it  off  and  stay  a  little  while !     (Fannie  removes  her  hat.) 

Fan.     I  can  only  stay  an  hour,  mama  said. 

Mab.  I'm  glad  you  came  to  the  party.  Give  the  children 
seats.     They  must  be  dreadful  tired  after  such  a  long  walk. 

Fan.     It  wasn't  far,  just  across  the  street  1 

Mab.  I  know,  but  we'll  make  believe  you  came  a  long 
ways  in  the  cars.  Here,  set  them  on  these.  (Mabel  drags 
up  some  broken  chairs,  boxes,  and  a  stool,  and  helps  Fannie 
secU  the  dolls  on  them,  leaning  their  backs  to  the  walls.)  Now« 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  set  the  table. 

Fan.  I'll  help  you !  It's  too  much  for  you  to  do  alone, 
Mabel,  I  mean  M's  Jones  i 
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Mab.  Thank  you  ever  so  much|  M's  Smith.  I  am  only  too 
delighted  to  have  your  assistance. 

(Mabel  and  Fannie  go  r.,  and  begin  arranging  the  table.) 

Fan.  Oh,  what  pretty  dishes  you  have!  I  wanted  my 
mama  to  buy  me  some  for  my  birthday,  but  she  says  I  only 
break  them  up,  and  pewter  ones  are  better  for  roe. 

Mab.  {in  contempt").  Pewter!  indeed!  You  should  say 
"silver,"  Fannie — M*s  Smith,  I  mean.  But  you  know  we're 
supposed  to  be  friends,  though  we're  married,  so  I'll  call  you 
"Fannie"  sometimes,  an*  you  can  call  me  "Mabel"  some- 
times. Mine  are  china  I  Gran'ma  had  some  of  'em  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  like  me,  I  mean  like  I  was,  when  I  was  a  litde 
girl. 

Fan.  {froudly).  My  mama  had  some,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  that  her  uncle,  who  was  a  sea-captain,  brought  all 
the  way  from  Japan !  They  were  white,  and  you  could  see 
your  fingers  through  them,  they  were  so  thin,  and  they  had 
real  painted  flowers  on  them,  and  cost  a  lot  of  money  !  'Most 
two  dollars,  I  guess  ! 

Mab.  Say,  Fannie,  suppose  your  mother  should  die,  what 
would  you  do? 

Fan.     I'd  come  and  live  with  you. 

Mab.  Oh,  wouldn't  that  be  nice  1  But  who'd  pay  your 
board  for  you  ? 

Fan.     My  father. 

Mab.     But  suppose  your  father  was  dead  ? 

Fan.  Well,  then  your  mother  would  keep  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  haf  to  pay  any  board. 

Mab.  Yes,  but  suppose  my  mother,  an'  your  father  an' 
mother,  an'  all  my  folks,  an'  all  your  folks  was  dead  ?  Oh, 
wouldn't  we  have  a  fine  time !  Just  us  two  in  this  big  house 
all  alone ! 

Fan.    M-m-m  I    It  would  be  great  I 

(Jumps  up  and  claps  her  hands.) 

Mab.  But  we'd  haf  to  pay  the  water  taxes,  an'  that's  three 
dollars !     I'll  tell  you,  we'd  sell  all  our  toys  an'  dolls  ! 

Fan.  Well,  you  could  sell  your  toys  an'  dolls,  but  I 
wouldn't  sell  mine ! 

Mab.  You'd  haf  to.  If  you  was  goin'  to  live  with  me, 
you'd  haf  to  1    See?    I'll  tell  you,  though.     I'd  have  our  big 
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house  in  the  country,  an'  I'd  sell  that.  It  would  bring  a  hun* 
dred  dollars,  or  maybe  more  I  It's  a  great  big  house — bigger'n 
this  house — ^with  sixteen  rooms  I 

Fan.  Pooh  I  our  house  is  better' n  it !  We  have  seventeen 
rooms, — if  you  count  the  little  shed  ! 

Mab.  If  you  can't  be  agreeable  when  you're  callin',  you'd 
better  go  home ! 

Fan.     Hush,  the  children  will  hear  us  quarrelin'. 

Mab.     Well,  then,  let's  not.     {They  kiss  each  other,) 

Fan.  There,  the  table's  set.  Let's  get  dinner  first,  an' 
then  let  the  children  play  afterwards.  That's  the  way  they  do 
now  in  <<  high  society  "  so  I  heard  Aunt  Sabina  say,  the  othet 
day. 

Mab.     All  right.     I'm  so  hungry — ^I  mean  the  dolls 

Fan.  (correcting  her).     The  children. 

Mab.  Yes,  the  children  are  so  hungry  they'll  be  cryin'  ii 
we  don't  give  'em  sumpin'  to  eat  in  a  hurry.  You  set  yours  up 
fh^t. 

Fan.  All  right.  But  you  help  me,  for  they  are  heavy  I 
They  have  grown  since  Christmas !  (Fannie  and  Mabel  scm 
the  dolls  at  the  table.  The  dolls  are  stiff  and  awkward,  Sa« 
niNA's  hand  sticks  across  the  table  and  into  the  cake  plate,) 
Sabina!  You  mustn't  snatch  things  that  way  I  What  did  I 
tell  you  before  we  came  out  I 

Mab.     Give  her  a  piece  of  cake  if  she  wants  it. 

Fan.  No,  it  will  spoil  her  appetite.  Oh,  Mabel,  have  you 
seen  my  new  doll?  It  can  say  <<mama"  and  ''papa,"  when 
you  puU  a  string.  (She  goes  up  to  Dotty,  and  carries  her  to 
centre  of  stage  ^  stands  her  on  her  feet ^  after  considerable  diffi-- 
culty  in  getting  her  to  balance^  pretends  to  pull  a  string. 
Dotty  says  '« mama  ''—''papa:')    Ain't  that  fine? 

Mab.  Pooh !  My  doll  says  that,  and  changes  her  face, 
too! 

(Mabel  carries  forward  the  Shaker,  balances  her,  and  pre- 
tends to  pull  a  string.  The  doll  says  ''mama^'  and 
then  Mabel  turns  her  head  around  from  behind,  and  she 
says  ''papa,"     Mabel  does  this  several  times.) 

Fas.    Let  me  try. 

(Fannie  pulls  the  string,  and  doll  talks,  and  changes  her 
faces.) 

Mab.    Now  look  out,  or  you'll  break  her  !     (Fannie  gioet 
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an  extra  hard  pull^  the  face  turns  halfway  around  and  sticks 
so  that  a  portion  of  the  white  face^  and  a  portion  of  the  black 
face  is  visible ^  and  the  doll  says  **fna**  and  finishes  with 
"/^•")    Now,   you've  broken  her,   and  FU   get    scolded! 
{Begins  to  cry,) 
Fan.     Never  mind.     {Sets  Shaker  back  at  the  table.) 
Mab.     Oh !    Fannie,  I've  got  a  better  doll  yet  I    See.    (.S^ 
brings  up  Mary.)    This  doll  is  Mary.     She  can  say  a  little 
piece  when  she's  wound  up. 

(Mary  is  stood  up,  Mabel  winds  her^  making  a  great  noise 
with  a  rattle^  and  then  Mary  recites^ — ) 

«  There  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  had  a  little  curl» 
And  it  hung  right  straight  down  in  the  middle  of  her 

forehead, 
And  when  she  was  good,  she  was  very  good  indeed. 
And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 
And  that's  me !  " 

Fan.  {jumping  up  and  down).  Ain't  that  fine !  I  wish 
mine  talked  like  that !  But  my  Lora  walks !  {She  brings  for- 
ward LoRA,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  her  to 
standi  Fannie  winds  her  up^  and  Lora  walks  stiffly  across 
the  floor  and  collides  with  the  wall.  The  legs  keep  moving 
after  she  has  stopped  in  her  promenade.  The  two  children 
turn  her  around^  and  Lora  starts  across  the  room  again. 
This  time  she  runs  against  the  table y  and  falls  over  it.  Her 
legs  keep  going  but  gradually  more  slaw  and  jerky  ^  and  at  last 
stop.)    Lora  1  Lora,  that's  naughty  1 

Mab.     My  baby  can  cry.     Want  to  hear  him? 

{Sie  pulls  a  string  and  the  baby  cries.) 

Fan.  Sabina,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  take  your  hand  out  of  the 
cake  plate  ?  {Shakes  Sabina,  and  tries  to  put  her  hand  in  her 
lapf  but  it  flies  back^  and  persists  in  resting  euros  s  the  table.) 
I  can't  do  anything  with  her.  Her  arm  is  stiff  just  like  Aunt 
Sabina's  used  to  be.  That's  why  I  named  her  Sabina.  Aunt 
Sabina's  arm  used  to  be  just  like  this,  see  ?  {She  illustrates.) 
But  she  went  to  an  electric  doctor,  and  he  shocked  her.  I 
don't  mean  he  made  her  ashamed,  but, — you  know  what  I 
mean.  He  put  on  a  current  from  a  battery,  and  now  she's  all 
weUl 
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Mab.  Let's  try  it  on  Sabina.  I  know  where  papa  keeps  his 
battery! 

Fan.  Oh,  goody  !  I  always  wanted  to  at  home,  but  auntie 
keeps  her  battery  locked  up. 

Mab.  Papa  does^  too,  but  he  went  off  and  forgot  the  key 
this  momin'.  I'll  get  it,  an'  come  right  back.  (Mabel  runs 
aut^  and  returns  at  once  bearing  a  box  made  to  resemble  a 
small  battery  turned  with  a  crank.  Inside  is  a  rattle  which  is 
made  to  operate  by  turning  the  crank.  Such  a  rattle  can  be 
purchased  at  any  toy  shop  for  a  penny.  There  are  two  cords 
with  painted  spools  atttuhed  for  handles.)  Here  it  is !  Put 
Sabina  here  in  the  middle  of  the  floor !  (Fankib  drags  Sabina 
over,  and  sets  her  up  stiffly  after  considerable  effort.  Mabel 
and  Fannie  tie  the  handles  of  the  battery  to  either  of  Sabina's 
hands ^  and  turn  on  the  current.)     It  isn't  strong  enough  I 

Fan.  I'll  tell  you.  Join  all  the  dolls'  hands,  and  that 
makes  the  current  twice  as  strong  !  Aunt  Sabina  said  so  one 
night  when  we  had  company  !  You  oughter  seen  the  people 
jump  an'  holler  I     Oh,  my,  it  was  great ! 

(Mabel  and  Fannie  arrange  all  the  dolls  seated  in  a  semi- 
circlCf  the  handles  are  tied  on,  and  Mabel  operates  the 
battery.  The  dolls  begin  to  fall  to  the  left.  The  children 
stop  the  current  and  straighten  up  the  dolls.  The  battery 
is  started  once  more.  The  dolls  begin  to  shake  and  shiver^ 
and  finally^  with  one  accord^  they  all  stand  up.  The  chil- 
dren stop  the  battery t  and  untie  the  handles.  Fannie  and 
Mabel  stand  with  wide  open  eyes  while  the  dolls  make  a 
bow^  and  sing:) 

"THE  RAG  DOLL  BAND." 
Aia.-^<  Gideon's  Band:* 


We  bid  you  welcome  to  our  home. 
We  bid  you  welcome  to  our  home, 
The  home  the  rag  dolls  call  their  own. 
The  home  the  ng  dolls  call  their  own. 


Chorus  : 

If  you  belong  to  rag  doll  band. 

Why  here's  our  heart,  and  here's  our  haad» 

Looking  for  a  home. 
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11. 

We  arc  not  so  very,  very  handsome, 
Wc  are  not  so  very,  very  handsome, 
But  with  us  you'll  not  be  lonesome, 
But  with  us  you'll  not  be  lonesome. — Chorus, 

IIL 

We  are  a  fine  set  of  rag  dolls, 

We  are  a  fine  set  of  rag  dolls. 

Not  hurt  by  any  bumps  or  any  falls. 

Not  hurt  by  any  bumps  or  any  £ftlls. — Chorus, 

IV. 

We'll  do  our  best  to  entertain. 
We'll  do  our  best  to  entertain. 
And  hope  not  to  labor  in  vain. 
And  hope  not  to  labor  in  vain. — Chorus* 

Note. — At  the  words  ** our  heart**  the  dolls  should  lay 
their  hands  on  their  hearts ^  and  at  words  ''our  hand** 
should  extend  the  hand  stiffly  towards  the  audience, 

(^Opening  march  follows  this  song,  led  by  Mabel  and  Fannie, 
each  with  a  rag  doll  on  her  arm.  The  dolls  march,  some 
sideways^  some  backwards,  and  crowd  together  in  any  way 
that  looks  the  funniest.  During  the  march  the  dolls  sing 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,**  The  singing  of  this 
song  should  be  as  ragged  as  the  marching.  At  the  climax 
the  dolls  fall  on  the  chairs  and  floor,  Mabel  and  Fan- 
nie hasten  to  pick  them  up,  Dinah  begins  to  flirt  with 
the  Chinaman.  Dinah  and  Chinaman  come  forward, 
and  Dinah  sings,  ''  I  Lcve  You,  My  Honey,  Yes  I  Do,** 
or  any  other  love  song  desired.  The  Chinaman  and  other 
dolls  Join  in  chorus.  At  conclusion  of  song  "DmhU  falls 
into  the  Chinaman's  arms,  and  both  retire  up  stage.  The 
Chinaman  has  on  no  shoes,  and  Dinah,  in  pantomime, 
indicates  the  fact^  and  leaves  him.  The  Chinaman 
sings,) 

"  OH,  DEM  GOLDEN  SLIPPERS." 
I. 

Oh,  my  golden  slippers  am  laid  away, 

Kase  I  don't  'spect  to  wear  'em  till  my  weddin'  day, 

And  my  long-tail'd  coat,  dat  I  loved  so  well, 

I  will  wear  up  in  de  chariot  in  de  morn  ; 
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And  my  long,  white  robe  dat  I  bought  last  jQne, 
I'm  gwine  to  git  changed  kase  it  fits  too  soon. 
And  de  ole  gray  boss  dat  I  used  to  drive, 
I  will  hitch  him  to  de  chariot  in  de  mom. 

Chorus 

Oh,  dem  golden  slippers !    Oh,  dem  golden  slippers! 
Golden  slippers  I'se  gwine  to  wear  bekase  dey  look  so  neat; 
Oh,  dem  golden  slippers !    Oh,  dem  golden  slippers  I 
Golden  slippers  I*se  gwine  to  wear,  to  walk  the  golden  street. 

II. 

Oh,  my  old  banjo  hangs  on  de  wall, 
Kase  it  ain*t  been  tuned  since  way  last  &11, 
But  de  larks  all  say  we  will  hab  a  good  time, 
When  we  ride  up  in  de  chariot  in  de  mom ; 
Dar's  ole  Brudder  Ben,  and  Sister  Luce, 
Dey  will  telegraph  the  news  to  Uncle  Bacco  Juice, 
What  a  great  camp-meetin'  dere  will  be  dat  day, 
When  we  ride  up  in  de  chariot  in  de  morn  1 — Chorus. 

III. 

So,  it's  good-bye,  children,  I  will  have  to  go, 
Whar  de  rain  don't  fall  or  de  wind  don't  blow. 
And  yer  ulster  coats,  why,  yer  will  not  need. 
When  ye  ride  up  in  de  coariot  in  de  mom ; 
But  yer  golden  slippers  must  be  nice  and  clean. 
And  yer  age  must  be  just  sweet  sixteen, 
And  yer  white  kid  gloves  yer  will  have  to  wear, 
When  yer  ride  up  in  de  chariot  in  de  mom. — Chorus, 

(  Chorus  should  be  sung  by  Dinah  and  the  Chinaman.  The 
whole  song  should  be  pantomimed  as  far  as  possible. 
The  words  sufficiently  suggest  the  (Ution.  At  the  conclu' 
sion  Dinah  hugs  him^  and  they  retire  with  a  sort  of  cake- 
walk  step.) 

Mab.    Let's  play  "  Shaker  Party  I  " 
Fan.    All  right. 

(The  two  children  arrange  dolls  in  a  semicircle ^  and  all 
sing  the  following  rhyme  which  is  well  known  to  all,) 

I. 

I  put  my  right  hand  in, 

I  put  my  right  hand  out, 

I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake. 

And  turn  myself  about ! 

{All  put  their  hands  in,  then  face  out  and  put  their  hands 
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(mf,  then  all  shake  their  hands ^  and  whirl  around  once^ 
and  face  the  inner  side  of  the  semicircle.  The  same 
movements  are  gone  through  with  according  to  the  part  of 
the  body  mentioned ^  but  keeping  the  parts  already  shaken 
moving.     At  end  of  song  the  whole  body  is  shcUlting.) 

IL 

I  put  my  left  hand  in, 

I  put  my  left  hand  out, 

I  give  my  left  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake, 

And  turn  myself  about. 

{Third  verse  is  *' right  foot,''  etc;  fourth  verse,  **  left 
foot*'  ;  last  verse  is  simply  "  head.''  Do  not  strive  to 
be  graceful  in  any  of  the  motions  of  the  entertainment. 
The  more  clumsily  the  movements  are  executed,  the  more 
humorous  will  be  the  effect.  After  the  "  Shaker  Party  " 
is  sung,  the  **  Lauterbach  Maiden  "  with  waltz  after  each 
verse,  unless  waltzing  is  objected  to,  in  which  event,  the 
dolls  may  sway  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  music.) 

THE  LAUTERBACH  MAIDEN. 


At  Lauterbach  lately  my  stoclpng  I  lost. 

Without  it  I  cannot  go  home ; 
To  get  me  another  at  Lauterbach, 

To-morrow  I  thither  will  roam. 

IL 

At  Lauterbach  I  danced  soles  off  my  shoes, 
Without  shoes  I  can't  enter  my  house  ; 

So  I  climb  the  cobbler's  window  at  once, 
To  take  new  ones  for  myself  and  my  spouse. 

in. 

At  Lauterbach  lately  my  heart  I've  lost. 

Without  it  I  feel  quite  alone ; 
Hence  I  must  now  return  to  Lauterbach, 

To  get  me  a  heart,  for  now  I've  none. 

IV. 

In  all  my  lifetime  I  have  never  felt  sad. 
And  for  grieving  my  yean  are  too  few; 

Have  always  loved  to  flirt  with  the  lads, 
With  big,  and  with  little  ones,  too. 

(//  is  well  to  flirt  Airing  the  last  Peru,) 
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Fan.     Now,  let's  have  a  drill  1 

Mab.     Let's.     What  will  we  use  for  guns  ? 

Fan.  Any  old  thing;  brooms,  shovels,  dust-pans,  sticks, 
whatever  we  can  get.  {Children  secure  sticks ^  place  them 
stiffly  in  the  dolls*  hands,  and  the  dolls  execute  a  few  mave^ 
ments  to  music.  The  more  humorous  the  drill  the  better. 
Jack  Tar  begins  to  cry.)    What's  the  matter,  Jack  ? 

Lizzie  (one  of  the  dolls).     He  wants  to  sing. 

Fan.     Come  on,  Jack,  you  shall  sing  for  us  if  you  want  to. 

{She  leads  Jack  forward,  he  bows  stiffly,  and  with  many  a 
grimace,  and  wiping  of  tears  with  his  hands,  he  sings  :) 

"THE  DUDE  WHO  COULDNT  DANCE." 
I. 

I  took  my  charming  doUy  to  the  Hanrard  Assembly, 
I  walked  her  'round,  and  treated  her  to  cake  and  cold  beef  tea, 
I  whispered  sweet  and  tender  words  whene'er  I  got  a  chance. 
But  I'm  sorry  I  introduced  her  to  the  dude  who  couldn't  dance. 

Chorus: 

I  shall  never  forget  my  dolly»  I  shall  never  forget  her  glance. 
But  I'm  sorry  I  introduced  her  to  the  dude  who  couldn't  dance. 

II. 

I  thought  I  would  be  foxy  and  monopolize  her  quite, 
For  I  did  not  want  another  man  to  dance  with  her  that  night, 
So  I  sought  and  found  a  chap  who  could  not  waltz,  nor  even  lance ; 
Now  I'm  sorry  I  introduced  her  to  the  dude  who  could  not  dance. 

— Chorus, 

III. 

I  walked  around  with  others  there  in  old  Berkely  Hall, 
But  dolly's  face  and  figure  trim  did  far  surpass  them  alL 
I  strolled  towards  the  anteroom,  and  as  I  did  advance, 
I  saw  her  madly  flirting  with  the  dnde  who  could  not  dance. 

^Chorus. 

IV. 

I  took  her  to  a  comer  dim,  and  on  the  glassy  fkwr, 

(Jack /alls  on  his  knees  to  LizziE,  who  hides  her  foci  behind  a  fan,) 

I  knelt  and  pledged  my  burning  love  until  my  throat  was  sore ; 
She  only  smiled  a  cruel  smile,  and  looked  at  me  askance. 
Egad  I  she  threw  me  over  for  the  dude  who  couldn't  dance ! 

^Chorus. 
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And  now  I*m  bound  to  wander  over  every  sea  and  land, 

A  gatling  gun  within  my  jeans,  a  club  within  my  hand, 

I'm  bound  to  search  thro'  Ireland,  thro'  England,  and  thro'  Francei 

And  when  I  find  I'll  massacre  the  dude  who  couldn't  dance  1    - 

{A/  end  of  lastverscy  Jack  draws  a  ciubj  and  in  his  excite- 
ment strikes  Lizzie,  who  falls  on  the  floor,  Fannie  and 
Mabel  pick  her  up,  and  tie  her  head  up  in  a  towel.  All 
the  dolls  who  have  wiped  their  eyes  at  intervals  during  the 
song  now  join  in  singing,') 

"GOOD-BYE,  MY  LOVER,  GOOD-BYE." 
I. 

The  ship  goes  sailing  down  the  bay,  good-bye  my  lover,  good-bye  I 
We  may  not  meet  for  many  a  day,  gcfod-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye ! 
My  heart  will  ever  more  be  true  tho'  now  we  sadly  say  adieu ; 
Oh,  kisses  sweet  I  leave  for  you,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye  I 

Chorus  : 
The  ship  goes  sailing  down  the  bay,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye ! 
'Tis  sad  to  tear  my  heart  away,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye ! 

11. 

I'll  miss  you  on  the  stormy  deep,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye  1 
What  can  I  do,  but  ever  weep  ?  Good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye ! 
My  heart  is  broken  with  regret,  but  never  dream  that  I'll  forget; 
I  lov'd  you  once,  I  love  you  yet,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye  ! 

-^Chorus, 

in. 

Then  cheer  up  till  we  meet  again,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye  1 
I'll  trv  to  bear  my  weary  pain,  go^-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye  I 
Tho'  tar  I  roam  across  the  sea,  my  every  thought  of  you  shall  be. 
Oh,  say  you'll  sometimes  think  of  me,  good-bye,  my  lover,  good-bye ! 

-^Chorus, 

Boy  Blue  (sings). 

"  POLLY-WOLLYDOODLE." 
I. 
Solo.  Oh,  I  went  down  South,  (or  to  see  my  Sal ; 

Chokus  (fy  all).    Sing  «•  Polly-wolly-doodle  "  all  the  day  I 
Solo.  My  Sally  am  a  spunky  gal. 

Chorus  {fy  all).    Sing  "  Polly-wolly-doodle  "  all  the  day ! 
Chorus  \Sy  all ).     Farewell,  farewell,  farewell,  my  fairy  fay ! 

Oh,  I'm  off  to  Louisana,  for  to  see  my  Susy  Anna  1 
Singing,  <•  Polly-wolly-doodle  "  all  the  day  I 

(R*piat  last  chorus  twUi,) 
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n. 


Oh,  my  Sal,  she  am  a  maiden  (air ; 

Sing,  "  Polly,"  etc, 
"With  curly  eyes  and  laughing  hair; 

Sing  '•  Polly,"  etc CMcrus. 

III. 

Oh  I  I  came  to  a  riyer,  an'  I  couldn't  get  across  ^ 

An'  I  jumped  upon  a  nigger,  an'  I  thought  he  was  a  horse. 

IV. 

Oh !  a  grasshopper  sittin'  on  a  railroad  trackp 
A-pickin'  his  teef  wid  a  carpet  tack. 


Oh  I  I  went  to  hed,  but  it  wasn't  no  use; 
My  feet  stuck  out  for  a  chicken  roost 

VI. 

Behind  de  bam,  down  on  my  knees; 
I  thought  I  heard  that  chicken  sneeze ! 

VII. 

He  sneezed  so  hard  wid  de  hoopin'  cough. 
He  sneezed  his  head  an'  his  tail  right  off  I 

(Follow  this  song  by  the  Saratoga  Landers  to  slow  musicy 
all  the  dolls  doing  their  best  to  be  "  stylish^  If  the  Lan- 
ders is  objected  to^  have  a  grand  march.  At  conclusion 
of  Landers  or  Marchy  the  dolls  all  collapse  ^  and  fall  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.     The  children  look  on  in  horror^ 

QUICK  CURTAIN. 

NOTE.— ^//  the  songs  will  be  found  in  "  College  Songs,'* 
compiled  by  Henry  Randall  WaitCy  and  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson  Company^    Price,  Fifty  Cents. 
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SCENE. — A  long  supper  table  stretches  across  back  of  stage  ; 
a  candy  and  lemonade  booth  r,,  and  a  fancy  work,  apron 
and  sunbonnet  booth  l.  Down  stage  in  one  booth  have  the 
fortune-teller.  Mrs.  Tawkkr  and  Mrs.  Teller  sit  at  one 
side^  down  stage, 

(At  rise  of  curtain^  women  are  rushing  to  set  the  tables  ; 
girls  are  arranging  things  in  the  booths  ;  one  young  man 
is  holding  a  step  ladder ^  while  another,  on  the  ladder ,  is 
arranging  flags  or  draperies.  All  the  characters  are  on 
stcigCy  busy  as  indicated,  save  those  whose  entrances  are 
noted,) 

Gertrude.  Guess  we'll  have  to  hire  you  boys  to  stand 
there  and  hold  that.  That's  the  fourth  tinae  it  has  come 
down. 

Billy  (on  ladder),  I'm  willing  1  I'm  sure  it's  a  (snatches 
a  piece  of  candy  and  eats  it)  perfectly  sweet  part  of  the  hall. 
Eh,  Tom  ? 

Tom  Parker  (looking  at  Alice,  busy  with  back  turned). 
Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  we  can  find  something  else  just 
about  as  exciting  to  do.  I'm  going  to  buy  my  supper  before 
everybody  has  been  here  and  half  the  stuff  is  gone. 

Mrs.  Dean.  Just  hand  me  them  pickles,  will  you,  Mrs. 
Parker?  I'm  afraid  we  have  got  to  hurry  or  they'll  begin  to 
come  before  we're  ready  for  them. 

Mrs.  Drawl  (appearing  at  door  b.  c).  Do  you  think  I'd 
better  put  the  coffee  on  right  away  ? 

Mrs.  Allen.  Yes,  I  think  I  would  ;  wouldn't  you,  Mrs. 
Dean  ?  I  don't  know,  though,  maybe  it  ud  be  just  as  well  to 
wait  a  little.     Still — no  I     I  b'lieve  I'd  put  it  on  now. 

Mrs.  Parker.  I  don't  believe  I'd  make  very  much.  Just 
hand  me  that  bread,  will  you,  please?  It's  so  hot  they'll  all 
want  ice-tea. 

Deacon  Tkwksbury.     Yas,  an'  you  must  give  the  girls  a 
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chance  to  make  something  out  o'  their  lemonade  table.    Goeii 
they're  'bout  to  land  a  sale  now. 

(7%^  boys  have  finished  arranging  the  draperies^  carried  the 
ladder  off  stage ^  and  are  talking  to  the  girls  at  the  booths.^ 

Dick.  Yes,  I'll  start  your  candy  going.  Give  me  a  pound 
of  the  best  you  have.     '<  Sweets  from  the  sweet/'  you  know. 

Aucs.  Um — guess  I'm  not  on  in  this  scene.  You  always 
trade  with  the  same  sales-girl,  I  suppose,  because  she  is  so  po- 
lite and  attentive. 

Dick.  Well,  if  you'd  just  smile  a  little  and  forgive  Tom 
Parker,  you  could  be  a  <<  special  sales-girl,"  too.  Bet  you 
could  sell  him  the  whole  shootin'  match  and  get  more  compli- 
ments than  I  could  think  of  in  all  my  brilliant  lifetime. 

Deacon.  You  women  folks  got  anything  else  you  want  me 
to  do  here  ? 

Mrs.  Dean.  No,  thank  you.  Deacon.  Guess  we're  most 
ready  now. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury.  Yes,  it's  awful  hot  weather  to  be  givin' 
a  bazar,  but  you  know  we  have  to  have  them  in  summer  to 
make  any  money. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  Land  sakes,  yes !  Why,  the  last  one  we  had 
in  winter  time,  we  only  made  nine  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents, 
and  last  summer  when  all  the  summer  boarders  came,  we  made 
more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Mrs.  p.  Yes,  Mrs.  Perkins  said  all  her  summer  boarders 
were  coming. 

Mrs.  a.  And  Mrs.  Bell  told  me — ^no,  'twasn't  Mrs.  Bell, 
'twas  Mrs.  Porter — ^no— no — 'twasn't  either,  it  was  Mrs.  Bell 
— and  she  said  that  if  it  was  a  pleasant  night,  some  folks  from 
Bridgeton — no — no,  not  from  Bridgeton — from  Hilldale — were 
coming  over^ 

(Enter  Mrs.  O'Grady.) 

Mrs.  Drawl.    Land  sakes  I    Here  comes  somebody  a'ready  I 

Mrs.  Thorndykb.  Oh,  it's  that  Mrs.  O'Grady  from  the 
hollow.  She  offered  to  come  over  and  wash  the  dishes. 
Good-evening,  Mrs.  O'Grady.     It's  very  good  of  you  to  come. 

Mrs.  O'Grady.  Sure  an'  Oi  wanted  to  help  me  little  bit, 
an'  it's  nothin'  Oi  could  do  wid  the  fancy  things  an'  the  foine 
cookin',  so  Oi  thought  Oi  might  be  after  helpin'  wid  the  dishes. 

Mrs.  p.  Why,  that  will  be  lovely  I  How  are  your  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  O'Grndy — nnd  yonr  husband  ? 

Mrs.  O'G,     Oh,  the  childer  are  all  right,  except  Mamie 
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here ;  an'  he  be  doin*  very  well,  thank  you,  mum.  Of  coarse 
he  has  his — his  off  toimes.  He  was  awful  drunk  the  other 
night. 

Mrs.  Thorn.     Oh»  that's  too  bad.     I'm  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  O'G.  Oh,  not  at  all  1  Sure  if  a  man  can't  aise  up  a 
little  bit  now  an'  thin  wid  his  poipe  an'  a  little  whiskey — why, 
loife  don't  mean  much  to  'em. 

Mrs.  Thorn.  Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you  can  take  it  so 
easily  and  not  let  it  worry  you. 

Mrs.  O'G.  Worry  ?  Sure  me  neighbors  causes  me  trouble 
enough,  widout  lookin'  for  anything  in  me  own  family  to  worry 
over.  That's  what  comes  of  havin'  to  live  where  there's  Dutch 
an'  ev'rything  else.  Me  loife  would  be  aisy  enough  if  it  warn't 
fer  the  neighbors. 

Mrs.  Thorn.  Why,  what  about  them?  How  do  they 
trouble  you  ? 

Mrs.  O'G.  Och  I  They're  jilous  of  iverything  Oi  have  an' 
do.  Oi'm  a  hard-workin'  woman  an'  Oi  thry  to  make  an  hon- 
est livin'  doin'  washin'  an'  anything  Oi  can.  Oi  kape  ivry 
thing  nice  an'  nate,  an'  me  husband  he's  satisfied, — he's  got 
brains  1  But  them  neighbors  pick  at  me  all  the  toime  an'  ac- 
cuse me  of  bein'  stuck  up, 

Mrs.  p.     Oh,  I'm  sure  you're  not,  Mrs.  O'Grady. 

Mrs.  O'G.  Sure  an'  Oi'm  not.  Of  course,  Mamie,  here, 
is  an  invalid — she  has  a  very  dilicate  stomach.  This  momin' 
for  breakfast  the  eggs  were  too  soft  for  her — sort  of  wint  to  her 
brain.  Yisterday  she  ate  some  cucumbers — too  green.  She 
can't  ate  oysters, — says  they  taste  too  clam-my.  Of  course 
bein'  dilicate  that  way,  loike  a  lady,  sits  her  above  those  brats 
in  the  neighborhood, — an'  they're  jilous  of  her.  An'  Oi  have 
a  better  lookin'  house  than  any  of  thim,  an'  Oi  kape  it  partic'- 
lar — an'  they're  jilous  of  that. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  well,  you  shouldn't  let  that  worry  you  so  long 
as  they  don't  really  interfere  with  you  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  O'G.  Interfere  f  They're  always  doin'  that.  Now, 
as  Oi  said,  Dinnis,  me  husband,  is  a  foine  man,  an'  has  got 
brains ;  but  sometimes  he  do  be  drinkin'  a  little  too  much,  an' 
thin  if  things  don't  jist  suit  him,  he  is  loikely  to  throw  the 
dishes,  or  the  flat-iron,  or  some  other  triflin'  little  thing  at  me 
head.  Wanct  those  neighbors  came  interferin'  an'  had  him  ar- 
rested, an'  marched  off  to  court  for  it.  Raisin'  a  great  rumpus 
over  nothin'  at  all,  at  all  I  Why,  Dinnis  was  only  aisin'  his 
moind  a  bit  I 
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(Introduce  an  Irish  song.  As  Mrs.  O'G.  sings^  she  mcves 
about  the  stage  a  great  deal^  making  many  extravagant 
gestures^  and  Mamie  O*  Grady,  who  clings  tightly  to  her 
skirts  all  the  timet  is  dragged  back  and  for  th,  and  almost 
jerked  off  her  feet  at  times.  Mamie  should  be  a  very  thin^ 
** peaked** -looking  little  girl,  Mrs.  Bosser  has  entered 
while  Mrs.  O'G.  was  talking.  She  walks  around  scan- 
ning everything  through  eye-glasses.) 

Mrs.  p.  G>me  this  way,  Mrs.  O'Grady.  And  now,  Mamie, 
you  can  run  out  and  play  with  tlte  other  children. 

(Mrs.  B.  at  candy  booth.) 

Alice.     You  didn't  get  down  to  help  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Bosser  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No  f  They  had  so  much  imported  help  from  the 
city  {looking  scornfully  in  Mrs.  Thorn. 's  direction)^  that  I 
didn't  care  to  interfere.  1  felt  very  certain  our  ideas  would  not 
agree. 

Ger.  Yes,  Mrs.  Thomdyke  has  been  very  kind  in  helping 
and  suggesting. 

AucE.  And  her  daughter  has  been  so  faithful  in  training 
the  children  for  their  program. 

{This  speech  is  to  be  used  when  drills  or  songs  by  children 
are  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  plcsy?) 

Mrs.  B.  {picking  up  white  cream  candy).  Was  this  made 
with  brown  sugar?  {Smells  and  tastes  it.)  It's  very  grainy, 
and  I  think  the  milk  must  have  been  turned. 

Ger.  {snappishly).  I  made  that  candy  myself,  Mrs.  Bosser, 
with  the  best  granulated  sugar  and  good  fresh  milk. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  then  perhaps  it's  all  right.  You  may  give  mc 
ten  cents'  worth,  please. 

Jack  Bosser  {as  his  mother  turns  away).  I  want  some 
money,  mother. 

Mrs.  B.  I've  just  bought  some  candy,  Jack,  and  you  can 
have  some  of  it, — though  I  must  save  some  for  Henry  and  little 
Molly  and  the  twins.     I  don't  think  it  is  very  good. 

Jack.     But,  mother,  I  want  money.     Give  me  half  a  dollar. 

Mrs.  B.  Your  father  will  pay  for  your  supper.  Jack.  I 
suppose  we'll  have  to  get  our  suppers  here  or  they  won't  get 
done  talking  about  it  all  next  winter. 

Jack.  Yes,  but  mother,  all  the  other  fellows  will  be  buying 
candy  and  lemonade  for  the  girls,  and  I  want 
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Mrs.  B.     You  don't  need  it,  Jack. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  folks  that  have  bought  the  old  Jenkins 
place  said  they  was  comin'  to-night. 

Mr.  Dean.  I  see  they're  buildin'  a  new  piazzy,  and  Lem 
Decker  says  they're  haviu'  plumbiu'  put  in,  so's  they  can  have 
runnin'  water  in  the  kitchen  and  have  a  bath-tub. 

Mr.  Drawl.  Why,  they  ain't  goin'  to  be  here  except  sum- 
mer times. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  Land  sakes  1  I  wish  I  had  the  money  some 
folks  has  got.  I'd  show  'em  how  to  spend  it, — without  wastin' 
it  either. 

Mr.  p.     HellOy  who  is  this  coming  ? 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  it's  that  Mrs.  Fidgette  from  Chicago.  She's 
enough  to  make  anybody  fly. 

Mrs.  Tewks.  Why,  I  was  talkin'  with  her  the  other  evenin', 
an'  I  thought  she  seemed  real  sociable  an'  nice. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  Oh,  land  sakes  I  She's  sociable  inclined  all 
right,  but  she's  got  some  mighty  highfalutin  ideas. 

Mrs.  FiDGEiTE  {entering).  Good-evening— good-evening  ! 
Charming  evening,  isn't  it?  I  had  hoped  I  might  get  down  to 
help  in  my  little  way,  but  one  of  my  nervous  attacks,  you  know, 
prevented. 

Mrs.  Thorn.     I'm  sorry  that  you  have  not  been  welL 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  just  nerves, — nerves.  You  know  what  our 
American  rush  and  bustle  does  to  these  poor  nervous  systems. 

Mrs.  Thorn.  Yes,  most  of  us  have  found  out  at  some 
time. 

Mrs.  F.  There  were  so  many  accidents  and  delays  on  the 
train  when  I  came  down — slight  ones,  of  course,  only  slight 
ones — that  it  made  me  very  nervous  then.  And  the  barn-yard 
fowls  waken  me  very  early  in  the  morning.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing, you  understand,  not  complaining, — but  of  course,  they  are 
rather  nerve  racking. 

Mrs.  p.  But  you  must  be  very  comfortably  situated,  Mrs. 
Fidgette. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  fairly  well, — ^fairly  well.  It's  a  very  charm- 
ing place,  I'm  sure.  But  I've  had  so  much  trouble  with 
maids.  Why,  I've  had  six  cooks  in  the  three  weeks  I've  been 
here.  Very  irritating, — very  exasperating.  Gets  on  my  nerves 
so! 

Mrs.  Thorn.  Yes,  we  find  it  quite  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  the  country. 

Mrs.  F.    That's  the  trouble,  exactly.    One  of  mine  wouldn't 
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Stay  because  it  is  so  quiet  here, — so  little  going  on.  She  ' 
not  at  all  troubled  with  nervousness,  you  see, — she  was  not 
seeking  quiet.  Two  of  them  were  used  to  going  to  the  sea- 
shore with  families,  and  they  wouldn't  stay  because  they  missed 
the  surf-bathing.  And  another  one  thought  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  her  young  man  to  get  work  here.  She  managed  to 
stay  over  one  Sunday  without  him,  and  then  she  went  back  to 
the  city.  The  constant  changing  and  disturbing  of  my  house- 
hold quite  upsets  my  nerves,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  Well,  it's  real  nice  to  see  you  take  it  so 
pleasant,  anyway.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Updyke  down  here  last 
summer,  and  she  just  got  real  mad  because  her  hired  girl's 
mother  died  an'  the  girl  went  home  the  very  day  she  was  ex- 
pectin'  her  mother-in-law  to  come  for  a  visit.  She  said  it  was 
hard  enough  to  entertain  some  company,  without  havin'  all  the 
cookin'  an'  other  work  throwed  onto  you  besides.  Said  girls 
never  did  appreciate  a  good  easy  place  when  they  got  it,  and 
anyway,  the  girl  ought  to  'a'  give  her  two  or  three  days" 
notice  if  her  mother  was  goin'  to  die  an'  she  was  goin'  to 
leave. 

Mrs.  F.  Very  trying  situation  !  It  must  have — ^gotten  on 
her  nerves,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  For  my  part,  I  couldn't  see  as  the  poor  girl 
was  anyways  to  blame.  She  probably  wasn't  wantin'  her 
mother  to  die,  and  bein'  human  she  naturally  wanted  to  go 
home  when  she  did  die,— other  folks'  mother-in-laws  notwitb- 
standin'. 

Mrs.  Dean.  You'll  find  a  seat  at  that  table  right  over 
there,  Mrs.  Fidgette.  There's  that  lady  that's  boardin'  at  Mrs. 
Perkins's.  Maybe  you  happen  to  know  her  and  you  could  sit 
together. 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Well,  I  knew  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but 
that's  just  what  she  said  to  me  I  Oh,  yes,  but  she  did  I  Of 
course,  you  mustn't  say  anything  about  it  I  This  is  absolutely 
secret! 

Mrs.  Teller.  But  are  you  sure?  It  doesn't  seem  as  if 
she  could  mean 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Oh,  but  my  dear  f  You  should  have  heard 
her  I  It  wasn't  what  she  said,  so  much  as  the  way  she  said  it  I 
Now  you  mustn't  let  this  go  any  farther — I  wouldn't  have  her 
know  for  the  world  that  I'd  said  anything  about  it 

Mrs.  Teller.     Oh,  no !     I  won't  mention  it ! 

Mrs.  Tawker.     But  really,  I  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
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And  you  can  just  imagine  how  it  made  me  feel !  Why,  I  never 
dreamed  she  would  ever  act  that  way  toward  me.  Of  course, 
you  must  never  breathe  this  1     And  then  if  she  didn't 

{Whispers.) 

Uncle  Noah.  I  remember  the  first  bazar  the  ladies  in  this 
town  ever  give;  old  Gran' ma  Pettingill  give  'em  a  patch- work 
quilt  that  her  gran'mother  had  made,— a  risin'  sun  pattern,  I 
think  'twas — an'  they  sold  tickets  on  it  an'  had  a  drawin'. 

Mr.  a.  (seated  at  the  table  with  other  men).  But  I  tell 
you,  if  they  go  about  it  that  way,  they'll  never  get  anywhere. 
That's  one  of  the  big  questions  before  congress,  an'  they  ought 
to  settle  it  at  once.  Now,  see  here,  if  they'd  just  appoint  a 
committee 

Noah.  1  remember  when  Lincoln  an'  Douglas  hed  their 
great  debate.     Why,  the  hull  country  was  roused  up. 

(Mrs.   Dean,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  Tewks.  are 
serving  those  at  the  table,) 

Mrs.  Dean.  Oh,  do  you?  I  always  use  four  eggs,  and 
heat  the  milk  for  mine.  Then,  if  it's  a  little  bit  old,  you  never 
notice  it. 

Mrs.  a.  I  use  four  eggs,  too  1  No — no,  I  don't,  either. 
Let  me  think — no  t  I  use  only  three — ^an'  then  I  use — no,  not 
in  that — yes,  yes,  I  do — I  use  sour  milk  and  saleratus.  I'm 
more  sure  it  won't  be  a  failure  that  way. 

Mrs.  Tswks.  Have  you  tried  any  of  that  new  flour  they're 
sellin'  at  Smith  an'  Green's,  Mrs.  Allen  ? 

Mrs.  a.  No, — yes,— no — let  me  think, — which  flour  do 
you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Tewks.  It's  called  the  "  Snowy  Dream,"  an'  I  think 
it's  elegant.     It  makes  the  whitest  bread  you  ever  dreamt  of. 

Mrs.  Dean.  Well,  I've  used  the  "Golden  Special"  for 
ten  years,  an'  I  guess  I'll  stick  to  it  for  ten  more.  It  suits  me 
all  right. 

Mrs.  Tewks.  Well,  this  new  kind  is  a  little  cheaper  than 
the  old  ones,  an'  then  there's  sometimes  a  spoon  in  the  sack, 
or  sometimes  a  ticket,  an'  you  save  'em  an'  you  can  get  a 
banquet-lamp  or  a  rockin'-chair,  or  a  set  of  knives  or  forks  or 
spoons. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh,  that's  the  way  Mrs.  Perkins — ^no,  I  guess 
'twas  Mrs.  Carter — got  that  new  rug  of  hers  last  year.    The 
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green  one  with  the  big  yellow — no,  pink,— yes,  pink 
it.     Only  she  got  hers  with  tea — or  maybe  'twas  salL 

Mrs.  Tewks.     Well,  really  there's  a  chance  to  just  pretty^ 
near  furnish  your  whole  house  from  **  Snowy  Dream  *'  coupons. 
Deacon's  been  needin'  some  new  ties,  an'  I  been  thinkin'  w^ 
might's  well  get  'em  that  way. 

Mrs.  Dean.     Well,  I  s'pose  I  might  try  it.     We've  been 
wantin'  a  foldin'-bed  and  a  talkin' -machine. 

(An  old  negro  enters,) 

Frank.  Hello,  Mose  1  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  How's 
Aunt  Jinny? 

Old  Mose.  Putty  bumptious  (rubbing  his  head)^ — yaas, 
putty  bumptious,  thankee,  suh.  But  lil'  Nebgunnezzer,  he 
done  been  putty  sick.  Dat  baby  chile  always  got  sumpin' 
wrong  wif  hisself. 

Charue.  Makes  it  pretty  tough  for  a  hard-working  man 
(winking  at  boys)  like  you,  1  suppose? 

MosE.  Yaas,  suh,  hit's  a  putty  tol'ble  obstrep'rous  burden, 
suh. 

Jack.     Oh,  come  now,  Mose,  jig  a  little  and  cheer  up. 

(Boys  pat  and  he  dances.    Or,  if  preferred,  say  :  **  Sing  us 
that  song  about .     //'//  eheer  you  up,'') 

Mrs.  p.  (after  the  dance  or  song),  I  suppose  you  came, 
Mose,  to  see  if  we  couldn't  send  some  of  the  left-over  things 
down  to  your  place  ? 

MosE.     Yaas-um — yaas-um  ! 

Mr.  p.  I  should  think  you'd  quit  tiring  yourself  out  com- 
ing 'round  here  to  ask,  Mose.  You  know  the  ladies  always 
send  a  lot  of  good  stuff  down  to  Jinny  and  the  pickanins,  even 
if  you  are  such  a  good-for-nothing,  lazy  nigger. 

MosE.  Yaas,  suh, — thankee,  suh!  (Turns  to  Mrs.  P. 
and  points  to  fancy-work  booth,)  An'  if  yo'  has  any  o'  them 
left,  ah  'specs  Jinny  kin  use  some  ob  'em. 

Mrs.  p.     Well,  we  will  see,  Mose, — ^we'U  see. 

MosE  (backing  out  and  bowing  at  ecuh  step),  Yaas-um, 
thankee,  ma'am.  Yo'  unnerstan',  ma'am — ^sumpin'  fer  usa- 
bility, not  fer  flashability. 

Jack  (to  his  father).     Dad,  give  me  a  half  dollar. 

Mr.  Bosser.     What  for.  Jack  ? 

Jack.    Why,  I  want  some  money  to  spend  like  the  other 
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'^«:  fellows.    Hang  it  all,  I'm  old  enough  to  have  money  of  my 

'^  own. 

::r  Mr.  B.     I  know  it,  Jack,  I  know  it.     Where's  your  mother, 

:^^  Jack? 

^  (Jack  ^in/s  to  his  mother  at  fancy-work  booths  and  his 

l^^^  father  slyly  slips  money  into  his  hand,) 

Mrs.  B.  (carefully  examining  an  apron).     This  don't  look 

well  sewed,  at  all !     Humph  1     Cheap  quality  I     It'll  probably 

fade. 

, .  Mary.     I  think  you'll  find  they're  the  quality  aprons  are 

''''       usually  made  of.     (Very  sweetly,)     Did  you  wish  some  of 

,    ^       imported  gingham? 

r/t  Noah  {gazing  at  things  in  the  booth),     I  remember  when 

^J[      the  women  folks  wore   sunbonnets  all  the  time, — an'  print 
""^       dresses,  too. 
. .,  Enter  Miss  Olden. 

Miss  O.    Good-evening,  Deacon.    Good-evening,  Mr.  Dean. 
'^        How-de-do,  Tom  ?    Hello,  Dick.     Good-evening,  Mr.  Allen. 
Deacon.    Wall,  I  didn't  s'pose  you'd  be  comin'  down  here 
alone.  Miss  Olden. 

Miss  O.  (simpering).    Why  ? — Why  not.  Deacon  ?    Do  you 
think  I  ain't  capable  of  gettin'  around  by  myself? 

Deacon.     Capable  ?    Oh,  yes, — yes  I    Guess  you've  passed 
oa       the  creepin'  age,  an'  learnt  how  to  walk  !     But  I  didn't  think 
im       your  many  admirers  would  allow  you  to  come  alone. 
Billy  (to  the  other  boys).     Gee  !    Who  are  they  ? 
Miss  O.     Well,  you  see  I've  just  come  back  from  Hope- 
coo       ville,  an'  maybe  they  don't  know  I'm  here.     I've  been  visitin' 
nn       Ann  Spencer,  an'  some  of  my  other  girl  friends. 
t\r-  Mrs.  Drawl.     Land  sakes!     Is  that  so?    Had  a  good 

time,  I  s'pose? 
F.  Miss  O.     Oh,   had    a   handsome  time, — handsome  time  ! 

■^       Ann  give  a  party  in  my  honor,  an'  one  of  the  girls  there  spoke 
several  pieces,  an'  I  sang  for  'em — an'  we  had  a  real  lovely, 
sociable  time. 
Bi,  Dick  (winking  at  boys).     Won't  you  sing  your  song  for  us 

0.        now  ? 

Miss  O.  (simpering  o/  Dick).     Well,  I  s'pose  I  might. 
Frank.     Ye  gods  I    She's  going  to  do  it  I 

f  (Old  maid  song,) 
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Nellie  Parker  (running  in).    Ma,  kin  I  have  some  cake  ? 

Mrs.  p.     NOy  wait  till  you  have  your  supper. 

Nell.     Why? 

Mrs.  p.  Because  you  know  that  I  don't  want  you  to  have 
a  piece. 

Nell.     Why? 

Mrs.  p.     Because  it's  bad  for  your  digestion. 

Nell.     What's  di-ges-tion,  ma  ? 

Mrs.  p.     Run  out  again  and  play,  Nellie,  I'm  busy. 

Nell.     Ma,  what's  he  eatin'  ? 

Mrs.  p.     I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 

Nell.     Is  it  good  ? 

Mrs.  p.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Nellie,  it  isn't  polite  to 
be  curious  about  what  other  people  are  eating. 

Nell.     What's  cur-i-ous  ? 

Mrs.  p.     Nellie !    Will  you  go  out  with  the  other  children  ? 

Nell.     Can  I  have  a  pickle  first? 

Mrs.  p.     No  ! 

Nell.  Can  I  have  two  dishes  of  ice-cream  when  I  eat  my 
supper  ? 

Mrs.  p.     We'll  see  when  your  supper  time  comes. 

Nell.     When  will  it  come  ? 

Mrs.  p.     After  the  big  folks  have  had  theirs. 

Nell.  Why  do  children  always  have  to  wait  till  the  big 
folks  are  through  ? 

Mrs.  p.     Nellie,  do  stop  asking  questions  1 

Nell.     Well,  can't  I  have  some  cake? 

Mrs.  p.     I  said  no  ! 

Nell.  Why  is  Miss  Olden  always  hanging  around  those 
young  men  ? 

(Mrs.  p.  j^rks  her  off  the  stage.) 

Frank.  Say,  Miss  Olden,  you  ought  to  have  your  fortune 
toldl 

Miss  O.     Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Harry.     Sure  I     Everybody  elthe  is. 

Tom.     Yes,  Miss  Olden,  I  tell  you  Fantima's  great  t 

Char.     The  one  and  only  gypsy  bluff  1 

Miss  O.  Well,  all  right ;  but  I  just  had  it  told  over  to 
Hopeville.  The  one  over  there  said  I'd  be  married  rather 
young. 

Mr.  Drawl.    Must  have  been  readin'  it  backward. 
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(Miss  O.  sits  at  Fortune-Teller's  table  or  booth,) 

F.  T.  I  see  that  you  are  very  beautiful  and  much  ad- 
mired  

Dick  (to  the  boys).  She  must  find  that  admiration  in  her 
mirror. 

F.  T.  Your  head  and  heart  lines  are  widely  separated. 
Your  heart  line  is  very  strong,  and  has  many  breaks  and  crosses, 
which  would  indicate  that  you  have  had  many  romantic  affairs. 

Dick  (to  boys).  Yes,  many  !  But  they  were  like  my  attack 
of  the  mumps — all  on  one  side. 

F.  T.  Beware  of  a  dark  man  !  He  thinks  only  of  your 
beauty,  without  appreciating  those  deeper  qualities  of  soul  with 
which  you  will  bless  the  partner  of  your  joys  and  sorrows. 

Billy.     The  what? 

Harry.     Bleth  what,  did  she  say  ? 

F.  T.  These  small  lines  indicate  that  you  have  approached 
matrimony  several  times. 

Frank.  Approached  is  good ! — not  any  nearer  than  the 
fellows  could  help ! 

Char.     Yes,  they've  all  been  good  runners  I 

F.  T.  The  indications  are  that  you  will  marry — ahem  ! — 
that  you  will  marry— cr — a — ^that  you  will  marry 

EuzABSTH.  Oh,  good !  Here  come  those  girls  that  are 
staying  at  Mrs.  Carter's. 

Miss  O.  Yes,  Mis'  Perkins  was  tellin'  me  about  them  this 
mornin'.  She  says  the  one  that  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
gang  is  a  actress. 

Mrs.  Drawl.  Yes,  it's  true !  Mrs.  Carter  told  me  so  her- 
self. She  says  the  girl  told  her, — just  right  out  plain  I  But 
she  says  she's  so  quiet  an'  well-behaved  that  she  don't  see  any 
reason  for  tumin'  her  out. 

Miss  Thorndyke.  Why,  of  course,  she's  quiet  and  well- 
behaved  1     She  is  perfectly  lovely,  isn't  she,  girls  ? 

Mary.  Indeed  she  is  !  We  met  her  and  her  friends,  too, 
the  other  night. 

{Enter  Miss  Evelyn  Emerson  and  friends.) 

Miss  E.  Good-evening !  May  we  have  some  of  your  sup- 
per ?  We've  seen  such  mysterious  and  tempting  looking  bas- 
kets and  bundles  coming  in  this  direction  all  day. 

Mr.  p.  Whoop!  Clear  the  way!  Everybody  stand 
asidei — here  comes  Al  Johnson  ! 
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Toil.  How,  dad,  that's  an  unpardonable  error  on  yotu 
part.  Don't  you  know  he's  been  Algernon  Johnstone  ever 
since  he  got  his  first  raise  in  salary  after  he  went  to  the  city  ? 

Mb.  p.  Well,  he  used  to  be  just  Al  Johnson, — ^son  of  old 
Al. 

Mr.  Drawl.     Yes,  he  used  to  have  red  hair,  too. 

Mr.  Dean.     Wonder  what  he's  down  here  for? 

Mk.  Drawl.  Cheap  place  to  spend  his  vacation,  I  guess. 
And  I  hear  he's  tryin'  to  dispose  of  the  old  place. 

Mr.  a.  (/aughing).  Wonder  if  he  will  buy  a  yacht  or  an 
air-ship  with  the  proceeds  ? 

Mr.  Drawl.  Air-castle,  I  bet  I  The  few  acres  old  Johnson 
had  left  when  he  died  ain't  good  for  anything.  Ground  all 
full  o'  stones,  an'  the  house  gone  to  rack  an'  ruin. 

Mr.  a.  Mrs.  Carter  told  me  that  young  Al — ^Algernon,  is 
"  baching  "  it  over  in  the  old  house. 

Mr.  Drawl.  I  told  you  it  was  a  cheap  place  to  spend  a 
vacation. 

{Enter  Algernon  Johnstone.) 

Miss  Blake  {aside  to  Miss  £.).  Oh,  Evelyn,  it's  th^t 
empty- head  that  has  been  trying  so  hard  to  fiirt  with  us  I 

Alg.  Aw,  good-evening,  Miss  Alice ! — Miss  Gertrude ! 
I — ^aw — see  they've  chosen  very — aw— er — ^most  appropriate 
venders  aw^-of  their — er — sweets. 

{He  looks  all  the  tinu  at  Miss  E.  and  her  friends^ 

Ger.  {aside).  Might  as  well  do  it  now,  Alice.  He  is  dying 
to  meet  her. 

Alice.  Mr.  Johnstone,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Emer- 
son and  her  friends. 

Alg.  Aw,  chawroed,  I'm  suah  I  I've  been  wondering  if 
some — er — ^goddess  of  good  fortune — aw — ^wasn't  going  to  make 
it  possible  for  me  to — to^-er — have  the  pleashaw  of  sudi — aw — 
agreeable  acquaintances.  I— er — have  seen  you  on  the  street 
— aw— don  cher  knaw  I 

Girls  {in  chorus).     Really  ? 

Alg.     Yaws,  bah  Jove  I    Beastly  slow  place,  isn't  it? 

Miss  E.     We  find  it  delightful  I    We  enjoy  the  quiet 

Alg.  Yaws?  But  so  few— er — congenial — aw— er,— don 
cher  knaw.     Not  much  like  Bah  Harbor  and  Newport. 

Miss  Ward  {to  Miss  White).     Suppose  he  has  ? 
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Miss  Whttb.  Oh,  he's  probably  been  there  on  Sunday 
excursions. 

Miss  E.  Well,  really,  you  know,  Mr.  Johnstone,  I've  never 
gone  to  those  big  resorts.  I  find  places  like  this  more  restful, — 
more  economical,  and  therefore  more  to  my  taste. 

Alg.  VVeally  ?  Why,  1  shouldn't  be  here  at  all  if  it  weren't 
for  business  reasons.  Settling  old  family  estate  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  don  cher  knaw. 

Miss  Clark.  Yes  f  I  think  we  passed  your  ancestral  hold- 
ings yesterday. 

Miss  Barton  (/o  om  of  the  girls),  I'll  bet  he  has  a  job  at 
the  ribbon  counter. 

Alg.  Such  a  pleashaw  for  congenial  people  to— er — meet, — 
aw — ^isn't  it? 

Miss  E.  Oh,  we've  seen  lots  of  your  brothers  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Johnstone. 

Miss  Long.     But  have  thus  far  escaped  meeting  them ! 

Miss  Blake.  Yes,  for  downright  thrilling  experience  recom- 
mend me  to  the  country. 

Alg.     Aw, — pawdon,  I  have  no  brothers  in  New  Yawk. 

Miss  E.  No?  I'm  sure  the  front  rows  in  the  theatre  are 
always  filled  with  them,  and  we  usually  find  some  hanging 
'round  the  stage-door  afterward. 

[The girls  all  laugh.  Dude  introduces  a  song^  Tom,  Harry, 
Billy,  Frank,  Dick,  and  Char,  serving  as  chorus. 
During  the  song  Miss  E.  beckons  her  friends  and  they 
slip  off  stage.  Mrs.  Tawker  and  Mrs.  Teller  gossip 
busily  during  the  song.) 

Mrs.  Teller.  Oh,  well,  I  know  it's  true, — ^Mrs.  Gray  told 
me,  and  Miss  Smith  told  her,  that  her  cousin's  wife  knew  it  to 
be  a  fact.     Isn't  it  awful  ? 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Awful  I  And  they  say  that  it  isn't  the  first 
time  by  any  means.  They  did  the  same  way  when  they  lived 
out  west. 

Mrs.  Teller.  Think  of  that !  What  do  you  suppose  will 
be  done  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  we'll  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  them  gone.  I  should  think  they'd  want  to 
leave  town,  anyway.  But,  of  course,  you  never  can  tell  about 
such  people.  Their  nerve  is  enough  to  carry  them  through 
anything. 
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Mrs.  Teller.  And  usually  docs !  Why,  you  know  I  heard 
— of  course  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  repeat  this,  but  I  had 

it  from  good  authority — that ( Whispers.)    Yes  I   and 

not  only  that,  but  they (  Whispers  again.)    Oh,  really  I — 

yes — 1  know  that  for  a  fact. 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  never  did  like  her. 
She  always  tried  to  put  on  such  airs. 

Mrs.  Teller.  Well,  what  can  you  expect?  You  know 
they  say  she  never  had  been  used  to  anything  till  he  married 
her.     And  besides 

Mrs.  B.  (Jo  her  husband).  Nathaniel !  I  believe  you  have 
on  that  tie  you  bought  for  yourself. 

Mr.  B.     Yes,  Henrietta,  I  couldn't  find 

Mrs.  B.     Don't  tell  me  you  couldn't  anything ! 

Mr.  B.     But,  Henrietta 

Mrs.  B.  And  don't  "but  Henrietta"  me!  You  know  1 
detest  that  tie. 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  Henrietta.  It's  the  only  one  you  ever  let  me 
buy  for  myself. 

Mrs.  B.  Let  you !  You'll  please  remember  that  you 
bought  that  atrocious  thing  without  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  B.     Yes,  Henrietta.     It  attracted 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  don't  persist  in  talking  about  it !  I  think 
we've  thoroughly  discussed  the  question  before.  Go  and  find 
the  children  and  bring  them  to  supper.  If  we  don't  eat  right 
away  there  won't  be  a  decent  thing  left.  But  then  if  we'd 
wanted  anything  really  good,  we'd  better  have  stayed  at  home. 

(Mr.  B.  goes  out  after  children.) 

Mr.  Drawl.  Huh  !  They  don't  need  to  keep  a  dog,  do 
they  ?    She's  got  him  at  the  end  of  a  chain. 

Mrs.  B.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Thorndyke  superintended  the 
draping  of  those  flags.  Humph  !  I've  seen  things  done  more 
artistically.  (Mr.  B.  enters  with  children.)  Oh,  you've 
come  already  ?  You  never  did  anything  so  quick  in  your  life. 
Well,  you  sit  on  that  side  of  the  table  with  Henry  on  one  side 
of  you  and  little  Molly  on  the  other. 

Mr.  B.     Yes,  Henrietta 

Mrs.  B,  And  you,  children,  come  'round  here  with  me, 
and — Where's  Jack  ? 

Henry  Bosser.     He-he-he  !     He's  talkin'  to  a  girl. 

(Johnnie  and  Flossie  run  in.) 
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John.     Oh,  oh  1    Ma  1  I  got  stung  !     Oh^  oh  1 — a  bee  1 
Mrs.  a.     Where,  dear,  where  ?    Oh,  I  guess  it  isn't  very 
bad.     Run  out  and  play  again. 

Floss,  {as  they  go  out).  Tell  you  what,  Johnnie,  you 
ought  to  go  see  my  uncle  that's  a  doctor.  He's  fine  on  bee- 
stings! He  always  fixes  us  kids  up  when  we  get  stung. 
'Course  when  we  have  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  or  anything 
real  bad  the  matter  with  us,  mamma  always  sends  for  Dr. 
Tucker,  but  Uncle  Ben  is  great  on  bee-stings  I 

(Henry  brings  Jack  to  the  table.) 

Mrs.  B.     Sit  right  there.  Jack. 

Jack.     I'm  going  to  eat  after  a  while. 

Mrs.  B.  Jack  Bosser,  did  you  hear  me?  You  sit  right 
down  there  and  eat  with  your  family.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
you  hanging  around  waiting  for  any  silly  girl.  You  couldn't 
eat  with  one,  anyway,  without  paying  for  her  supper,  and  you 
can't  do  that  without  money.  I'd  like  to  know  who  made  this 
bread.  If  I  couldn't  do  better  than  that,  I'd  never  offer 
another  loaf  to  a  church  supper. 

Mr.  B.  Why,  Henrietta,  it  seems  like  mighty  good  bread 
to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  bread  making, 
Mr.  Bosser? 

Enter  Mrs.  Shultz. 

Mrs.  S.  Fere  is  dot  O'Grady  voman  ?  I  loog  oud  of  mine 
vindow  und  I  see  her  come  by  dis  vay,  und  I  say  to  mineself, 
"  I  come  by  dot  vay,  too." 

Mrs.  Thorn.    And  what  did  you  want  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Vant?  Vant  ?  I  vant  to  do  same  vot  dot  Irish 
voman  do.  I  bin  Frau  Shultz,  und  I  lif  by  dot  stuck  up 
O'Grady  voman.  She  tink  she  do  tings  vat  her  neighbors 
can't  do, — ^und  mine  man,  he  say,  "  You  not  let  her  come 
ahead  of  you."  Everyting  go  fine  und  right  for  dot  Irish 
voman.  She  lif  by  better  house  dan  ve  do.  Her  garten  alvays 
grow  right.  She  keep  peegs.  Huh  I  Pe^  is  easy!  Ve 
oder  vomens  ve  try  to  raise  turkeys  und  geeses  und  dey  is  hard 
luck  I  It  is  so  vet  down  in  dot  hollow,  und  vet  is  bad  for 
turkeys  und  little  geeses.  Oh,  I  had  de  loveliest  brood  of  little 
geeses  I  But  de  old  geese  she  die  und  dose  little  tings  vas 
jTUSt  goin'  to  be  kilt  mit  so  much  vet,  so  I  take  'em  und  put 
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'em  in  a  old  vash-boiler,  und  by  'n  by  ven  I  go  take  de  top  ofT 

dot  boiler,  dose  little  geeses  stretch  up  der  necks  und  say 

''quack,  quack,  quack  1 "  {she  stretches  her  neck  and  thraurs 
back  her  head  in  imitation)^  dey  vas  yust  so  glad  to  see  me. 
{Ail  iaugh.  Katrina  enters  shyiyJ)  Oh,  I  forget !  I  brin^ 
mine  niece,  KLatrina,  mit  me.  She  is  more  smarter  dan  dot 
Frau  O'Grady's  girls  I  She  not  been  over  from  Holland  lon^ 
time. 

Alice.     How  interesting  1 

Eliz.     Can  sh«  speak  English,  Mrs.  Shultz  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Ya  1  She  speak  English.  Her  fader — ^he  is  mine 
brudder — he  come  over  here  und  lif  von  while,  und  den  he  go 
back  to  Holland.  Und  a  'Merican  lady  vas  been  over  dere, 
und  she  lif  by  Katrina' s  house,  und  she  go  oud  und  paint  pic- 
tures of  de  vindmills  und  de  vater  und  de  cows.  Und  she 
make  Katrina  stand  in  de  picture  sometime,  und  she  teach 
Katrina  speak  English.  Katrina,  come  sing  for  dem  dot  Eng- 
lish song  vat  you  know  about  de  little  Dutch  girl. 

(Dutch  song  or  dance^ 

Mary.  It's  all  right  for  you  to  be  hanging  around  here, 
Tom  Parker,  but  if  you  had  any  sense  you'd  just  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  go  over  there  where  you  want  to  be. 

Tom.     Who  said  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  here? 

Mary.  Nobody  had  to  say  it.  It's  perfectly  self-evident  to 
anybody  with  half  an  eye  that  you  have  both  eyes  on  Alice. 

Eliz.  What's  wrong  between  you  and  Alice,  anyway? 
Haven't  seen  you  together  for  over  a  week. 

Mary.  Mercy  !  What  a  question  !  Do  you  suppose  they 
could  tell  if  their  lives  depended  on  it  what  is  the  matter  with 
them  ?  Probably  quarreled  for  the  fun  of  making  up  again. 
Better  run  along  and  do  it  now — (to  Tom)  we're  busy. 

Tom.  It  takes  two  to  break  a  quarrel  just  as  well  as  to  make 
one. 

Eliz.  {recuhing  over  and  tapping  him  on  the  head).  How 
thick  is  that  anyway?  Haven't  you  seen  that  Alice  has  had 
one  eye  fairly  glued  over  here  ever  since  you've  been  standing 
here  talking  ? 

(Harry  comes  up  to  booth,) 
Harry.    Thay,  Elithabeth. 
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Dick.  Here  the  ith^  Harry.  Now^  what  do  you  want  with 
Elithabeth? 

Harry.  Hang  it  all  1  I  with  you  felloth  had  thomething 
wrong  with  you, — maybe  you'd  thympathithe  a  little. 

Frank.     Thympathithe  a  little  ? 

Euz.  Now,  you  fellows  stop  I  You  make  Harry  lisp. 
He  doesn't  always  do  it. 

Dick.    Ah,  the  champion  of  the  persecuted  1 

Char.  Oh-ho  1  the  lady  says  he  doesn't  1  Well,  he  just 
does — always  I 

Harry.     I  don't,  either,  alwayth  ! 

Frank.    Well,  when  don't  you,  I'd  like  to  know. 

Harry.     I  don't  lithp  when  I'm  not  talking. 

Mrs.  B.  Did  you  say  this  is  Mrs.  Perkins's  sunshine  cake  ? 
(^Exomines  it  closely ^  smells  and  tastes  it.)  She  seems  to  have 
lost  her  knack  of  making  it  as  she  used  to. 

Molly.  I  think  it's  good  cake,  ma.  Give  me  another 
piece. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Molly,  I'll  give  you  some  when  we  get  home. 
Then  I'll  be  sure  it  won't  give  you  indigestion. 

Billy.  Come,  Uncle  Noah,  you  want  to  have  your  fortune 
told. 

Noah.  Eh  ?  Me  ?  I  guess  my  fortune  is  pretty  well  worked 
out.  But  I  remember  about  sixty  year  ago  when  I  had  mine 
told  by  some  gypsies.  They  was  campin'  under  the  willers 
down  by  the  East  bridge  there— only  there  wa'n't  any  bridge 
then, — you  had  to  ford  the  creek.  An'  they  was  a  woman 
with  'em  that  told  lots  o'  cur'ous  things  that  come  true.  Told 
old  Jeff  Baker  that  they'd  be  a  death  in  his  fam'ly  'fore  long, 
an'  sure  enough,  the  Jersey  cow  they'd  had  for  fifteen  year  up 
an'  died  'fore  that  month  was  gone.  Told  that  the  creek  'ud 
overflow  an'  do  considerable  damage  the  next  spring,  an'  it  did. 

Char.  The  creek  has  a  sort  of  a  habit  of  doing  that  every 
spring,  hasn't  it.  Uncle  Noah  ? 

Noah.    Waal,  I  dunno  but  it  has. 

F.  T.  Your  hand  is  a  very  fortunate  one,  and  your  life  on 
the  whole  will  be  happy  and  prosperous. 

Noah.     I  rememto:  the  other  one  said  that. 

F.  T.    You  seem  to  have  lost  several  friends  through  death. 

Noah.     Waal  1     How  did  you  know  that? 

F.  T.  Your  line  of  life  is  strong,  and  you  will  probably  live 
to  quite  a  good  old  age. 

Noah.    I  remember  the  other  one  said  that,  too.    He-he> 
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he!  the  curiousest  thing  she  told  anybody  was,— die 
told  Sally  Trippit  they'd  be  a  big  party  in  the  town  hall  within 
a  few  weeks.  Waal,  cv'rybody  was  a-watchin'  ev'rybody  else 
and  wonderin'  who  was  goin'  to  give  a  party  so  big  they 
couldn't  have  it  to  home.  'Sposed  they  roust  be  goin'  t'  ask 
ev'rybody  that  lived  within  twenty  mile.  Or  thought  maybe 
the  young  folks  was  plannin'  a  dance  an'  wanted  all  the  room 
they  was  to  chassey  in.  But  ev'rybody  pertested  innocence^ 
an'  told  ev'rybody  else  that  they  didn't  know  nothin'  about  it. 
Waal,  'bout  three  weeks  after  that,  they  was  a  big  political  pow- 
wow down  in  the  town  hall,  an'  when  we  all  got  there,  we 
found  that  the  chief  speaker  of  the  evenin'  was  big  Ben  Jack- 
son, from  over  in  Walnut  County.  Bill  weighed  nigh  unto 
three  hunderd  pounds,  you  know.  He-he-he!  Guess  that 
was  a  big  party,  all  right !  An'  they  wa'n't  no  other  kind  in 
the  town  hall  that  winter,  so  Ben  must  a  inn  it. 

Mrs.  Teller.  Well,  did  you  see  the  one  that  girl  wore  that 
was  up  at  Mrs.  Perkins's  last  week  ?  Really  it  was  as  big  as  a 
wash-tub ;  and  it  had  peaches  and  plums  on  this  side,  and 
grapes  and  pomegranates  over  here,  and  up  in  front  there  was 
something  that  looked  like  a  head  of  lettuce, — of  course  it  may 
not  have  been, — ^but  it  looked  like  it. 

Mrs.  Tawker.  Well,  I  thought  I'd  have  my  new  one  very 
simple.  Just  faced  with  silk,  and  with  some  lace  falling  off  the 
back,  and  some  flowers  on  one  side,  and  a  plume  on  the  other, 
and  perhaps  a  little  ribbon  and  a  buckle. 

Mrs.  Teller.  Oh,  that  will  be  dear !  I'm  so  glad  flounces 
have  come  back,  aren't  you?  Oh,  you  can't  drive  them  away 
for  very  long  ! — and  they  set  so  lovely !  I've  got  a  new  plaid 
that  I  thought  I'd  have  made  with  flounces 

Mr.  a.  What  do  those  two  women  find  to  talk  about  so 
much? 

Mr.  Drawl.  Dunno  I  They  both  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  a 
breakin'  out  around  the  mouth. 

(Mr.  Deaver  wanders  dawn  stage  c.) 

Harry.  Don't  you  want  to  have  your  forthune  told,  Mr. 
Deaver  ? 

Mr.  Deaver.     Eh?    What  say? 

Harry.     Don't  you  want  to  have  your  forthune  told  ? 

Mr.  Deaver.  Cold?  No,  I  ain't  got  a  cold, — ain't  had 
none  all  summer,  an'  it's  the  first  summer  in  yeais»  too. 
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Harry.  Thummer  ith  a  bad  time  fbr  a  cold, — hard  to  thake 
*em  off. 

Mr.  Deaver.  Cough  ?  No,  thank  goodness !  I  ain't  had 
a  cough,  either.  Tell  you  Lem  Decker's  is  a-gettin'  pretty  bad. 
If  he  don't  get  rid  of  it  pretty  quick  he'll  have  to  go  to  Arizona 
with  the  lungers. 

Harry.    It'th  a  great  country  t    I'd  like  to  go  out  wetht. 

Mr.  Deaver.  Without  his  vest  1  That's  it  exactly  1  Goin' 
'round  here  in  them  shirt-waists  I  A  man  ain't  no  business 
doin'  it.  It's  all  right  to  take  his  coat  off  if  he  gets  overhet, 
an'  go  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  but  Lem  ought  to  wear  his  vest  more 
to  pertect  his  chist,then  he  wouldn't  have  such  a  tarnal  cough. 

Harry.  Yeth,  I  thuppothe  thoe.  But  I  didn't  thay  cold 
in  the  firtht  plathe.  I  athked  you  if  you  didn't  want  to  have 
your  forthune  told  by  the  gypthy. 

Mr.  Deaver.  Tipsy?  Who?  Where?  Who'd  dast  to 
come  to  a  entertainment  tipsy? 

Harry.  No,  no,  no ! — forthune  I — gypthy  I  (Makes /ran- 
tic  gestures  toward  fortune-telling  booth,)  Oh,  thith  ith  too 
thtrenuous  for  me  1 

(He  rushes  away.     Miss  E.  and  her  friends  have  returned. 
Miss  O.  approaches  Miss  E.  with  arms  stiffly  folded,) 

Miss  O.  I  wonder, — would  you  answer  a  question  if  I  was 
to  ask  you  one  ? 

Miss  E.  Why,  probably,  Miss  Olden,  if  I  could.  Of  course 
it  depends  somewhat  on  the  question. 

Miss  O.  Well,  I  just  wondered  if  you're  one  of  them  ac- 
tresses that  goes  prancin'  all  over  the  stage  with  short  dresses  on  I 

Miss  E.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  Miss  Olden.  I  play  characters 
in  dramas. 

Miss  O.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  know  you  ain't  so  long  as  you' ve 
come  to  our  bazar.  I  never  seen  any  of  'em  but  once.  'Twas 
when  I  visited  the  Reapers  up  in  the  city.  Hal  Reaper  sug- 
gested one  evenin'  that  we  go  to  the  oprey,— comic  oprey,  they 
called  it, — an'  in  all  innocence, — I  went.  Well  I  most  of  the 
time  the  stage  was  full  of  girls, — as  I  say,  with  short  skirts  on, 
or  no  skirts  at  all,  an'  they  kept  dancin'  around,  an'  swingin' 
their  arms,  an'  singin'  stuff  that  you  couldn't  make  head  or  tail 
to.  An'  the  leader  of  'em  was  the  worst  one  in  the  lot.  She 
done  more  prancin'  an'  swingin'  than  any  of  'em. 

Miss  E.     Oh,  you  mean  the  soubrette!     No,   I'm  not  a 
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soubrette,  though  I  do  sometimes  introduce  a  song  into  my 
part. 

Miss  Thorn.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  all  appreciate  such 
an  introduction,  right  now. 

Miss  E.  Well,  I  don't  mind.  It's  just  as  well  to  keep  in 
practice,  you  know. 

(Sh^  sings,  her  friends  acHng  as  chorus.) 

Miss  Thorn.     How  did  you  like  the  song,  Mr.  Deaver  ? 

Mr.  Deaver.     Eh  ?    What  say  ? 

Miss  Thorn.     How  did  you  like  the  song  ? 

Mr.  Deaver.  Com?  Oh,  yes,  yes!  Fine  weather  for 
corn.     Ours  is  gettin'  up  nigh  six  feet  tall. 

Miss  Thorn.  No,  no !  The  song,  the  song.  How  did  you 
like  the  song, — song  ? 

Mr.  Deaver.  Oh,  I  couldn't  hear  it  very  well.  Ye  see  I'm 
jest  a  leetle  deef,  an'  I  can't  hear  songs  an'  speakin'  pieces  very 
easy.  Of  course  I  can  hear  ord'nary  conversation  all  right, — 
like  we're  talkin'  now. 

(Before  this  last  speech  is  reached  Miss  Thorn,  should  be 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  her  effort  to  make  him 
understand,) 

Enter  Mrs.  Drawl  with  basket  of  provisions  ^  which  she  gives 
to  Mrs.  O'G.  and  Mamie,  who  follow  her. 

Mrs.  O'G.  Oh,  now  isn't  that  illigant !  Sure  an'  you're 
koind  to  the  loikes  of  me.  Bedad  an'  it's  a  feast  we'll  be  havin' 
at  our  house  for  a  week  to  come. 

Mrs.  Dean  (entering  with  basket^  which  she  puts  on  table), 
I'll  put  this  basket  here  for  Mose,  and  send  one  of  the  boys  out 
to  find  him. 

Tom  (going  up  to  Alice  at  candy  booth).  I  want  some 
candy. 

Alice.     What  kind  ? 

Tom.     The  kind  you  made. 

Alice.     How  much  ? 

Tom.  I'll  take  all  there  is  left.  (Alice  recuhes  under  table 
and  brings  out  an  armful  of  boxes.  Tom  looks  startled, — then 
laughs.)     How  does  it  happen  that  so  much  of  yours  is  left  ? 

Alice.  I  thought — Dick  said — I  hoped — maybe  you'd  want 
to  buy  some  of  it. 
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(Tom  laughs y  and  they  eat  candy  together.) 

Mr.  Drawl  (climbing  on  a  chair).  Now  it  seems  the  ladies 
have  provided  more  stuff  for  this  occasion  than  we've  been  able 
to  get  rid  of.  They  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  doin'  that.  Say, 
you  people  out  there,  come  in  here.  (^Motions  people  in  from 
the  wings  both  sides  of  stage.)  I'm  sure '  1  done  my  duty 
an'  I  seen  Parker  an'  Alien  there  layin'  in  for  all  they  was 
worth,  an'  I  wonder  that  some  of  these  young  fellows  ain't 
busted,  but  still  there's  a  lot  of  fine  cakes  an'  pies  an'  bread  left, 
an'  I  guess  some  of  the  fancy  fixin's,  too.  An'  so  they  thought 
maybe  we  might  sort  of  auction  'em  off.  You  see  every  dollar 
is  goin'  to  help  toward  this  new  carpet  the  ladies  are  tryin'  to 
buy  for  the  church.  Here,  Dick,  you  come  an'  take  charge 
of  this  job.     I'll  never  get  through. 

Dick.  No, — go  ahead,  Mr.  Drawl.  You'll  get  through  by 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Drawl.  Yes,  just  about  that  time;  an'  meanwhile 
everybody  in  town  'ud  be  gettin'  pneumonia  an'  chillblains  be- 
cause we  hadn't  no  carpet  down. 

Dick.  All  right.  {Steps  on  chair.)  Right  this  way,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Auction  of  the  general  left-overs  of  the  Sum- 
merville  Bazar.  Step  up,  step  up,  step  up,  and  view  the  re- 
mains. Now  is  the  time  to  look  around  and  decide  upon  the 
article  or  articles  you  wish  to  buy  and  be  ready  to  bid  on  them 
when  they  are  put  up.  Remember  that  Christmas  is  coming 
next  winter, — ^remember  all  the  birthday  presents  you  have  to 
buy  during  the  year, — remember  the  children  are  crying  for 
bread  and  you  have  to  provide  it;  and  if  you  haven't  a  crust 
of  bread  for  them, — why,  you'll  have  to  give  them  cake.  And 
then  remember  that  this  is  your  chance  to  get  all  these  things 
"  sheap,  sheap,  sheap."  Ah,  here's  a  mighty  fine-looking  cake. 
Just  gaze  on  that  now, — did  you  ever  see  anything  so  tempting? 
I'll  bet  that's  some  of  the  food  of  the  gods  of  Olympus, — and 
they've  let  it  fall  to  earth  by  mistake.  Now  what  am  I  bid  for 
this  ?  (Bidding  begins.)  Ten  cents  is  bid.  Fifteen — ^twenty 
— ^twenty  is  bid — who'll  raise  it?  Twenty-five — ^who'U  raise 
twenty-five?  Only  twenty-five  cents.  Raise  it!  Raise  it! 
Why,  twenty-five  cents  is  an  insult  to  a  cake  like  that  I  I'd 
give  more  than  twenty-five  cents  just  to  have  it  for  a  paper 
weight — I  beg  your  pardon.  (Laughs.)  Who'll  raise  it? 
Who'll  raise  it?  Going  at  twenty-five — going  at — thirty  1 
Thirty    is    bid.     Who'll— thirty-five?    There's  a  man    that 
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knovrs  the  real  thing  when  he  sees  it.  Going  at  thirty-five — 
going — going — gonel  to  Mr.  Parker  for  thirty-five  cents. 
Now  there's  a  man  who  doesn't  intend  to  let  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren starve  for  the  meagre,  bare  necessities  of  life.  (Looks  a/ 
AucE  and  Tom.)  Seems  to  be  a  sweet  tooth  in  the  family  ! 
Now  I  have  a  fine  large,  ripe  tomato.  (One  of  the  girls 
whispers  to  him,')  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  1  The  lady  says  it's 
a  pin-cushion.  Anyway  it  is  full  grown  and  dead  ripe  and 
right  in  season.  You  can't  always  get  such  perfect  vegetables 
as  that.  Now  what  am  I  bid  ?  {A  bid  of  five  cents  Hs  madeS) 
— Five  cents?  Five  cents?  Why  the  person  that  made  that 
bid  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  should  think  that  if  you  want 
something  for  nothing  you'd  go  out  in  your  pwn  garden  and 
pick  a  fresh  tomato  and  stick  pins  in  that.  Now  who'll  make 
a  bid  that  won't  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  tomato, — I  mean, 
potato.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Now  that  is  the  last  article  and  the 
end  of  the  Summerville  Bazar. 

{End  with  a  song  with  all  on  stage.  The  bidding  can  be 
turned  to  the  audience^  and  a  real  auction  carried  on  as  a 
finale.) 
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